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PREFACE. 


Tnfe rollTJwui^ work, as will appear, from several 
passages *111 the text, was comm^^ed and in part 
printed in the year 188§, and resumed at such inter¬ 
nals as other avocations, and tjje difficulty of obtaining 
adequate information on many details, in the present 
defective state of statistical knowledge, would permit. 
The author, ‘nevertheless, sees no reason for making 
any considerable alterations. Unfortunately, with 
much decided progress in education in particular 
cases and localities, with all the knowledge and zeal 
existing in particular quarters (afld a long catalogue 
of supporters, 'Worthy*'of such a cause, might easily 
be found), neither the legislature nof the people 
have yet taken any decistve steps to give to in^ 
community at large the advantage of such progress; 
hi other words, no measure, with-jtliW exception of 
Lord Stanley’s Instructibifs to the’Duke of Lein¬ 
ster” for esta!«ishing^the present Irish, Board, has 
been attemptei}, for the organisiiljl, on a^biDad, 
efficient, and permanent^scale, a National System vf 
Education. The old an>imalies,,and many also o^the 
old abuses, sljU. continue as vigorous as ever. The 
minister waits ^or tne 'countfy, and thp country waits 
for the minister; .tach fearing to go first, both, it 
seems, have come to a sort s)f tacit ^agreement to 
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stand still. This is the more remarkable, as ir the 
interval no other na^on has followed the same ignoble 
co!UX*feV‘.Since 1833, the f^w countries who, like 
Englmid, were unprovided with a Nafi^naL System 
dP' Education, have had jthe wisdom and the courage 
to adp^t' one. In England^only, a Natipnal System is 
stilt wanting:— Education Reform is'stiH needed; 
as much so, hay more, from'the greater e^tCTisfdh of 
civil Ranchises, in the yeaf 1836 than in', the year 
1833. The evils now existing are as great, the com¬ 
plaints as just, the reniedy as obvious, as in any of 
the preceding years. As long, .thai'efore, as this 
unhappily shall continue to be the case, no apology 
will surely be needed for the writing, or publishing, 
of such works as the present. 
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INTROPUCTION. 

That Edumtion should be* in harmony with the wants and 
prospects of the individual *is a truth which no one thinks 
seriously of contesting. When applied to nations, the case 
alters: it is either questioned* or* neglected. The reason 
is obvious. Men understand tolerably well tl^fir own imme¬ 
diate interests. It is a matter of somewhat more difficulty to 
judge of the rerafote interests of a nation. 

Yet surely no subject is so truly worthy of the serious 
attention of every member of a’free community. We are 
part and parcel of all its institutions. We can no more pre¬ 
clude ourselves from acting on, ^d being acted on by each, 
than we can extinguish the reciprocal influences of our own 
private families. 

To propose, then, the application ^f a new system of edu- 
tation to any country, much m^e tolinnbof the alteration of 
an old, — to atteiUpt^ education reform even in its most li¬ 
mited sense, would unquestionably be a folly of the grossest 
description, unless it proceeded, fn both Instances, in direct 
reference to the cqndition of thd country. 

Bul^this condifitn is tlie result of many complex circum¬ 
stances. It is not Composed *of actual opinioqs or*peculiarities 
only, of tendencies to produce.new — tendencies i^cb, 
though still in gerin, are destifled to grow out in due season to 
opinions still more important^ perhaps* than those which they 
were fated to succeed. 

If ever tliefe wf8*a coufttrj^ in which such cifcumst^cef 
required^to be taken into account, in suggesting so important 
a change, it Is our own; If ever there was a qeiiod in which 
such consideratiouwas^ore especially neces^ry, it is the prS^ 
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sent. Our opinions, our prospects, have recently undergone 
a remarkable revolution. We are not the people, I will not 
say, of the last fifty years, but scarcely of the last ^en. All 
thephysipal, intellectual, and moral proportions of our society 
have altered. By a singular succession of gre^t, but hitherto 
bloodless, 'revolutions, we have been at last landed in the 
midst of a totally new ei%—with new elements of so¬ 
ciety— new institutions — n^ modifications of old forces, 
or applications of new? If w^ look to the pl^ysical world 
— we have Steam, which, even in its hithe^to^liniited em¬ 
ployment, has already sensibly alt&ed the minutest relations of 
the social body, and is destined fety by gradual but inevitable 
changes^ to induce a civilisation, essentially different, far more 
magnificent, if not happieV ii)>its results, than any which has 
preceded it. It^has discovered to us not merely fetters for the 
material world, by which we* could bind its rebel powers at 
our feet, but forces also, by which we can woVk, the obedient 
captive to all our behests. Distance has disappeared,—villages 
have dropt into towns, —■'•commerce has found communi¬ 
cations, even for her heaviest operations, to which, formerly, 
the individual could scarcely aspire, — kingdoms are gradually 
forming but one cify, — and competition and co-operation 
finding every day facilities, to»^oin issire more vigorously 
with each other. Nor ^re^ tfiese transformations, almost ma¬ 
gical, confined to matter**only^to this mere mechanical agent,' 
mind is scarcely less indebted for its late rripidcdevelopements. 
It has been the fashion toTcall this a mechanical age; it may, 
as contrasted whh its predef^essors, claim that distinction, but 
not as opposed to intellecfcmfl. It may, with advantage, be 
distinguished from all others for superior ije^ard to^btili^, for 
more avoweel coptempt for the Vague and the speculative; 
it may be marked out as^the age,® in which the <slowly^ accu¬ 
mulated treasures of our forefafiiers,, of little value, like every 
other description of we^th, until put into active and judicious 
circulation, iiisi temperato splendeat us 14”) have been for 
tSie %st timfi unanimously broughtf^brth, j^ired out profusely 
upon the country; treasures which are, at this moment, with 
the energy ^and certainty of all capital, setting sdciety^ind its 
Enumerable varieties in motion. But^then to infer, that, be- 
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caus^ it is all this, it is lathing more, is sorely ah injustice. 
This very practice must have been preceded by theory; this 
material activity, must be * accompanfed by intellectual:-— 

, from the philosopher's cabinet spring forth the produce, and 
the manufacture, and l^e fleets, and the commerce,—nay, the 
very lowest ministrant tcf our coarsest physical wants. The 
glory of this age has been to have drawn down Heaven upon 
Earth — to^have more closely cemented the connection be¬ 
tween scienjje and art, — between the discovery and its appli¬ 
cation*, — Ijetween speculatjpn and utility,— betweei^thinking 
and animaf man. « It is not a mechanical age, in opposition 
to a mental; — nor a mat^ial, in opposition to a spiritual; — 
but it is the wise association of both, for the combined pur¬ 
poses pointed out J}y our dc^ubJe conformation and capacity. 

But while it has 6een thus ^impelling forward, with such 
acceleriited force, one portion of our social system, it has 
been dislocating others. The new power has not entered 
into operation, without much disturbance of the old. The 
jerk and revulsion is every where sensible. Hand labour is 
in abeyance; industry unaccompanied |)y capital, at a stand— 
the^minor capitalist extinguished; —markets glutted by sud¬ 
den and undemanded supply. Time, indeed, and the com¬ 
pensation of larger benefilffe* will fiiyilly reooncile the community 
to the change, but in the interval hcj^much nfUst the indivi^ 
dual suffer; of how much musid^e be ignorant; and how liable 
to erroneous cfbncfusipns, and propipt to vicious and danger- 
ops courses, whilst under the in:^uence of bgth these causes, 
— want of knowledge, a«d cqnviction of wrong! The late 
rick-burnjngs of •Englar^ were Ihe most daring, but by no 
mean^ the only, compression of this feeling. Un^r the surface 
of society, there is a far widgr extent both of wretcli^dness 
and disconljpnt than can be collected fronf these occasional 
outrages; deeper, too, it may be added, and quite as un¬ 
merited. If, for the present, we oidy feel thpir existence in 
these agrarian «e:K^essips, we ought not to*conclude from 
thqpce, that to tW^se excSssgs they are al^^ays to bea con- 
fined. , Habits of mere mechanical patience are no suf- 
ficient* guarantees for our tranquijlity. Self-Control, toj^^ 
permanent, must* arite from full conviction of its utility* 
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The people must not only wait submit, but they ^ust 
feel the personal advantage of submission and long-suffering. 
But of how many ingredients is"such feeling composed ?— 
How few amongst the peopfe pdssess them^ With them, 
we retain some control over massei^ and events: without 
them, our prosperity, far more than our distress, iS a contin¬ 
gency. 

A second remarkable circumstance in our j'yi'esent con¬ 
dition, and acting materially upon our w'hole sqgiaj system, 
but not l^ess liable to be acted upop by the difKisiop of know¬ 
ledge, than the circumstances above noticed, is tKe diversity 
of opinion on the actual operatioh of the law of population. 
Wifhout going into any discussion upon this subject, (everjr 
inch of which has been fought .with as b*ttle advantage to 
the victor as to the vanquished, and which, like most such con¬ 
flicts, when over, will yet be found to have been a conflict on 
words,) one conclusion may at least be drawn from the ad¬ 
missions of both parties, that whether over-population arises 
from too many consumers for the supply, or too small a supply 
for the consumers, one^thing at least is certain, that knowledge 
and morality, and thejr concomitant habits, must act with equal 
advantage on both. If the populationists, on one side, main¬ 
tain, that so far from beginning by fepressing consumers, our 
only business Should b^^^jo raise materials for them to consume 

that these materials can beajD raised—that all that is neces¬ 
sary for that purpose is a pr.oper application of l^our and capi¬ 
tal, in a wor<J, that, to restore the country to its propriety 
and prosperity, nothing is ^fCquisite bfit a judicious and 
immediate developement of both: cif suz\ be th^ tenets of 
the populatiqnists, they must also, in cafijdour, admit that 
it iSv'^oot sufficient that a community should possess labour 
or capital; they'^must alfo knpw how to direc? both. On 
the other side, the anti-populaticmists, who see in the 
constant tendency of a'il communities to press against the 
means of subsistence, (no matter what apceSsfonsi they may 
receive,) a sure /jause, unless kept under'^^due restraint and 
regulation, of constantly recurying distress,— the anti^ popula- 
^ists must Jqpally look.to the cultivation of tBe intellectual 
and njoral habits fil the people, for the finly ‘efficient guarantee 
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for tie due exercise of'su<jj;i control. That such equilibrium 
between means and wants, in every well-ordered society, is 
essentiaj, no one has attemjfted to den^; but whether we look 
I for its preservation to this feri^ or to the other of the question 
—whether to one or otier of the two expedients just noticed-— 
to the railing the means Co a level with the demand, or to the 
reducing the demand to a leveiVith the means; whichever of 
these t^^o expedients we adopt* we terminate in the same con¬ 
sequence, t^e utter impracticability ot effecting either, without 
the aid of tumoral and enligjitened population. If instruction, 
on one side, give^ a new energy to intelligence, and brings 
into more vigorous operation the sinew of the peasant and 
the purse of the merchant; if it calls gardens out gf wj^ftes, 
and builds cities gpon mar^ief; so also does it check, on the 
other, by habits of thinking, .prudence, and good order, all 
sacrifice of future advantage to present indulgence, and thus 
keeps society, whatever may be its means, within the same 
unvarying limits of happiness, security, and virtue. It is not 
for me to pronounce which of these two roads to the same end 
is the most rapid or the most certain: I limit my assertion 
onjy to the necessity gf providing for ejther, by due attention 
to the only process by ^hich such provision can be secured. 
Both countries evince, hi them prese*nt •condition, upon this 
question, very diversified aspects. jMLabour in England is 
subject to great fluctuation; Capital, to disproportionate accu¬ 
mulation : bill l^our in Ireland is a drug, capital a.timid 
visiter. Labour in England is^scientific; jcapital, managed 
upon well-defined^ rule% thq result of*long*and extensive 
experieripe: labour in Jreland Is still rude, far from being 
brought to its ^fbrfection of skill, energy, or ^perseverance. 
It is a labour (like the cheap articles of dther countriejsi^often 
rendered (fear by the slovenW mafiner in which it is got up; 
capital in* Ireland is Tegulated by no steady commercial 
principle — adventured rather than®advanced? risked with a 
lottery agp^tite for sudden profits, and selcfom«put out upon 
those slow, but^*certain,* experiments frogi which only *all 
truly wealthy nations have derived not merely their ac¬ 
cumulation^, but, what is far more >wiluabl^, •the art of^c- 
quiriqg more. • Evemthis, too, precarious^jand doubtful as Sts ' 
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advantages may be, is often witfjkdrawn. The Irish sd;ock- 
market, is subject to panics and ague fits, peculiarly its own. A 
country reputed, and not unjustly so, to be in one prolonged 
fever of excitation and uncertainty,—whether the causes be just 
or not,—is not precisely the land for ^he tran^’uil and steady 
operations of commerce. It is not enough to tell k capitalist, 
** You may rely upon it there is no immediate danger of a 
disruption of the connection next summer; ther^ is'nothing 
more opposed to separation than repeal; the Jjthe war is 
already drawing to a conclusion.’^ To the question he asks, 
this is not the answer. He wishes simply taknow, whether the 
mill, which you propose he should'build upon your premises, 
is Ipcelyr to be burnt down in the winter; whether the rail¬ 
road, for which he is contracting, has a chance of being 
torn up; whether there is to .be a run, when the crops are 
coming in, upon the bank for gold: in a word, whether he, 
and not the country, is to be ruined; whether he, and not 
Ireland, is to run the chance of a bankruptcy. Who, in Ire¬ 
land, can fully answer these queries ? and where is the capital¬ 
ist, however adventurous, who will not pause until he receive 
a satisfactory reply. ^Thus the populationist is as much at 
fault as his antagonist. Taking his theory au pied de la lettre^ 
he finds, under present ciircumstaUces, but scanty materials 
to work it out.* What^^en, shall we say of his adversary ? 
Is the anti-populatiOnist more/Rrtunate ? With him, means 
are stationary : he looks only to the demand, to the census,— 
to the mouths who press to the feast. Does he meet, in Ireland, 
any symptom of a diminution pithen in numbers or appetite; 
any check upon their increase, or, ^eneually speaking, any 
weighing of ^this day against to-morrow^, any foreboding 
of djj^jculty, husbanding of advantage, any preparation for 
the future, in the great «mass^. of the populati&n, beyond 
what may be met with in the mere physical man ? The ex¬ 
uberance of natural gatety, or the recklessness of despair, 
fling the pansaht, without a thoughto bey>nd jth^ moment, 
u^n «ali the pa^ns and pleasqres of existence. The vi¬ 
gour of a pressing population yields, indeed, at times, to 
scythe of ^ant and disease; but these are visitations 
Duly: ^he same causes soon produceesimHat .effects; year 
Rafter year, the same cjpplaint fe renewed — a great in- 
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crease of production, but greater increase of consumers 
to devour it. England does not exhibit these symptoms, 
except only in cases where •injudicious interference with de¬ 
mand and suppjy — (as in the^nstance of her Poor Laws — 
subject,as th^ were, from the changes in their constitution, 
to every variety of abuse,) — has in like manner disturbed 
the natural progress of her industry. But their operation has 
every year jpecome more sensible and extensive. They have 
essentially greeted both the quality and quantity of her labour, 
unprofitabjy consumed her capitq}, and lowered the scale of 
her whole social and national prosperity^. These evils might 
be transient, if, from their* continued action, they had not 
penetrated much deeper. By an inevitable result, tjiey have 
struck at the mor^l and int;pll§ctual character of the people, 
at the same time tha*t they have restricted their profits, and 
retrenched their enjoyments. They have furnished youth with 
no stimulant, age with little consolation; raised supplies for 
thei gibbet, or the workhouse; organised crime; offered pre¬ 
miums for profligacy; rendered prodigality an honour, and 
poverty perpetual.* But who is there that does not see that 
the remedy for this sgreading leprosy is not to be found, in 
the mere repeal of the*statutes which gave it birth ? Its 
long continuance has gi^Tted up^n tfie •national constitution 
a series of other diseases. These demand a far more general 
and searching cure. The i^ted malady must be plucked 
out, not by sifrface treatment, but by attacking it in its central 
seat. The mind of the people r^uires reorganising, as much 
as their statute bogk require| reform. Vnder the surface of 
seeming;virtue there is^iositive And vigorous vice, in the bone 
and* marrow of •the country. What iniquities have been 
opened to the public gaze ^by the late Factory I^uiry ? • 
Children, *4)assed through’ the fife of every moral and phy¬ 
sical corrdption, are the daily sacrifice to the Moloch of our 
commercial greatness in every large^ity of the country. And 
if we g<) % Httle farther into those alleys ^nd lanes of 
wretchedness, vftlich. coiftaip, in our trading towns, sp mheh 

* SeS the Administration and Op^ation of the Poor LawSj published by 
Authority, 18^3, pp. 80. 116. 15. 77. 189. 24JI. 396.^104. 188. 260. 87. et 
passim. See, cifso, ehe F%:tory Report. 
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of the poverty and profligacy of i^e land*, what a visible con¬ 
nection shall we not perceive between ignorance and depravity , 
— between depravity^nd want?- What materials are these 
to build on !—what beings to^assUre the happmess or strength 
of any community! Yet of such n^^terials, ^lespite of our 
pulpits and our churches, our grants of two mUlidns and our 
sabbath enactments,—of such beings is in great measure 
composed the large mass of bur city populatioi^s. It is not 
by clothing the naked, nor by feeding the hungjj, that the 
misery, and pain, and utter abasement of these degenerate hu¬ 
man creatures are perfectly and permanently to bfe exorcised. 
We must get beyond their physical nature; we must pene¬ 
trate, however painful may be the task, not merely through all 
the external filth and raggedness which fester around them, 
but far deeper ti^rough all their darkness and depravity, to 
their still human hearts; we must there seize the still reclaim- 
able moral being, and restore it, purified and regenerate, if 
we can, to the upper day, and clear breathing, of a whole¬ 
some moral and intellectual atmosphere. 

Scotland has not to struggle against the political and social 
disorder of Ireland, nor the» jplaie ^horante^^ of English 
Poor Laws. She has, in an already advanced state of paro¬ 
chial education, secgrifies against eWier calamity. But Scot¬ 
land, which has so long leased to be the Scotland of Fletcher 
of Saltoun, has some progres%.yet to make, before she can 
become the Scotland of Dr. Chalmers’s gspiratibns. She has 

^ How applicable the portrait which Dr. Chalmers draws of Glasgow, to the 
majority of our commerci^ towns This is^n age^f many estimable doings 
in behalf of Christianity, and it lool^ a*paradox to the general eye, that, with 
this feature of it standing out so conspicuous!^, there ^bould alsd^ be an un¬ 
doubted increase of crimes and commitments, all marking augmented depravity 
amon^t our population.’^ After admitting the existence of a certain portion of 
religious and intellect^ial instruction, he cefntinues, ** And yet^ere is.not a 
second-rate town in our empire, which doe$ not afford materials eiu>ugh; but for 
all this stir and appearance on the one hand, I see a rapid increase in the quan¬ 
tum of moral deterioration, on fhe other. There is a firm and obstinate growth 
of a sedentary corruption, which will require to bc^mora ac^vely qfsailed.”. , , 
** There is room enough for apparent Christianity and real carruption to be ^ngig 
ground together, each iii their respective territories.” ... ** In these circumstances, 
we know of no expedient by which this woful degeneracy can be arr&ted and 

recalled, but an setq^l search and entry upon the territory of wickedness.”_ 

Advantages of Local Sabhgth Schools, pp. 20, 21. 
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still ber peculiar disease, l^s chronic than that of En^apd, 
less acute than that of Ireland. She has still the want'dffcom- 
municatk)n, a scattered and*thin population* a disproportion 
>and disjointedn^ss in her ciVili^tion; but with this, also, the 
counteracting •forces ofi industry, order, and well-disciplined 
good sense* Her bright ‘destiny is already commenced: she 
has already gone half way to a wise system of National 
Education. 

But a thijjd, and by far the most important, circumstance 
in our pregent^condition — the actual political position and 
prospects of the country — still demands our attentive consi¬ 
deration. A mighty chafl^e has taken place; another, but 
more peaceable 1688 . The Reform Bill is law; the pepple 
are now masters qf their o'lyn ^estniies. Each order has its 
own fair apportionment of the public blessings, of the public 
duty. .The reward is for all, but the labour is for all like¬ 
wise. The direction of that labour requires, however, judg¬ 
ment, reflection, knowledge. The constituent decides who 
shall be the candidate, what shafl be the legislature. If the 
people have no sense of what the qualjfications of candidates 
shquld be; if they v^ue the appeal tp their passions more 
than to their reason, —^he purpose of the hour more than 
the permanent objects of'jJublic iqj:eres*t ;#if they weigh in the 
balance professions against perforqjgnces, opinions against 
character, and allow the foisier to prevail; there will, of 
course, be at 811 timee a large supply of candidates well suited 
■ to such demand. But if the cai^idate gaing, the constituent 
loses, by the qualitj of such n^erchandise: between both, the 
country ^t larg^ will bo the grtiat and permanent sufferer. 
Nor. are his dutjfes limited to this single important choice. 
They will be immeasurably eijctended by* Parliamentary Re- 
form% Its*natural, indeed’ inevitable, tendTency is, to carry 
down its principle, into every detail. The right of self- 
government itself, in its most solemif form, is consecrated by 
the late cjjarte« .A new set of first principles has been recog¬ 
nised. Like those whiclf sycceeded to thf Divine Right of 
Kings,»and Passive Obedience^ they will soon be followed in 
action, by a Series of analogous measure*. • Nothing j^ill 
bound the appHeation of these axioms, bul time and lyode of 
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proceeding. They will alter, rnd re-organise all popular 
bodies, Grand Juries, Corporations, Vestries, &c. &c. In all. 
these, and in all others similarly constituted, the people must, 
sooner or later, have their share, on the same ground, and 
by the same title, by which they now so full^ parti(;ipate in 
the functions and powers o& Parliament. A true*" division of 
legislative and administrative^' labour, not l^ss essential than 
a division of physical, will ensue. Every man, (down to the 
mere proUtaire^^ will be successively governor, ^d governed. 
In all tjiese relations, the welfare of the community is imme¬ 
diately dependent upon the manner in which their respective 
duties are fulfilled. This, again,* not less depends upon the 
conupetency of the individual; this competency, again, upon his 
previous moral and intetlectiSil discipline,’ Honesty will not 
do, patriotism will not do, without having, in the understand¬ 
ing, an auxiliarj’^, a proper instrument to work with. Without 
understanding, it is scarcely possible to conceive even the 
existence of these qualities for it is doing too much honour 
to the random impulses, which pass under their name, to 
identify them with these high and steady virtues. A voter at 
a vestry, who has only “ honest intentions to work with,,will 
soon be the victim of his own ignorance, and of the knavery 
of others. What <is truCrof vestribs, is true of every body 
.similarly fornftd, up tq^he Great Council itself. Every man 
ought to be educated up to the level of the functions, to which 
his country and situation call him. Otoe is preparation for 
another: and one man taught, soon becomes the teacher of 
twenty. From one centre, kr\pwlec?ge radiates in a thousand 
directions. The lower orders force their jintellig^nce upon 
the middle, §nd the middle^upon the uppfer. The man who 
discharges one duty well, will equally well, with proportionate 
care and opporlunities, discharge another. Tl?ey will not 
only be good vestrymen, but good jurymen, good Corporators, 
good electors, and, if drcumstances shall permit or require, 
good representatives also. The duties are Analogous; they 
differ only in degree and exten^on. The'ilfiiddle orders v;ill 
not less benefit by such improvement. Besides their own ad- 
VQpce in the ^oial scale, they will obtain a legitimate dtefence 
against the common encroachments of thv;ir superiors. Finally, 
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their superiors will be subj^ted precisely to those restraints, 
•.which have been found, in all cases, the most favourable to 
the maintenance, not only oJ true liberty, but of just power. 
•They gain, in the general fcrdfr (the result of reflection and 
content), the best guarijntees for public tranquillity. With¬ 
out such guarantees, their ‘pre-eminence is not better than any 
other, fcmnded upon momenta^ partiality, or worn-out pre¬ 
judice. It i)»ust, while it lasts, *be exjjosed to the chances of 
every convujsion; its excesses, though suffered, will not be 
the less avepged. ^ 

The concurrence of these several powers in the advance¬ 
ment of the country to futilre political amelioration, and the 
right employment of the new means with which thejs are En¬ 
trusted for these epds, are ^yhdt really gives its value to the 
late Reform. If these means are to be left 4 n the hands of 
ignorance, and the guidance of the state confided to the mere 
instincts, the coarse passions, the blind impulses of an unen¬ 
lightened community, — if there is not to be a proportionate 
fitting, by a far wiser and more extended training than what 
has hitherto prevailed, •—far better W9uld it have been that 
the.perilous gift had,,for somet time Ipnger, been withheld 
from the certain abuse o£ the multitude. True it is, that it 

was rather won tSan accepfed, rather grasped than given;_ 

true it is, that, by a swing of the whjfle people,- it was forced 
from the hands oj the aristoasacy: but stronger proof than 
this cannot be*given, of what energies and powers the people 
now are masters, and how fatal it^ay be, to.leave them, any 
longer, the random direction qf such means. * We are not in 
times, wl^n we cam afford to trifle with such forces ranging 
af wUl, through ^ciety. It is ^n electricity wljich must be 
conducted, or turned aside. .Great skill? the purest .iaten- 
tions,.a verj high improvement in flur mentafand moral capa¬ 
city, are essential. Error in such cases is crime. It plays 
with the happiness of millions; it isTelt for generations. In 
new states, whefej‘verge and room enough^’ i»lea for the 
play of the maclflnery, society can bear wit^i a little blunder, 
for the .sake of experiment; th.e consequences of mistake are 
less injurious or perceptible; but in old stated where evenr 
wheel is mo^ iflinu^ly adapted to its individual pumosej 
where every joint is screwed up to extreme; wliere every 
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variation! every friction) is calculated ; there the slightest 
neglect is felt, the slightest derangement vibrates through th^ 
v^hole complicated m'achinC) and produces a disord<?r so ex¬ 
tensive and confused) that it^req[uires the greatest expense 
time and labour to redresS) or even tQ detect k. Our present 
position) then, and future prospects, are good or bad) for¬ 
tunate or fatal) in precise proportion to the manner in which 
the people shall use the means intrusted to theii;|hands. But 
thiS) again) depends not on the people merely,^ but on those 
by whom the people are ruled. It is not a matter of abrupt 
enlightenment — not the sudden conversion wrought by a 
pamphlet or a speech; it is the slow and imperceptible crea¬ 
tion ofjnany lessonS) and of many hours. The man, indeed, 
cannot go back into the child, and the grpwn generation may 
already have passed beyond our reach: but the rising nation 
still is ours —we hold in our hands its destinies we may 
still cultivate, in the child, the future man. We are the ac¬ 
countable guardians of their virtues and their happiness ; the 
creators, under Heaven, of their characters: we are they 
who are to decide, even now, whether they shall be the future 
criminals, or the future benefactors, of our common country. 
But we have no right to erect , gibljets, if we will not take the 
means of preserving from^ them ; "we have no right to punish 
ignorance and vice, if* vice and ignorance be the paths to 
which we and our institution^^jnevitably lead. 

Such, however, is not the practice (ijeasonikjg is out of the 
question) of our modern ^Solons. They first produce t}^e 
evil habit, and 'theli rush to other ^vils^to correct it. They 
render the people vicious^' and then inveigh against their 
vices. When a second nature is firmly ‘established, in sfep 
the kw-maker and law-executor ^ith their coarse instruments, 
and think to redress the <dnalforination of years^^ in a single 
night. The charitable passenger who attempted^ to reset the 
hump of his neighbour,'•who had^fallen into a ditch, mistaking 
it for a rec^t Jhjury, at least desisted, oik being jinformed of 
His mistake.' Our law-givers are %iot so*twse ; in defiancf^ of 
experience and common sense, they insist on curing ipveterate 
disease by a ^oyp-d£-viain. i^or is their justice greater than 
i£eir wisdom: i^orant that the individuabdoes not form his 
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own character, but that it is/ormed in great measure for him 
i>y circumstances, they rage against the individual, and leave 
circumstances in ‘‘ statu quo.**^ Hence ttte long roll of inefltec- 
lual pains and penalties, sifcc^sless coercion Acts, Ordon- 
nances, spies, bayonets, &c. in this and other countries; legis¬ 
lation, not against causes, \Sut results. Force at all times, force 
against all, is their only panacea ^as if true skill in government 
did not consist, not in using iorce, but in rendering force 
unnecessary.^ It is the blunderer only who flies to the rod. 
This is as Jrue^of governments, as of schools. Wherever 
such remedy is applied or demanded, there we may T)e sure 
the state-physician is a qfiack. An intelligent and moral 
nation does not require these rude appliances, these; ^Wqies 
de fait.’' If the iif^jion be nqithUjr moral nor intelligent, what 
or who are to blame ?* Set it down at once to unfavourable 
circumstances and those who have created and continue to 
create them ; to bad governors, and bad educators. 

Education, it is true, will not of itself be sufficient; •the 
People, when educated, must be surrounded with such cir¬ 
cumstances as may allow this education to work to good. 
Nothing can be more gbsurd and wicke^ than strengthening 
faculties which are not to be employed — exciting desires 
which are not to be gratified. lienee Austria and Prussia, 
^f they do not intend giving constitiftions to Aeir subjects, 
are guilty of a crugl inconsistency in giving them education. 
It is out of tfle nature of things, that a People who read 
wUl not soon learn to think, aij|& that a thinking People 
will not, sooner or Jater,« learq to act. feut Education, on 
the other Jiand, ij not less necessary to give value to these 
circumstances. IP Constitutions^are to be granted, no bet¬ 
ter preparation for their wise .use, than Education ; it is to 
this interior world, to the’^ndurhig soul 6f man, that the 
legislator fdr millions and generations ought to look. If that 
be pure and sound, there is uo fear oPwhat may prqpeed from 
it. Mere ^qt-of-Parliament Reform, has never ^^et of itself 
regenerated a natkm: to Hh good for any thing, reform ^muSt 
first begin in the nation’s heaH. Institutions without this 
inward life to animate them are mere phantasms. Nero was 
Tribune of the I^oplt; and the Venetian Council of Ten, re¬ 
publicans. To create this spirit—to make it what ft ou^ht 
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to be—to make it national, is the^ highest end of the legjslatoi 
and the educator; — to succeed in such an end, their truest 
glory. With such a<spirit, so fi^rmed, all things arej)ossible; 
let it but once move over the waters, and a world of order and 
beauty will soon rise out of the darkesjt confusien. Teach and 
habituate the People to make right use of the faculties which 
God has given them, and th^D trust them fearlessly to them¬ 
selves. With such a guide \^ithin them, it little^malters who 
may be over them. Self-government, of all governments, 
becomes then the easiest and the best. TIiq, jujt bounds of 
Centralisation, now so commonly confused, ^re at once 
determined. The People have' their share of management 
with the Government, and the Government their share of 
burdens with the People. Centralisation, to which modern 
Governments Qy on every difficulty, as the only remedy for 
follies and evils which it would be touch better the. People 
had been taught to remedy, without such intervention them- 
selv.es, will be only used when it can Really be useful; that 
is, when great unity and promptitude of action is required, — 
when the interests and energies of the People are scattered or 
in conflict, and demand con(;entration or control. Localisa¬ 
tion will be applied wherever it is practicable, without sacri¬ 
ficing to private viyiity or ambition the general good. We 
complain of the pronencss of the People, to the discussion of 
'matters in which personally t^ey can have little interest, and 
of which generally they know less, 

-« Natio 

Trepid4 concursans, occupataf4n otity 
Gratis anhelans, mrltum agendo nih^ agens.” 

r 

But the way to chepkor to direct this passion, is not restraint; 
the People spurn it as they oughts — but the giving to an ap¬ 
petite—which is there for wise purposes, and cannot and ought 
not to be eradicated—its^^proper food. The People will not look 
abroad, at least‘not more than they ought to ^o, if they have 
interests to look to, and families and atfectkyis tb cultivate, at 
home. The ignorance and neglect of this plain truth has 
been the causp pf half the disturbances of the social machine 
ifi'our own and other times. We cojpplajn of the facility 
c with \frbich the multitude fling themselves into the arms of the 
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first intriguer who^ flatters or excites them. But we wrong 
the People: we^ not are to blame. By refusing them 
education^ we disqualify tl^m from managing for them- 
gelves; we render them childish by treating them as chil¬ 
dren : by blinding and ^degrading the People, we take from 
tliem the power and wish* to choose well. What right then 
have we to vilify them if they cjfoose ill ? Bad government 
cannot dkist^for *any time, in the face of good Education; 
neither can popular folly or disorder. • Men who have know¬ 
ledge and r^flegtion, will soon have a steady and well-regu¬ 
lated will, sfnd will^ not liglAly surrender themselves* to the 
random guidance of otheis^ They will weigh and taste 
for themselves, and not require a weigh-master or taster to 
weigh and taste for them. WJiy did the American Revo¬ 
lution issue so differently from the French ? gimply because 
it was conducted under the auspices of knowledge and virtue. * 
The men who wrought that mighty change, exhibited a good 
system alive in their own persons: but then to work it as it 
ought to be worked, above all thifigs, and before all things, 
the system must be good. 

But if Education be more thai^ever necessary, —if an edu¬ 
cation fitted to its wants and prospects. Be the only education 
worthy of a nation?—it is sntely a matter*of the utmost moment 
to ascertain how far such education exists, or how far, if we 
possess it not, it may be attaing^. I^w, it may safely be as¬ 
serted, that no*sucB education is to be found, on a large scale, 
in, any part of the united kingdom, i Qualifications and excep¬ 
tions to this assertion^may,,here and there, We m*et with. No one 
classes Scotland a^d^Ireland in th^same category; or, in Scot- 

* ** Our liberty,” say* Dr. Channing, t‘^id not con^ to us*by accident, nor 
was it the gift o£ a few leaders, but its seeds were sown pl^tifully in the minds 
of the whole PeSple. It was rooted iif the conscience and reason of the nation. 
It was the growth of the deliberate and generous principles liberally diffused. 
The United States had no Liberato^, no politicfll Saviour. We never lost our 
self-respect. We feltjhat, under God, we were to be free, through our own cou¬ 
rage, energy, ?n^ wisd^Vf under ^he animating and guiding influences of l^s 
gredt and good mind. By an instinoft which is unerring, we call Wa^tngton, 
with grateful reverence, the Father of his country, but not its Saviour. The 
People who wants a Saviour, who does not possess an e^nest and pledge of 
f^dom in its own he^j^t, is yet ready to be free ,”—Channing : CharaTtet 
of Napoleon Bonaj^rf^, 
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land, town with town, or county with county. Even in the same 
district, there is a marked difference between the several, pro¬ 
cesses of mental cultufe, practised in one school and in another. 
But this does not materially ajterHhe main proposition. Not¬ 
withstanding all our vain-glorious assumptions, when put to 
the test, our education will be fourid, both in quality and ex¬ 
tent, not only below the actual condition of these countries, 
but below the education of ofher countries in many respects 
our inferiors. Our edufcation of 1835 is little better, in most 
particulars, than the education of the sixteenth cei’ituiy. Some 
efforts have been made to fill up deficiencies tocf deeply felt, 
or to satisfy demands too generafly expressed, to be neglected 
by the post apathetic government. But these very changes 
have, by the manner in which they have been made, become 
evils rather than benefits. The institutions to which they 
have given rise, have little or no connection with those already 
existing; they have no point of support in those which have 
preceded; no subsidiary assistance in those which follow 
them. Destined solely for ’tlie mere material objects of ex¬ 
istence, they present no sort of efficient guarantee to the 
country, for the due culti'^ation of her moral interests. 
Thence the universal feeling of uneasiness amongst parents, 
when about to provide for the education of Iheir families; an 
uneasiness every day ticking a more marked character, and 
more and more Justified by the increasing disproportion be¬ 
tween the supply and the demand. They every v here seek, but 
seek in vain, an education wiich may, in some degree, be suited 
to the future dekintes of their children. The nation neither 
offers them such an educaticn, nor assists them in theirchoice. 
Incapable of selecting for th» mselves, they are necessarily left 
to the mercy of every empiric, who can substitute for real merit 
a brilliant prospectus, and for efficient services, a few occasion¬ 
ally successful experiments, Tliese evils are not confined to 
elementary education; they are common to the whole of our 
system. Ri^aders we have, and writers, and accountants, and, 
may hop, surveyors; but is this educacion ? l?;ese Ceys of know¬ 
ledge are thrown carelessly into idle or dangerous hands, or if 
into active and industrious ones, they are not always allowed to 
approach the doom for which these sams keys were intended. 
The formation ol* mind, of character, of mental and moral 
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habitj, is neglected, in som| cases studiously discouraged, ir 
how few really taught! * Hence we suffer in every form ihi 
accumul§,ted ignorance or dapravity of •society. The severa 
/luties are ill performed, or unperformed; abuses are not de¬ 
tected, or, detected, are,uncorrected, £gid, uncorrected, are en- 
couragecl. •Barriers of eVery antiquated form,—formularies 
of the church, special conditions* imposed by the foxmder, — 
air obstacle^ which the perverse ingenuity of ignorance, oi 
intolerance combined, could associate are raised, and, whal 
is far worse^ maintained, between the great domain of true 
moral and ftitellec^ual enlig\itenment, and the growing mind 
of the country. Our Elementary schools are mere “ machinei 
d lettres our middle classes, in many instances, have;not^the 
advantage of mu^h better grinding,” and our upper are 
laboriously miseducated—swathed from their childhoo3 up with 
so maqy and such well devised absurdities, that it is not 
singular they should present, in after life, so many incurable 
cases of mental rickets and distortions. Many of these vices 
are the slough of preceding generations. The mistake which 
inadvertence and ignorance might first have caused, has been 
cherished for its contiiqiance — and, because it has continued, 
become venerable. It h?^ been found useful in the sustain¬ 
ment of this or tBat bad aScendency; ds long as that ascend¬ 
ency was strong, it was the ornament of»its powers—as soon as it 
began to totter, it was used as aJljuttress to prevent its fall. But 
even this will ftot alwj^ys account for the indefatigable perse¬ 
verance in error, which still disgrac^ almost all our Education- 
monger ing. Self ijtere^ is sacrificed, Vitfi just as little 
compunction as public interest. | Egotism itself is at fault. 
Half ^the abuses aifc in evident s<^f-wrong. 

That these reproaches are not unwarranted,’general and 


* These defArts, and the necessity of strong remedies, have been equally felt 
in France. So early as the year 1760, the venerable La Chalotais {Eswi sur 
VEducation nationale, ou Plan d*Etudes pour la Jeunesse'jk raised his voice for 
Education Reitrip. ^Pho^h unsuccessful, he prepared the way fdi* the extensive 
impfovements, which h&ve lately tfkei^ place under the vdse administration of 
MM, Montalivet and Guizot. Fleury preceded him, in calling the public atten¬ 
tion to Individual Education, in his TraitSdu Choixet de Ui Mk^ode des Eludes; a 
work very remarkable for the period in which it was written. The first editiog 
was published in 1686.* 
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loose as they may appear, the sli^test glance over our several 
systems, in the succeeding pages, will abundantly show. 
Scotland, indeed, se^ out on cqmparatively a good plan — a 
plan, at least, in full harmony with her political and religious 
institutions, and the hale and stujpdy offspring of both. 
She has indulged in few of those semi-barba»ous antics, 
under the name of Public 'Instruction, those zigzag move¬ 
ments between truth and erro^, which have'characteiised her 
neighbours. In England, there are many materials ,—few 
buildings; some of these materials are lying h^f fcpfinished on 
the ground—some wholly so—others in the block, still awaiting 
the chisel—others not yet raised from the mine. The parts are 
sometimes good — but there is no whole. In Ireland, — all 
that has been done by accidenfin England, in Ireland has been 
done by design. Her Charter schools, her Societies for the sup¬ 
pression of Vice, all these joint stock companies in appearance 
for the promotion of Education, but in reality conspiracies 
against it, were so completely the machinery of a party, that 
it is a matter of no surprise they should have left out 
Education, and retained only the government purpose of the 
hour. All Education sooi\got infected with political and 
sectarian spirit; it was attack on one side, defence on another, 
— a battle fought Jn bvery school,* under every hedge, for the 
minds and feelings of the country. If the Protestant Church 
and State man raised up the ^Charter seminaries as the out¬ 
works of his Ascendency Citadel — the ^ Catliolic, not less, 
constructed in self-defeiidp his bastions within the precincts 
of his Chapel schdbls; whilst a mijldle ^party, between both, 
considered the whole as a i]fere plea for^the disposal of place 
and pension, — a less objectionable or less obvious way of 
bribing Protestant and Catholic into adherence to the 
government How little aven these ends have been answered, 
it will not be difficult to show.^ Education coul(l not coexist 
with such a system, no tnore than such a system could coexist 
with Educj-tioA. Shreds, indeed, of knowledge were picked 
dp by chance in the way — but they fia\^inev5r %een worth 
any thing; such knowledge adds arrogance to oppression, 
and discontent ^o slayery. It is neither happiness nor .power, 
•rtie mind of Ireland was inconsideraficly ^criiiced to selfish 
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and fketing passions and purposes; instruction was made sub- 
^servient to the worst uses of barbarism. With few exceptions 
not onlj( has she now to do much, but, what is far more 
difficult, to undij much of wnaUhas been already done. 

In a Refornfing age, nvith the instruments of correction so 
numerous a\id well adapted in our own hands, to slate an abuse 
ought to^be to corj^ect it. But Ae disposition is not sufficient 
There must# be due acquaintance with the means by which 
such correctipn may most easily, pruSently, and certainly be 
effected, ^e must not sipnply repeal^ ” we must h^e some 
substitute— ^precise .VLiid immediate —to present in its place. 
Other nations have preceded us in the path, and now are 
marshalling us on in the way that we should go. We have tbeir 
failures to warn u§ from eny)r J their triumphs to beckon us 
to success. Less distracted by religious differences than 
ourselves, they have removed the most material obstacle. 
They have, in most instances, come at the real object — 
the esoteric principle of education; and applied boldly and 
wisely to their purpose, all means, high and vigorous, within 
their reach. In the old countries, indqied, they had many of 
the ^ame barriers to throw down or ovqfleap, which still dis¬ 
courage us; but they hav^ looked, without any absurd fasti-^ 
diousness, not only to tliebry, but; to example; — they have 
taken double counsel; from their owi/self-inquh'y on the one 
^land, from the ef]jj»rts of newiir or renovated states, on the 
other; not hesitating •to take the good, and cast by the bad, 
whenever, and wherever they foun^* it. 

The object of th% present \^'ork has been to aid, on these 
principles,^our own eKertions. Th^ first chapters are limited to 
the Theory of National Educatioi(. The real meaning of that 
important word, (so frequently jnisapplied, tind its misapplica¬ 
tion so full o^fatal error,) hasljBen attempted iS> be determined. 
The obligation, the expediency, the necessity, of rendering 
education universal, is discussed. Flhally, sources from 
which it sljpuld*be m^ntained, and the principles and the 
process by which it*sliould be |idministered, conclude this* por¬ 
tion of the work. 

But* theory is a dangerous guide, without^ the chart ayd 
compass of experience The d priori reasoning of thy first 

c 2 
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part of the work, is attempted tQ be proved by the prpctical 
reasoning of the second. A comparison of the systems 
gradually adopted in modern states, with each other — a due 
appreciation of their effects, confil'med by unquestionable and 
extensive experiment—and an examination of their appli¬ 
cability to the peculiarities of ouf own political and social 
condition, — terminate the second. 

The conclusions to which such results must natuf^ly con¬ 
duct, lead us to the tim'd division: or the application of the 
principles, collected both from theory and pra^ticc^, to our own 
particular case. It is not sufficient to ascertain the excellence 
of a particular system : the facility with wliich it can be adapted 
to particular habits and positions, is an equally essential consi¬ 
deration. The author has not'^been insensible to this difficulty 
—he has attempted to conquer it; and in venturing to suggest, 
in the conclusion of the work, such a system as, judging 
from the evidence offered of its efficiency in other states, ap¬ 
peared most calculated to attain the great object of Education 
Reform^ he has not been unmindful of the necessity of con¬ 
sulting existing habits, and usefully applying existing Insti¬ 
tutions, That some Reform js necessary, no one will be hardy 
enough to deny; that the Reform suggested is the only one, or 
the best, it would be Ihe extreme'ofarrogaftce to assume. 

Whatever shall be tlte opinion of people or government, one 
thing, at least, is certain, — th^^^ the sooner it is formed, and the 
sooner, being formed, it is acted upon, the bettef. The necessity 
of National Education oik^ ^ decided, not a moment should be 
lost, in a healthy slate of the community, such as it is hoped 
will soon be the case, in taking measures for its effectual es¬ 
tablishment. Education Iteform is the ^^naturaE sequel to 
Church Reform, as Church Reform has been to Parliamen¬ 
tary. The obstacles to its complete and universal extension 
on just principles will have been .got over. The interests 
which so much tended to pervert it, and to continue its 
perversion,, wilf have passed away. The road will lie wide open 
—smoothed of all difficulties, disc^barra'^sed of all monsters 
and enchantments—for the traveller; all we shall want will 
be men, who' w^’ll gir^ themselves up in stern earnest, for the 
journey. Every hour delayed, is an Imur not .of loss merely, 
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but of injury. Every hour flelayed, casts us deeper into the 
‘‘ Slough of Despond/' leads us further into the treacherous 
forest”, of the Poet. Every step, is a*step farther from the 
/ight way. At this moment tnei;e are thousands, defrauded of 
half their faculties, lyin^ half made up in the thick obstruc¬ 
tion of ign<5rance. At this moment there are thousands mis- 
educatin^ in every part of tha*Empire. ^Phey are already 
treasuring up for themselves and others, for this generation 
and for the generation to come, seeds of error — seeds' of 
crime — bid with the rank harvest of personal and national 
calamity. The Captain Swing of to-morrow, is formed in the 
idle and ragged urchin of to-dS,y. The Captain Rock of to-day, 
was the untaught and dissolute boy of yesterday. Th^ir taste 
vitiated by political dram-drinkkig — burning, from past in¬ 
dulgence, for more —•looking to the gin shop, the club, and 
the newspaper, for all their creeds and all their codes, — if we 
cannot recall them, let us not supply them with new recruits. 
Let us somewhere, and at last, stand between the young ge¬ 
neration about us, and this pestilence. They who have the 
power to prevent, and still permit, are guilty of the guilt—are 
accessories to the misery of millinns of tlieir fellow creatures. 
Government ought to fear po party in this matter; there should 
be none to bind, n&ne to palter with—nd ignorant self-loves to 
woo — no reluctant concessions to winno blind opposition to 
tread under. Who, in a Bri^^h Senate, in the nineteenth 
century, with France gazing on him, and Prussia, and Ame¬ 
rica, will dare to avow himself tKfe Apostle of darkness, a 
Hater of the light—pn ei\^laver of the mintls and hearts of bis 
future countrymei^?*Ministers cam effect this change—if tliey 
tliey rtust, if they b^, indeed, what they profess 
themselves to be, the People*s Representatives and the People*s 
Goveriimenti Education Reform will be the thtrd great Reform^ 
the crowning capital of the column of National Regeneration. 
It will be the seal to the bond; the ward and keeper of all our 
happiness, of alUmr safety, of all our rights. ^Dtlipr measures 
may change, and yMd, and be forgotten, as the national mind 
changes or subsides beneath them ; but this is a measure which 
creates, the national mind — wliich enspres, hy* its firm and 
broad substructious, tUe solidity and durability of every othef 
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Structure. We raise up breakwaters against all vicissitudes, 
which would plunge us back again into “ the ancient night” 
from which we have yet but scarc^^ely escaped, or precipitate us 
forward into extravagances which will risk the blessings we 
now enjoy. Until this shall be obtained, othey reforms may 
be good, but they must also be provisional. The instruments 
we must use to work reform^, are not reformed themselves. 
Make the minds of men, you are masters of them actions — 
give them a right direction to a noble end, and you may safely 
trust all further progress, all ultimate improv^emVnt, to thewr- 
selves. 

Ministers have not been quiia insensible to these calls. 
Something has been done in Ireland — something in England; 
but these somethings are satires rather upon the feebleness of 
their means, or the coldness of their intentions, than living 
eulogies of their knowledge and zeal for the true interests of 
Education. The adoption, for the first time, of a National 
Board of Education in Ireland—the grant of 20 , 000 /., for 
the first time, for the purposes of Education in England — and 
far more important than either, because striking at strong 
prejudices, the recognition by the Legislature of the necessity 
and expediency of compelling Education, in the clauses ol the 
late Factory Act, —7 are all evideiices of a change of tide, a 
reflux, even in Govenianent opinions, — the last, generally, 
to be affected,—and decisive of the near advent of this first of 
human blessings. The time is now pas^ fur vexing its bright 
course with the seductions ^jof this party, or with the terrors of 
that—it is a solemn, sacred, national caiise^ embracing all duties 
and all interests, beginning,^with those which link us with the 
angels, and ending only wlu^'c we blend v^ih the beast. All 
Europe gazes in .astonishment at our inferiority — at our 
apathy. We, whose loftiest pretension has been to lead on the 
civilisation of the age and species, to find ourselves ip the rear of 
our inferiors, and to require teaching in that very art on which 
all civilisation fnust finally depend! — this s^iould not be,— 
Our pational honour should be better vindicated from the stain. 
The Minister should not wait till Reform calls to him for his 
hesitating assent — he should take the “ initiatif^^ boldly with 
ins age and country, and create evenj^s instead of following 
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them^ Nor let him think tljp,t, in such a work, he should want 
co-operators. There is not a man in these realms, who 
hath drunk at the fountains^rom which morality and intelli- 
,gence flow, who would nor gl|idly press forward at such a 
spirit-waking invitation. Not a day passes, but some token of 
its inward stirring is sent “forth. What a year ago appeared 
impossible, to-day is sought &)r — to-morrow will be done. 
But the^otC| is as*important as fhe loJien. Whilst yet unruffled 
by the rush of contending parties, th^ Minister can sit down, 
and take injfno^; a faction, but a country, in his glance; whilst 
he can legi^ate, not for this isthmus of life on which he stands, 
but for the continent of hunlkn existence beyond it; let him, 
in the name of country and religion, of all that is dear^to man, 
patiently but fervently, but above all immediately, set him down 
to the task. A nobler never yet was confided to human in¬ 
tellect;^— to pour out blessings on any country, in any age, is 
worth the ambition of the proudest; but when that blessing 
is universal enlightenment—and when that country are these 
realms — and when all this is done in the full blaze of the 
nineteenth century, — nothing can be added in this life to the 
distinction; the full rgward for, the inestimable service can 
only be conferred in the pext 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


PART L 


Theory— Principles of National Eductation, 


. ** tiavr^xvov irupos (rc\as.’* iEsciiYLUS. 

“ Ce n*est pas une aine, ce n’est pas un corps, qu*on dresse —‘cfest un homme.** 

Montaigne. 


General Positions. 

Education, —what is Education?—what are its ends?—what 
are its means?—Is it a blessing?—If so, of what description 
— under what restrictions or protections, — how i^^ it to 
be established—how maintained?—These are all questions 
which have successively agitated, and still continue to agitate, 
numerous parties in this country. They are each of them 
momentous; eacli deserving of .active and searching inquiry, 
of sound and early conclusion. Loose and partial views only 
perpetuate and multiply error; theory, unless collected from 
facts and accurately systematised, cannot be reduced to prac¬ 
tice, — unless* practicabje, it is little better than ingenious 
trifling. » 

What is Education ?—There is not, p''rhaps,\n the range of 
art or science a more diflic^ilt question. A celebrated philo¬ 
sopher has observed, that it is an Art —for nature has not given 
us any instinct on this subject as an infal’ible guide. Man is 
the only animal wlio follows'ho certain path. What a variety 
of singular and cofttnasted customs amongst savage nations ? 
How little do they appear to be* enlightened by that feeling 
which, of all others, is the most universal,—^materrial affection. 
Civilised man has refledeed, and inquired, but he has not yet 
been enabled to reduce Education to strictly fixed principles. 
Tfhe attempt has been made in pefmany,* "ilid, under the de¬ 
signation of Paedagogy, it has assumed the rank of a science. 
But a desigiiatlon is. not sufficient to produce unanimity. 
Every district has its system; everv system ha& been blamed 
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and praised in turn. The ^ry bases of each have been suc¬ 
cessively attacked. What diversity of opinion on the propriety 
'of punishments and rewards—on authority and emulation—on 
severity of discipline, or the absence of discipline altogether! 
The very first 4)bsitions, in some instances, are scarcely yet 
determined! We know not yet, decidedly, how far the mind, 
with its innumerable delicacies a^d intricacies, can be wielded, 
or discipline^ by the body. We know not how far physical force 
and developement correspond to mofal; or what are those 
faculties, or^h^ are the laws of their affinity, which mutually 
strengthen <fr paralyse each other. Condillac’s and Bonnet’s 
statues, though each lead to ft totally different theory through 
the same fiction, are not the result of much experiment or ob¬ 
servation. Their human being, is what a human being might 
be, not what it is: hot is this extraordinary, when even the 
physical portion of our double nature, falling as it does imme¬ 
diately under the notice of our own senses, has been scarcely 
better explained. We have advanced a few steps; we know 
somewhat better what we are to avoid, but do we yet know what 
we are to do? Are we to subject children to the influence of 
physical habits, or, on the contrary, to use every effort to eman¬ 
cipate tliem from them ? ^ Are we to despise their cries, or is 
pain an intimatiuli to wbWi we ouglrt implicitly to yield? 
How are they to be fed? What is •the influence of early 
nourishment on the future being ? What are the effects, from 
which we are flkecidedly bound to preserve them ?—what those 
against which they should be hartj^jned from their childhood 
up?—All these poiiits, even to the material Instinct, are still 
vague and uncertjiiy. The mother trusts herself to chance 
and experiment, and, not having/the attention or* the means 
to transmit the result to the generations, whicR follow, her 
successors inherit her ignorance only, and luwe again to pass 
over the same road of difficufty and doubt. 

It is, unquestionably, a singular ciiicumstance, that, of all 
problems, the pj’oblem of Education is that, \o which by far 
the smallest share^•persev^sring and rigorous analysis has y®t 
been applied. The same e^ipiricism, which once reigned 
supreme in the domains of cluhnistry, astroi^piyy? and medi¬ 
cine, still retain^ possession, in many instances, of those •of 
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education. Our age is distinguished for its indefatigable 
attention to the most minute phenomena of the material 
world; but the intellectual and^moral are yet without their 
journalists. No journal is kept of the phenomena of infancy 
or childhood—no parent has yet registered, day after day, 
with the attention of an astronomer, who prepares his Ephe- 
merides, the marvellous developements of his child.* Until 
this be done, there can be no solid base for reasoning; we 
must still deal with conjecture. Until experience be more 
severely and constantly consulted, the Art of. Eckication may 
appear to advance; but we shall find that we only h?ive changed 
place, and that Education itself has remained where it was. f 

• Perhaps we ought to except the Journal given by Madame Guizot in the 
Annedes dHEducation and republished'in her Lettres sur VEducation domestiquef 
and the specimen which forms the Appendix to Mhi Edgcworth*s Practical Edti- 
catioih vol* “i* P‘ 1^^^* lender the name of Notes, containing Conversations and 
Anecdotes of Children, Short and irregular as it is, it is liiglily instructive and 
interesting. The Journal of the German Schwartz is considered much too im¬ 
aginary and romantic. 

f The history of Education, botli as art and science, is highly illustrative 
of this diversity and fluctuation. Previous to the Reformation, tliere was teach¬ 
ing, but little education. That little was almost exclusively confined to the 
upper and professional classes. Chailemagne ami Alfred made some eflbrts to 
establish, on a broad basis, elementary as wc[l as superior education; but the 
results were trifling —not extending beyond their own lives, and soon yielding 
to the general barbarism. the thirteenth century, the mendicant friars gave 
some attention, but on a confin'^d principle, to popular education ; and in 1379, 
the Hieronymites of Deventer more din 'tly applied themselves to its reform, but 
'with little further result, from too exclusive a regard to superior education, than 
merely preparing the way for the numerous improvements which w^ere to follow. 
The Reformation and thr Restoration of letters are the true commencements of 
enlightened and general education. ( Ucbcr.uckt, or Sketch of Pedagogical 
Literature to the End of the eighteenths Centurp, by Petr i ^Leipsig, 1805.) 

The period from that epoch to our>time may be divid cl into two others; — I, 
from the Reformation to Rousseau ; and, 2. from RousL^au to the present day. 
Each of these periods is marked by a very distinct character of practice and opinion. 

Martin Luther, so early as 1524, urged the nobility and municipalities of Ger¬ 
many to erect popular schools. Philip Melancthon, in 1560, founded a school, 
and originated a system of or<ganisation, which was for a considerable time in 
vigour. Their exani,plc was followed by most others of the Reformed sects in 
Europe, and rivalled by the exertions of the Jesuits in 1540,^n their numerous es¬ 
tablishments for boys, and by the Ursulines anh the order**!^ St. Elizabeth in tlipirs 
for girls. The Jansenists followed later. (Histoire GMrale de Portrayal. Am¬ 
sterdam, 1755—1757.)* Nor were ih% principles of education less attended to 
than the materials. *Vhc narrow spirit of the middle ages, which still adhered 
to thes^ institutions, waS greatly corrected by Mont&igne {Essais. I*ariy, 1818.}, 
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BuJ are there no facts, from the immense collection of 
various observations, to guicfe us to something more precise ? 


J)y Charron {Le Livre de la Sagesse. Paris, 167 1 . ). Valentine Ickelsamer reprobated 
the practice of speying in teaching children to read. Albrecht DUrer attempted 
to unite dnawing and writing. Geq^roi Gory published, in 1559, his Calligraphy 
in French, Italian, and Latin; and Barhedor and Ldbey two of the French Society 
of Calligranhists, arranged models for pupils, which were engraved and very com¬ 
monly useu. A general improvement had Commenced, Religious education alone 
made little progress. Exclusively polemic, it liad yet nothing of that lining 
spirit, that unctii^n, which alone can touch the heart. But this defect was soon 
sought to be remedied both by Protestants and Catholics. Two distinguished 
individuals, diftfring in creed, but united in heart and objects, — Franpois de 
Ion, the illustrious Archbishop of Qaltabrai, and Philij) James Sjrener, — in the 
end of the seventeenth century, first took means to correct it. Though some¬ 
what touched by a certain “ pietism,” (but so pure that it could scarerfy be cen¬ 
sured,) they both had th^ merit of raisjng themselves above the prejudices of their 
age and country. Fenelon* preached charity to an intolerant nation — Spener, 
practical Christianity to the supporters of a dry and dogmatic controversy. They 
both placed virtue above orthodoxy, and both recommended systems of educa¬ 
tion, which, though limited in details, have still, by their gentle and wise spirit, 
produced the happiest results. Fenclon may be considered the first who seri¬ 
ously attended to female education. {Vie db Fenelon, par le Cardinal de Beaus- 
set. Be VEducatien des FiUes, par Fenelon.) Spener, was the great propa¬ 
gator of Catechetical instruction, (see his Life, b> C. F. Wilke, at the head of 
a ne^ edition of his work Bern Geistliche Ikiesterlhur^, 1830, and his Gedankcn, 
8cc.) Spener was more fortunate^than Fenelon in his influence on popular edu¬ 
cation. Fenclon was opposed by^lhe Jesuits — Spimcr was supported by Ernest 
the Pious, Duke of Saxe Gotha. Several* schools ^essentially practical were 

^founded under his auspices. From one of these—jhe school of Gotha_proceeded % 

Augustus Hermann Frar^c, the most illui^trious writer on Education of his time. 
A disciple of Speixrr, and imbued with his spirit, he felt still more strongly than 
his master the ameliorations of which education was still susceptible. Witliout 
fortune, with few assistants, he shrunk not from the g)bstacles opposed to his 
projects, and successively gsUiblisiied, by his efforts, new institutions, united at 
Halle under the humbl|j cj^signation of the Brphan House. This establishment, 
the model of so many ^%;rwards founded if Germany, comprises—1. the Orphan 
House* properly so called ; 2. the Pcedagogium, or School f<fr the upper and 
middle classes; 3. the Latin School^ d. the Schools of Industry; 5. the 
ATomo/SchoolsJ Its teachers spread ^hrough all German^y its spirit and me¬ 
thods; and to Uiis day the Moravians preserve in their institutions (their founder. 
Count Zinzendorf, vs^as his pupil,) the genius illustrious master. Several 

of his fellow labourers subsequcntljPdistinguished themsel%es by their exertions 
in advancing ^ducaffoii, anil Petri, in his ** Uebcrdcht, has given us 

inte^resting details of tfcf principalf Amongst them may be noticed J. Lange, 
a distinguished grammarian, author* of a treatise on the amelioration of 
schools;^ jr.i2am5ac/», author of the Perfect Instructor; J. J. Hecker, author o£ 
an Anatomy for Youth, and founder of the Schools 6f Indultry; J. J. Fdlbig<v,a 
Catholic priest, founder of ^formal schools in Austria, &t. &c. &c. * 
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The mental and moral habits of different sects—of difl^rent 
professions (though many are adopted very late in life)—but 

- 1 --- 

r 

Fraiikc may be considered as the first who contributed, ii][a marked manner, 
to the present spirit of Education. His principles and practice l;>ecome, in this 
point of view, of deep interest. He considered—1. Religion as the basis of all 
education, and by religion he understood an entire faith in God and Christianity. 
He grounded this opinion on the belief that children were indjscriminately in¬ 
clined to evil, and required purKlcation. Intellectual without religious education, 
he considered an evil; but religion and piety were regarded as compatible with 
every situation in life. With this view, a strict surveillance w^ recommended 
to parents and teachers; exercises of piety, singing, prayer, religious instruction, 
insisted on. The injurious effects arising^ from too much severity in these par¬ 
ticulars, have been ascribed to Franke’s system; they are more justly attributable 
to the indiscreet zeal of his successors. So far from extreme austerity, he en¬ 
couraged, as judicious relaxations, bodily exercise, mevhanical labour, country 
walks, &c. &c. 2. Intellectual Education was conducted with strict reference 

to the future position of the pupil, but in all instances was most ample. Ele¬ 
mentary Education, for instance, embraced not only reading, writing, and cal¬ 
culation, but outlines of natural history, physics, geography, civil history and 
legislation. The pupils in the higher departments of education, were taught in 
classes directed by intelligent master’s. The masters were not attached to par¬ 
ticular classes, but pursued the special subject prescribed by the general plan of 
studies. The pupils were actively occupied. “ Jnltdlioji,'* or observation by the 
senses, frequent application of the dnterrogativ* and repeating system,. and 
periodical examinations, were amongst the most prominent of his methods. (See, 
fora fuller account, Jieschrtibu7igi or Bescriplion of the Orphan House of 
Halle, ^c. Halle, 1799.) Franks’ died in 1727, and many of his opinions and 
principles of teaching are now. superseded; but it should never be forgotten, 
that he was the great precursor of the tf*icceeding period. 

The Reformation produced, in concurrence with the Restoiition of Letters, its 
mental revolution; the philosophicjjl spirit of the eighteenth century — (that spirit 
which overturned and reo instructed society) —in its effects upon Education, ri¬ 
valled the Reformation. It affected to regenerate e\*.ry thing, and at once ; and 
though much evil and no less ridicule necessarily alta'’lnid to such preposterous 
pretensions, it led, in the end, to maii^ useful practical results. The majority of 
the Education writers of that period applied themselves^ however, to individual 
and not to general education; but their principles were easily moditied ; they 
soon extended from tho^juivate circle to^ the public school, anp were more or 
less recognisable in every institution, from Superior to Elementary. John Locke, 
who more properly belongs t(jy the preceding period, had already given a new 
impulse to Educatioi^ Reform in England ('rhovghts concerning Education, <^c .); 
but his more remarkable merit was to have suggesficd the Emile o^ Jean Jacques 
Itbusseflu, Tiiis celebrated work of a still more celebrated author, produced 
more evil and and less good, than could have been expected. Rejected without 
regard for its numerous excellencies, or. the one hand, (it was burnt by the Par- 
liai?'ent of Paris, in t762, and the author condemned to prison,) adopted without 
reference to its still more numerous errors on the ^ther ;• if it corrected many 
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especially the broadly traceci^characters of nations, are marked 
,by features too regularly recurring, too decided, to have 

- 1 —- 1 - 

abuses, it went far^to replace them by greater. Modern education, until very 
recently, \fas i^rongly infected by Jthe vices to which this remarkable work gave 
rise. His theory may be characterised, assail nature, and no religion. The child 
in his syst<^ is left to entirely guided Ify itself. Self love is the “ instinct ino- 
teur j *’ good wi^ and benevolence to all, fhe consequence. Hence, all that is re¬ 
quired on the part of the teacher, is to study the chtracter of the pupil, to anticipate 
his wants, to treart him witli strict justice, to make him obey by habit, without any 
appearance of sJveri^, or too punctiliously insisting on his several dutjps. This 
principle is earned througji the whole of moral and intellectual education, as well 
as physical. The country is chosen ftll the age of twelve at least, as the scene 
best adapted to this developement. It is required that it should be in all cases 
spontaneous, aided, however, by artificial contrivances (Madame de Genlis has 
adopted the same injurioyts theory); tljese contrivances to be imitated from nature. 
Moral education is to be insfhuated, rather than taught; the pupil is to be left to 
example and experience. The conduct of the teacher—reward and punishment 
arising naturally from the action itself—absence of all measures,— 

these are the best lessons; and, by their means, a child may be educated in 
a manner conformable to nature, and without risking the infection of either 
obstinacy or lying — the results only of bad education. Intellectual Educa¬ 
tion, in like manner, is to be left to nature. It is not to commence until the 
child evinces a desire for instruction. No stimulaitt is to be used to excite this 
desire; but, once testified, tlie child is t(f be taught music, especially singing 
— writing — drawing after natuiy — geography, always beginning with that of 
his native place — geometry, by ii^e^ns of an exact cBpy of the figures, and a pro¬ 
cess which leads to a discovery of the problems^by the child itself. Serious 
•studies are excluded altogether; they become, by means of mtuition, a mere 
amusement. The great^defect of this .%stem is, the omission of all Religious 
instruction. He #lcms to li|^ve passed by the moral and religious elements of 
human nature altogether; he is opposed to al^ teaching on authority; and, con- 
sisfently with this principle, defers all lessons on religion tO' the age of eighteen. 
This error has, till lately,•betrafbd itself strongly in modern Pcedagogy, and 
is the cause of much th# greater part of its defects.— {Emile, ou de VEducation. 
Anti-Emile de J. S, FoiAley. Histoire de la*Vie et des Ouvrages de'J. J. Rousseau, 
par Musset-Eathey. PiU-is, 1821.) ^ • 

The influence of Rousseau’s theory Vas soon felt in ^ermany. Franke’s 
reform had excised the popular atteutit^ — but it was still imperfect. The spirit 
of philosophisnf and innovation soon seized the opportunity, not so much of com¬ 
pleting it, as of turning it in an opposite directions Johan Bernard Basedow, an 
enthusiastic admirer of Rousseau’s opinions, under the aflspices of the Count 
BernstorflT, de^c^ted*himself exclusively to the extension of popular education ; 
aneb in 1768, published his Vorslelli^ig, ^ “ Invitation to the Friends of Humanity^ * 
to co-operate with him in this great work. This was followed by his » Elementary 
Book, or, as it is entitled in the second edition, which afterwards became so cele¬ 
brated, his Elementary Work:** it comprises numerous engravings, intendeoktt^ 
render more intelligible the Aijects of instruction, on th<*plan of the 0 rbi 4 pictut 
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originated from mere casualty. ^ So strongly is the reverse 

the case, that, if we could ascertain with sufficient accuracy the, 

« 

-- . - 

of Amos ComcniiiSf a teacher of the scventecntli centurjr, many of whose 
principles Basedow borrowed. The Elementary Book was suc<!eeded, in 
177S, by the ** Book Methods,^' intended for the use of fathers and mothers. 
In those writings are developed thu: leading principles of his system. In 
direct opposition to Franke, he consit\ers Physical and Intellectuar Education 
of primary importance—Religious of secondary. lie consequently lays great 
stress on gymnastic exercises, and whatever can contribute Jo the develope- 
ment of the bodily health or vigour of the i)upil. Intellectual Education must 
precede moral or religious, because it is only through the undei-?.taiidiug we can 
reach the heart. Hence all instruction shtjiihl be iwclusirdi/ rational — religious 
and moral, as well as intellectual: the exercises of memory tending to diill rather 
than to sharpen the natural intelligence, the only method to be adopted with 
effect, is observation by the senses, or intuition. This is sufficient to teach every 
thing. The details of education—the languages, t*tcf i^^c. — are of minor import¬ 
ance ; the great point is, developementof body and mind. Basedow did not con¬ 
iine himself to mere precept; he travelled through various parts of Germany — 
raised considerable sums for purposes of education (amounting to 150,000 franks 
from his friends alone) — obtained from the Prince of Dessau, not only i>ecuniary 
means but a site at Dessau, for ah extensive establishment, and there erected 
it in 1774, under the imposing title of the ** Philanthropic Instilution.** His 
unquiet spirit, and the quarrel which occurred between him and his fellow labourer 
Wolke, induced liimto Icavp it, for oMier experiments, in 177S. The school con¬ 
tinued open till 1793, and gave birth to numerpus other establishments, of which 
the principal were those^ ^farschtins l^chnrj)fenthiil. {Bci/tru”Ct or 

T)oc}iments rclatii^ to the I.ife^f J^asedoir, In/ Jiathnuin, 1791; and/.cAoi, ijl’c.y 
or Ptyi’, CharacteTy and Writing- of Basedowy hij T^Ieycvy 1792. — Uchcr Basedon^ 
Vorschla;jey <^c., or On the Propos(ds of^tasedow for in^nroving the Education of 
Yonthy 1769.) Basedow had numerous disciples, pvho forii^bd the school, de¬ 
signated from their head cstal)lislu]|cnt at Dessau, the Philanlhro/dsls. Amongst 
them may be noticed C/aT //. Jf'olkcy already mentioned ; J. Isclin, author ofIthe 
“ Ut’l}er Jhiscdou's Vorsrhla"cJ. //. .6V/7/j;><*?'aulh(^ of several esteemed works 
for children, “ Lihrary (f Youlhf' <^c.; J. Ch. *ior. Sallzmauy head of the 
seminary of Schnepfenthal, and autlW of several work» 5 *J. Ch» J'r. Cutsmuths, 
distinguished by^iis Gynuiastiky 1804; E, Ch, Trappy author of the best out¬ 
line of the system of the Philanthropisf-j ( Versuchy 1788); E. E, de liochowy 
promoter of rural and founder of several l^^ormal schools : and au/hor of numerous 
w'orks upon elementary and rural Education, printed in 1790; ♦and finally, the 
celebrated Abbe J.onis Gaulli(%'y who died in 1818, and whose method, from the 
Bapport of M. Dacier to the Academic des*"Inscriptions ct Belles Ecttersy appears 
tp have been strictly conformable to the system lof the Philantbropists. ** Sa 
mfithc^dc, aussi utile qii’ingf^nicuse, oblig^ de^^iniplifier* d’analyser, de classe,»* Ics 
id<jes. Elle fournit les moyens de former le jugement et im sens droit; elle habitue 
A rcvciller et a squtenir son attention. • J/intC*ret, rarnour-propre bien ordonn^*, 
y^>«aulation, la gloire, et la fionte, sont autant de mobiles qu’ellc met en action.’* 
{Rapp%rt, <Jc. Expjose*analytique des Mdthodcs de tAbbd Manltiery par M. L, P. 
Jussieu* ^822.) 
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early js well as the*late education of these different masses, we 
might, without difficulty, I am persuaded, from such data, 

-—,---^ 1 —-- 

The system of the Philanthropists was stif nuously opposed. Amongst the most 
distinguished of its*adversaries was Louis Jitne de la Chalotaisy author of the 
Essai suT VEducation iSTa/iona/t'—it Vas condemned as insufWcient, and flimsy, but 
it doubtless led to many important ameli^ations in education, not only by the 
efforts whiA it excited,'but the numerous pcedagogical publications to which it 
gave birth. 13ul^iotwithstanding these unquestioi^ble merits, the Philanthropists, 
either individuallj or as a body, were far from answering the growing intelligence 
and wants of thtjage^ The Eclectic school, if so it may be called, — men, who, 
without addictinf; themselves implicitly to any master or system, selected what¬ 
ever they found good in Ach, — eiule^ourcd, from their retreats, to supply this 
defect, and to apply their calm philosophy and deep knowledge to the further 
improvement of education. The writings of J. G. Sulzcr, J, P. Milkr, J. G. 
Eiisch, C. I\ JPeisse, and especially of the celebrated philosopher, Eant, who 
published a “ Treatise on Edi^alion'" in 1803, preluded to that fuller devclope- 
ment of education, of Avliich Henry Pestalozzi was destined to be the chief in¬ 
strument iai our own days. 

Few have a more unquestionable claim to the gratitude of mankind than this 
distinguished man. Had lie been enabled to transfuse his own higli-mindedness, 
his comprehensive philanthropy, liis enlightciKd philosophy, into the minds of 
his disciples and successors — had he succeeded in rescuing himself from those 
petty and humiliating intrigues, which embittered esyecially his latter days — he 
would not have had to lament tjie curtailment or abandonment of so many of his 
projecls, nor seen his model school successively transferred to Stanz, Burgdorf, 
Milnchen-Bucksce, antl^Yverdun. * ,The conduct of*Schmidt — his evil genius, 
as he well merited to be called — Bis literary alid politital contests, his domestic 
feuds, his pecuniary embarrassments, clouded the evening of tife almost with 
uisanity, and have detracted much from^hose true merits which belong to him 
as the great Father ^ moitern Education. 

The system of Pestalozzi flifters materially^ from those of his predecessors. 
Thqugh iinlmed in early life with the ideas of ilousseau^nd adopting in part the 
opinions of the Philanthrop^ts, Ik^ considered the radical defect of all previous 
systems to be, the ignorance of the majority of teachers of the flrst elements of 
the science, inserting iim^ieir instruction the/principles of nature and experience. 
He loohed to nature, for^ the only true system. — This system •he believed he 
had discovered. His leading idea was, ^hat the child‘should not rely, for his 
knowledge, on the knowledge or hearsa;^evidence of others, iftt on its oivn actual 
examination, 'rtiis he termed ** Intuition .**—Hence he discarded all instruc¬ 
tion dependent on the Socratic,.Catechetical, or Jlational methods; — he used 
neither composition, nor questions; but merely presented thctobjects of study in 
an order rigorous^ progressive, ayd, for a time, suflicient to make a full impression 
on the understanding ^tlie pupik^ To facilitate these lessons, he clastiiflecf 
and arranged, — every object was refei^cd, according to its analogy, to one of 
three categories— Words, Form, and Numbers* These three elementary examples 
afforded ^dl exercise for the eyes, the hands, the memory, the'understanding, ai»d^ 
the imaginatioji, —^and* the process adopted in one instance, was succei^ively 
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pronounce the national cliarac|;er which ought, d pr^ri^ to 

belong to each. But, unfortunately, these are the very defi- 

« 

--- 1 --- 

applied to all others — to religion, morality, reading, writing, geography, mathe¬ 
matics, &c. (Schrijlent or Works of H. Pestalozrdy 1817.—A/. A, JiiUierii Esprit 
de la M^thode d'Education de Pestalozzij 18li.— Dr, Biber, Memoir of Pestalozzi, 
and his Plan of Educaliont 1831.) , The chief accusation against Pestalozzi’s 
system is, that like that of the Philanthropists, though from totdily different 
causes, it does not provide sud^iently for religious education, -1 but this charge is 
abundantly refuted by a reference to his works, particularly to^e “ Wie Gertrud, 
ihre Kinder lehrt, *’ — On the contrary, he made it “ the key-sfenc of his whole 
plannot, indccil, as Niedcrer, one of his disciples did, “ by overfeeding his pupils 
with the strong meat of his deep doctrkaal views,” \)ut “by nursing them up 
with milk, the appropriate food of babes,”—in other words, adapting his instruc¬ 
tion to the age and capacity of his hearers. The manner in which the religious 
education of Yverdun was conducted, is an exemplification of his anxiety to 
reduce these views to practice. Whence such ralninnies arose, it is easy to 
divine. A total misconception of the religious peculiarities of the German 
mind, and an intolerant and narrow preference of form to substanve, was the 
source from which they sprang, and from which they still are propagated in 
tliis, and other countries. (Piber, pp. 73. 16'7. *1‘17. 167.) 

Pestalozzi had several disciples, tmiongst wliom are classed rather too implicitly, 
the Abbe Girard and A/, de Fellenber>r. The A bbf* Girard was one of tlic three Com¬ 
missioners appointed by th^ Municipal Council of Fribourg to examine the merits 
of the establishment of Yverdun, aii(^ imbibed eajly the leading principles of Pes- 
talozzi, but their methods are essentially distinct. lie borrows as much, indeed, 
from the Abbf* Gaultier and the Phiianthre^p'sts, as fror^ tliat great master. He 
adopted his logic, but applied it«.o Grammar'instead of Mathematics, tiie utility 
of which appeared to have h)een exaggerated by P(‘stalozzi. Syntax w^as liis 
instrument of all education ; other studies, such as arithmetic, geography, Ac. he 
considered as accessories. 'Phis he terms “ la grande pniUe dt^on art “ la Pensde 

Mhe," His system also not on 1 3 ^ admits, but encinirages the Socratic metliod_ 

composition, &c. (excli^led by Pcstalozzi), and assumes, as its distinctive title, the 
designation of “ la methode rationale,^'' It is byt justj^*e to add, that the accuracy of 
the theory has been fully supported by tlie success of [he^jiractice. The Institution 
at Fribourg continued to furnish nuVierous instances of gfeat develdpemcnt, as well 
as of acquisitioci, amongst its pupils, until its suppression, through the'intrigues 
of the clergy of the canton, in 1823. *For an outline of his system, see E\ A/. /.. 
NaviUe, De rEducation Publique, \^5 —172. 2me Sect. art. hi. and 

more especially the works of the Abb^* Girard himself, and,of his pupils_ 

Neue Verhandlungen der Ijlchiveizerischen Gememnutzigen Gesellschaft, 1825; 
La Grammaire dci Campagnes, 1821 ; Explication du Plan de Fribourg, ^c. ij*c. 
For the destruction of the school of Fribourg, a^d the caflses wpich led to it, see 
edso.Naville, ^c. Note D. p. 413; LeUr%^ du Coiishlt'Municipal dc la Vplc de 
Fribourg, 13 Mars, 1823, &c. &c. *M. de Fellenberg has employed the Pes- 
talozzian method, but with great improvements, in the education of youth. His 
grand principle WapplicaMily; — create all the wants you can gratify, but none 
beyond that line—edrjcate the people for what thi pcoph; arp destined to be. In- 
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ciencips of which we have complain. We hear enough of 
this method and of that, but we are seldom informed of their 


struction he considers secondary—as only a minor portion of education; accord¬ 
ingly) he aljots to it not more than one hour in the four and twenty. It is thus 
ardently soughffor; it is a pleasure) and not a pain. Labtmr is his great instru¬ 
ment— “/c grand moralisateur de Vhomme;** — his end, the developing and 
ennobling tl^ character ^f the individual ^nd society. He has been eminently 
successful, notwithstanding all the opposition mfde, and still making, to his 
efforts. Ilofwyl^is a noble and encouraging proof of what can be accomplished 
by steady adher^cc #o such principles, even by a single man. {Des Imtitutt 
de Hofwyl^ par iv Comte de Villevieille. Ijcttre de M, Pictet^ ^c. stir les Elablisse- 
mens de Af. de Fellenherg^ Aperqu (hfs Vues du Fondaleur de Ht^wyU Revtee 
Encydopidique, Evidence of H. Brougham^ Esq. Journal of Education^ No. xii. 
p. 337.) Other institutions, combining both Girard’s and de FellenbA-g’s sys¬ 
tems, have been recently established in Switzerland, amongst the most success¬ 
ful of which may be notreed ^hat of the Castle of Lenzbiirg, in the Canton of 
Aargau. {Notice sur la Maison iCEducation dans le Chateau de Lenzhourgy 1831.) 

During these improvements on the Continent, England was not altogether idle, 
Fcstalozzi had given the first impulse in Europe to Mutual Education. (Wie 
Gertrudf i^’C’) The honour, however, of its invention is claimed by Dr. Bell {Tn~ 
structions for conducting Schools 1817. pff! 16, 17.) and by Joseph Lancaster. 
{Letter to John Forster, Esq. c^c. It is well ascertained, however, that the 

mere form was employed in the East, from time iinn^morial. Pietro della Valle, 
who travelled there in the beginning of the^ seventeenth century, speaks of its 
existence,—some time anterior, certainly, to the experiment with John Friskin 
at the Madras school injl797. It aiso appears to h«ve been applied in France, 
hy the Chevalier Paulet, in 1780, "though not*extysively. {Plati Education 
^ourles Enfans pauvres, par le Comte Alex. Labor^, 1816.) Between Dr. Bell 
and Mr. Lancaster the dispute is easily j^ttled. Dr. Bell has undoubtedly the 
prior claim. {Pripgiples of Elementary Teaching, by Prof. PiUans. 1819. Post- 
script, p. 126.) But, after all, the object of tjie contest scarcely appears worth 
the #rchemence which it has excited. It is a cheaper anymore expeditious form ; 
but, after all, a form. NeitJier Bell nor Lancaster appear to have ever truly 
penetrated to the spitit. ^Sc^nc inconveniences they removed — they drilled better, 
and drew tiglftcr the ift^chinery ; but this 'k the mere surface of Education: 
Education itself ih^y scarcely touched. But if England did notarise to the full 
elevation of the Pestalozzian system, (the<)arent, undoubtedly of that high and 
ennobling tone which now pervades so^enerally continental Education, and of 
which so many traces are perceptible in their pedagogical productions, from 
Schwabe's Lese und Lehr Buch, up to Mad‘. N. 4 fe Saussure's Education Pro.- 
gressive,) she did not want writers wlfo added materially tb the practical and 
every-day depaijracnti^of the aij. Miss Edgeworth on one side, and Mrs. Hannah. 
More^ on the othe^ witkdlit aflecti^ to found a new school, still less to adopt 
imphcitly the systems of others, by their good sense and earnestness corrected 
many old and pernicious absurdities, and made the first step towards reform, by 
arousing us to some sense of our defects. Our rftetaphysicians contribute?!,# 
also, to these mattei;-of-fect in^rovements; but, from th^ material character of 
VOL. I. D • . ^ 
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results. Wo are told what has Ipeen done; but Wliethei; there 
was good reason for doing it, or due eiicouragenieiit for 


their piiilosopliy, even In the Iiaiuls of^its purest niul most eloquent teachers, such 
ns DiigaUl Stewart, Alison, &c., Kducation was precluded all chance of advanc¬ 
ing to that dignity and spiritual power which it has attained elsewhere. J)r. 
Chalmers^ indeed, seems, of all our Kducation writers, the best qualified for this 
mngniticent task; but he has hitherfb dealt chieHy in gencralitiesl A system 
of Education, into the details of %vhich his lofty and glowing spirit could be 
infused, would, of all others, be the most fitted to redeem the country from its 
present gross ntlacliment to the material and mechanietd. America has out¬ 
stripped us in the wise application of means. U'cbstcrf who stKnds at the head 
of her Educationists, has boldly insisted on the necessity of making Education 
universal; Cfmnning has cast into it a portion of his pure and solemn morality ; 
Mrs. ChSblj l)y several little treatises, of great practical value, has consider¬ 
ably ameliorated Maternal Education; and, by thus preparing the soil for the 
good seed, done as much as most of her fellow-Ulmurers for the ultimate ends 
of all Education. Ilut in America, as w'cll as in England, there is no general 
system, no great eagerness for discovery. The merit is the employment of old 
means,—leaving to Germany and France the honour of inventing ne^v ones. 

In this latter country there li.is been no lack of this spirit of adventure. 
M, Jacolot has departed widely*’from all preceding systems. Ilis Theory, 
termed, with much pretension, VEn.seignemcnl Cnivcrbcly is to produce the 
“ intellectual emancipation ” of the whole human race, by means of a method 
at once simple, invariable, piacticnble byall-:rri^h or poor, infallible in its 
effects, &c. I'lc. 'i'lic spirit of Iii-, doctrine is comprised in tiiree maxims — 
“ Tout esl cn lout "—“ On pent enset^ner ce 

qu'on ipiorc — lliree‘*staalin{* positions, no doubt, l)ut which AI. Jacotot- 
New'ton, AI. .Tfuotot-Soerate. as his followers have styled him, has not applied 
to any more important result than llK^nactical improvement of the memory and 
altcntion. I’he w/tV/aW tlediiclble fiom these piineiples is comprised in a single 
precept, “ ./tppreuez par cceur chose ct y mpportez tout; ” and, to effect this, 
“ liepelez sans cessc a precept neither new nor yet absiud, and which has been 
jiractiscd time immemorial, with inueh advantage, b^t vvitlioiit any of the wonders 
which the spirit of partisanship has recently ascribed to it. AI. Jacotot disdains 
to enter into any logical defence o^his theory: he apjjei^ls simply^o practice and 
resnils. On tkese, Ijowevor, tlu*re is much division of opinion, even in*France ; 
and, of course, no sinaH vehemence aipl partiality. Facts, how ever, better proved 
than those alrcady'^produced, and somcvvliat more know ledger philosophy, and 
modebly, on the part of its propagatois,‘will be required, before there can be any 
chance of extending the syst(|xn to this or to other coiiiilries. {Ensei^ncment Uni- 
varsel, par Jacotot.* Emancipation InlcUtclvcUe, par M. T.c Comic dc J.asteyrie. 
J.*Enseionemcnl Univcrscl de M. Jacoloty cn presejtce de l'Ensvif{nemcnt Universi- 
^iairc, par M. Ea Roche. Traile Complet do Met/tJfitkJacoiVtf par M. JJurietZy 

torn. Rajjjiort sur VEnseii^nemcnl Uiiit'crsd, ou Milhoda Jacolot, par A/. Jmjite. 
IHfiO. l.u Jneoiolomachie, t^c., pan M. Champre. Refutation dc la Mdhode 
^Jkteotot, par E.^J drain. IS.'IO.) 

Si^h are the fliielnclions of opinion and systeio in this important art; nor are 
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repeating it,—of this we ar^ totally ignorant. Tlie school or 
college process is, of course, vaunted; but its fruits, good or 
bad, sooi^ disappear. We know nothing of the pupils it has 
%o systematically educated; we l^se sight of them the moment 
they are ushered into the wide and bustling world: there 
commences •another educartion, far more complicated than 
that fronj which they had just emerged; an education, made 
up of all the^infinite and tangled passions and influences of 

liuman life; influences of government—influences of party_ 

influences of^sock^ty, — all seizing the soft clay, and fashioning 
it into a thousand fantastic diversities. Yet, amidst all this, 
the original being pierces to* the surface; so also does the 
original education. If the grown man evince a marked de¬ 
ficiency in liis mental or moral constitution, we may boldly 
aver, except in cases of decidedly organic defect, that there 
was a sepret vice in the management of his childhood. What 
is true of the individual, is as true of the masses; not only 
as true, but far more perceptible. Where a large portion of 
any community is defective in the qualities necessary to ensure 
the public happiness, its education is essentially bad; vice is 
at tl^e bottom, however ^ may be disguised by externals: both 
the interests of the individual and the naltion have been com¬ 
promised. 

There is thus a bad education and itrjood education; and, 
in 01 del to ascertain the good,^ll that appears necessary is, 
simply, to examine thp various processes presented to us by 
different countries, to compare them with their results, and to 
select such as are fouijd to jiave produced tfie greatest amount 
of benefit. The cgn^lete execution of this project would, no 
doubt, be 9 ery difBtult; but the attempt to execute it will still 
be of infinite utilify. The tinie may be.yet far distant, in 
which we shall be enabled, from well-ascertain^ experiment, 


they yet by any means terminated. Ne^ demands, ndw lights^ a different tone of 
metaphysics ani^morafe, will ev^ry day infallibly modify, not only the applicatioys 
of these principles? but kliB Vneans vidiich may be taken for the discovery of ^ew.* 
In either case, enough has been ahownt in the preceding outline, to teach us 
caution and humility. Exertion is not enough — it must not be misapplied. 
Improveuient cannot be attained by conjecture, but by observafion. We mi 4 ^t 
thinkt but we must^haw, alsofto think upon. ‘ 
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judicious discussion, and just 'qiassification, to say decidedly 
what constitutes good Education; but, in the interval, the 
boundaries of doubt may every day be more and ^more re¬ 
stricted. Private Educatioi? must long continue an art — a 
collection rather of happy applications thaiT fixed maxims. 
But even that art, after a time,'will gradually'establish its 
principles, in proportion as®parents improve in observation, 
and new materials for generalising arise. PubVc Education, 
has already risen beyond that term. There, methods take 
a firmer hold; individual differences are wbs^rbed in the 
mass; the play of the complex and vast^ machinery depends 
neither entirely on the scholar,* nor on the master. Defined 
and constant rules, on established principles, are in oper¬ 
ation ; and, ’ however we may yet requii-e a much more 
extended experience, to bring its working to pei fectioii, it still 
exhibits the rudiments of a science; it is the best „fiekl for 
observing and developing what really constitutes good Edu¬ 
cation. 

What, then, is good Education ? Tiie best means we can 
devise for preparing the future man for the ends destined by 
the Creator. But what are.these ends ? Upon the solution of 
this question depend the means. ,We must know whither w^e 
are going, before. ^ve cqn decide .what rohd we are to take. 
We must kKOw in wliht Education proposes to terminate, be¬ 
fore we decide what should lic the natur^^ of our Education. 

Some have proposed, as ends, the Develojn ment and per¬ 
fection of our faculties: but this is mistaking means for cyids 
—it is stopping stiort on the road* 

Others, again, have proposed, Utility.i But this conceals an 
ulterior term,—what is utility? “ Thcf greatest happiness 
of the greatest nmnber.” Happiness, then, is the end of edu¬ 
cation, — butVhat is happiness ? 

From the time of ancient philosophy to the present day— 
this has been the grerft object proposed to the hopes and pas¬ 
sions, spiritual or physical, of x)iir nature, cSometimes it has 
taken the lofty character of Stoicism; sOfrKetimbs the more at¬ 
tractive form of Epicurism; but, throughout, it is one and the 
same divinity, undq;r all these various manifestations, which 
has been worshipped. But were happiness,.«/ow^, the end—or 
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I even t^jie end, •par excellence^—eiihex of human life or of Edu- 
I cation, we should, on an impartial examination, be compelled 
j to confess^ that it is an end which has scarcely ever been at- 
I twined. Happiness, on this eartl^ exists only by comparison. 

1 It is not, nor can it be, an absolute, a fixed quality. It is a 
I mere mofioir to some other 4 iappiness beyond it; and just in 
r proportion to the distribution of ^liis motion,—of these hopes 
^ and this activity, —through oilr earthly existence, is the 
\ measure, great or small, of our eartJily enjoyment. Both 
! these stimulants, indeed, can be vigorously sustained by a series 
‘ of ends in long perspective, all sufficiently accessible, to jus- 
j tify our calmness and confidefice, but all requiring a certain 
: putting out of our internal and external forces, and all tjrmin- 
^ ating in some object more than any other worthy of our ex¬ 
ertions. It is precisely* this perspective which gives so much 
charm to the labours of most professions, and which keeps in 
such healthy circulation the life-blood of society. But to 
mistake this for the end of being, would be fatal. Philosophy, 
it is true, teaches that there is a* happiness which is inde- 
■ pendent of these worldly rewards, and often in contrast to 
them. Philosophy teacl^es that trye happiness and true utility 
can only combine with virtue; that even nature avenges itself 
for the abuses of her giftg • that, on thb most refined calcu¬ 
lation of selfishness, there is wisdom in^elf-subjugation; and 
111 economising pleasure, a certain, though late reward. But, 
after all, what is this ljut prudence? And what, even at its 
higliest value, is prudence? Prudence, by itself, in the moral 
world, has no fixed vsjue; jt derives all its ?vorth from tlie im¬ 
press it receives. Jt jnay be found as often in the service of 
vice as of virtue, ami just as great a check upon one as upon 
the other. In the •language of Plato’s SocratesJ we may be 
temperate, through intemperance. It is, after ah, a more puri¬ 
fied species of egotism ; it ends where it begins. Utilitarian¬ 
ism, indeed, has attempted to raise it from this earthly origin; 
and, by embraciitg mankind, to divest it of its purely personal 
characteristics? It.thus partakes of a somewhat more elevfite(> 
moi’ality: but then it is a morality recommended^ not enforced. 

\ There is no seconder, of the extefnal law^ in the human breast 
no Utilitarian ^ons^ence. As long as §uch is the case,* 
D 3 
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self-sacrifice—the individual for the mass — may he pre^ached, 
but it will not be practised. Vhe interests of society may 
be said to be conformable to those of the individual: but 
what [nre those interests ? who is to teach those inU*rests ? op 
whose teaching are wo to roly ? and, until wo can rely, and 
are convinced, why should we believe ? Teachers'and opi¬ 
nions, indeed, we meet in abundance. We find a crei'd and a 
pulpit at every step. But wlto would buiUron sij^ch vague and 
shifting principles tho'great ends of human lift* ? We must 
look for something certain — something herj,' to-day, but not 
gone fo-moiTow. But is this to be found? tlndoubtodly, 
God has not commanded impossibilities; nor sent ns into 
creation — without a path, or purpose — a medlty, only, of 
doubts and contingencies. There is an end, and there nre 
means (though not those already mentioned), both clear, both 
decisive. That end is, the full perfect ion of our bc‘ing in 
another world, through the faithful discharge* of e//e///here — 
those means, the full developement of our double* nature* — 
for the ultimate accomplishment of that end. 

Sucli I believe to be the great })urpe)<e of all human ex¬ 
istence, the great efoject to which all jiuinan (*xiste‘nce* she)uld 
unceasingly be devdted. Xor is it immaterial whether this 
principle be well established or ne>t.. On the* e^e)ntrarv, it is oi‘ 
deep imporlunce; it directly and powerfully alfecls tiie entire 
character and conduct of nujin. ll(»w (lilfer(‘nt the motives 
suggested by the two principl(‘s—to what o])}rt[)site results do 
they not inevitably lead? How difihn iit the disciple of an 
unchanging law,— a law of self-devruion,—a law which 
admits no uncertainty, and no compromise, — calm, absolute*, 
perfect; and the diseijile of one which c-rtimates'virtiu* as a 
choice between ong kind of pleasure and ai\oth(*r, and de pends 
for the interpiv'tation of its obligations on the veering political 
or metaphysical factions of the day. It is not the pleasures of 
virtue which the former seeks, but virtue itself; not tlie con¬ 
solations of religion, but religioii even without its consolations. 
A character so tempered, in such^i sc^u)oi„mav^ not play well 
with the counters of tJie world; he may fail in the little dex¬ 
terities of lify; he may be unfortunate; Ik* may be unhappy; 
‘>-^but he will liave satisfied the hiphest^ynd of existence; and, 
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if he does not aW^ni perfection in his way, he will assuredly 
reach a very high degrr e of amelioration. The thirst of per- 
Tection, its want, the presentiment of something better than 
our best* will constantly urge him onward, and not onward 
merely, but upward; instead of taking his destiny at the hands 
of others, he will impress bis destiny on them: he will draw 
his opinion and practice from himself, and not from men or 
their vicfssitudes. * • 

If this be the end of life, surely it should be the end of all 
preparation Ibr yfe—of all Education. The idea of motion, of 
progress, of' a constant tending towards perfection? ought 
never to depart frohi the miiid of the teacher. It is not the 
acquisition, but the disposition to acquire, which is to be 
looked after. Where this impulse is not, all is wanting; 
there is no interior lifa — all dries up — all perishes. Not to 
go on, is to go backward; as soon as we cease to grow, we 
begin to decay. It is the want of this instinct towards the 
hcat^ which is the cause of so many educations, carefully con¬ 
ducted in appearance, terminating^in miserable results. The 
very degree of improvement attained, produces indifference to 
further attainment. They have reached their level; the rest 
of existence is stagnation and mediocritJ% 

Perfection^ thr^iujli the. jMrfornniuce of Duty — is, then, tlie 
great end of all Education. But, *to wttaiu this^ appropriate 
•means are requisite. These iiijtheir furn become other ends, 
to which othei^meafis are necessary. To develope, in the in¬ 
dividual, all the perfection of which he is capable, is, says 
Kant, the great object of Education. But this, again, i;e- 
quires the developenjent of all the faculties of the individual. 

Eaciilty^means ^wer. Our faculties are our powers—the 
result of our orgaiTisation—the instrunKiiits ot* our nature. 
Our nature is triple, — physical, intellectual, •and moral; so 
also are our powers, each acting on, and acted on by, the other. 
To develope and perfect these ftxculties or powers, becomes 
an immediate oi; secondary end of Education; and naturally 
divides it intcf * intellectual^ and moral. 

But how educate these facilities? — how carry on this phy¬ 
sical, intellectual, and moral education, so as Jo obtain tiie 
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ends for which it is designed, and to obtain 4liem most expe¬ 
ditiously and surely ? ' 

These faculties ar^ to be developed—but in reference td 
our improvement and well-being, and to that of the society 
which we are surrounded. * ^ 

This improvement, this well-being, both individual and 
social, is a large term, subject to infinite modifications. The 
well-being of one man is not; in all things’ the well-being of 
another. Neither is the well-being of this state the same 
as that of the next; nor of this day the same as* that of yes¬ 
terday.*" There is but one food, though sevei*al forms of food, 
says Hippocrates. There are points in which we all agree; 
but points, also, in which we all differ. Both resemblances 
and differences should be taken into consideration. 

Education, divided into three greal. departments, in re¬ 
ference to the intrinsic nature of man, will thus require a new 
division or classification, in reference to the purposes of llis social 
existence. Such as are destined for private and domestic du¬ 
ties, are educated at home-^such as are destined for public, in 
communities and abroad. Education, in this point of view, is 
'private or public; or, Inore sj^ecifically, individual or nationaL 
As Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Education are i^eci- 
procally affected by «ich other, also is JL^ublic Education 
affected by Private.* U is,* therefore, extremely important for 
the great ends of Public Education that Private Education' 
•should be highly improved and perfectly uhden^ood. Private 
Education embraces almost the entire department of Female 
Education; Female* Education exercises a direct influence over 
the education of children; that of children, ovt‘r every other— 
public and private—in after life.f It is in Private’Education 

* Filangieri, Lc^slazfone, lib. i. c. 5%, 

t Female Kducauon, especially as p^^paring and qiialifying lor maternal 
instruction, is, perhaps, after all, tlie most important. It decides all; for it is 
that first step, which leads togll others. That step tuken, it is diOiciilt to cross 
from it into any other road. Iselin and IVstalozzi have not too strongly insisted 
on its influence: — “ Ich habte es fiir unstreitig,’*, says the‘form^»*, “ wenn man 
(fie Geschichte aller Manner genau wuszte tdie sich tlarch fvechtschafTenheit, 
und Tugend ausgezeichnet haben dass man unter zehnen immer ncuen finden 
wiirdc welchen diesen Vortheil il\ren*MUtler schuldig waren.” Few, indeed, 
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we can best analyse the more minute processes of Education. 
It is true that Public Education is busied chiefly with the 
combination and management of masses; but all this com- 
J)ination 'will be useless, and this management impracticable, 
without a previous knowledge of details. These details must 
first be istudied in the single sample; they may then be ap¬ 
plied with advantage to numbers. But this application, it 
must al^o be reiAembered, is u new process, and requires 
equally a new study. Minds brought together, are totally 
different froiA m^nds when alone. New affinities, unknown to 
their possessors, suddenly declare themselves—new influences 
arise out of contact—a general fermentation goes on—totally 
different combinations ensue. To manage, then, such ma^ 
terials with effect, to give Education its full power, a com¬ 
petent knowledge both of Private and Public Education is 
indispensably requisite. 

But what is this power, what are the real unexaggerated 
influences of Education ? How far can it correct, how far re¬ 
model the original man ? What chare is to be ascribed, in 
the formation of character, to constitution, what to Education? 
—an intricate question; and, though debtited, from the earliest 
period to our own days, by opposing metaphysicians, is still 
undecided. Yet the various changes thn)ugh which one’s own 
intellect and character successively pa«s—the colours which 
‘they invariably borrow from surrounding minds—the sort of 
‘‘ education soyrde ^ which is constantly going on within us, 
under the imperceptible but ever-active tutorship of time and 
place, — these phenomena^ familiar to all, Vould, without any 
additional evidence, jead us to ascribe the largest influence to 
Education! No fVo men, it is very true, are the same; and 


have better than the Germans inculctted ** wie sehr iiberhaupt die Vollkom- 
menheit, und das Gliich der Menscheit sich auf Weibes&tand und Weihertugend 
griindet.” How weighty an ofhce, then, lies in Mie hands of the mother! and 
how deeply responsible is she for the virtue, the happiness, the security, of her 
children! Uiflil^ this portioA of Education be efficiently reformed, — unt^ 
mothers themselves be faught how fo t^ch — until apathy be stirred to exertion, 
and ignorance begins to see, and indolence no longer delays,—Education will 
always be encumbered with great difficulties, aud teachers be l^t at the mercy of 
every contingency. 
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there are aboriginal differences between one man and another, 
by which, notwithstanding all our efforts, all subsequent im¬ 
pressions must be materially modified; but it must also be* 
remembered that there are also singular powers of sympathy^ 
wonderful facilities of adaptation, in the humry:! being, which 
go far to harmonise these differences—to supply 4:hu want of 
that ifistinct, which, amongst^ animals, is invariably found to 
be the same in the same spt^cies.* Tlie hianiier fii which 
these powers are developed and applied, chiefly determines the 
future character, both of the individual qiid' society. A 
number of children, following, even separately, the same dis¬ 
cipline, will, with all the peculiai’ shades derivable from their 
respective positions, bear to each other a strong family likeness. 
But, if these children be brought together, and, to similarity 
of precept, similarity also of practice .and example be con¬ 
joined ; these powers of sympathy, these tendencies to imita¬ 
tion, will be increased in an infinite proportion. Admitting 
even a far greater depth and permanence in national habits 
than is supposed, there is Ihtle doubt tliat a number of pupils, 
of totally different nations, thus educated together, would lose 
all national peculiarifies, and be only known by their resem¬ 
blance to some common model, which belonged strictly to none. 
In this point of view, the intanUmay be .said to be of no 
country, but^capable oibefonging to any. He may with equal 
■ facility be moulded intefa Chinese or a Laplander, a Turk or' 
an Englishman; so completely are preceding ^iges to him a 
blank, and (physical diflerences apart) is the flexibility of his 
nature at the disposal of tliose hands which first receive him 
on his arrival. Education thus becomes^—a second creation. 
That creation, its order, its force, is again cttrected by a tliou- 
sand circumstances,—some intentional, otlh^rs accidental—in 
the Child, the Karent, and the*Teacher. Tlie great dilHculty 
of Education is to counteract or to employ these circumstances. 
How it may best be elfocted, is still, in great degree, a secret; 
but a secret which may be discovered, like every other secret 

t. 

t 

♦ What toadies the chicken, almost as hatched, to fly from the hawk 

little more tlian a speck in the air —to tlie maternal wing ? What instructs the 
castor? Condillac, and the,whole of fiis school, make us creatures of mere ex- 
itencncc. But is there^iio thought or action until yipcrience begins ? 
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of nature, by persevering observation of the phenomena, and a ‘ 
judicious classification of the laws by which these phenomena 
'are governed. The present age has begun this task, but 
many desiderata remain to be supplied before we can legiti¬ 
mately hope for its completion. * Either branch of Education 

_Privstte ®r Public—opuns an ample field for sucb enquiry 

and discovery. The present wojfc is necessarily limited to the 
second ^nly^of these branchesA-to Public or Natioiml Edu- 
cation. 


Preliminary Considerations. 


Ut humanitatcin homini darut.”—Pi.iuv. 


We live in an age and country iji which the true principles 
of national glory and security are no longer questioned. We 
place them on the only basis capable of supporting them — 
on the national liberties and happiness; these, again, on the 
foundations of national iiilellect and virtue. 

If the character and conduct of^tlnyndividual be only the 
^expression of his Education “ en dernier rcsultatso also, but 
far more strongly, Js the natiolial conduct the expression or 
result of Nati(tnal Education. 

^t is surely, then, a matter not only of ii>ferest, but of safety 

— of duty — the paramount interest beyond all othei3 to 
every nation, to ewuy individual of every nation, — but above 
all to its rulers—To whose guardianship what the nation is, 
and what the nation may become, is conTidecJ, — to see that 
llie Education of the nation«shall, in all things, be such as 
most to favour the national intellect and virtue. 

No portion of the Education of a country, on these princi¬ 
ples, ought ^to b» exclu^led; for there is no portion which does 
not exert sonfe in^Aence oft tl^e country. Private and public 

— individual and national — all are co-operating causes, of 
more or less weight, in the one common* result. 

But peculiav oWstaefcs may preclude' the .^tate from any ini- 
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mediate interference with Privat^ Education. The sensitive¬ 
ness of freedom, the fastidiousness of national habits, may 
shrink from such intrusion. Not so with Public. It is, or 
ought to be, the immediate o^yect of its solicitude; it belongs , 
to all; it is, in the fullest sense. National. The nation ought 
to interfere in its establishment and management. • * 

But what are the considerations which such an interference 
implies? That the Education should be perfectly well adapted 
to the important purpo^ for which it is intended. An Edu¬ 
cation counteracting these purposes, or not iiy enfire harmony 
with them, is an injurious or defective Education. No state 
is called on to protect, no stat^ should permanently permit, 
the existence of such an Education. It would be a perpetual 
contr^-sens on the largest scale. The admission of the utility of 
intellect, of the necessity of virtue, and perseverance in mea¬ 
sures adapted only to discourage both, is at onge an error in 
logic and morality. 

The Goodness, then, of Education, is the first object to be 
looked to. The diffusion of a bad system, is the diffusion of 
an evil. Numbers, here, so far from being matters of congra¬ 
tulation, are matters of regj-et. When we are told there are 
60, or 600, or 6000 schools, we are told nothing,—sometimes 
worse than nothing., ' We do not jtsk for buildings, we ask for 
Education. * ^ 

But if the system b*e a ffqod system, — if every day fur- ^ 
nishes in the increased improvement of the meral and intel¬ 
lectual habits of the people—evidence positive and decisive of 
its goodness, — then, indeed, the cpiesti^n of extending such 
a blessing to all our population becomes .an object of deep 
importance; and the adoption of every mt^ns, which can ac¬ 
celerate its extension, is a dut?/, '' 

But there is^ third consideration, essential to the efficiency, 
of the other two: the Education may be the best; it may 
fully answer the high fends for which it is designed; it may 
have already produced a new race of men; it may have 
^one far to reform the morals rnd mihd of" the country. 
Again: these changes may be general; the spirit may have 
passed over every water, the light penetrated into every dwel¬ 
ling. ^ Instruction) may be found on ev.?ry hill,—under every 
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green^tree! What secures t^e permanency of this blessing? 
where are its roots laid ? on .what does it live ? Enthusiasm 
Is a wayward nurse, and may desert its offspring at the very 
hour when its sustaining arm^ay be the most necessary, 
The contributiens of charity are fluctuating — often fleeting; 
national* gfants are the instruments of parties; modern 
largesse^often voted for the ob^t of the hour, — sometimes 
proposed with little consideration, at others rejected with less. 
Are these to be the only assurances which a nation should 
have for the duration of its Education; a blessing whicjj ought 
to be bound up with the very existence of the nation itself r 
It is not sufficient that it be good^ nor that it be extended; we 
must have pledges that it will last: in other words, the»e must 
be means, not for its establishment only, but for its conti¬ 
nued support. To resume, — National Education should, in 
the first; place, be good; in the second, universal; and in the 
third, should be provided with means for its permanent support 
These three propositions will be amply developed in the three 
succeeding chapters. 
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CHAPTER L 

NATIONAL EDUCATJON SHOULD BE GOOD. 

-- 

“ Ce n’est done ni le Latin, ni I’Histoire, ni la Geogra^liiOjVcc. qu’il faut ap- 
prendre, tfiux enfans. La premiere chose, qu’on devroit avoir en viie, ee seroit 
encore un coup, dc donner k leur esprit Cexcrcice dc toutes ses rations.^^ 

Condillac. 

“ Le pr^cepte fondamental qui regarde le but et la fin de I’instruction, est 
d’avoir beaucoup plus, et tout le principal soin d’cxcrcer, cultiver, et laire valoir le 
naturel et propre bien, et moins ainasser et acqu^rir de I’etrangcr; plus tendre a 
la sagesse, qu’a la science, et a I’art; plus a bien former le jugeinent, et par con¬ 
sequent la volojite et la conscience, qu’a remplir la nu*iTioire, et rechauffer I’linagi- 
nation.” Ciiahuon. 


When we aim at excellence in any department, wt? are not 
satisfied with assuriiig ourselves of the superiority of one 
process over anoth6’; we immediately seek the means by 
which it may be put Into operatio<i. 

We apply these mtc.ns^ but we have still to wait until their 
efficacy be confirmed by experience. 

The subject, then, of this section, naturally divides itself 
into three distinct enquiries:—1. What constitutes a good 
National Education? By what means is it to be applied? 
3. What are its efiects upon the community ? 

1. Characteristics of a. (food National Eracatioiu — A good 
National Educatign is an absolute tenn. We can only 
judge compaidtively or approximately; we can only say 
which is the best amongst those'with which we are acquainted. 
By best, we mean wha/: is best adculated for our purposes. 

But what are these purposes*? The fulfilment, in the first 
place, of the great end of all Education; aiyl, socondly, of the 
proximate ends by which this ehd can be attained. This chief 
end is perfeqfion through duty. The proximate ends are, tlie 
complete and harmonious developeni^nt of all the faculties 
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of may, in or dermore perfectly to enable him to fulfil these 
duties. 

But these duties and these faculties vary. Some of these 
(Julies are universal; others, specyil. Special are, again, deter¬ 
mined by difierence of individuals, societies, and nations. 
Again, these* fliculties are more largely bestowed and required 
in some cases tlian in others, accoiifling to the same distinctions, 
— indivitlual^^socia*!, and national. 

1. Some of these duties are universfil. There is no indi¬ 
vidual who iS ncy: called on to fulfil the common moral code. 
Parents, children, brothers, sisters, husbands, wives* have 
duties, which are not detcTinflied by climate or government, 
which are the duties of the civilised and the savage — the un- 
Avritten laAv of the Avhole human race — co-extonsive witli 
Juiman nature. 

2. Otjiers of these duties are special. 

The duties of a free citizcni and a slave, of an English 
nobleman and of a Jlussian, of this century and of the middle 
ages, are obviously distinct. Incrmdual situation, govern¬ 
ment, time, are all elements in such considerations. "I'hey 
determine these special di*des. 

In like manner, the develppement of theTaculties is universal 
and special. 1 st, There is iv)*individiyil wfiq will not derive bet- 
ten- means for the fulfilment of all these dilfies from c^sound state 
of health, an acti\^e ynd vigorous frame, — from an intelligent 
and occupied mind,—-fx-om Avell-regnlated passions and perfect 
sell-control. '^Phere is no stal(? which will not be virtuous, 
and prosperous, conqysed of individuals so disciplined. But 
the application of jhese improved faculties must vary accord¬ 
ing to the hiAvs of 1-limate and institutions. Tluis, then, in 
the first place?, som:.’ degree of^developement is Required in 
(nvry state as long as these fyculties are common to human 
nature, for the well-being both of the individual and society: 
and, in the next, \\\q greater or less degr^o^ this developement 
depends upon thei greater or less improvement, the greater or 
less degree of^nor»l*and intellectual wants, in thestate itself. ‘ 

riie best sgstem, then, of National Education, is that which 
enables each citizen most perfectly to fulfil the mrious duties 
n hith Ins several rejatio^s, 'fiublic and private^ in society impose 
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upon him^ hy giving to the physicq}^ intellectual^ and moral facuU 
ties the full perfection of which they are susceptible. 

All this may appear superfluous—the announcement olf 
self-evident propositions: so^indeed, it ought to be; but whep 
we proceed from reasoning to realities, we find each of these 
positions contravened in practice.* The majority, liot of the 
ignorant only, but of the haJf-enlightened, of the teachers as 
well as of the taught, draw, if* we are to judge frpm their con¬ 
duct, tlieir Education system from very different principles. 

But what are the public ^nd private duties ol’ the citizen ? 
Tliat depends upon his interests. 

Every man, by his conformation, has two classes of inter¬ 
ests—>nioral, and material; the second, of course, subordinate 
to the first. These, again, are modified — 1st, by his dis¬ 
positions ; and, 2dly, by his position. * 

The Dispositions of an individual are, more especially, the 
object of Individual Education. It is extremely difficult to 
adjust Public or National Education to all those niceties which 
constitute individual character or idiosyncrasy. At the same 
time, hopes, may be legitimately entertained, that, in propor¬ 
tion to the discovery of new methods, and more judicious 
classifications, even this task will ]j)ecome comparatively easy. 
In the interval, due attention may doubtless be paid to those dis¬ 
positions which arecoinmon to all, and which, in some manner, 
form the public character—the -moral physiognomy of nations. 

This peculiar public character, foriped of tfie aggregate of 
private, again^cts^, in a very striking manner, upon the cha¬ 
racter of the individual. But this action is still farther 
affected by the changes of the times. ,A period of total 
quiet, resulting from a long-continued ttcquiescence in old 
institutions, leaves a very imprint upon the national 

mind, from tliat which is the necessary consequence of a 
general breaking-up of old principles and forms, and an 
earnest search after n^. In t{ie first instance, an Education 
of stimulants becomes necessary; it is essential to the healthy 
'activity of the body politic: in the secoiifd, steadiness — love 
of order—mutual toleration—the sacrifice of private re¬ 
sentments and factious interests to general good, should be 
the great lessonseof National Education, 
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But^ the Position, both o^ the individual and of masses, 
admits of a much greater variety of modifications. It is 
affected by grade in the social system—by the form of 
^vemment — by the actual staje of civilisation. All these, 
again, are subject to -various vicissitudes. All are to be 
attended to in Education. • 

1. Grade in the social system determines both the nature 
and extent instruction. TRere k a certain degree of 
developement and instruction, which ofight to be common -to 
the members •of t^ery civilised community, but beyond which 
it may not be for the interests of certain classes, or of the 
community at large, to prodbed. There are others, also, 
which require not only a much larger share of this common 
instruction, but also a special instruction, adapted to their 
own special wants. Both these demands should be strictly 
attended^ to. A National Education should provide for the 
first case in the amplest manner, giving, to all, the instruction 
necessary, but not requiring application to any other, which 
might demand too much time, and tend to produce a develope¬ 
ment as dangerous as it would be disproportionate. For 
the second, the nation , cannot n^cessarUy be expected to 
provicle a separate education, — the study and practice of 
each particular art is beyond its province; but it may com¬ 
bine with the general instruction the elements of these special 
studies, and give, to ^uch as more peculiarly require or merit 
it, a more positWc encoyragement and assistance. 

The fotm of gover nment^ in the present, age, is all- 
powerful in modelling y^haracter. But character reciprocally 
models government** The education of the days of passive 
obedience, and of bftroiighmongering monopoly, i^ no longer 
fitted for the future legislators ^nd constittients of England. 
We have obtained rights which we should respect and make 
respected; we have received a new. code of political duties 
to fulfil. If we do not wish tp produce neglect or discord, 
apathy or anarchy, too^much or too little, our education 
should be in hitrmony with tiiese new institutions. It should 
give the intelligence to appreciate, and the courage to inain- 

* “ Pour les conduirc comme il te plait, il faut te conduire comme il leur 
plait.**— j; j; Rousseau, ii. 

VOL. I. 
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tain them. It should fit for t^e wise, but vigorous exercise 
of our new powers; for the gradual and discreet correction 
of still remaining abuse. What a variety of distinct, but not 
opposing qualities, are requisite for these important purpose^,! 
How much ought the absolute necessity of. providing such 
qualities, modify the entire organisation of oui* public edu¬ 
cation ! ^ 

3. The position of the individual is most pf all affected 
hy the civilisation ofhlic day. It surrounds him on every 
side; it enters, in every way, into the whole, of‘liis moral and 
physical being. Its manifestations are visible in every pos¬ 
sible relation, of man with maft, of nation with nation. In¬ 
dustry, labour, the arts, the developement of all spiritual 
and material power, the exhibition of thought under all its 
varieties, of moral principle in all its applications, the govern¬ 
ment, the station, the very existence of communities itself, 
are all immediately affected by the state of civilisation. 
Education, which ought to be a preparatory discipline for all, 
must be in conformity with all: but more; it must also con¬ 
tain within itself the vivifying and active means of improv¬ 
ing all. It must not only be in conformity with existing 
civilisation, but it must also ten^ to augment the good, and 
check the evils jvhich^ existing *civilisation is calculated to 
produce. • 

It thence follows, that, asoall classes afe actively engaged m 
the advancement of civilisation, but jjl variously, a system of 
National Education cannot be considered good, which is not 
organised in reference to the occupati^)ns of all these classes, 
and, as much as possible, adapted to the Ahversity of their oc¬ 
cupations. ^ Formerly, all education was'^or the Higher orders 
only; the lower —the ope^-ative classes — were passed by. 
At a period when mechanical, superiority depended only upon 
manual force or practical dexterity, this neglect might have 
been attended with ^comparatively little injury: but in the 
present age, when both form so small an item in the account, 

— when intelligence and information ai'iet the'^great elements, 

— when, by the contact of nation with nation, by general as¬ 
similation bf habits and governments, the number of com¬ 
petitors in every market has been indefinitely increased, and 
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every <Jepartment of trade or ^manufacture necessarily exposed 
:o frequent vicissitudes; the continuance of such neglect is, 
il the same time, both injurious and unwise. It is a 
:^ime against the individual, upqp whom it entails unavoid-* 
ible misery; it is a crime against the country, which it places 
lecessarily in a position of inferiority to those neighbouring 
itates, w'here a wiser policy assist? the intelligence and exer- 
ions of the iqjiabitants. It is not sufficient simply to permit 
he mental and moral culture of these cSasses; both should be 
ictively prote^ted^ and encouraged. Elementary instructioni 
Ls has been already said, should be sufficiently broad to allow 
die first rudiments of all those ^branches of knowledge, which 
a more special education is intended afterwards to dev^lope* 
The facility of communication with nations, hitherto unknown 
to each other, the new* relations of thought and action, re» 
ciprocal commercial and political services, should be still 
further encouraged, by furnishing the rising generation with 
such knowledge as may every way tend to maintain, and mul¬ 
tiply them. All barriers should be broken down which the 
prejudices of ignorance, and the erroneous calculations of 
commercial or political s<;*lfishness,,have hitherto so generally 
and successfully maintained. How many countries have lin¬ 
gered behind their destiny-^how jnany have lost all the 
advantages which nature and events have*showered into their 
lap, from a want of d^e attention«to this first national lesson ! 
Nor is knouied^ only sufficient. New wants have imposed 
additional necessity for labour, A good system of National 
Education should be especially fitted to produce both the taste 
and habits of usefu^ occupation. All systems which coun¬ 
teract this tendency? or inadequately encourage ^ it, are at 
variance with the demands of oui; age. To allow the pupil to 
pass whole years in learning little and learning ill, is incul¬ 
cating, by practice, if not by precept, the habits of idleness; 
to allow him to pass it in studies which have no sort of 
reference to his position, is superadding, to idleness, inutility. 

But civilisation haf also il^ vices and abuses. The extra¬ 
ordinary activity which it gives to thought, is not always 
fertile in benefit: it impresses, at times, directions,*on opinion 
and action, injurious to both the moral and kitellectual n^n. 

E 2 
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In certain points of view, exhibits the seeds e^ven oi 
decay and deterioration. The very arts, which seem most to 
raise and embellish life, introduce, also, in their train habits ol 
effeminacy and self-indulgence. They create new wanfri, 
which become, in turn, from servants, masters. They con¬ 
centrate the entire being within self; they render'self-sacrifice, 
an absurdity, — duty, a diteculty; they fix all enjoyments in 
the material world; they add to riches a fktitious value, 
measured by the lowest passions of our nature. The po¬ 
litical^ economy, and much, also, of the meral^ philosophy of 
the day, harmonising too closely with this sensualism, —esti¬ 
mating as nothing, in the social scale, what cannot be reduced 
to some material utility,—substituting, too often, calculation for 
conscience, and measuring virtues by what they will fetch in 
the market,—has contributed not only to disenchant existence, 
but in many instances to lower it; to dry tlie heart; ,to deaden 
the understanding; and to wither the noble and the generous 
in every department of life. To this general influence, arising 
out of general circumstances, others of a more special nature 
may be added. Wlyile the diffusion of knowledge tends, on one 
side, to enlarge; on the other, the division and subdivision of 
labour, mental and jphysical, tend^? not less to restrict^ the free 
exercise of our faQulties. Even tthe highest professions are 
not exempt from thij defect. Prejudices innumerable, con¬ 
tracted habits, little ideas,*—a disproportion, bordering on 
distortion, in their mental organisation, disCurbing all intel¬ 
lectual and oftep all moral beauty, — dispositions fatal to 
independence both of thought arvl action, are the fre¬ 
quent consequences of this vaunted imp*ovement of modern 
times. Iq the prison of a single occttpation, how few can 
breathe the^ree liir, and gaze on the broad sky, of intellec¬ 
tual or moral speculation! how cramped their corporeal 
and mental vigour ! how stunted and curtailed all the original 
movements and energies of their nature! True it is, that 
society out of this partial evil educes comnaon good: this very 
subdivision is the creator of all the mAgnificbnt and gigantic 
marvels, in which our modern civilisation glories as her pecu¬ 
liar boast. ‘ But it may still be doubted whether, with all this, 
^there is not, ift the infection which«individual misery, igno- 
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ranee, ^nd depravity arising qjit of these causes, must more 
or less communicate to the mass, a heavy balance of evil, 
wliich, inj:he mind of the moralist, is scarcely compensated 
by all the seeming power and ^ealth by which it is con¬ 
cealed. • 

Nor is tilts evil confined to professions — it is the cha¬ 
racteristic^ in a minor degree, of .all modern civilisation— if 
the principle of the perfection, the principle also of the feeble¬ 
ness of our whole modern system. TPhe very security and 
facility which^ it ^produces, the little demand upon indivi¬ 
dual powers, and the dead reliance upon combined ones, 
have gone far to extinguish that personal energy, that sense of 
soul, that will of iron, allied to the higher qualities our 
nature, and the glory and the strength of ancient and bar¬ 
barous times. Our crimes, for the most part, are weaknesses; 

■— want ojf virtue more than vice; we omit rather than commit; 
we dwell in decencies; we allow evil; we would not take the 
trouble to injure our neighbour: hut neither would we walk a 
single step to save him. This negative virtue, this passive 
vice, has, however, produced as much corruption, and far 
less heroism, than the fierce but, generous passions, — the 
vice and virtue, — the half-god and half^demon spirit, — of 
barbarism. It has let dowy "the whole scale of our social ex¬ 
istence imperceptibly: in comparing with each other, we do 
not perceive the alteration, — so.exactfy are proportions pre¬ 
served : it is ofily by looking to the points which we have 
passed, in our voyage onward to civilisation, that we at last 
become sensible of thejiumiliating change. 

But these vices,^ inseparable, perhaps, altogether from 
civilisation,—the corRplement, indeed, in general, of its virtues, 
— may be checked ami netdralhed. Whatever be the position 
of the individual, he is exposed to the actioifof these in¬ 
fluences. An education, therefore, which proposes to fit him 
perfectly for such^position, must be as well calculated to pre¬ 
serve him from tjiese evils, as to prepare him for the full 
enjoyment and^advamiement^of the corresponding good. 

The .best system, then, of National Education, is that which 
best fulfils these several conditions. It should be an educa¬ 
tion which, keeping stejidily in view the perfection and duties 
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of the individual, should fit hifn, by every possible de^velope- 
ment, for each* It should be an education which should make 
him not only a good son, a good brother, husband, father, and 
friend ; but also a good citizep,—and a good citizen living in the 
nineteenth century, and under the shade of British institutions. 
It should be an education fitting him for the most skilful exer¬ 
cise of the particular trade*,« profession, or functionys to which 
his position in society shall ‘ultimately lead, fe should be an 
education which, by exciting a love of labour, an honourable 
emulation, a well-directed industry, should prepare him for 
the wise and rapid advancement of human civilisation. But, 
above all, it should be an Education—a truly moral—a truly 
Christian education — not an education of sect or of party; not 
an education of surface or of letter; but an education, truly 
and thoroughly, of the spirity and dealing with the spirits 
of men; which, by striking at the root of all our vices, 
that systematic egotism, which leaves the individual without 
energy, as the state without vigour, — that want of will which 
drags him at the wheel of every folly, of every seduction,—that 
habit, in all things, of the little, the calculating, the material*, 
should renew, elevate, and /ennoble society in its very elements, 
and check at the root the vices^ of that civilisation which, 
without such checl^it i^. sometirhes a matter of doubt whether 
we should "curse or bless. It should, in fine, be an educatiqn 
which should make the rising-generation ^not only guardians, of 
the rights and blessings which they ace destiifed to enjoy, but 
reformers also of tjie corruptions which may still continue :-r-the 
masters, and not the slaves, of their social prosperity ; which 
should light in their hearts that moral flijme, that generosity, 
that truth, .that ‘‘ loyaut^,” for which th^re is so little aliment 
in our present system, but upon which, after all, the real power, 
as well as happiness, of nations is built. Whether such an edu¬ 
cation, with our actual means, and against our actual pre- 

« 

* “ Q,ue doit-il r<5sulter de cela ?” says Madame N. de Sai^isure, speaking of 
the Tices of elementary education : “ Exf clement *c# qu'oh observe chez les 
hommes fails: une grande absence des motifs d^sint^ressds, et une preponderance 
toujours croissante des motifs scnsuels ou dgoistes, que des-Iors ne sauraient 
roanquer de se manifester tot ou tard. Une volonte foible pour le bien, ardente et 
habile pour tout nuti^ objet, devient ainsi une ccffisdquonce jn^ccssairc.” 
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jadiceg, be practicable, is fjpother question. Our present 
methods give great surface, and little depth, to mind or cha¬ 
racter : greater depth, and less surface, would be the result to 
^hich our education should be^ directed. But in order to 
obtain this, as well as other benefits, we have first to combat 
many monsters; and of all, none more difficult to meet or 
vanquish| than our inordinate ignorance and vanity. ^‘■So- 
crate repetaij souvent, ‘ Tout de que je sais c’est que je ne 
sais rien.’ On salt tout dans notre *sieclp, excepte ce que 
Socrate savaft.'^ © 

2. Means for caii'ying hito effect a good national education, 
“ Carneades,” says Cicero,* in his Treatise De Divina^ 
Hone (1. i. c. 13 .), , ‘‘ imagined, that, in the stone quay'ies at 
Chios, he had found, in a stone that was split, a represent¬ 
ation of the head of a little Pan, or sylvan deity. I believe he 
had foupd a figure not unlike; but surely not such a one as, 
you would say, had been formed by an excellent sculptor, like 
Scopas.” And such is the difference between the education 
of nature and the education of art; betw’^een leaving mind 
to its own accidental fashioning, and shaping it into the 
expression and beauty of which i^ is susceptible, by the phi¬ 
losophic spirit, and skilful chiselling, of moral and intellectual 
discipline. Michael Angelb saw, i\^ the mass of marble, the 
future statue * ; but it required the hand of a Miohael Angelo 
to evoke a Moses: ifi the handstof an inferior artist, the stone 
would have continued^ shapeless block. 

JMethods, then, are the all in all of education: they are 
education itself. It ig, of course, necessary to have an end; 
to understand whm e it lies; to see it distinctly: but, without 
the means to reaclT it,—the road through the spirit of man, 
the bridge across the difficulties of time al)d place, — we can 
only sit down upon our native earth, and yearn after the rocky 
summit in vain. Do these methods exist?—Are they ap¬ 
plied? Are they applicable,? Can they be found? Is a 
process, practical and §teady, to be devised, by which, even 
partially, the'endsf ^an be attained? 

It is here we are at once thrown upon the wide field of 


> Rimcidi M. A. Buonarotti, Son.ii. 
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into health. Omit it in favour the intellectual and^moral 
faculties, and you provide instruments, it is true, for mind, 
but instruments which, when wanted, cannot be used. Intel¬ 
lectual and Moral Education may rank before Physical, hv\t 
they are not more essential: the physical powers are the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water,‘for the spiritiialf The base 
of the column is in the eartlf^ but without it, neither ^ould the 
shaft stand firm above it, nor the capital ascend t^ the sky. 

The education which confines to the desk or chaj)el is a 
very ^partial education; it is only a chapter* ifl the system. 
It is pernicious —it is a portion only of the blessing of etiii- 
cation. If such be tlie result of separating physical and 
intellectual education—how much more so of dividing intel¬ 
lectual and moral! It is laboriously providing, for the com¬ 
munity, dangers and crimes. It entrusts power, with the 
perfect certainty of its being abused. It brings into^the very 
heart of our social existence the two hostile principles of Ma- 
nicheism; it sets up the glory and beauty of civilisation, to be 
dashed to pieces by the ‘^evil spirit,” to whom it gives autho¬ 
rity over it. It disciplines the bad })assions of our nature 
against the good, making anen wick^^d by rule,—rendering 
vice system, — intrusting to the ejever head the strong liand, 
and setting both lo^se by the imfmlse of the bad heart below. 
The omission of Physical Education renders the other tw^o 
ineffective or precarious ; bift the iieglecy: of Moral Education 
converts physical and intellectual ii^o positive evils. The 
pestilence of a l^igh-taught, but corrupt, mind, blo\ying 
where it listeth,” scathes and sears th% souls of men, —it is 
felt for miles and years almost interminable. By the press 
(the steam,of the intellectual world) it^^ouches \lislant ages 
and other ligmisplieres. It oorrupts the species in mass. It 
is not only in the actual generation, but in the rickety 
offspring which follow late and long, that its deep-eat- 
ing poison — its Mephistoplwiles breath — is strongly de¬ 
tected. Late ages wonder at the ^ waste •of great means, 
at the perversion of high opportunities,* anef noble powers, 
at the dereliction of solemn duties, which every wliere cha¬ 
racterise th*ese strong, but evil beings. Call them con- 
qua’prs — call^fiiem philosophers—tall them patriots — put 
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on wbat golden seeming yoi>may, — when the mask falls off, 
^as it always does, in due season, we see behind it the worst 
combination which can disgust or afflict humanity. Such 
%nen — deliverers and enlighteners (as their sycophants hail 
them) — such men are the true master-workers of the vices 
and calamities of their age find country. But who made them? 
They who taught^them. Eduaition left out its very essence. 
It gave them knowledge, but it left them immorality.* 

But is Moral Education possible, witnout Intellectual? There 
are those who think they can, and ought to separate, them.-j- 
But they judge erroneously, and thank God, attempt impos¬ 
sibilities. Half of our being cannot thus be torn from the 
other. They are intertwisted; it is difficult to say,» where 
one begins, and the other ends. The two great movers of our 
moral nature, are Sentiment and Reason. Sentiment is the abo¬ 
riginal instinct of our being — that which, for a long period, 
preludes to, and siip})lies the place of, Reason, and, in its 
wonderful developements of sympathy and imitation, directs 
more rapidly and truly to the degree of intellectual and moral 
culture for which it was intended, thiiji even reason itself. 
It i^ the living flame, by which wc measure the proportion of 

* What is true of individuals, is silill truer of sociefics. A reading and writing 
community, may be a very vicious community—if morality (not merely its theory, 
•but its practice,) be not made as much a portioit of education as reading and 
writing. Knowledge isoi))y a branch of eflucation, but it has too often been taken 
for the whole* I lienee the i^inumerable contests, on the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of Education. If the terms of the proposition had been clearly stated 
at flic beginning, these differences could not have artsen. The advocates of 
Kducation appeal for proof of its atlvantoges, to the effects resulting from 
tlie extension of readii^ and writing only. These effects are by no means as 
favourable, as it is assuu^d. The opponents of Education, taking advantage of 
this circumstance, inaintaifl that Education in general is injurious.* If both parties 
had determined, that by Education shourd be understood, n^^only knowdedge, 
but morality, there could not have been a question between them, of the advan¬ 
tages of its diffusion. BoUi, therefore, to a certain degree, are right, and both are 
wrong. That the extension iif true Education, of complete Education, is a bless¬ 
ing, cannot be doubted j but that the extension of Intellectual Education, with¬ 
out Moral,—th# extensiot^ of the half Education, or the false Education now in 
use, is such — is a very*different qilbstion. 

+ ** Nature and mind! This is no language for Christians. On this ac¬ 
count We burn Atheists, because such speeches are highly daiigerous. Nature 
IS Sin —Mind is Deidf. Between lliem they give birth to Doubt their misformcd'5 
liermsphrodite ofTsiIring. so with us,” Sjc. — GiWc 
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life which is within us. With Sentiment, all morality, alji reli¬ 
gion should commence. Hence, no child is too young for the 
first feelings of either. The Author of all good, and of all 
love, is already made known ^o the infant, in the smiles ani 
caresses of its parents. But something more than this is re¬ 
quired ; and Providence has been -equally wise and beneficent 
in providing it. Reason is Uie regulator of this in^^ulse — 
though not the impulse itself.* Providence’ offer#; us its aid, 
precisely at a period, w\ien it is demanded. Morality must 
confirm its impulses by its convictions. It must judge as well 
as feel. An act of sound judgment is often a virtue — if not 
a virtue, at least, the creator of hiany. Most of the passions 
settle into vices, principally from the weakness or torpor of the 
intellect. A conscience, indeed, is set up ; but so completely 
under the guidance of its numerous aissessors, — prejudices, 
illusions, fears, and other children of ignorance, — that its 
decisions cannot for an instant be relied on. The decree of 
one day is reversed the next: it is dragged to and fro by 
contending beliefs and opmions; it is the mere creature of 
chance and impulse. ^ How has all this vacillation and inco¬ 
herence been produced ? By the insufficiency, or the vague¬ 
ness, of the materials which go tom jike up its judgments. The 
senses have been uneducated—tile, perceptions uneducated ; 
the attention has been uneducated; reason and judgment are 
therefore blind and random. •The intellecj, in a word, has lain 
dormant. Religion — Piety is not the^child oj& the affections 
only, but of the afi^ctioiis and of the reason combined. Allow 
the affections only to sway, without thctregulation of reason, 
and this very Piety will soon become a spoiled child ! Where 
a false association sets in, — where erroi* is once* engrafted 
by wrong jujJgmeiA, — every .new step in the same line is a 
new error. The only remedy is to go back, and to re-examine 
our judgments, and to bind them up again in a better form. 
Let a child be taught (or permitted) to connect with certain 
classes, or certain persuasions, painful impressions — these 
classes and persuasions will often l)« the hoV)goblms of his heart 
and head, for the remainder of his existence. He will con¬ 
found them Vith the very nature of man ; and will, at last, 
assooiate the Difinity himself, with bis hates.and apprehen- 
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sions.. Extend this from on^ to many — from Individual to 
National Education — and you get at the root of all the 
unnatural intolerance, which not only divides nation from 
nation, but often societies, and ^ven families from each other. 
In the case of the individual, these prejudices may pass off; 
there are generally various* opportunities of correcting them. 
Approa(|h, acquaintance, shows the absurdity of such opinions, 
and new haiiits and reciprocal services gradually dissipate 
them- But the case is very different *with multitudes. The 
man, who, iA an private capacity, merely dislikes, or quietly 
plumes himself, like the Pharisee of old, “ that he is not as 
one of these Publicans”— onc*b engaged with others, in bodies, 
becomes, from the excitement and confidence which numbers 
usually create, a persecutor, a pursuer, and, if he can, a tyrant. 
But is all this the true original man ? Is this naked human 
nature Is this inherent malevolence — deep inwrought evil ? 
No: it is only error grown into vice —a slow but certain 
growth,— it is the perversion, the insufficiency, the want of In¬ 
tellectual Education.* Intellectuaf Education teaches first to 
observe and enquire, and then to conclude. Just conclusions 
lead^tojust actions—just actions aye virtue. A community, so 

» 

* ‘‘Virtue,” says Miss Hamilton (vol. ii. p. (^9. ch. xii.), “ consists in the right 
direction that is given not only to the affections of the heart, but to the powers 
of the mind. It is not of a negative, bu| of a p<fsitive nature. It implies the 
proper employment, not (Aly of the moral, but of the intellectual powers. These 
the Misdom of the^reat Cre*or has ordained to a mutual dependence on each 
other, so that neither cannot bejn any considerable decree improved while the 
other is neglected. Where the feelings of benevolence are unknown, the exer¬ 
tions of the understand;ng\vill be concentrated, by selfishness, within narrow 
limits; and where the ij^ulses of the benevolent heart are not controlled and 
directed by judgment, they will be productive only of partial ^ood, and may, 
eventually, lead to extensive misery Reid maintains, ^)ut not very effectively, a 
somewhat contrary opinion. 

“ II n’est pas seulement ordonn4 de faire le bien ; mais de faire tout le bien 
possible. Comment y r^ussira-t-il sans d^ployer toides ses ressources. En effet, 
quelque espece de bien qu’on veuille jop^rer, il faut des lumieres. II en faut 
pour combattre dans^e monde le principe toujours renaissant du malheur, /’m- 
moralU^, et il ed faut pour soulager tous les genres de miseres. Des hommes 

ans la meme position, et animus efu mcme zele, contribuerent au bonheur de 
leurs semblables dans la proportion exacte de leur capacite. Nous avons besoin 

une certaine 4tendue d’esprit pour influcr, et pour que nofre influence soit 
judicieuse.”—Jlfod. Necker Saussure, Educ. Progress,'^ i. p. 72. 
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formed, will not fall into those njational prejudices, whiph not 
only strike with astonishment other times and nations, but, 
when the fit is over, surprise and humble themselves. The 
wise king asked for tmderstqgidingi above all treasures. 
him, it was morality, virtue, religion. He was right,— with¬ 
out it, morality is mere passion —virtue is an‘accident, or 
a name, — religion gropes‘blindly into fanaticism, ^or floats 
off from disappointment into incredulity. A ^ith which is 
merely the echo of an'echo — which is thought, but not be¬ 
lieved, which is custom, but not conviction-v-r^sts passively, 
but not firmly, in the mind of the professor. It is not 
thrown off, neither is it kept. It remains there, if no storm 
threaten; but the first blast which disturbs, destroys. No 
one would willingly trust the .character of a child to the 
decision of such chances ,• much less the character of a com¬ 
munity. How much wiser to build upon the base which 
God has given; to build upon that which may sustain, and in 
the order in which the removal of no one stone may endanger 
the entire structure. * That base is Intellectual Education. 

When I speak of Moral Education, I imply religion; and 
when I speak of religion,, I speak of Christianity. It is 
morality, it is conscience, par excellence. Even in the most 
worldly sense, it could pasily bd ;§liown, that no other mo¬ 
rality so truly binds, no other education so effectually secures 
even the coarse and materiaU interests of, society. The eco¬ 
nomist himself, would find his gain ii^such a •system. Even 
if it did not exisj, \\e should invent it. It works his most 
sanguine speculations of good, into far 43 urer and more rapid 
conclusions, than any system he could attempt to set up in its 
place. No system of philosophy has letter consulted the 
mechanism society, or jointed it together with a closer 

** The Scripture preaches to babes and innocents, to the poor and despised, 
to the ignorant and unlearned. Does religion, then, or its practice, require 
knowledge? Are the learned more virtuous than the unlearned ? But this is 
another of those errors which have originated from an inaccurate use of terms. 
Knowledge and learning arc, in themselves, nothing. They Snay even be of 
injury ; not so cultivation of the powers fr5m which they spring ; the innocent, 
and the poor, and the nidcarned, may have exercised and improved these powers 
and ought to ecercise and improve them, as well as the learned. This is what 
‘is required. 
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adaptqjtion of all its parts, than Christianity. No legislator 
who is truly wise—no Christian—will for a moment think — 
for the interests of society and religion, —which, indeed, are 
one, — of separating Christianity^ from Moral Education. It 
would be quite as absurd, as to separate Moral Education from 
Intellectual.* But this is very different from sectarianism. 
National^protection, accorded 4o the schools* of particular 
churches — when *the nxihole nation requires it—is a tacit 
rebuke and discouragement to all others. It is prohibition 
and monopoly, -cr not Christianity, but anti-Christianity. 

These positions — the necessity of combining, ana con¬ 
ducting concurrently this triple Education — are sufficiently 
established. But how carry them into effect? This leads us 
to the second point of our enquiry. 

2. Meansj to rendey^ these branches as perfect as possible. 
These m^eans, their combination, regulation, &c. &c., depend 
upon circumstances. The first of these circumstances, is the 
nature itself of the Education, we have in view. One modi¬ 
fication answers for Individual, another for National, Edu¬ 
cation. Our business is with National: we have, therefore, 
io examine, what means, are best adapted, in a system of Na¬ 
tional Education, to rendej: these branches most perfect; in 
other words, to conduct theih with n^ost effect and facility. 

^ 1. Physical Education is one of those departments of edu^ 
cation, which most grains by beir/g pursued in common. The 
sight and sound of motion communicates motion. It is diffi¬ 
culty to be in the midst of joy and energy^ without feeling a 
buoyancy, and sense /of force, an earnest desire to develope 
it. This is the natural result of all youthful society. But 
these forces are nof^idly to be played away.* X^iey are to 
be put out to the utmost profit;•they are rtot on][y to contri- 

* Montaigne, following Plato, strongly insists on the necessity of attending 
to Physical Education ; — ** C’est merveille combien Platon se montre soigneux, 
en ses loix, de la gayet<5 et passetenips*de la jeunessc de sa cite; —il s*6tcnd d 
mille pr^ceptes j)our ies gymnases, pour les sciences lettrdes il s’y amuse fort 
peu.”—« Le corps encorts^oupple, gn le doibt ^ cette cause plier d toutes fa^ons 
ct coustumes; et pourveu qii’on puisse tenir I’app^tit et la volonte soubs boucle 
qu on rende hardlemcnt un jeune homme commode h, toutes nations et compaig- 
nies; son exercitation suivc Tiisage; qu’il puisse faire toutes closes, et n’ayme, 
a faire que les bonn.es.’ •— EsMiis, liv. i. ch. 25. 
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bute Strength, but dexterity; not merely to be consid^ired ir 
their immediate effects, but in their remote; not only in theii 
physical influences, but>» also in their moral. * Their object 

__<___T- 

♦ The first hints of Gymnastics, as^an important branch of Public Education; 
vre owe to the Germans, but perhaps the mdst accurate views of'lheir objects and 
utility, are to be f«und in Pestalozzu# In his JVie Gertrud, cj-c. he {faces the ne¬ 
cessity of their introduction ; the principles upon which they should rest j the man¬ 
ner in which they should be^ipplied. He sees two objects in all Education: — 
1. The acquisition of knowledge ; and, 2. The developement of our abilities. Oui 
abilities may be either mental or practical. Under the clatter designation all 
species of physical exercises are especially comprehended. The first law of 
Education being the preservation of haifmony and equilibrium between all our 
powers, the necessity of following tins law is as evident, with regard to our 
practicdl abilities, as to the acquisition of knowledge: lie seeks, therefore, in 
proceeding to the application of these principles, “ to follow essentially the same 
progress as in the communication of knowledge,, beginning from an Alphabet 
of Abilities (in analogy with his Alphabet of Forms,) that is to say, from the 
simplest practical exercises; which, being combined with each other, would 
serve to develope in a child a general fund of ability, to be applied to what¬ 
ever purpose circumstances might render it necessary in after-life. Such an 
alphabet has not yet been found, and that for the obvious reason, that it has 
not been sought for.’* . . , If once discovered, it would be of essential service 

to mankind. It ought }o comprise the simplest performances of the bodily 
organs of action, such as striking, ^carrying, throwing, pushing, pulling, iivistwg, 
swinging, &c. Whatever manipulations may occur in any calling, may be re¬ 
duced to one or more of the simple actioqs, and their combinations. The Al¬ 
phabet of Abilities should, ther»ffore, consist bf a complete succession of them all, 
arranged in tlie order in whjeh they follow each other practically, according {o 
the structure of the human body, and the greater or Jess pliability of its different 
parts.” . . . “ As the ultimate object of the Alphabet of F<^rms, and of intuitive 
instruction generally, is to lead us, in the course of our mental developement, to 
clcaniess of ideas, so irfthe Alphabet of Abilities intended to lay the groun»Jwork 
of future virtues, in the progress of our moral e^cation. Self-command over 
our physical powers and movements is, as it were, the apprenticeship of virtue, in 
the bondage of which we are to be kept until the devQ*^>pement of higher powers 
assigns to our'physical nature at once a subordinate %position and more elevated 
aim.” ♦ 

These principles very soon developed themselves in Germany; and Professor 
Jahn, and his Berlin pupils, during the war of independence, gave them a sudden 
and important celebrity. To the enthusiasm and skill ( f these young men, who 
formed the vanguard of Blucher’s array, much of that fervent spirit of national 
resistance to the domination of the French is updoubtetKy to Ije ascribed. The 
favour with which these exercises were th%n regardAi»was universal; kings and 
people vied with each other in extolling their importance : the promises, however, 
proclaimed in p time of need, were recalled; and gymnastics, associated with 
c popular opinions, and love of change, fell, with the governments at least of Ger¬ 
man j , into disrepute? They have not, however, leased to be cultivated (see Prus- 
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should be utility? either in reference to the communication of 
general vigour necessary to all, or to the fitting for special 
situations ^and ultimate objects. Hence, these exercises may 
divided into two classes, Gymnastic Exercises, and Exercises 
of Industry, Gymnastics, again, may be classed under two 
heads : — l.*The robust exercises, or Gymnastics more espe¬ 
cially so tailed, comprehending •also riding, swimming, &c. 
and all exercises tending to produce habits of order, &c. &c. 
2. The more graceful exercises — fencing, dancing, &c. or 
Callisthenics. ‘ These, of course, vary according to the nature 
of the school. They all propose, however, to dispel indo- 


sian Circular of 1827), but under rigid surveillance on the part of the authorities, 

—justified, in some instances, by the political movements with which they have 
been connected in the universities. Gymnastics, in some degree expatriated from 
Germany, wj 2 re well received in France, and there form an integral part of Edu¬ 
cation. The attempt made by Professor Vdlker, pupil of Jahn, to introduce 
them into this country, has not been crowned with equal success. Yet there is 
little doubt that their utility, will every day be viore appreciated by a nation, so 
habituated to out-door and manly exercises as our own. The only difficulty is 
in their application. There is a medium to be observejd between military drill¬ 
ing, and mere Callisthenics; between riotous sports, and lifeless attitudes; be¬ 
tween disregard to all rule on one side, and too formal ^n attention to it, on the 
other. “ An alphabet of abilities” :,uited to our uses, chould immediately grow 
out of our own ordinary exercises, and amusentents. It should put to profit 
what we already know, and teach what might be really of service Ifereafter. A 
grammar of practical exercises, following ^p this *principle from the simplest 
elements, such .as walking, running, leaping, &c., to more complex combinations, 
such as riding, arche?y, &c., v^Jiild be far preferable, whether in writing, en- 
gravii^s, models, or practice, to those pragmatical and corjiparatively useless in¬ 
structions, which now go und<y the name of Gymnastics. 

For more ample information, for the spirit and history of Gymnastic Instruc¬ 
tion, and its importance ag^^ branch of Education, see the authors mentioned in 
the Kleinc Handbibliothek, 18J5, and the Littcralurzeitungi or literriry gazette for 
the use of teachers, published at Ilmenausinye 1819, the Crymnaslikoi Gutsmuths 
printed at Schnepfenthal, 1804, Saltzman, &;c. In French may be consulted 
the Manuel d''Education EhysiquCt Gymnaslique et Morale par Ic Colonel Amoros, 

1830. 2 vols.; the Gymnastique de Jeunes Gens- Paris. 1829 ; and the Calisth^niet 
ou Gymnastique des Jeunes Filles. Paris, .1829 ; Gymnastique MMicalct ^c. ifc, 
par Charles Londci Pari*. 1821, &c. &c. In Italian, Bernardi on Stvimmitig, 
&c. In English, Ve are spniewhat deficient in this branch of Education; but 
valuable hints may be selected from the Jotirnal of Educaiio 7 h passim, ^c. As a 
measure of strength, and for other gymnastic purposes, the Panorganon of Mr. 
Edgeworth, Practical Education} vol. ii. p. 303, may be employed,*as well as for , 
the illustration of mechanics. 

VOL. I. 
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lence and listlessness from the mind; to brace with new .energy 
the body; to communicate that masculine and bold spirit, 
founded on a true measure of our own strength, whjch shrinks 
not back from any danger, u:hen necessary, but seeks it not. Or 
rather avoids it, when not required, which, in every emer¬ 
gency, preserves its coolness, which is not to be‘tired by any 
disappointment, or disgusted by any failure, but fjcrseveres 
even to fatigue in every task which it has once taken up. All 
trials of skill, ostentatious efforts at tours de force,” ridi¬ 
culous displays of vanity, are abuses, and should at once be 
discouraged. Throughout, there should be the impression of 
rational study; throughout, a just sense of the final object in 
view-o—a certain seriousness should preside over their gaiety; 
order and decency should be seen in all.* With these general 
Gymnastic exercises must, however, be conjoined, in greater 
or less proportion, according to the description qf school, 

* Such are the principles which regulate the Swiss schools. ‘‘ Nous main 
tenons ici la plus exacte discipliie; nous cxigconsque tout sc fasse toujoiirs avec 
calme et avec mesure ; et nous ne souff’rons jamais un instant que ces exercices 
d^gtjn^rent en jeux sans^ohjet, on en efforts dang^'reux. I-.a nature de chaque 
effort a faire, et la difficult^ croissante d’un e]rercice, sont toujours exactement 
calcul^cs sur Tagc et la*force des individus, et Icur adrcsse progressive." Nous 
ne'portons meme I'indulgence jusqu* a per\neltrc qu’uii cicve satisfassc le gout 
qu’il aurait pris pour uii exerC^ce 2>arlicvHer, excliisivement aux autrcs, car cc ne 
scrait la qu’mi d^veloppement jmrlich contraire a notre grand principe de Vaccord 
et de Vharmonie en toutes clioses. I^^ous tenons on memo temps comptc au jeune 
Age de snfaiblesse, et nous ne refusons point a la force de ^adolescence la satis¬ 
faction d’user raisonnablement de tous ses privflegcs.” — Notice sur la Maison 
tTEducation dans le Chateau de Lenzboiirg, 1833. See also Freud, Univ. ,Educ. 
p. 43-50. 

See the effects of regular exercise and gymnastics, on the health of pupils, 
exemplified in Pcstalozzi’s school at Yverdiin. — ch. v. ^ 

The moraU effect is still more remarkable: — V They have gymnastics to¬ 
gether ; which, besides the inestinujble advantages they afford to physical de- 
velopement, aim the presorvatfon of innocence, lead them to consider one another 
as common pupils, indebted, for the benefit of their education, to the same 
state.**— Beport of the Council of Education of the Canton of Zurich. This friendly 
feeling ifi also commonly the result of gymnastic exercises in Germany ; so true 
it is what Montaigne observes; •— “ Les bonnes polices iprenncnt soing d’assem- 
bler les citoyens et les r’allier comme aux offices si^r^eux de devotion, aussi 
aux exercices et jeux ; la soci^t^ et amiti^ E*en auginentc, et puis on ne leur 
s^auroit conc^der de passe-temps pins regicz, quo cculx que se font en presence 
d*un chascun bt a la veue mesme du magistrat.” — lissais de Montaigne, liv. i. 
cap.^25. 
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the esercises of industry.* In country schools especially, field 
labour may with advantage be pursued, under intelligent mas¬ 
ters. Ir\ no case, indeed, where it is at all practicable, should 
the scholars be without opportunities, at least, of gardening.f 
Mechanical arts, particularly in the higher grade of schools,* 
may also with great advantage be encouraged. Carpenters* 
work, tihming in ^ wood and nfetal, &c. &c. furnish to all 
classes not only a useful and agreeably means of occupation, 
a wholesome exercise, but offer innumerable opportunities, 
of applying ito practical utility, their knowledge in mathe¬ 
matics, drawing, chemistry, &c. They exercise the eye and 
hand; compel the mind to develope its resources ; gradually 
form the taste for the useful and ornamental in art; .accus¬ 
tom to patience, invention, and perseverance; and teach a 
skill and dexterity, of the highest benefit on a thousand other 
occasioi^, in managing every sort of instrument, and apply¬ 
ing to the best use whatever material may be placed in their 
hands. No reward can stimulate more powerfully than the 
pleasure, which always results from the contemplation of the 
work of one’s own hands. The gratification, also, of having 
it ill one’s power, to make an occ^asional present to a parent 
or a friend, besides the moral influence which it exerts, 


M. Pictet thus describes the moral influence of these exercisea of industry at. 
Hofwyl;—“ Les travaux sont des pnoycns perfectionnement Tnoral^ur 

Tindividu, lorsqu’ils sont conduits avec cet esprit ^clair^ et bienveillant qui fait 
converger vers un but utile, e^releve jusqu’aux moindres details dont se remplit 
la jyurnee. Ainsi on leur inspire le gout de Tordre^et de Texactitude, &c. 
Ainsi on forme et developpe^ leur attention en les accoutumant a la porter avec 
force sur Tobjetdont ilssont occup^s. Ainsi on les habitue a employer leur activite 
toute entiere, &c. C’es¥^insi, entin, qu*on les accoutume u ne rien laisser perdu 
de ce qui peut servir a 1^ consommation ou a la rdproduction, a ne pouvoir 
soufli'ir le moindre derangement, le moin^re d^faut d’dlrdre auquel ils puissent 
rem^dier; ranger et maintenir chaque chose a sa place, devien^ pour eux une 
sortc de besoin: ils acqui^rent ce gout d’exactitude, de propri6t^, de perfection, 
trop rare, mais pourtant bien n^cessairc parmi les ouvriers de campagne.” 

t L’bistoire naturelle et les 41^mevis de la botanique font diversion a leurs 
Etudes plus s^rieuses; «la m^nuiserie et le jardinage servent a leur delassement; 
une gymnastique vari^e, ^ous les exercices du corps y compris, le maniement des 
armes a feu et de I’arc sont aussi employes comme moyens de d^velopper 1ft force 
et I’adresse: former coup d’oeil et I’attention sont deux points auxquels on met 
une grand importance dans tons les jeux.** —Lettre de Af. d ses Collajbora~ 
Uun (U la BibliothJeque J^ritanvigue, sur les Etablissemens de^M* de FeUenberf^* 
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produces the best effects as an* encouragement to industry. 
No school should be wholly unprovided with these means; 
but the quantity or quality must necessarily be determined*, 
as well as the greater or lessfdegree of attention to any partic* 
cular branch, by the rank and object of il)e school,* In the 
higher schools gymnastics, in the lower the exefcises of in¬ 
dustry ; in the town mechanical, in the country agiicultural, 
labour should predominate, fii some schoofs they should form 
the secondary, in othe/s the main, object of Education. In¬ 
deed manual labour ought to be the bast of all popular 
Education. The labourer, both boy and girl, should not 
only be prepared by good inijthods for his vocation, but 
taught to feel early (by being allowed to profit by the fruits 
of his labour) the connection between labour and enjoyment. 
But this on a general scale, it is much to be feared, is not yet to 
be accomplished in these countries. At HofwyI ten hours per 
day are given to labour; but our schools are, (br the most part, 
day schools, and parents are very avaricious of the labour of 
their children. (Digci of Par. Rep. on the Rduc. of the Poor 
1818 ,) We must,^fbr the present, therefore, content our- 


» These exerdses should occupf a considerable time In all schools uiihont 
exception; bat. m schools/or special brancbe. of industry, they should f 
continue much longer, and be parried to i higher degree of perfectior/ 
nmples of the Jjenefidal results of the application of th It 
ordinary and special sd.ools Sre becoming numerous. Tb 

Schools of America” are instances of the fir ♦ H i * Labour 

M, ““'t 

classes in the same institution, the Fcole .l’ It n i lower 

Arts and Trades at MeLs latl I n of 

countries, some occasional, Ihougl, not vrrnu”csTi"r' 

The Templemoyle and Fallowlce Scho. I ^ i ii ** ’ ■** ‘ "'I'’'' *“"'o l>oeii made, 
the nortl, oflreland, and tl.e Bannow SehooT't ll-, 

in the souUi, have met with unforeseen dim’ I.' 

(1828), by the^ocicty fir the I„,' exertion was made laU-r 

naries over the whole country, by aCapZj . 'f, ^ 

but wiUtout effect. Industry sLl',! : I county, 

various parts of England, near BriBhton S 7 " 

ham. for girls, not less wanted thin ^ J - one, lately, i„ Dur. 

lightened Mr. Cropper, of Liverpo<,| I " r'' '^<'o o"- 

™ak.ng dispositions for an establishment tn'l i 

Swiss system, near that city. Of each of’.h "n the 

^andoperation, wmore detailed account will iT' |.rinciples 

in the practical division of the work. ‘■'xpective heads, 
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selves^ with the exemplification of the advantages of such a 
system, in sclioois established for special branches of in¬ 
dustry. .Country walks with their teacher, at appointed 
Reasons, may also be applied to the most beneficial purposes.* 
The teacher cannot be too much with his pupils, but espe¬ 
cially with *their minds. Me should extract Education from 
every thftig. To the young, especially, every thing around is 
a book.f This ambulatory instriictij)n was justly preferred 
by the ancients, to every other. It concentrates attention 
without labour; it exercises the mind with the body; it 
communicates knowledge through the medium of amusement. 
Geography, natural history, mat hematics, especially lend 
themselves to this out-of-door illustration.J The imagination 
also may be similarly cultivated.§ But religion more particu- 

Tlie Vrcncli as woll as tlio German systems strongly inculcate this mode 
□f instruction. “ l(j. La promenatle, ^tant tres-favorable a la sant4, I'instituteur 
Lirofitera do terns en terns de jours de conge, pour y conduire scs 41^ves. II y 
frouvera uue excellente occasion de leurfairc fiiire des exercices de gymiiastique. 

17. Quelle que soil rmilite de la gymiiastique, elle nc remplira neanmoinft pas tout 
ie temps des promenades et des recreations. A la promenade le maitre fera re- 
inarquer .'t si*s ('‘leve'^j les heantes de la nature, ct de la vegetation ; il rendra 
nrnfif/iic IVnseignement qii’il donne clans lV*cole. Pendant les heures de recr^- 
ition, il leur inontrera parfois qiicK^ue objet curieux* il fera en leur prt^ence 
les expt'*riences de physique ou de chimie; il leBr apprendra a lever des plans, et 
\\nsi dc suite.'* — (Ic r Inslituteur Vrimairct cb. i?. * 

f This is most usefully applied in Fngicb instruction. L’instituteur fera 
:onnaitre aux eleves dans Vinteret de leiir santt% la structure du corps humain • 

I lenr fera sentir les avantagi*s d’un mouvement moderc^; il Iciir indiquera les 
noy.-ns de so pre^server de reebauftement ct du refroi^issement; il les rendm 
ittenlifs aux moyens de se pjt'-server les dangers dont ils sent menact^s dans les 
liflerentes saisons de Tannee et pendant la diir^c de maladies contagienses; il 
eur feraconn.dtro les jil^ips xY'iieneuses de lenr pays ; les const^uences fncheuses 
le remed(*seinpiriquesou iqagicpies; les incon\Y‘niensdc certains metiers; les suites 
le rintemperance, de la mal-proprcti^, |le rimpr('*voynnce; les malbeurs qui 
leiivent r^sultcr de la lutte, des jeux d'enfance, des bains de riviere,” &c. — 
Uanurl de P fnxtittdeur Primaire, cb. 2. art. 8. 

j See the use which Pcstnlozr.t made of these walks, in teaching the elements 
>f geography, —one of the most pmcticnlly useful of his ** intuitive” methods 
nihi*r, eh. vi.), thougli strangely at variance with the theory in his work, JFie 
lertrndj Sic, fie Pellepl*erffalso aj)plies them with great effc'ct to the teaching 
)f clementaiy geennetry, boUny, mineralogy. &c. Sec also Frend, Unw* Educ^ 
)p. 129-4 8. 

§ See the three descriptions of evening, by three diflTcrent Sliildrcn, during 
heir evening walk, in INJLiss Edgeworth’s Practical Educaljpn, vol. iii. p. 2J, 

T* 6 
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larly derives from such exercises, the most important assist¬ 
ance. It is suflScient for a child to see the works of God, to 
love God; to love God, is the best way to adore him. .Children 
require not proofs^ but emoti&tis. Sentiment, even for a lon^ 
period after the appearance of reason, is still their real guide 
— it is only when urged to it, that*they appeal to reason. No 
emotion can be stronger thaif that which has its spri/ig in re¬ 
ligion, and is at the s^me time helped on by tht keen sense 
of physical enjoyment. It binds up the most solemn and 
sacredjnfluences for ever after, with pleasure. Happiness 
after all, is the best of all atmospheres for youthful education. 
Whatever checks, chills, or humbles, is directly adverse and 
injurious to their young and buoyant natures. It is a season 
of love, and hope, and exultation — and to load it so soon 
with the pains and fears of earth, is a gratuitous cruelty — an 
error as well as crime. 

t 

Such a system of Physical Education, combined, of course, 
with minute attention to cleanliness and diet *, not less im¬ 
portant in National than Individual Education, and which, 
with air and warmtlj, have been but too much neglected f, 
sho.uld be common, with such variatiotis as circumstances may 
require, to every schpol in the country. The poor sliould not 
be deprived of its advantages: Ihe rich should be induced 
to use them*. Country schools, of every degree, from tlie simplq 
parochial school up to thtf academy, offer great facilities. 
They all should have their piece of grountl, rooms for 
different trades, &c. &c. In towns, this may be attended 


• CoMrast the beneficial eflects, resulting from'clean linen, order, and good 
«r, on the health, morality, and happiness of the pujnlt in the i™.tance of Pes- 
talozats establishment at Yverdun, «ith the diseaseiJ*produced by the contrary 
causes, at tas first setnement at t|,e Ursuline Convent at Stnnta. Bibl, 
ch, m. ,v. &e ffso the regime pursued in the Normal Primary School at Bruhl, 
^PI^parleDuecteurd,VElMi.sc,„cn,, M. leCurd SchweiUer ( 3 . Etat sanitiure 
ma SwTff’ Vmvcr,^Education, pp. a, 3. 

t Consult, for the site, arrangement, and vent»ati«nof Scho'ols, the Plans in 
Cousin*. Nayyort, 1832. p. 7a Plate], 2,^3 4 S fi ■, 

-urnrir • ftlsn a. •• » » 5, 6, 7, at the conclusion of the 

worK, also Voae de Namur, t. ii. p. 573 . 1307 t .. 

ffcture, p. 727. • Wilderapin on Infant Education, iZo 

Systetj i^n( ScAoijts. 8vo. 1826. 3d edit. &c.,&c. 
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with more difficulty; but schools in such situations, being 
affected by the peculiar disadvantages of their situation, ought 
to meet, in more tlian ordinary attention to these particulars, 
s«nie antidote to the evil. Whoever they can be placed in 
suburbs or open spaces, — wherever most air, most sky, 
most of tiie‘bright and green of nature, can be had — there, 
in mercy,! not to the bodies only the children, but to their 
minds, ought ^uch institutions, at any expense, to be planted. 
Where this is not possible, compensation should be made 
for the want, by hirger playrooms, and more airy workshops 
attached to the building. None of these circumstances are 
trivial.* Our school associatio^is cast their sunshine or gloom 
over many.a long year of after-existence; and in a season 
where so much of our spiritual nature depends upon mere 
material circumstances,, as much life and joyousness should 
be throNvn into them, as is possible. It is a part of educa¬ 
tion to make these simple accessories pleasures, and not 
pains: the first rudiments of feeling and knowledge, above 
all others, should be cleared from \Vhatever can tend to ob¬ 
scure or distort them. 

In the higher schools, there will be sHilllarger opportunities 
of multiplying and varying these occujiations. Not only 
should these gymnastic and industrial exercises be maintained, 
but Callisthenics also introduced, uncfer various forms. These 
are the gymnastics of the highey orde^s, and form, at every 
period of life, ^ a counterbalance to the feebleness inherited 
or induced by our social organisation, whether arising from 
the*too sedentary habits of the studious, or tlie more injurious 
effeminacy of the self-indulgent.f 

On the sound baS^ of Physical Education should be built In¬ 
tellectual Education: mens sana in corpore sanoas on 
Iniellectual Education, accoixftng to some educationists, 

* De Fellenberg lays the greatest stress on these particulars, and with reason. 
Who would not improve in the midst of the scenery of Yverdun and Hofwyl? 
Are we to be surpriset^that a diirerent race of minds and bodies should issue from 
the valleys of SwVKorlani], and the lanes of Birmingham and Manchester ? 

t See the fine chivalrous educatio^i which Montaigne prescribes for his young 
noble. ** Ce n’est pas assez de leur roidir, Tame U luy fault aussi roidir les 
muscles, &c., &c. 1. i. c. 25. On our modem cautious plan. ‘‘•On les rendroit 
volontiers pcrclus, pour^lcs emj^^her de s’estropier.” 

F 4 
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should be built moral*. Intellectual Education is stil], more 
modified by numbers than physical. Public instruction, 
both in the mode of conveying knowledge, and in the 
knowledge itself, materially^ differs from private. Neitheis^ 
however, can be conducted without competent knowledge of 
your materials and instruments, •The materials "are the hu*» 
man faculties; the instrufbents, methods. To ithink of 
working on the human miiid, without knowing what the 
human mind is, seems aA absurdity so glaring that it could never 
have been maintained, even in practice, if the real object of 
educatmg had been education itself. The science of mind, 
at least such portions as bear cflu practice, is essential: with¬ 
out it,,we may blunder into right; but even in our successes 
we shall be empirics, we shall never be sure that we are not in 
the wrong. Methods, as has already been remarked, are in¬ 
numerable, both theoretic and practical, in every branch of 
Education, but in this particularly so, — some parting from 
the same principles, but diverging in their application; others 
starting from different pbints at the outset. From these we 
may select and combine as we deem judicious, remembering 
only, that method of Ibme kind or other is absolutely re- 
qjLiisite — without it‘there may teaching, and even knowledge, 
but no education, between a mind taught at random, and a 
mind educe ted, there is the same difference as between a 
lumber room and a stoVe, a book manufqptory and a library.f 

* “ Such, for instance, was the theory of Basedow/. But tft'ere is something in 
morality besides the teaching of dogma, or dryly appealing to the understandjlng. 
All that is requisite, but it is not the Jirst thing requisite. The rule ought to 
come after the practice. “ II ne dira pas tant sa le 9 on, comme il la fera; il la 
r^p^tera en ses actions,’' says Montaigne. Pestalozzi extends tlie 'jame principle 
to all education. 1 have before observed, that the ^error of letting definitions 
precede the intuitions otr which they ought to be founded, has the inevitable 
of making mei^idle wordmongers; and the neglect of the practical abilities of 
life, produces in this respect exactly the same effect as the mistake of inculcating 
the doctrines of virtue and faith, before the practical feeling of both has been 
produced in the mind .”—Leonard and Gfrtrudc. 

*1' “ Des Asnes chargez des livres,” as Montaigne calls Jjiem ; “ on leur donne 
a coups de fouet en garde leur pochette pleine de^science* laquelle, pour 
bien faire, il ne fault pas seuleinent loger chdzsoy, il la fault espouser.”— Essais, 
1. i. ch. 25. See also Seneca, jid Lucilium ep. ii. Bolingbroke, Letters on Study 
of History^ letteniv. Hobbes said, that if he had read as much as the erudite, he 
Vhould have been as ignorant as they. 
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At the.same time to persist rigidly in one method, desperately 
essaying on the young and tender spirit all its experiments, 
without reference to their applicability, is to consult our own 
Guriosity or ambition, and not the; interests of our pupik. We 
have no right to sacrifice them for public good — they ar6 
neither patients nor subjeots. Even when constructed on 
apparently the very justest prin^lples^ all mechanism in edu¬ 
cation, too rigorously and invariably pursued leads to stiff¬ 
ness, to theii specialite^^ which, for^the wide and efficient 
purposes of life, is particularly to be avoided. It makes us 
not walkers, but dancers—not dancers, but dancing-ma'Sters.* 
Method, in education, ought tc? be, as far as possible, eclectic — 
a selection not only of the best, but the best for those actually 
under our care.f It ought also to be general; not only no 
omission of any one of ..the faculties — but no partiality to one 
more than to another. This, already impressed in reference 
to the great classifications, is not less important in reference 
to the minor ones. A man all reason^ as well as a man all 
imagination^ like a man wholly physical or wholly intellectual, 
is only half a man — and that half, disportionately large. 
Yet this mistake is frequent — so frequeht that the contrary 
instances may be considered the exceptions. It inundates 
society with your “ a + 6 ”*men, who maRe up morality out of 

Such, too, though in a more confine^ sense,* is the advice of Quinctilian, 
“ Nain pleruinque nudac iftas artes, nimia subtilitatis affectatione frfingunt atque 
concidunt, quidqui^ est in ora^ione generosius, et omnem succum ingenii bibunt, 
et o|sa detegunt,” &c.— In&t. Orat. proeinio. 

t This made the principal distinction between the systems of Pestalozzi and 
de Fcllenberg. De Fellenberg educates for the world ; every child is placed, in his 
establishment^ exactly i^the rank which he is to occupy hereafter in life—-his 
occupation, his instruction^ every thing is calculated to prepare him for his social 
position. Pestalozzi’s object, on the contriyy, following too closely Rousseau, was 
to foster the growth of the intellectual and moral man. To tffe claims of the 
world he turned a deaf ear; he asked not for what societyy but for what God had 
destined the child. “ The position of each pupil in his establishment was accord¬ 
ingly founded, not upon the artificial iystitutions of society, but Upon a spirit of 
freedom and brotherlji love.”—ch, v. But were these two systems kept in 
practice, perfectly distiq^tj they would both be bad. A good education should 
deivlope like Pestalozzi’s, and like^de Fellenberg’s. Their union is essential. We 
cannot fulfil the will of God, without fulfillihg our ditties in society, nor our 
duties in society without first developing the moral and intellectual qualities by 
means of which such dpties ar^ to be fulfilled. 
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arithmetic — who measure impulse by rule and compass — 
who count the lines in Shakspeare, and look to the joinings in 
the Apollo; —or else sends out, to shock the harmony of our 
mercantile metaphysics and ^norality, some fireship of fancy, 
upon which we gaze with terror or astonishment. Proportion 

_symmetry — are the first great rules of all editCafion. No 

single chord of our’complicated being should be left untouched 
or unstrung. They are placed in us in order tQ be soimded; 
sounded separately they produce monotony — sounded 
without a knowledge of their combination^, discord. Tlie 
very wants which we experience are permitted by a wise Pro¬ 
vidence, to rouse and stimulate us to action. There would 
be no gradation — no activity —no constant tending to per¬ 
fection, without them. Tliey are calculated with the nicest 
wisdom not only to rouse, but to expand. A child who could 
walk at once, would be behind-hand in almost every thing 
else. Yet compare*him to a man who is learning to speak, or 
learning to see. What child, even amongst the most back¬ 
ward, who does not advance with tenfold the rapidity of 
Cheselden’s patient, or Gaspar Hauser? This feeling of xinxty 
of keeping in the intellectual and nioi’al man, as well as in the 
physical, w’as the hedxi ideal of ancient education. The “ totus 
teres atque rotundusV* the “ad nnguem factus homo;” was 
their perfeclion. Plato, Cicero, Quinctilian, under one form or 
another, exhibit this model,-ir inimitable,^perhaps, but not un¬ 
approachable,—as the visible and tangiljle of tly^ir philosophy. 
But already, in their day, the “ division of labour*' system had 
crept into Education. There w’as a mjyjter for virtue and a 
master for knowledge, a teacher of arguments and a teacher of 
persuasion. In like manner, we not only hffve difie/ent drillers 
for different portions of the same man, but what is a great deal 
worse, we often omit in our drilling, many of these portions alto¬ 
gether. We make up minds as we make up goods, not according 
to their really intrinsic qualities,^but according to what they are 
likely at the moment to bring in the niarkv^t, “the style of 
thing ” actually in demand. But fashion no more'in this, than 
in any other of its caprices, is to be relied on; the fiishion 
passes, even .while preparing for it, and “the single power" 
man^ like “the ^ngle speech" man, cjinnot, work in the new 
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machinery, and is necessarily thrown by when most needed, 
as altogether worthless — of no practical use. 

Intellectual Education should spread out to its fullest 
strength and size, the whole intellectual man. We must be¬ 
gin, then, with the beginning, if we intend to go on unto the 
end. We IJVe before we think; our senses are the first ob¬ 
jects of^ Education. Whatever tlfeory we adopt, — from the 
sensualism of I^cke to the spiritualism of Kant, or the abso¬ 
lutism of Cousin, — the senses, in all cales, must pr acltcallj/ be 
considered as the great instruments of knowledge. We may 
therefore say, with perfect truth, that the day after birth, Edu¬ 
cation opens; the nurse is a teacher: the mother is a teacher— 
every circumstance with which the child is surrounded, is 
more or less a teacher. In this first mysterious period 
of life, the child, plunged at once into the tumult of exist¬ 
ence, is in a state of vertigo, of reverie, differing probably 
but little from what it was in the mother’s womb. As yet, 
it sits solitary in the midst of nature; little better than 
that simple modification with whith Condillac begins his 
statue. But new relations soon establish themselves; and 
a week or two scarcely pass by, when, by discovery on 
discovery, it rapidly acquires, one after the other, the use of 
all its senses. Then every act is an iinpression, every im¬ 
pression good or bad. We attribute the birth of many of our 
passions to after-lif^: we migh^ as w*ell maintain that the 
tree grew from the surface of the soil, because we coiild -not 
see ks roots. Every motion of the body or mind is portion 
of a habit: from bundj^s of these actions is habit formed; and 
from bundles of habits the future man. The organisation of 
one child may be^ess perfect, than that of another; but 
this is no reason wh*y we should not tryi to make each as 
perfect as possible. Our vanity may be disappointed ; our love 
should never despond. Igitur nato filio pater spem de illo 
primum qmm optimam capiat,” says one, who well knew 
what paternity and its obligations were *, “ ita diligentim' s 
p'incipits fiet.”f •The greqt instruments of knowledge and 

* Sec the admirable proemium to the 6th book of the Oratorical Institute 
of Quinctilian. The lamentation over the death of his only child^s not surpassed 
*n deep pathos, by any passagciin the whole range of anci<int prose. 

1Vr. WioiHi,** ffTlTiTiTTn.M'IlvrTraT! TTurjif)’ Cn In 
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virtue, should, as early as possible, be prepared ft>r use. 
If not, when wanted they will be found rusty or blunt. 
The education of the senses neglected, all after-education 
partakes of a drowsiness, ^ haziness, an insufficiency, whifth 
it is impossible to cure. Educated well, they give to all know- 
ledgeandvirtue a positiveness, afirmness, a vivid freshness, such 
as makes the difference between waking and a dreafn.^ But 
this portion of education is iii great degree indivirlual, and does 
not properly come wifiiin the limits of the present work. It 


Of the influence of tliis education ^f the Senses on intellectual progress, it 
is almost needless to speak. Clearness of idea — accuracy of language —justice 
of reasoning—knowledge — invention—application—all the utilities, in fine, of 
intellectual culture, are obviously derived from this single source. The effect even 
on organisation, on the senses themselves, is remarkable. The hunter tribes of 
the Indians have the muscles of the car much more developed, than Europeans. 
The same peculiarity may also be traced in the eye. Compare sailors and shepherds 
with students. Here even orgaYiisation seems the result of early and constant 
exercise — of education. The ancient statues are deficient in these character¬ 
istics. Already the hunter and ixistoral characteristics of the early races had dis¬ 
appeared. The ofiuara fifi^vKora of the Egyptians, on the contrary, are given 
with great truth in all their painting and sculpture. The glare of a strong sun, drifts 
of sand, white rocks, and constant exposure tp the efl'ects of the Libyan and 
Arabian deserts, had profiuced this defect. On the same principle might not 
the mi/opisniy or short-sigl*iedncss, at present* so prevalent amongst the inhabit¬ 
ants of these countries, be in ^ncat part ascribed to the candlelight reading, 
late hours, microscopic trades fsuch as watchmaking and seal cutting), and thp 
early and immoderate use of* small i^int and ill-adapted glasses. I once heard 
a distinguished lecturer attribute to a want of this early education, a more 
serious defect,—the difficulty he constantly experienced in distinguishing the 
nicer shades of coloursi from each other. Giithc states, as an instance of the 
delicacy and discrimination to which this sense m?^ be brought, that the mosaic 
artists of Rome employ 15,000 varieties, and 50 shades of each colour, 750,000 
in all. This sounds marvellous; but it is less, i^haps, thffti what every 
painter of ordinary skill is habituated to, in the course of his profession. The 
Gobelin manufacturers'go still farther; they must not only apply these 
shades, but under great disadvantages. They work their tapestry on the wrong 
side, and carry on as it were a running calculation of the eftcct. So, also, the 
painters on china. Their colours when just put on, difler materially from 
their after-appearancC when burnt in.. It is a sort of constant algebraic 
operation : they take colours as they would expressions, wtrk them apparently in 
the dark, but always with an acute observance of their several relations ; and, the 
work finished, convert them by a single operation to their ren^ value. The car is 
still more in need of education than the eye. A jeweller sees a thousand differ¬ 
ences between t^Vo diamonds to the uneducated eye perfectly alike: but then 
they are before him ; can repeat and correct hi^ observations. Not so a rausi- 
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belongs to that important period, which is exclusively the do¬ 
main of the mother,—a period which by ignorance is con¬ 
sidered a ^blaiik, and by apathy as much as possible made 
oke; but which, if properly developed, will be found full of 
the most important principles and results. The common eye 
sees in the Child, perhaps, dittlc more than a machine, the 
mother, a’plaything; but philosophy, a sublime mystery. It 
is in this period, indeed, that some of the inost wonderful of our 
mental phenomena take place. The traifsition from instinct to 
reason, — or, what is nearly the same thing, from sentiment in 
its unassisted operations, to sentiment in conjunction* with 
reason now occurs: it is now that language appears first in 
the rude and sketchlike efforts of gesture, and insulated words, 


cian —a note lieard is lost, yet* must he appreciate its truth or falsehood in the 
very moment of its passing, and in the midst of all the apparent chaos of an 
orchestra. Few ears, indeed, out of many millions, aro thus trained ; and many 
difier very little from the Turk, who mistook the tuning for the overture; 
yet between two extremes there surely is a ipedium, easily attainable by the 
majority; and to that medium at least every ear should be tauglit to tend. The 
Touch is partially w'ithin the power of education, lllind men have been known 
to acquire by practice and concentration of attention on this single sense, 
a skill in distinguishing persons and things *quite inoonceivablc to the seeing, 
Michael Angelo said that the “ cegnpass should be C{jrrit*d in the eye;” they 
reverse it, and may almost be said to carry their ^ight in their hands. The deaf 
and dumb, on the other side, make up for their deficiencies, by a proportionate ac¬ 
curacy and acuteness of sight, acquired in a^iiiiilar Aianncr, by constant exercise. 
13uflbn supposes touch to bt?the great civiliser; our superiority in this particular 
he regards, as the gfand distiiution between man and beast. lie imagines that 
w ere it possible our fingers could be multiplied, pari pns^u our intellectual and 
moral improvement would increase. Condillac 1ms abundantly refuted this con¬ 
jecture, but still the grounds upon which it rests are unimpeached. Touch exercises 
a remarkable influence on^ll our judgments ; but it does not, tlierefore, follow, by 
adding to its instruments, tiyit we should add toils powers or effects. The smell 
and taste, cogmite senses, are modifications^of touch, though in some particulars 
the smell partakes of some of the pow'ers of sight and hearing, {domlillact Traill 
tics Sensations.) The perfection to which both may be brought, in men and 
animals, is well known. In proportion to their sensitiveness, however, imagin¬ 
ation assumes controul. The ladic^ of southern climates arc strongly 
affected by the scent oi^ flow ers; but it is well known that artificial roses and 
jasmines have offtn produced the same effect as real ones. One of the objects 
of lliis Education is, to guard agifinst such errors: — the senses should be 
rendered active, and keen ; but, above all, just and accurate. 

The moral influence is not quite so obvious as the physical. > Yet that much 
of our moral habits, even the most complicated, depend uppn attention, has not 
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and then in sentences ; it is now that generalisation gra¬ 
dually grows from assimilation and number, and is soon 
followed by abstraction, — that quality which separates the 
child from the infant, even still more than from the animal 


escaped the metaphysician. Take, fijr instance, Truth, and Benevolence; in both, 
attention is a very principal ingredient. Want of attention, produces want of 
thought; want of thought* iijaccuracy ; inaccuracy, indiflerenc%; indifference, sel¬ 
fishness ; unkindness, and so on, from a little inattention in tlie beginning, the seeds 
of all vices may be effectually sown. This has been developed, with their usual per¬ 
spicuity, both by Miss Hamilton and Miss Edgeworth. But whence is this want 
of attention? It arises from two cau^s:—-one, original organic defect, which 
may, in some, though rare cases, defy ml discipline; the other, want of skill, or 
want pf steadiness in applying these organs. The correction of this is witliin 
the power of Education. 

* Too much or too little credit is given to children, in the developement of 
their faculties. Language is formed rapidly; precision of language very slowly. 
1. A child seizes the prominent word — sometimes only the prominent jwirf of 
a word — in a sentence. For a long time this, or its reduplication, as “ Pa-joo,*^ 
“ is his only vocabulary. This is mere imitation of sounds. 2 . Material 

objects next are shown in conjxmclion with sounds; the child associates them; 
they become representatives, signs, of the objects; they are signs sometimes 
of the objects themselves, sometimes of their qualities. Hence adjectives fre¬ 
quently precede substantives in his little graqimar; they are his primary and 
secondary qualities at the*saine time;—a circumstance observable also in ifne early 
language of nations, as well as of individuals. The Chinese call the sun “ The 
Splendid; ” the Zeus of the Greeks, and the Beus of the Latins, was the Living,^* 
S, But a child either desires or dislikes these objects: hence determinations of t^e 
will; hence Yes or No, first* expres^d in action ; then in words, ‘by perceiving 
them used by others, simultaneously with the action; lie hears his mother say, Let 
us go into the garden,” and he sees her going at^he same tune. Here are all the 
elements — knowledges feeling, will —nouns, adjectives, verbs—the entire^ man. 
But it is a long time before these are classed accurately: they are words, not 
sentences. “ Let us go into the garden,” is “ garden — go,” or “ garden — yes.” 
Many even of these are not recognisable to the chil(^aken ouUof the sentence 
in which they were first heard; indeed, it may be ^oubted whether either child 
or man has any very*accurate ideq of words, much less of sentences, until 
he sees them written. For many months, he uses no other words but 
monosyllables. Prepositions follow, he employs them in some sort as verbs. 
It is very late before the child uses pronouns and adverbs. He speaks of himself 
for a long time as of a third person. It js not I, but Baby, or Henry, or Edward* 
This also is common to early and rude nations. Traces may be found of it in the 
oratory of the Indian and African tribes; and even in tl^ earlier^pages of the Holy 
Scriptures. Even when the pronoun is at last adopted, this habit is for a long 
time retained, A French female writer observes, of a child of her acquaintance, 

qu*on tutoyait: ” that he always used the pronoun f«,” in speaking of himself. 

* To him the pronoun |pas a proper name. The onjy part| of speech with regard to 
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the man. ^ It is this period, in fine, above all others, which, 
like the Fates of ancient fable, holds the threads of human ex¬ 
istence in its power, and tangles them, at its pleasure, with good 
oi' evil; but, unlike the Fates, is seldom under the guidance 
either of forethought, or intuition. If it be true that the man 
is educated ih the child; the*man and child arc educated in the 
infant. Every after-developement is o/ify a developement. It 
is education tmnsformed; the same quantity under a new name 


which a child makes no mistake, are interjections. Whether they be portioE of our 
aboriginal or animal language, as Horiie^’ooke supposes; part of our organisation 
itself, and arising at once out of our organic instincts ; or whether, from their 
being accompanied by some marked expression, they appear always the same; a 
child never takes “ Oh !” for “ Ah ! ”— nor the “ Oh ! ” of surprise for that of in¬ 
vocation or prayer. In all this^the child by no means advances by himself. He 
meets instruction and assistance in every thing around him. Hence the great 
difference between the progress of one child and of another, according as he lives 
with one, or more cotnpanions — with children nearly of his own age, or with 
grown-up persons. Action is the great teacher of the infant; and for a long 
time also, almost his only instrument. So it is with rude nations, and the inferior 
classes amongst the civilised. A Lazzarone of Naples gives you the object, or 
substantive, in words; the rest, adjective, verb, pronOi^n, &c. of his sentence are 
often thrown into gesticulation. Words are too little understood, or too slow, 
for his emotions : he lives as vividly as a child who^e pulse is 120, and whole 
being vivacity and change. As loitj^as this language^is quite distinct from the 
language of words, it is easy and intelligible : vAen it once begins to blend with 
g, both become difficult; they confound each other. It is at this period of tran¬ 
sition that the mother should be esjiecially j^tentive. Children are all imitation. 
A child brought iq) with n bear (like the man found in the woods of Lithuania) 
(Condillac, Origine des Connoissances llumahies) will only comprehend the sounds 
made by a bear. Accent, expression, ideas themselves, are now in her hands ; 
but she should also remember, they will not continue so for many months more. 

* Condillac, after Locke (Origine des ConnoLsmnees Humainest s. v. ch. I.), 
thought that children al>%nce abstracted, and then proceeded to generalisation. 
This may be metaphysics; but is it nature? A., two years and a half old, said, 
“ A. got some meat,** and when it was oljservcd that it was chi^’en, “ No,” he 
replied, ** A. got some meat.** Condillac would have taken this as a proof of 
abstraction ; it w'as quite the reverse. “ Man,” with them, is the beggar in the 
street; “ tree,” the shrub in the parlour window. The apparent generalisation of 
a child is sensation, not judgment. li is just what he feels, when he calls a 
picture of a dog,^a dog^ He imagines he sees the identical figure, not one of a class. 
By degrees, of course, lie finds resemblances and then differences; and seeing 
many together, resembling each other, at last forms classes; after which generalis¬ 
ation becomes easy. Rut there is a vast interval betw'een this, and the abstraction 
of the metaphysicians. Compare Reid, Intellectual Powers of iXan, ch. 5., witl^ 
Bonnet, Essai Analytique sur les Facvltis de VAmcy sect. /JOl. 205. 214. 
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and expression, but at bottom, ‘‘en derniere analyse,” th^ same. 
Yet, of all periods of education, this is the least considered as 
a period fitted yor education, — as if the child could, by any 
process, be kept in a sort of suspended existence — betweai 
knowledge, and no knowledge, all this time. The child is 
educating, or miseducating: it is moving, thinking, living. 
We can choose, indeed, whether it shall be educated well, or 
educated ill; but we can no niore put knowledge^ or education 
of some kind or other? in abeyance, than we can life. But 
these truths are not believed, or not known,#—certainly very 
rarely felt. It is the chief obstacle to all elementary education. 
Hence, the first year is usually one constant struggle to 
remocjel, rather than to advance the pupil. The foundation, 
upon which an intelligent teacher tries to build, in the very 
moment of building, gives way. Happy, even if it occurs 
at such a period, that he can build anew; but the defect is 
often not discerned, until discovery be too late. He cannot 
put his pupils in relation with himself: he does not know 
by what means he can Best correct them. The means are 
not in his hands; the season has passed by. Until the mother 
be taught (we cannot urge it too gften, or too earnestly), 
the cannot be taught; and until the infant be taught, 

the child will not be teachable * 


- Who can educate a child*, but a ^lotl.er? In perpetual change, it requires 
a the flexibility ot the female character to follow anct catch the infinite varieties 
through which it passes. Any other eye becomes {^ddy in attempting it. What 
but the female imagin«tio., - its vivacity-its <lisi,.terestedncss_,.assing into 
another being, and still preserving all the peculiarities of its own —can fully 
comprehend them. The child is fresh and frank-hatesconstraintand hypocrisy 
- lives on sympatl,y_is all love. Who can tliink wi^ it, and almost in it- 
w 10 can understand it. through the heart, that hes.,:!f interpreters - who can 
satisfy the first want ot itt young nature — like a mother? Bui mothers are not 
always inspireif: even by nature. They rei.iiire reflecion as well as instinct- 
method as well as affection. How many children arc taugl.t caprice by kindness 

thurTH"" t H ! ttousscau leaves all to nature : but parents cannot 

thus abdicate their trust; they must not!».. left to nature as well as their eliildren. 
Where firmness is not, there will he no protectionwhere love is no 
protection wi 1 not consult the happiness of the child. Wliifc yields cannoJ 
support; a cliild requires both love and support If thn ^ i -1 

What reason sl.oHld it have to believe her its mother? But firmness Hid 

aegeneratemtoseyentjr; noranxietyintoill.tempej. Aehild is much more prone 
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The«senses being educated, next follows the education of 
the young intellect. It is just in its bud, and is not to be 


to imitation than to fear. He lives in you, feels in you: what he finds in 
you, he reproduces in himself. Hence nothing ts indifferent. Looks and words 
fall on these young natures, witli the* same force as actions do on that of others. 
They creep into their imaginations ; they %ettle there, and form, for years after, 
part of their rcc<jJlections, and, very generally too, of their characters. This 
is a fact of infinite importance ; it is the key of allfarly education. Feed your 
child with sounds and sights of sincerity and fondness; breathe about him an 
atmospliere of serenity — “ cc calme melc de joie”—his natural element; love 
him well, and love him wisely, and you may dispose of him in all things’even as 
you will. But wlio can do this like a mother? and what mother so well as she 
who feels and studies it for herself? Sucli mothers, it is hoped, may yet be 
numerous, though neither fashionables, nor managers, nor blue-stockings; but 
mothers in the high and holy sense of the name — deeply penetrated with their 
sacred calling, and pursuing it ‘‘ in singleness and in simplicity—with energy and 
with intelligence—with assiduity, but without fidget—-with dignity, but without 
parade.” it is this donieslic, this fireside Education — this Education of truth 
and love —which has given the greater portion of its value to Scotch Educa¬ 
tion ; which transmits the talent and virtue of the mother to the son, and re* 
ceives in return from the son the tribute of his eArliest and most durable affection. 
Not to the fatlier—not to the w ife — not to the child, — but to the aged mother, 
the emigrant sends hack the first-fruit of his distant, exertions. So true it is 
what Pestalozzi says, — “ There are no bettej* teachers than the house, and the 
father’s and mother’s love, and the daily labour at *home, and all the wants 
and necessities of life.” It is this dwiestic Education* which, of all others, is 
most wanting in all classes under our present sj^stem. Without it, public Edu- 
«ilion may he gooil in an inteUcchial point of view (^hough even that is difficult) ; 
i» a moral it must be defeitive, if not wcf“se. The tendency of modern insti¬ 
tutions— fond of masses, and co-operation, and broad effects, and sudden display 
— is to weaken and limit these home-bred influences. Proportionally greater 
oiiglft to be our anxiety to extend and strengthen them. • To point oul in detail 
how this may best beaccompl+shed, how' mothers may best be taught to discharge 
these duties, and give this portion of Education its fullest value, would far 
exceed the object and th^imits of this w'ork, and its omission may be easily 
supplied by a reference to tfie writings of Pestalozzi, especially his “ Gertrude,** 
and “ Mother’s Manual,” of Miss Edgevvofth, Miss Hamilton, Miidame Guizot, 
Madame de Saussurc, Mrs. Child, &c. &c. At the same time it may be sug¬ 
gested, that to give efficiency even to their advice, general Education should lend 
its assistance, 1. The art of IVIaternal Instruction, should be made an integral 
portion of general Female Education, whether amongst the higher or the lower 
classes, as it is n«w in*Germany, France, &c. &c. 2 . Its extension should bo 

promoted by Public Prcft*essorships,* and Lectures on Education, in our prin¬ 
cipal towns. Dr. Bryce, of Belfast, has given in his Lectures an illustration of 
the interesting and useful maimer in which they may be conducted. 3. Normal 
seminaries for Female Teachers, on tlie amplest plan, similar to those in France^* 
&c. &c. should be established. 
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forced open, but allowed to blow. This task, seemingly so 
easy in theory, and not difficult in practice, where the education 
is private or individual, is singularly so, where numbers 
necessarily confound all distinctions, and teachers are obliged 
to teach up to a certain jiverage level, and to teach through 
to a certain given time. This is' shaping mind d coups dc 
kache” Hence schools, on oar present system, are despatched 
by gangs, and sent opt with their ration, —with so much 
word-knowledge a heacl. It is true, indeed, that these defects 


have ^een in some degree remedied by the application of 
improved processes. By the system of Mutual Instruction, 
the taught are enabled to teacft, and the master, in his scho- 
lafs, may be multiplied indefinitely around. He may turn 
them on each other, and reflect a thousand lights, not within 
the reach of individual education. Whatever be the mode, 
liowever, the material upon which we have to woijt is the 


same. Intellectual education is divided by the two great 
faculties. Sentiment and Reason, into two classes — Jilsthetic 
and Rational. The Will is in the domain of morals, but 
depending for its functions and influences on both. The 
education of both ^hould tbe conducted simultaneously, no 
matter what may be the first order of their march. To 
rational education may principally be applied the “ intuitive ” 
method. In aesthetic,it is also requisite, — but {esthetic? 
demand something more. This method is nothing more than 
the Education of the Attention. It is to all other Education, 
what the cducatiofi of the senses is to it. Proportionally to 
Its accuracy, its quickness, its compass, is the perfection of 

al Its after-modifications—judgment, m^ory, itpagination. 
Attention collects the materials — these faculties are the ar¬ 
chitects. TJie child at first simply perceives — the faculty is 
passive — It soon becomes active, and directs itself to certain 
objects in preference to others. It is then attention, and 
the duties of directing it properly commence. To do this 
immediately and effectively, was the great erfd o£ Pestalozzi’s 
method. He saw, that as our ideas of sensible objects were 


« There is nothing in the understanding, which was not first in the ■' 
He knows nothing that he has not observed," says Bacon. 
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the substratum of all others, where these were coniused none 
others can be clear. It was necessary, therefore, before every 
thing else, that of these objects the child should acquire the 
most accurate ideas. The process adopted was a rigorous 
application of the maxim of Condillac, but as old as the 
human mind, — “ du connu d Viy^onnu.^^ The pupil was 
directed to enquire,—1. How many objects, and of how many 
sorts, he hacf before him ? 2. Wha^\fas their appearance, 

their shape, or their outline ? 3. What were their names ? In 

what manner he ought to represent each, by a sound or word ? 
Under these three heads, — Number,” “ Form,” and 
“ Language,”—he comprised all elementary instruction: the 
process of decomposition and composition was denomhiated 
‘‘ Intuition,” and the ideas thus acquired, “ Notions.” With 
these Notions — these * stones, well hewn, well fitted, well 
polished •for the purpose, the building begins, comparisons 
are made: then judgments — first in reference to sensible, 
then to abstract, objects: their attnibutes are distinguished, 
their analogies, — they are classified, — they are named, — 
they are applied. To one judgment succeeds a series of 
judgments—or reasoning,'—and new opportunities and subjects 
are presented for its exercise every hour, • Children delight in 
thus discovering and using the powers of their own mind — 
l4iey like to feel the phenomena, though they care little about 


Pestalozzi sometimes departed rather unaccountably from this great prin- 
ciple^ot Iiis system. See the account given by Tobler.•noticed in Pt^stalozzi’s 
letters, of one of these deviations : —“ There were some parts of his experiment, 
it is true, which-seemed to me rather unnatural: of this description was, for 
instance, the repetition o^ifficult and complicated sentences, which could not, 
at first, but make a very confused impression upon his pupils,” Pestalozzi’a 
answer to this objection, tliough acquiesced in by ToUler, seems very unsatis> 
factory. “ Nature herself,” says he, presents all sorts of perceptions to our 
senses in confusion and obscurity, and brings them to clearness afterwards.** 
True, but nature also presents great facilities for their accurate analysis. Nature 
presents realUies, not shadows, and strong inducements besides, to the enquiry. 
Words, on the contrarj>are not things, but signs;—always varying,—subject to 
constant misapplication. , How reconcile this with the declaration, that he had 
simplified the teaching of language, *chiefly by excluding from it every combin¬ 
ation of words which pre-supposes a knowledge of languages ? But these in¬ 
consistencies only more evidently show the practical mode, by ^hich Pestalozzi^ 
arrived at his theory : Japotot, qp the contrary, takes up thq error as a discovery, 
and begins Language with Telemachus, and Mathematics vr\th Conic Seclionf»» 
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explaining them — they like the sense of power, ahd the 
realising of anticipation. This -principle may be seized, but 
should not be abused. The child should be allowed and 
induced to walk, but not forced to grope his way. Pestalozzi 
left perhaps too much to his pupils; and, relyinjg with more 
than faith, upon the revelation of nature, permitted hazard 
often to take the place of instructor. . But I’etat de 
nature n’a jamais f and Pestalozzi not* unfrequently 
mistook for Nature, the counterfeit of Art. With the Rea¬ 
soning Powers, Memory and Imagination begin to unfold.* 
This is natural. But the orde^ of the cultivation is another 
question. Some begin with the exclusive cultivation of the 
Membry,—some with that of the Reasoning Powers,—some 
with that of the Imagination. But nature does not thus se¬ 
parate them. A child reasons and‘remembers,—remem¬ 
bers and reasons. Imagination, in its strongest'form, is 
Memory and Reasoning both. They are all thus in action 
contemporaneously. We^ do not, indeed, discover the de- 
velopement of the Reasoning Powers and Imagination quite 
so easily as that of the Memory. The operations of the latter 
are very perceptible — th^ operations of the two former are, 
I am afraid, not qmte so obviouj to our apprehension. Yet 
the Reasoning of childrSn as far as it goes — (their notions 
being more accurate than ours)—is generally truer than ours; 
Nor is their Imagination fess activetheir young life is 
one dream : they have scarcely a past*or a future —they are 
all present, anti in that they live most rapidly and most 
intensely. But if we must begin with Memory, we must still 
call in Reason to our assistance. A memg^^ merely organic-^ 
that mysterious cqherence of sound with sound, rather than 
of things With things—is a mbmory subject to a thousand con- 
tingencies. The memory of most practical efficiency—retentive 
as well as recollective — is intellectual memory — the memory 
of analysis—the memory of method. If the reason be not cul¬ 
tivated with the memory, we may retain the‘objefct presented, 
but in no shape fit for prompt application f: if, on the other 


For ampleMevelopemcnts, see Wie Gertrud, &c. 

. i‘ Cest t^moignjge de crudity et indigestjon, quf de rcgorgcr la viande 
c.mm* on 1 a aval^j. Les abeilles pillottent deya deW des fleurs, inais elles en 
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side, nt accompanies, — should all idea of the object be 
momentarily lost, reason will rediscover it again. Hence 
learning by heart,” which forms so large a portion of early 
Education, requires great delicacy in the management. It 
may be made an instrument of evil, instead of good. What¬ 
ever is learnt, however, should be learnt well. Half-learning, 
is not only confused, but it confuses. It overlays with its 
rubbishy act?umulations the clear and solid, — the real know¬ 
ledge which has been acquired befor^. Children themselves 
dislike this waiit of positiveness and certainty; it renders 
them listless. When they have half-ideas, or half-recollec¬ 
tions, they wander about in the twilight — they lounge. The 
first general elements in every branch is the part^ which 
requires to be studied with most care : and not only with care, 
but, as much as possible, too, in the order in which nature, 
under happy circumstances, points out. They form the ske¬ 
leton, which may subsequently be clothed with muscles and 
flesh; — whatever is afterwards taken, finds its way into 
nourishment and strength. It does not hang as an accessory 
about us, it is identified with our being itself. Apprenez 
biep line chose et y rapporte^ tout,” says Jacotot, — an 
excellent maxim, when npt carried to an extreme.* Such an 


font apres lo miel, qui est tout leur; ce n’est pUys thym ni mariolaine.”— Mon¬ 
taigne, Essais, 1. i. c. 23f. Tliis is the Memory of Method. Sec also Boling- 
broke, Letters ot<y' History, 

* Jacotot seems indifferent about the subject matter to be learned: he pro¬ 
poses to learn by heart before you comprehetid. This* is raising difficulties, for 
the pleasure of conquering them. Taking any subject, such as the first chapter 
in Telemachus, is takmg a heap of ideas, which, by a succession of explanations, 
the child at laf>t may colnprehcnd; and in the course of acquiring which, it may 
attain considerable knowledge; but most of these id^as depend upon a variety of 
preliminary and uncounected elements,*all of which must be ujiderstood, at least 
in some degree, before tlie child can pretend to understand the idea which is tho 
expression of their result. How loose and disjointed such heterogeneous ac¬ 
quisitions must be, is obvious. How much simpler to begin with these elements 
first, and come to their combmaiion in Telemachus and such other books after ? 
So much forfhe improvement of tho reasoning faculty, —. by actually reversing 
the process which nafure herself* has pointed out! Jacotot, however, is not 
singular in this error. Pestalozzi’s mistake we have just seen. Condillac, 
whose great doctrine was, “ commencez par Ic commenceme|it,” made his pupil, 
of eight years old, read Racine through, ten times. Such a sacrifice is too g^reat 
to the improvement 6f the ftiemory. But is the memdi-y really improved by the 
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exercise of Memory is an exercise of Reasoning, and •classi¬ 
fication. Verbal Memory, pn the contrary, is an exercise 
almost exclusively physical, — but there is no reason why it 
may not be combined with the Memory of Method. Both 
should be exercised with judgment, always in obvious refer¬ 
ence to the object in view. In some cases, Verbal Memory 
may be sufficient, but these‘cases are very rare. Even the 
most trifling piece of poetry, the most incoiisWerable iact, 
gains materially by good arrangement. Should this be 
omitted, and the verbal memory fail, the irfcellect will have 
nothing to fall back upon. But method differs from method, 
and the effects upon the memo^’y of false or clumsy method, 
are exceedingly important.^ This is partly the business of 
Reasoning, partly of the third faculty to be cultivated — 
Imagination. 

The imagination of a child, especially at the age of three 
to four, is one of the most marked of its faculties. He has 
already acquired a certain number of ideas, but he has not 
classified them; he has no general laws, either in reference 
to himself, or to the external workl.f All his consequences 


process? To learn by heart before you understand, is imposing an addUioml 
difficuky to the learning by heart, besides injuring the cultivation of the under¬ 
standing. Why not let the learning by heart follow ? Of the absurd method of " 
cramming dictionaries, it is unnecessary to speak ; a ingenious device could 
not have been thought of, to blunt both faculties, ^t a great* expense of lime, 
labour, and happiness, than thus stringing together lines of words with erroneous 
wgnifications, and which cannot but he erroneous, — the context being wantinV 
Jacotot hardly defends Ins plans h priori; he mcrcly*points to the fact of their 
success. But might not other methods be still more jipccessful,,, and is this 
success fact ? Are these Hoys yet Men 9 

• The best aid to Methodical Memory is freriuent analysis, in a well-arranged 

M T m ~ “ O" principles, 

mat of Mm. J. Slater is the best, being clear from all absurd associations — but 

iLilTuUorrr letters only, counting from a. on the 

After all, the Uepetes sans cessc,” of Jacotot, is the only real assurance for 
perfecUon in either one, or the other. * surance lor 

t A child opens every instant its toy box,'to see if tho i. 

It obscurely per,onjfie> exery thing: _ its car and horses, its doll, even its fwp 

coming 

.J;;:ur-:oTule. ^*“‘^‘'*'^'''^->-'^^»-‘l-consequently. there 
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are merely coincidences; he sees certain phenomena together 
with others; he expects to see them again.* He has no idea 
of the limits of possibility. All things appear possible to him. 
Motion seems sufficient cause for every phenomenon. To him 
it is life. In all this, his imagination differs materially from 
ours. There is less art, less invention—more nature, and far 
more vivacity. In many instan^ses it is strictly contemplation 
—that sort (rf imagination which raadne^s and dreams produce 
— a sort of twilight life, like this, thdugh fainter, but totally 
beyond his power either to combine, or controul J, Hence, you 
may tell a child the same story again and again ; you*cannot 
fatigue him. He is acting it, whilst others are.hearing it. 
Hence, also, the least addition, as well as omission displeases 
him. It is the alteration of a picture — it is not his picture. 
It is a departure from visible and tangible fact — it is mak¬ 
ing the^chair he sits on, a chair and not a chair, at the same 
time. This it is, this strong power of realisation^ which 
makes his whole existence a continued drama. He assumes 
every character with equal facility—every character assumed 
by his companions he adopts, with not less. About the age of 
five^ these illusions begin to disappear — they are recognised 
as such; but their echoes still are felt through his entire 
being. They then in sorhe sort j3egin to assume the cha¬ 
racteristics of our imagination. They arc no longer taken for 
realities; but as t}q)ical, as hieroglyphical, as revivers of a 
train of former idea?*. He begins to obtain a power of se¬ 
parating and of combining them. A ne^^ faculty enters into 
partnership — invention. The elder children compose for the 


Children have a cle«r idea of duration, but they measure it difierently from 
us. A., who usually slept in the middles of the day, counted Iiis day from getting 
up to going to bed, or two days for our one. See Condillac’s fiypothesis, TraU4 
des Sensations, which is in accord. 

t In dreams, the Will is inert; but, in the illusions of children, very active, 
if not in creating the illusion, in managing its details. The one point granted, 
all the rest fqjyiows &s of course. The two or three lines, or bits of wood, stuck 
upon each other, whicfi arc taken^ for the gardener or coachman, perform their 
parts in perfect keeping; — the child does not look to the copy, but to what it 
represents; it is a sort of hieroglyphic throughout. In tliis he exerts decided 
power, but not in first raising the illusion; that often is in^^oluntary:—so far 
it resembles madness^ and rJot sleep. 

G 4 
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younger. They form for them their play *—distribute its 
parts — suggest its dialogue ~ sometimes from themselves, 
sometimes from circumstances in the last story. The plea¬ 
sure, as well as the faculty sensibly alters. It is now greatly 
affected by the immixture of reason —it is the, sense of 
power, the pleasure of creating. * The manner in which any 
disturbance of these day •dreams is tajcen, is strikingly 
characteristic of these Jwo stages of the faculty. *The younger 
child will, for some tmie, resist your laughter; he will not 
consent to believe it an illusion, until confirmed by the sanction 
of his elder companions. To them he always, in the first in¬ 
stance, appeals—the slightest liesitation in their look is suf¬ 
ficient, ‘‘ il prend son parti,’’ anticipates a more formal de¬ 
cision — ranges himself on your side, and, now a partisan of 
reason, joins in your laugh. The elder follows a different 
course; he hardly requires your smile; he says in look, if not 
in words, ‘‘ It is all play — but we must amuse these child¬ 
ren;” and goes on, not so much the actor as the poet in the 
scene. The period of transition from one of these stages to 
the other is singularly curious. The child in such cases is 
often carried away by his own fancies; he raises the vision 
which he cannot lay. He is a p^et, an actor, the combin¬ 
ation of both —a miniature of wliat is often exhibited in the 
infancy of nations, and qf the arts. Once, however, beyond this* 
epoch, he travels rapidly to a itew state, tha^ of our imagination, 
—a rapidity greatly accelerated by rfie society of children 
who are in the first stage still. The contrasts between 
them become every day more strikiifg; and universally, 
wherever an elder person mingles in the^cene, vdth some¬ 
thing of shame he separates from the •children, and does 
reason with 4 )apa ancl mamnia» 

But these are phenomena more immediately within the 
province of Individual Education; we have to consider them 
only in their connection with National. At the age at which 
children usually come to a public school, 'thej-tare in the 
second of these periods, but still partially under the influence 
of the first. Associations formed, almost without their know¬ 
ledge, and frequently in their despite, are not so easily dis¬ 
missed. They arfe much more frequeftt, aitd exert a longer 
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influence, in children of lively imagination, that is — in chil¬ 
dren over which this first species of imagination continues 
longest its sway. It ought to be the object of the teacher 
gradually to neutralise its power (for it materially interferes 
with intellectual progress, by the distraction and levity it 
tends to produce), either by the ^couragement of the second, 
which participates so largely df reason, — or by exercises 
limited to reason alone. The first these expedients is 
often not only the more easy, but the more advisable; for 
it is scarcely by a directly opposing force, that any mental 
energy in children is ever to be met. In such cases the two 
qualities often maintain, by a sort of tacit compromise, separate 
and sometimes alternate dominion. The evil of one imagin¬ 
ation is best cured by the good of the other.* A thousand 
opportunities exist, fol its useful exercise in schools. Ju¬ 
dicious arrangement of their plays—attentive observation of 
natural phenomena —Judicious selection from good writers, 
but always in analogy with the actual state of the mind.f 
Imagination of this second kind, if it cannot be altogether 
originated, can be so greatly developed, • as almost to place 
it solely within the linlits of Education. The nascitur 
Poeta ” is a discouraging* maxim, and •yet it is far more 
referable to the passions, than to the faculties. The same 
may be said, with quite as much truthy of the Orator. The 
Education of the imligination, however, in a general view, is 
not intended to make Exclusively either. It is intended to 
assist in the formation of the other faculties—-^to make us happy 
men. Without reason', we have no memory worth having; 
without imaginatioi^ our reason will always be a copyist: but 

society requires discoveries and inventions, as well as argu- 

• 

Eadem animi facultas,” says Dr. SiSitb of Dublin, in bis Dissertatio 
Medica on the Power of Imagination on Disease, 18SS, ** quae vulnera inSixit 
ct posted iisdem vulneribus medicata est, Achillis hastae qu& Telephus vulneratus, 
ct brmitas eidem parti reddita est exinde, apte comparari potest— 


' Un# i^emque manus volnus opemque ferat.** p. 47. 


t For the ihjurious effects resulting from boys reading, and learning by heart, 
fragments of jfbetry or prose, beyond, the actual developement of their under¬ 
standing and imagination, see the account of Gluelphi’s School, iifthe **Le<mard 
and Gertrude" of Festalozzi, ai^d Professor Pillans, Principles of Elemenpsry. 
Teachings 1829. p. 62. 
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ments. At the same time, its utility depends immediately 
on its regulation. With an imagination which, instead oi 
our being its master, has become ours, we are constantly 
exposed to folly or unhappiness. Like fire, it is an 
servant, but a tyrannical master. “ ovx should 

be the terms of our contract,; it should not possess us; but we 
should possess it. But withiiH these limits, p greater intellect¬ 
ual gift can hardly b€ bestowed on the weary pMgrim of this 
earth. Heaven knows, «//ie Ideal,” with all its gracious 
fantasies of joy and sorrow, flies from us bulf too soon; “ too 
soon we lose, one after the other, the morning companions 
of our journey; good fortune passes light-footed away. Thirst 
of knowledge, indeed, remains unsatisfied; but the sunny 
gleam of Truth is lost in the darkness of Doubt. Love witli 
all her gentle gifts follows in the train of the brief spring; 
and high' ambition, and all the large hopes and fond aspir¬ 
ations, which we once formed for our country and our kind, 
die gradually in the dreary heart.” W^e touch at last the cold 
reality; we see 

.* ■ „ «* Dcs Rulimes heil’ge Kranze 

Auf der gemcinen^tirn enweilfl,” &c. 

-A— « The holy crown of Fame, 

Profaned by vulgar brows,” &c. • — 

and sink down the vale of life after our ‘‘ weary chase and 
wasted hour,’* with little more than a pale glimmering of hope 
to light us the remainder of our way. * 

All that can still nourish the heart in the midst of "ihis 
barrenness ; which can keep up the fresh fountains of youth 
in our withering existence; which can brkfg even u portion of 
its life into our life; and not permit the world, worldly as 
it is, to beVholly desecrateef to our sense,— whatever can do 
this, is a great and good gift to any human being; and at no 
time, and in few countries, greater or better than in our own. 
It is not persiflage with all its levity, nor ghilosophism with 
all its errors, which has so materialised ug; but? the love and 
worship of gold, a common-place mercantile ambition, vulgar 
means, and. paltry ends. The elevated, the true, the pure, 

Schiller, Gedichle, Die Ideale. 
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the c(Jnstant, have ceased from our public morality — they 
are words of reproach — deeds of folly — the knight-errantry 
of a bygone age — the romance of a patriotism which can 
dkist no more. We have got, indeed, in return, political tact, 
and financial common sense; the mediocrity, and dexterity, 
and utter selfishness, and all the little vices of little men; 
patriotism that traffics ; pride that licks the dustfirm¬ 
ness indomit£n)le on paper; governmc^^fs just, through force 
or fear; and nations that rant of liberty to the music of their 
chains. Let us then cling to whatever God has planted in 
us of spiritual — to whatever^may still linger with us of the 
frankness and freshness of our first nature — of the devoted¬ 
ness and the true-heartedness of youth. These are the 
ren^enerators which we want, ima«:inations or realities — 
wisdom or folly, —they at least raise us, and keep us above 
the sordid and the vile; they give us another conscience 
besides expediency, and a nobler glory than successful chicane. 
An Education which tends, however, remotely, to produce or 
to prolong these effects, is a good Education, but especially 
a good National Education. It is what these nations call for 
— what is alone worthy of thesfe nations. We have had 
enough of the material, and ^the gross, —Enough of earth; it 
is time that a higher and purer ’spirit, somewhat more 
allied to soul, somewhat less to sense, should be allowed to 
breathe upon us, as ih the olden time ; and if it cannot purge 
us from this dross, to preserve at least from such contagion^ 
thafr young and yet untainted generation which is destined 
so soon to take our place. 

The Imaginatioi%» should be diligently and lovingly con¬ 
ducted, not for its owli sake only, but for Jthe sake of all the 
other powers which walk with it! It has an imme’diate, and, 
when so taught, a most kindly influence upon the second 
portion of Intellectual Education, or the ^Esthetic,—the Edu¬ 
cation of Sentiment—of the Feelings. Thisportion is generally 
left in our Public jSchools, even in its connection with Re¬ 
ligion, a ^hill and dreary Blank. Yet bow beautiful, how 
glorious might it be made! how kindling with life! how 
truly, how* intensely, life itself! The great^t effort of pur 
Education, is to produce a race of “ reasonable men ^ 

'G B 
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men who may pass through life without committing them¬ 
selves, but may have the reasonable pleasure of laughing in 
their corners at those who do—men whose virtue will be always 
found, as much within reasonable bounds, as their vices; use¬ 
ful members of society ; respectable family men; good men ; 
voluntary contributors to ipjurious charities ; destined to 
enjoy spotless reputations dpon their toflabs. But, thank 
Heaven, who made fi» better than we can make ourselves, 
we are not all reason ! Men may be brought, it is true, to this 
state of sorry perfection ; but it is not a state* of nature. We 
are something better than cubes and squares. We have within 
us a much ampler and more diversified nature. We are men 
— and men in a far more poetical, in a far more philosophical 
sense, than was ever dreamt of by the mere reasoner. We 
bear within us an expansive and elevating principle, — the 
sense of moral beauty. This is the intellectual visanotrix” 
of all our lives.’ The reasonable man ” has stopped it; 
and he asserts he is still lining: but who believes him? There 
is a death-like feeling about all he does, — ‘‘ dead before his 
death,” as the Arabian proverb says of the ignorant—his body, 
is a sepulchre, as .yet unsepulchred.” Not so the man in 
whom this noble principle is awake and active. His actions 
are not efforts; they livfe: his whole being is in harmony: 
he does his duty, but the does not make us observe that he 
does it; we comprehend him, we feel hifn before we approve 
him : he does not ask our praise, but htf secures bur spirit. His 
very faults partakS of his virtues, “si non errasset, feceratille 
minus. His very superiority does not offend us; we sympa¬ 
thise with him as with a brother. Wheqpe is alUhis differ¬ 
ence ? One is a phantasm of humanity ^ the other, humanity 
itself — onfe has in him, in full developement, the sense of 
moral beauty, generosity, enthusiasm, self-sacrifice, without 
which there is no moral beauty — nothing noble — nothing 
great upon this earth. The other is a man of merit; and a 
man of merit is a respectable man, and that is ail. But is it 
all ? Has nothing taken the placfe of these feelings ? A man 
who has nothing to love on this social earth, must, at last, 
perforce, love himself; the reasonable man ends, of necessity, 
an egotist, and,dies, leaving no blank, for’he filled no space 
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in the e'yes or thought, of friend or foe. Between these two 
beings, in public or private life, we do not hesitate which to 
choose. It is the choice between the “ mannikin ” and the 
‘‘ man.” But each is the creature of Education; each can 
be formed. Jn the season in which they can be formed, we 
should recollect this. We should believe in the resources 
of our nature far more fervently | we have hearts as well as 
heads; we should call into action, far mJ^B energetically than 
we do, this better portion of man. Education is only know¬ 
ledge, without the love of moral beauty — without the Sense 
of higher perfection, to which ye are constantly to tend, it is 
sluggish self-conceit. It is ‘‘soi vertueux, soi parfait,” as 
Fenelon says, self always — Le mot — a miserable divfnity, 
under the appearance of virtue, before whom we bow down. 
Education fails in its most essential quality, if it does not lead 
us far be^^ond this. It may give us palisades, to prevent 
us from falling over precipices; but what we want is force 
to impel us on the road. II faut»ou pourir, ou du moins 
marcher^ pour tomber.” It may give us decorous mediocrity, 
means to conceal, under proprieties, defects; but sobriety is 
not thought. “ L’ane,” say3 Montaigne, le plus serieux 

des animaux,”—neither is^ajbsence of vice, virtue; nor ex¬ 
emption from mistake, truth. If we are to look to pro¬ 
priety, let it be to the lofty proyriety,’ the jxgyaAoTrpsTrsf, of 
ancient excellence. Let it be dashed with something of the 
gcnie‘2)assions^ as a French writer calls them,^with something 
like Heart, with something we may feel to be soul. Without 
this, there will be no fermentation, either in the man or in so¬ 
ciety,—no true progfession, no certain success. Nations, like 
individuals, will sit down and fall asleep. • 

Such is the utility of aesthetics — of their beauty need I 
speak ? What is more wonderful, amongst all the marvels 
of this glorious world, than a human soul in the fulness of its 
developement ?—\\hat more beautiful than all its depths 
spread out,.stair-illumined, like those of the midnight heavens 
above us, with pure affections and bright thoughts ? How 
doubly beautiful and how doubly admirable is all ihis in the 
perfect purity of youth, Ijefore the mist of tl^is lower worid 
hath yet come upon it! What a task, full of sacred and nn- 
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spiriting consolations, for a true teacher ! What ah Edu- 
cation, that, which proposes to give to this wonderful being, 
the entire enjoyment and mastery of these wonders —the 
perfect possession of itself! Where this purpose is attained — 
where Aesthetics have really worked their task—the routine 
of Education changes. Every thing takes another hue. 
Nothing remains idle or iiadifferent Instead of building 
up a dead mind an\t;a dead heart, it draws forth life to the 
mind and life to the heart, from the fountain of life within. 
It teaches numbers, instead of ciphers—living sounds, instead 
of dead characters — deeds o^ faith and love, instead of ab¬ 
struse creeds—substances, instead of shadows — realities, in¬ 
stead of signs.” Of morality it is the natural ally. It makes 
religion an affection; the passions, virtues — it places love 
at the feet of belief — it weds enthusiasm to duty. The 
Arts are its especial province — they are embodied •sentiment 

_the earthly personification of the ideal — the visible 

triumph of the sense of beauty, which is the soul within 
man’s soul. He sees in them relative perfection —gleamings 
of a higher, a mefre absolute one — he sees in them man 
in his power and* beautj^ —but m man, God. Even his 
reason gains a loftier cast. N^ifural history spreads before 
him an ever-fresh creation — he drinks in religion, as well 
as knowledge, from every sight and sound. Geometry is ho 
longer a chaos of conundrums, but a tieautiful interweaving 
of order within order, truth growing upwards out of truth, 
full of holy influences on the heart, as well as on the head. 
But these are things not in the philosophy of our schools. 
All our Education is negative rather tJ^m positive; so also 
are its effects. We sometimes may sufcceed in checking vice, 
but we ^an seldom create* virtue — we make bankers, or 
attorneys, and not heroes—machines for business or intrigue, 
ad nameam^ but few great men. 

Such is the Intellectual Education which a nation should 

I 

aim at, which has a great name to su^stain, 'but feels also 
there is a much greater yet unacquired, within its reach. 
Movement^ in the spiritual and moral, though certainly not 
in^the mechanical or material, sense, is what we most stand 
•in need of; an Education which gives this is a good National 
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Education—that which gives less, is scarcely an Education 
at all. 

But these are the ^principles of Intellectual Education; 
we* have still to look to their applications. They are infinite. 
Even a concise review would far exceed the limits of this 
work. We must content ourselves with merely touching on 
the principal, as we pass. 

There are tvi^o considerations involved pi these applications: 
1. The knowledge communicated; 2. the mode of communi¬ 
cating it: or, 1. Studies, and 2. Instruction. Studies’de¬ 
pend upon the wants of the individual. See w’^hat is likely 
to be of use, and prepare for that. “ Much of the time that 
is spent in teaching boys to walk, upon stilts,” says Miss 
Edgeworth, might be more advantageously employed in 
teaching them to walk well without them.” * Studies may 
thus be divided into such as are necessary to all, and such 
as are necessary only to some; or into, 1. Essential, 2. Ac¬ 
cessory. 

Essential studies are, Reading, Writing, Mother Tongue, 
Mathematics, Useful Knowledge, &c. &c.f * 

Accessory studies are, Natural History, Geography, His¬ 
tory, Physics, Astronomy, &c. 

Heading. — It is still a matter of mifch discussion at what 
pefiod reading should be taught. The partisans of memory 
would begin at once the partisans of reason would wait. 
This depends upon their Inanner of considering the subject. 
The former think of words, the latter of things. Reading is 
the study of both. 

The argunvent of t!l\e first sets out with an error,—a belief 
that the only faculty yei sufficiently develope4 is memory. If 
the memory be not employed, whkt is to be employed ? — 
the child must remain idle— so much time and schooling” 
will be lost. 


lleligion, of course, is not only an integral portion of this Elementary In¬ 
struction, but of ^ instruction ; — wiiiiout it we may teach, but our teaching 
will only show how we may, more efficiently, pervert. For the present, Intel¬ 
lectual Education only, is under consideration. To Moral and ReXgious Edu¬ 
cation, we proceed later, 
t Practical Education, t.* ii. p. 'So9. 
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Hence Memory loses a great assistant in Reason. It 
learns ill what it has to learn — and learns a bad method 
besides. 

The argument of the second replies to this. Do not think 
of reading, until the perception and attention be in perfect 
training. It is quite immivterial, provided the cliild learns to 
read within the prescribed^period, whether the teaching be 
spread over the whefk of that period, or only ovbr a part. The 
question is, Has he learned to read, and within the period pre¬ 
scribed ? But tliough immaterial as to time and reading, it is 
not so with reference to every thing else. It is most material 
that what he learns, he should learn well. This is more likely, 
if pi*epared by previous exercise of his faculties, than if not. 
But how can a child be so prepared ? What can he learn, if he 
has not first learned reading ? Every thing—at least the prin¬ 
ciples of every thing, of every branch of human knpw'ledge.^ 
He can practise perception and attention on every object 
around him. He can exyreise these faculties on colours, forms, 
&c. He can recpiire accounts of every thing he sees and hears. 
He can be practised in observation. He can be recjuired to 
combine these fiijcts so •collected “—to compare them — to 
draw conclusions •from them. JJe can be taimht bv these 
daily exercises to judge and reason, with promptitude and 
accuracy. These exercises may be made amusements, y— 
pleasures, — matters of course. It i% of little moment on 
what they are exemplified; a tlunisaiid incidents suggest 
themselves in this little world of his, almost every day. ^ Tlie 
great point is, to prepare the faculties; the more rapidly and 
perfectly, the better. At the same lime, q is not ^c) be inferred 
that knowledge is not acquired : muefi and good — though 


♦ ** QuMam litoris instituendos, qui minoros st>ptcm annis csseiU, non putavc- 
runt, quod ilia primum aetas et iniellcctuni disciplinarum capere, et laborein pati, 
possit. . . . Melius auteiUf qui nulluin teinpus vacarc cura volunt, ut ('hrysippus. 
Nam is, quamvis nutricibus triennium dederit, taim*n al> illis qnoque jam infor- 
mandain quam optimis institutis mentem infuntium^iidicat And a»rain : — 

** Quid melius alioqui facient, ex quo ►)qui poteriint ? Faciant enim aliquid. 
nccesse est. Auteur hoc, quantiilumcumque est, usque adseptem amH)s, lucrum 
fastidianim ? . . Quantum in infantia pra'sumtum est temporis, adolescenticc ac- 

qujritur.”—M. F^bii Quinctiliani Inst. Orat. 1. i. c. ]. See al^o Mi^s Edge- 
woi»th»*s excellent^chapter on Servants, Practical Pducalioti, vol. i. ch. iv. 
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of trivial objects—is really acquired,—true knowledge, clear, 
serviceable, alw^iys at hand. But it is not the matter which’ 
is now of moment, but the method. The matter can easily 
be changed; not so the method: a bad method once con¬ 
tracted renders all after-efforts nugatory. When the child 
is sufficiently practised on these common objects, he may, 
always using th/g same process, •advance to new. He has 
been taught, for instance, to notice the^lifferent objects in 
his country walk — he already distinguishes rivers, hills, val¬ 
leys, — a step farther leads him to the elements of geognyihy. 
It is only the combination of what he already knows, — but 
it soon becomes the basis for other combinations, which gra¬ 
dually grow out of it, and so prepare the way for more. • To 
a child — but especially to children in mass — all this is a 
gratification and stimulant at the same time, — it gives the 
pleasure qnd glory of a discovery. So also with every thing 
else — the observation of the simplest article, — a stool, a 
table,—disposes for the first rudiments of mechanics. Geo¬ 
metry, in like manner, may be preluded to,—a few planes 
and solids of wood, thrown on the table tp be classed, form 
already an elementary lesson.* There is^ no reading in all 
this, — and yet what a preparation for all .kinds of reading! 
How soon would a boy so prepared overtake a three- 
feWlable boy without such a preparation, though he had been 
at the task-work, duly>sct, an entife year. 

But in this, aiso, theri^ is an erroneous assumption. Read¬ 
ing \% considered a mere exercise of the menftiry. If it had 
been recollected, how easily it may be made an exercise of all 
the other faculties, Uns question could not have been stirred. 

Tiicsc lessons may begin, almost the vefy moment a child can Ijpcak. The 
classing of the bits of riband or paper, which his mother cuts out, may, as they 
fall on the floor, be his first. The “ Mothers’ Manual ” will next conduct him 
to pictures, and from thence ** the Lessons on Objects," “ on Numbers," “ on 
Stiells," recently published, will lead him, gradually, to a perfect familiarity, with 
tliese most iisefi|1 %)f all exercises. Another practice, well conducted, may be 
of eminent advai^gc; requiring the qhild, every evening, to give an account of 
his day. It prepares forthe habit of journalising,—one of the best means, at every 
period of life, for assuring habits of observation, inquiry, order, economy of time, 

See, for the application of these principles in the Elementary French 
schools, Manuel de VlntlUvteur l\imaire, ch. hi. art. 10 —19. 
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The period allotted to elementary instruction is, besides, too 
limited to allow this parcelling out of studies, at great inter¬ 
vals. It is absolutely requisite, independent of the assistance 
they afford each other, on the principle of mere economy'of 
time and money, that as many branches as possible should 
be united together. The^ child should begin reading, and, 
indeed, writing, at once; btjt then the method should not be 
mechanical^ but ratimal, 

Mr. Edgeworth has observed, that ‘‘ learning to read is 
the most difficult of human attainments.”* But what attain¬ 
ment would not be difficult, with the methods now in use ? 

What, in fact, is more preposterous than our proceeding ? 
Instead of beginning by the beginning (the only mode of 

attaining knowledge), we begin by the middle, or the end_ 

with the difficult instead of the simple — with our own inven¬ 
tions instead of the dictates of nature and truth. Instead of 
keeping to analogy even where unnecessary, we depart from 
it wherever we can. Scarcely one of our processes but is, in 
some way or other, a violation of its rules.* 

Various methods have been devised for the remedy of these 
errors. The best as that which adheres to the wise sugges¬ 
tions of nature, wrth the greatest simplicity and steadiness ; 
which keeps closest to* analogy*; which proceeds most gra¬ 
dually and surely from the “known” to the “ unknown;”m 
a word, which best remenibers thafit addresses itself to 
children, and not to men. 

But what is tRe process which seems most in accord, with 
these principles?-what is the order which nature and ana- 
logy seem to prescribe ? 


the nnmes of the letters, or sounds when in the alnhabct th Mch—tee, 

together in . syllable, are to be sounded ' “T 

punished for being so as not to understand so "erv , “l ■ ^ 

sides the absurdity of tbe process, «hat ideas must* it V '"®'- 

and mtelligence, and what an admirable.preparation* for tl^'"*' 

lessons in future ? The child protests acainst it e reception of our 

it-but parents have learnt by it, and fs parents 

no^ood reason, wh^ their chil.L’ should Tot W byralr‘’’7 

ment are matters of no consideration. ‘ “X « also. Time and tor- 
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In reading, there are three processes : — 1. Formation of 
sounds, or pronunciation, 2. Connecting these sounds 
with a letter or letters, or alphabetic teachings and spelling, 
3. Combining these letters into words and sentences, or 
reading, , 

Great diversity of opinion exists amongst Educationists, 
which of these three processes should be taken first. Some 
begin with pronunciation, and then {;if)ceed to the other 
two, as Pestalozzi; others with the alphabet and spelling, 
our ordinary method; others, again, with reading, as^ Mr. 
Wood. 

But proper arrangement is not the principal difficulty. 
Ibe pronunciation of the letters, when single, bears little 
resemblance to their pronunciation, when combined; the 
pronunciation at one time, is not the same as at another, 
either of betters, syllables, or words; the spelling is often a 
most incorrect decomposition of the word, analysing neither 
its meaning, nor its formation ; the r-eading is committed, in 
general, to chance, without the least reference to the new 
character which every word necessarily assumes, the moment 
it is combined with others. All this requires correction. 

It seems quite preposteroft^ to use signs "for sounds, before 
we first possess the sounds for which the signs are to be 
ulled. It is unnatural; it is injurious. A child who is set 
down to an alphabet mid spelling, before he is habituated to, 
at least, the simple sounds which arise from eitherj will 
necessarily be embarrassed by both; and not only will not 
proceed faster, but will proceed much more incorrectly and 
painfully, than a chiltl who is familiarised first with the sounds, 
before he advances tb the letters. Pestalozzi, therefore, 
seems to have judged accurately, in commencing Vith pro¬ 
nunciation.* 

* “ It is not to be le^J to chance^ at what time, and to what extent, the child 
shall become acqufftnted wUh each sound. An early and complete knowledge of 
them all, is of great importance. This knowledge he should have before he is 
able to pronounce them; in like manner he should be able to pronounce them 
generdl^t with ease, before he be introduced to the knowledge "of written or 
printed characters, and taught to jead.”— Mothers' Manual 
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“ Pronunciation” and accent cannot be taught too early, 
too assiduously, too perseveringly. Without going to the full 
length of the assertion, that no man ever^rowowwr^^? confusedly, 
whose ideas were not also confused, it cannot be denied that 
the influence of a clear, sharp-struck, rhythmical prqnunciation 
has scarcely more influence on the hearer, than on the speaker. 
In all periods it has beeni the characteristic of intellectual 
nations, and almosf*\n proportion to their intellectual supe¬ 
riority. The Athenians ‘‘ atticised” as well in accent as in 
idiom i nor were they less vain of one, than of the other.* 

* The story of the Attic market-woman and the Roman orator, is well 
knowft; but the Romans themselves were not less fastidiously attentive to early 
pronunciation, a solicitude accounted for by the rhythmical precision of the lan¬ 
guage, and the superior importance to the citizen of oratorical and rhetorical 
studies. (Z)w Ras, R6Jlexions Critiques sur la Po6sie, &c. Condillacy Grig, des 
Connaissancest 2d part.) Quinctilian gives special directions to choose nurses with 
pure accent: — “ Ante omnia ne sit vUiosus sermo nutricibus,” &c. &c., and 
when this cannot be had, to select pedagogues; “ qui si quae erunt ab his, prae- 
scnte alumno, dicta vitiosa, corhgat protinus, nec insidere illi sinat.** (Instit, 
Oral. 1. i. c. i.) To such as are not penetrated with the “ Orator,” “ De 
Oratore,” &c. &c., of Cieero, this may appear hypercritical, but succeeding writers 
have insisted on it, with gcarcely loss anxiety. Oompare Montaigne (liv. i. ch. 25.), 
and Pestalozzi (Motkqq's* Manual)^ Pestalozzi, indeed, requires that “ the 
child who learns his spelling-book ought 4o repeat them to the infant \i\ his cradle 
before it is able to pronounce even one of them, so that they may be deeply im¬ 
pressed upon his mind by frequent repetition,” — a precaution, perhaps, in ^jie 
extreme. In Italy it was a part Sf education forfierly, to spend a certain time 
at Rome, in order to acquire the bocca Iioman(^<t though ]f jblic opinion of late, 
with Alfieri, gives tl^ preference to the more masculine accent, the accento 
vibrato ” of Tuscany. Hence it is not unusual for persons of literary preten¬ 
sions, to pass a few of the summer months at Pistoia, for the purpose of 
catching the true atticism of pronunciation as well as dialect, which distinguishes 
its peasantry. Tours, in a similar manner, now divtJes with I^ris, the palm of 
perfect accent. One, ar other, must be visited. We have no capital of the kind, 
and, to judke from our indifference to the subject, probably think we do not 
require it. Yet there is scarcely a defect more common or more glaring, in our 
education. There are few, even of our higher classes, who do not carry with 
them through life, in the midst of all their attainments, the alloy in one shape or 
other of provincialism. Yet a good accent should not be English, Scotch, or 
Irish, but British. Tlie fact is, the nurse and servant still fierce through all; 
and as to the pedagogue, instead of being qualified fo correct, he often requires 
correction. 

As to the tipplication of all this to reading, better instructions for the whole 
process cannot be found than in Quinctilian. He is just, practical, and precise. 
Dn.Whately, also, in his Rhetoric, gives exceflent inhructions. The great es- 
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It is,a more difficult question, to settle the priority or 
precedency between spelling and reading. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that both must be preceded by an accurate knowledge 
of the alphabet. 

Alphabetic teaching,” as it is generally practised, is the 
disgrace of elementary education. It is a complication of 
useless and difficult absurdities. 

These may tbe reduced to—1. the paming of the let¬ 
ters ; 2. their classification; 3. the determination of their 
powers. 

The names of the letters are, with the exception of the 
vowels, at variance with their bounds. In languages where 
vowels are not used, and consonants, therefore, very indeter¬ 
minate, it would, perhaps, be a matter of difficulty to desig¬ 
nate them by any namo strictly expressive of their sound: 
the same difficulty ought not to exist with us. In teaching 
them to the child, we should give them a name, as nearly as 
possible coinciding with this sound; their ordinary names 
may be learned afterwards. 

The classification of the letters seems the work of mere 


scntial is, after all, understanding perfectly what you read^ But this is the last 
thing thought of. Our teachers require tl^ reading first, and promise the 
meaning afterwards. 

It is hard to say which is the f)est method of teaching reading, to numbers. 
So far ^he t€>aching of il»e individual; but there are additionJl difficulties. Pes- 
talozzi adopted the simultaneous: but apparently as much from necessity as 
choice. {Wie Gerlrudf Sic.) It may be both practicable and judicious in the 
mere elements (^'Jiberf pp.«J^4—168.). In the more advanced stages it can 
scarcely be employed (PestaUzzi himself was obliged to recur to the mutual 
method), and even if it could, it is not at,all clear that it should.. Where a 
crowd of boys are thus “ crowing their lesson together,” the diligent can profit 
little — the idle escape. All sorts of vicious accents and pronunciations are 
swept away in the mass. Time-keeping and hand-clapping, are not sufficient 
to teach even the mechanism of pronunciation. It requires inflexion and 
modulation, as well, as rftythm. The mutual method is scarcely much better, 
unless, indeed, the monitor be a good reader himself, and thus a good teacher of 
reading. Pronunciation is so much a matter of imitation, that, if the model be 
not good, it is impossible the copy can. What then is to be done ? I see no 
remedy for the defect but better monitors, or individual teaching. But of tliis 
later, in treating of Instruction. 
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chance. No possible reason, theoretic or practical, worth 
attending to, can be given for the order in which they now 
stand. It is common, or nearly so, to most languages; but 
the consonant languages ought surely not to have been the 
model for ours. They are arranged, neither in accord with 
their sound or appearance.^ So far are they fit)m assisting, 
they unnecessarily embarrass the pupil. 

The alphabet shqyld be classified, as well aa named, anew. 
The classification might proceed on the principle of the 
resemblance to each other, either of the lettes's or of the sounds. 
For reading, I should prefer the latter; for writing, the former. 
The latter is much more difficult. The vowels give their sound 
to the consonants; and thus five classes might be determined, 
under which all the consonants might be ranged. But this 
would be of very limited service; it*would not be, properly 
speaking, a classification of the alphabet. The name of the 
isolated consonant would remain undetermined. There is 
nothing, however, which prevents both from being tried. 
When we once depart from the classification in use, and 
adopt a new one, if is immaterial whether there be one, two, 
or three classifications. 

The] 70 UW 5 of the tetters, in IJnglish at least, are very ca¬ 
pricious ; but they may be reduced to some sort of system, 
by either classifying them under the more marked sounds ,pf 
the vowels, to which they ftre, by the preceding arrangement, 
annexed, or else (a more complicated proces^ by determining 
certain original bounds, under which they may be respectively 
arranged. 

As ‘‘alphabetic teaching” precedes “fpelling;^” so “spell¬ 
ing,” it would ap^iear, ought to prccecle “ reading.” But two 
very different meanings may be attached to this. Our present 
system teaches spelling by long columns of monosyllables, 
dissyllables, trisyllables, arranged according to similarity of 
sonndy but without meaning or connection. The one here 
intended selects such as resemble in souild, but still bear a 
signification, and practises the pupil, progressively, on these, 
and on these ow/y. 

The first rebuher of our present methods if as Vajentine Ickelsamer, already 
noticed; but his ^labours seem to have made little impression on his age, for we 
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When the pupil has made sufficient progress in these pre¬ 
liminary studies, he should proceed to Reading.” The 


find the suggested reform mentioned in the Portroyal Grammar, as still new. 

(Grammaire et Raisonnee dc VortroyaU par Amauld et Lancelot, Ed. 

Paris, 1803.) The eighth chapter is thus headedD’une marn^re pour 

apprendre a lire facilement, cn toutes sortes de langues.” It addresses itself 
principally to the Anomaly in the names and sounds, .'rf the letters. “ II est cer¬ 
tain que ce n’est pas une grande peine a ceux qui commencent, que de connoUre 
simplement les lettres; mais que la plus grande est de les assembler. Or, ce qui, 
rend maintenant cela plus difficile, estquechaque lettre ayant^on 7 i 07 n, on''la pro- 
nonce seule autreinent qii’cn Vassemblant avec d'autres,'* After giving instances, 
it proposes as corrective, ‘‘ que ceux qui montrent a lire, viappnssmt d'abord aux 
enfans h connoitre lours lettres, que par le nom de leur prononciation ; et qu’aiusi 
pour apprendre a lire en latin, par exemple, on ne donnat que Ic mcme nom 
d’e a rj simple, Vee et Va^, et de memc a 17 et a Vy, &c, &c.; qu’on no leur nommat 
aussi les consonnes que par feur son naltirel, en y a joutant seulement Ye 
muetj qui est necessairc pour les prononcer; par exemple, qu’on donnat pour 
nom a 6, ce qu’on prononce dans la derniere syllabe de tom6c, et ainsi des 
autres qui n’ont qu’un soul son. Que pour cellos qui en ont plusieurs, comme 
Cj gi t, Sy on les appcll^t par le son le plus nrjturel et plus ordinaire, qui est 
au c le son de qne, et au g le son de gue, Sec. &c, Et ensuite on leur appren- 
droit a prononcer d part, et sans Speler, les syllabes ce, ci, ge, gi, SeC, Voili 
les plus g^n^rales observations de cette nouvelle m^thode d'apprendre h lire, 
qui scroit certainement trh utile aux enfans.'^ (pp. 236*—268.) Pestalozzi and 
Mr. Edgeworth, somewhat later, matte almost con tern pdirancou sly, similar efibrts 
to remedy the same abuse. Pestalozzi’s plan refts on the principle “ that the 
basis of every syllabic is the vowel to which consonants are conjoined before or 
after.” The vowel, therefoi^, in learning to spell, is laid down^r 5 ^; and, accord-, 
ing to the succession of syllables in the book, consonants are to be added at the 
beginning and at the end; as,*for instance, a, ap, pap, lap. Each syllable, 
spelt jn this manner, is to be pronounced by the teacher*axid repeated by the 
cliildrcn, until it is indelibly impressed upon their minds ; then the teacher asks 
for each letter separately, and independently of the order in which they stand; 
and lastly, he c8vers thcnf,iand makes them spell from recollection. When fami¬ 
liarised with one character ofttetter, a second tablet, with the accompaniments of 
larger characters, is given ; and finally, when sufficient progress is made in all 
these, the Spelling Book is put into the child’s hand. {The Mothers Manual,) 
All this is directed exclusively to the spelling ; it docs not strike at the root of the 
evil—vicious alphabetic teaching—the difference between the names and the sounds 
of the letters. Why also make the vowels the base of all reading ? The Orientals 
consider them, as ipnly Modifiers of the consonants. The spelling book is still 
oiore defective ; it retains^ all the ol^ absurdity of heaping together words of 
analogous sound, but in most instances of no meaning. This is the more re- 
niarkable, as it was in direct contradiction to his principle of earl/ “ intuition.” 
Mr. Edgeworth directs himself to the correction, principally, of the confusion in 
•pelling, and for that pui^ose allies himself, not so much the naming ortlas- 
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chief points to be kept in view in reading, are— 1. Gradual 
progression ; and, 2. Utility. Unless a child understands what 


1 

si6cation of the letters, as to the determining of their porvers. This he does by a 
simple classification, taking the vowels as the basis. The several sounds of each 
vowel are determined, and each sound designated by a point, an expedient sug¬ 
gested by the points in Hebrew; as, a, for instance, in fate, d in fat, d in fall* 
In their combination with other letters he also uses Mines, ^ther as marks of 
fusion or obliteration* T3'(acilitate this, a table is given, which in a few lines 
comprises the whole system. {Practical Pducation, vol. i. p. 66.) Sheridan 
and Walker (to whom, however, Edgeworth does ribt owe the invention) 
employed figures instead of points, and otherwise considerably developed the 
principle. The remainder of his system^)ears a strong resemblance to Pestalozzi’s. 
‘‘ As soon as our pupil is acquainted with the sounds of a, and with their distinguish¬ 
ing marks, each of these sounds should be formed into syllables with each of the 
consonants; but,” he adds, “ we should never name the consonants by their 
usual names; if it be required to point them out ^y sounds, let them resemble the 
real sounds or pow ers of the consonants; but in fact it will never be necessary 
to name the consonants separately till their powers in combination with the 
different vowels bo distinctly acquired. It will then bo time ermtgh to teach the 
common names of the letters." (p. 67.) He then proceeds to teach the different 
sounds of a, combined in succefeion with each of the consonants, &e. — “ a short 
and easy work,” (p. 69.); and the sounds of each of the vowels with each of the 
consonants, first exemplified in the alphabet, then in easy lessons, and finally in 
general reading, (p. 69. J I'lie rqsults produced by this method were highly fa¬ 
vourable. .He had the experience of seven children; and he adds, « We think 
that nine tenths of the laboiir and disgust of fearning to read may be saved by this 
method; and that, instead of groans and tears, the usual harbingers of learning 
cheerfulness and smiles may initiate willing pupils in the most diffievlt oC hums ’i 
attainments. 

Later writers have not materially departeil fro^n tliese viqws. Duclos, in his 
commentary on the Portroyal Grammar, has, in'a differeiu way attem^d o 
accomplish the object of Mr. Edgeworth. Instead of classifying the poLrs of 
ettem by means of new signs, he proposes introducing new letters altogether Lm 
le Greek and Spanish alphabet, and applying them with those already in use in 
order to bring the spelling of words much nearer to*t1ieir sound. Lt this is 

and analogy, and is in every sense, ubphilosophic. From the senfonm 

a specimen by his annotator, it appears to have been nn^r! ! ” ® 

attempt, as that of Trissino to press the Greek alnhabpr * / T ‘»^®*>citous an 

Italian, or of Volney to use the Homan for the irSc Vr‘“ T 

el Comment, de M. Duehs, Paris, 1803, pp. 400-406 ) Dr 

both Pestaloxzi-sand Edgeworth’s systeL, on a vet .‘ngeniJu^th 

what complex plan. He is more scieotific tlian Vither f ! f“.”®' 

(Memoir of Pestalotsa, &c. pp. 230_ogy particularly il "a "i •*** Practical. 

pp. 237-240.) HeUkestheUmat;:'ra„^^^ Analytic Table, and 

then applies the vowels, in proportion as’they expressXt’ a''“m 
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he readg, it is quite obvious that his understanding cannot be¬ 
nefit; but it is not quite so clear that his memory must suffer 


into two c\B&^eSy fundamental and modified* The fundamental should at once be 
taught, the modi^ed much later. Both (on the Pestalozzian principle) should be 
quite familiar before alphabetic teaching or,spelling be commenced, (p. 234.) 
Mrs. Williams adopts the principle of the Bartroyal Grammar, and many of the 
applications of Pe^alozzi. 

Mr. Wood has applied, with great success and c,pbsiderable improvements, a 
portion of the systems of Edgeworth and Pestalozzi; but he differs from both, 
in going at once to reading, and in not exercising the pupil upon anj|j word, 
which has not a meaning. The pupil is first made acquainted with the form, 
name, and power of the letters ; when master of these, he combines them in the 
easiest words, — monosyllables of two letters,— then three, four, and so on; but 
always in distinct words, and not parts of words, or arbitrary combinatibns, as 
in our actual systems. He then proceeds to definitions of meaning, Ac. &c. 
which belong more specifically.to the study of the mother tongue, and bears a 
strong resemblance, as far as it goes, to tlie “ M^thode Rationelle” of P. Girard. 
( Wood^s Acdbunt of the High School of Edinburgh; Professor Pillans' Principles of 
Elementary Teachingy particularly Apjyendixy Note A.) Professor Pillans has 
suggested very valuable improvements in alphabetic teaching, in his Christmas 
Lectures of 1827-8, on Didactics. He directs'his attention particularly to the 
classification of the letters ; and proposes “ to arrange the alphabetic characters 
in brotherhoods, according to the organs of voice used in pronouncing them, 
and to teach the child the knowledge of his letters at first, and, for a long time, 
in this way only.” {^Principlesof Eler^ntary Teachingy Ajjpendix A., Note, p. 93.) 
The French Manuel d'InstUuteur Primaircy published by the authority of the 
French Board of Education, lays particular stress upon this classification of the 
af^habet. It proposes three different methods:—1. The pupil begins by the 
letters; but, instead of classing them alphabetftrally, classes them according to their 
formy in three categories; — letters beginning with a small straight line, letters 
beginning with a long straight liney — letters beginning with a curved lihe. The 
capita letters are arranged in a similar manner, under the head of straight lines, 
cuTvedy and mixed. He then proceeds to syllables of two letters, to double 
syllables, &c. smd so on, ^until he can read. This differs in classification only 
from our method. It requires the naming of the letters first, preserving the 
present names, and then proceeds to spelling. There are thus two sets of 
sounds for the same sign. 2. The pupil begins with the vowels ^bn the Pesta¬ 
lozzian plan), and then adds the consonants, — naming both, however, by their 
ordinary names : its after applications are conducted much in the same manner 
as the preceding, and come under the same censure. 3. The pupil learns the 
vowels, and combines Jhem with the consonants, but without naming them, or 
spelling. This fast process seems to be preferred. (Manuel, &c. &c. part ii. 
ch. ii. 1831.) 

In resorting to these several systems, it is impossible not to recognise the great 
superiority of the new methods over the old. The old lay claim to stricter 
analysis, greater accuracy, more familiar acquaintance with the composition of 
words, all excellent preliminarj^studies for orthography, grammar, &c. &c. * But 
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also*, that even the mechanical part of reading, capnot be 
carried on as it ought. If he does not understand, be must 
read at random, with inattention; he must read ill. It idle, 
he will never understand; and contract, besides, the ruinous 
habit of listlessness and inaccuracy in future; if diligent, he 
will try to understand, and generally fail. Whiist attempting 
to discover a meaning, he should be listening to pronunciation, 
&c., or engaged in j^ronouncing himself. In attempting to do 
both, he will do neither well. But then, in justice to the child, 
the book should be compreliensible, and liie master compe- 
tent't Both text and explanation should be adapted to his 


It by no means follows, that the new methods are deficient in any one of these 
advantages; on the contrary, the classification of sounds is far juster, simpler, 
and better graduated ; — that of letters not less so,— and the connection between 
both, whether in their fundamental or their combined forms, without comparison 
more obvious as well as more philosophic, than any which could possibly be at¬ 
tained under the old systems; not only the voice analyses with facility, but 
also the eye. It is the road ofcnatnrc, and analogy, and, therefore, of analysis 
in its purest and clearest form. Of the facility of their application, it is needless 
to speak. Partially as these new methods have been tried, their value has been 
fully justified by experience. c> 

* S^swoir jortr en uy n’est pas stjavoir,** says Montaigne; “ e’est tenir ce 
qu’on a doniU; en garde'.i sa m^moire. Cd qu’on sail droictcnicnt, on en dispose 
sans regardcr au patron, sansHourner les yeulx vers le livre.” . . . ** Qu’il ne 
luy demande pas seulement compte des 7nots de sa le9on, mais du sensj ct de rja 
substance.*^ {I'.tsnisj liv. i. ch. 25^ Rut of wha| consequence, exclaim our 
practical men; if he does not understand now*, he will later,; it is so much laid 
vpf so much acquired: — O la belle ressource que celle qu’on leur prepare en 
donnant a lenr espritMes habitudes uicieysesf en la chargeant de liaisons fauswes, de 
mots sans idt^es, d’iddes sans clartc\** (Naville, £dtic. Pub. p. 98.) But we shall 
return to this later. 

f Admitted generally — seldom acted on. We ktve made some steps since 
Miss Edgeworth’s chapter on Books {Practical Education^ vol. ii. ch. xii.), but 
so few and 4‘eble, as scarcely to deserve notice. For recent instances of this 
crying folly, see Professor Pillans. {Prmciplcs of Elementary Teaching, pp. Gl— 
G5.) To give Pope, Dryden, and the most difficult parts of our most difficult 
poets,—- Milton, Young, — to young peasants, who should be learning the geo¬ 
graphy of their native village, or a sufficiency of arithmetic and practical economics 
for their conduct in after-life, is surely preposterous. Sifch art the studies in the 
higher classes, but the elementary are still worse treated. All the old absurdities 
are retained.— Yet this is Scotland, and such her boasted Parochial Education. 
In Ireland, “ Chesterfield’s Letters,” a highly instructive book to a Kerry moun¬ 
taineer, has superseded Freney the Robber,” and other moralists,-doubtless a 
greal step in Educatian Reform. The Kildare Race Society has done something. 
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years aod intelligence; in other words, should be accurately 
graduated; not only nothing left unexplained, but nothing in¬ 
troduced, which was difficult of explanation. Nor will this be 
sufficient; the lesson should not only be clear, but of service. 
The pupil should learn words as well as sounds, and things 
as well as w^ords. But I am anticipating: the moment a 
pupil begins to read, he should immediately begin the study 
of his “ Moth^fi’ tongue.” In treating of the manner in which 
that important branch should be taught, an opportunity will 
offer of more fully showing, how all the above principles 
should be applied. 

Writing ,—The principles of reading are rendered more 
practical by writing; and it combines, besides, the application 
of the principles of drawing, at least in a slight degree, and 
the first hints of geometry. It is a new lesson in forms. 

The generation of the letters should be the leading prin- 


and the Irish Education Board is doing something,—but both must do a great deal 
more, before they can hope to overtake Germany, France, or even America. 
Compare the “ Kildare Place Society’s Book List,” with the enumeration and 
description of the “ German Elementary Scifool Book*,” in Cousin {Rapport, 
pp. 2. 64.) the “ Choix des Livres I’lisage des I’Instituteurs et des Eleves” 
{Manuel des Inst. Prim, part. 5.) ; and the list in the Kentucky Report, 1831, 
p,j29. But we shall revert at length to this important subject, in treating tho 
Education of each country, yi the practical (^vision of the work. 

* The Pestalozzian principle requires, that the pupil should begin with draw- 
—and should begin drawing with the of lines. This is grounded 

on thg positions, that writing itself is only a species of linear drawing (an idea 
carried much too far), and that, by beginning with what exercises an ability for all 
forms, instead of confining it to a Jew peculiar forms on a contracted scale, the 
hand will attaiA much g1*fater freedom, and “ all that time be saved which 
children generally spend in contracting, in correcting bad habits,— contracted by 
a long practice of bad writing, and substiti^ing a good hand for tl^e misshapen 
and incorrect characters to which, for years, they have been accustomed.” 
{Mothers" Manual.) For the manner in which drawing was facilitated, by tho 
“ Alphabet of Forms,” and other exercises concerning lines, angles, curves, &c.; 
and in what manner Pestalozzi first chanced on that expedient, see Wie Gertrud, 
&c. ch. V. ; for ai> explAnation of the alphabet, the self-biography of Buss, given 
by Pestalozzi in the work just quoted; and for the diagram itself of the alphabet, 
which was not published in his work^, Biber, p. 205. It is simply ** a series 
of elementary geometrical figures, by the composition of which, any given form 
might be produced, in a similar manner as the words in langua^, by tlie com¬ 
position of the letters of (iiat series of sounds commonly called the alphabet.^’ 
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ciple, the first point attended to; the recomposition, or 
ation^ follows easily.* 

It is only by gradual, but not necessarily slow, steps that 
the pu})il should proceed to these different stages. In writing, 
as in every other branch of Education, he should not be per¬ 
mitted to advance to a new lesson, or a new ortlef of ideas, 
until he be completely master of the old. 

Writing, as well js reading, should be* applied to purposes 
of intellectual and mbral instruction. 

Attention should be paid to the physiaal management of 
this department, the position of the pupil, the substances 
used, &c. &c. They materisfily influence not only writing, 
but composition, the mind as well as the hand; and, what is 
more important than either, at this age, the health, f 


Wc begin, it is true, by lines, and begin well, but we soon^lepart from 
tliese elementary principles. We take tbe alphabet as we find it, instead of se¬ 
lecting the simplest forms first, or reconstructing an alphabet for ourselves. The 
straight lines, the curved, the rdixed,—should be written, as well as learned, suc¬ 
cessively. Their combinations,— how one gives rise to the other,— the elements 
of each,—will thus become obvious. How much this assists in Sheformatian, as 
well as in the compreh^ision of Ipttcrs, will be intelligible to all, who feel how 
much mcHianical skill ^always suffers, by being detached from intellectual. 
« C’est I’entendement qui veoid ct qui ojit • toutes aultres choses sont aveugles, 
sourdes, ct sans amc.’’— Mon&igne, IHd. ’ 

t The mechanical teaching and practice of writing is necessarily, in the fiost 
instance, copy; and, so far, I’cstalofzi’s three princi|les arc perfectly just. Sub¬ 
sequently, the application of Biber’s suggestion, of dotting the outline of the 
letters, and allowing the child to fill it Up from memory, may be of use. (p 242 1 
Pestalozzi begins with the slate,-tliough on rather speculative ground.; the 
facility of correcUon is obvious, but whether a child’s modesty is much be¬ 
nefited by effacing what it executes, is another question. It is of moment to 
have some standard of comparison. The handling oftlie pen, too, does not seem 
much advanced by prewous use of the slate pencil: it contracts, and liardeiis. 
i-coiiomy, ihdeed, is a more urgent*motive; but even this objection, in large 
Mhools, may bo obviated by tbe adoption of Messrs. Smith and D’Olier's recent 
dehble ink and copy-book invention. Quinctilian recommends (and we have 
partialiy adopted the hint) large ivory letters, both for learning to read and 
to wruc, for the latter deeply engraved Cum vero jam ductus sequi cm- 
pent, non inutile erit, eas tabell® quam uptime inseu*lpsi, ut per illos velut 
sulcos ducatur stilus.” Orat. lib. i.^. ,.) Its Idvantages, however, were 
more obvious to the ancients, with whose wax tablets it was more in analogy, 
^n Uieycaii.be tons. A piece of black chalk, and a large white painSd 
board, would be more useful. Whatever be the material, fhe exerc J is of 
prinfanr importance, _ not merely in a Wit in a nmiitol point of 
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Mother tongue. — Knowledge is not to be acquired by acci¬ 
dent, at least to any great amount, or with any great rapidity. 
We may ultimately, indeed, without the assistance of masters, 
or methods, reach our destination by a circuitous route of our 
own; but this^ as Reid says, is like going round by Paris to 
reach London. Almost every thing in Education requires to 
be taught: the inspirations of natural genius are not to be 
listened to. fiut when we say taught^ it is meant not only 
that the teacher should teach, but, what is far more difficult, 
should enable the pupil to teach himself. 

This maxim, true in all cases^ is especially true in teaching 
the mother tongue.” We may speak prose all our life, 
like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, without our knowing it; but 
it is a different thing to speak it well. 

But we learn a language not merely for the purpose of 
speaking k well, but also as an instrument of mental culture. 

Both these objects should be pursued simultaneously. It 
will be necessary, however, for the sa^ie of clearness, to con¬ 
sider them successively; and first in reference to the acquisi¬ 
tion of the language. 

All languages are analytic methods; and in proportion to 
the greater or less degree of^ analysis visible throughout, is 
the more or less perfection of the language. This, parti- 
ctflarly striking in the operations of reasoning, is also very 
perceptible in those ot* imagination. 

A language, like everjr other branch of knowledge, is best 
learrifed by studying it, in the way in which it was formed. To 
know any thing, we must know how it is composed; to know 
how it is corfiposed,**ye must decompose it. 

These two considerations point out at once to us the course. 


view; a good and quick hand is essential. « Tardior stilus cogitationem moratur; 
rudis et confusus intellectu caret; unde scquitur alter dictandi, quae ex his 
transferenda sunt l|ibor.W (^Inst. Orat. loc. cit.) 

* It spoils his taste — “igU guasta il genio poveretto!”— an ordinary excuse of 
idle children, or of still idler parents“ fila 

T€ Ta (pvcrUa 4pya oiotnai, koX vavrl S(ix6r€pa KaOlrarai, rats r^x^oXoylms 
KaTowrifcXewTevojaeW” (Longinus, De sect, ii.) But if Aental exercise 

injures the mind, why shqjold noj bodily exercise weaken thqbody? 
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which should be adopted iii teaching languages. Ther method 
being analytic, we should pursue this analysis; but in order 
to pursue it with effect, we should resolve the language into 
its simplest elements. 

Language is considered merely as a medium for the communication of idea j 
but it is also an inctrumeU for theytet^ of idea, as useful to the reasoner in the 
wide world of thought, as his lines to the astronomer, in deKymining the relative 
positions of the heavenly Vdies. (Schiller, Menschliches Wme7i.) In numbers 
we cannot advance many steps without jiafnes, and names not arbitrary, but 
formsrl in strict analogy to the manner, in which the n^lmbers themselves were 
formed. (Condillac, Origine des Connaissances, Langxie des Calculs, &c.) As in 
numbers, so also in every other specie#of language. Where the analogy is lost 
by the introduction of other words, or other phrases, from other languages (espe- 
ciall/not cognate), confusion instantly ensues. It is this, which gives such 
immense advantages to the languages of calculation, as instruments of thought, 
over every other; the elements, the generation, the combination of signs are 
there easily traceable. Hence the perfect clearness in their most prolonged 
reasonings; a clearness, which, without a language equally analyti(f, can never be 
hoped for, in metaphysics. The true value of terms can never be got at, ex¬ 
cept by decomposition, and where, as in all highly civilised languages, there 
has been a great variety of adclitions, or new applications, or where they form 
portions of words, or are traceable to roots, to be found only in other lan¬ 
guages, this process bceomes a matter of extreme difficulty. To study a lan¬ 
guage properly, we mqst of necessity study many languages, and not the lan¬ 
guages only, but their^ several histories, pnd, consequently, the histories of the 
men, by whom they were fr^uned. Ouf modern languages, like our modern 
kingdoms, are aggregates of various heterogeneous fragments. They were 
brought together by external circumstances, and are in no sort of analogyf'in 
many instances, with each other. Vhe clue is frequently snapt asunder, and we 
arc left in a labyrinth of doubt. The ancient language# were comparatively 
exempt from this d^^fect, and the higher we go in antiquity, the more decided 
this exemption will appear. Homer’s vocabulary may be found in a few roots, 
scarcely a word of it which does not bear the visible imprint of its origin. The 
Arabic, is still more perfect. Its most complex combinations, nyay be reduced to 
a few elements. The triliteral root of every verb, is easily detected as we peel 
off, one by one, the various modifications of gender, pronoun, and adverb, which 
affect it; tlie substantives grow out*of the verbs, and the adjectives out of both. 
This original simplicity, conjoined with the general exclusion of all words from 
foreign, or at least uncongenial languages, produces a completeness, a distinctness, 
a harmony, which we seek for in vain, in the hybrid languages of modern Europe. 
For reasoning purposes such a language must be almosl^an algebra, but it is not 
less favourable to the rapidity and richness of the imagiiiafion. Imagination 
depends upon association, and association depends for its extent and vividness 
on the extent and perfection of analogy. Where it is well preserved, words 
explain tliem^lves, and with an energy and picturesqueness, which is not at¬ 
tainable in disjointed languages, swept up from successive contributions. Under 
the most modern dress, the word still preserves the graphic truth, and the 
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Whea a child has attained a tolerable facility in the me¬ 
chanical part of reading, the master should take some familiar 
sentence, and by a series of questions lead him to decompose 
it Irimself. He would thus discover the chief elements, and 
be able to recompose it into similar sentences. 

At first the words selected shoul^ be names only of sensible 
objects, and of objects within his experience or reach. If the 
child has been previously exercised, as he. ought to be, in the 
intuitive method, by lessons on objects*^^ their meaning will 
be obvious, or very easily discoverable. 

He may then be habituated to arrange the words under 
different heads, with their significations annexed; and thus 
commence not only lemmings but co7istnicting his vocabulary. 

It is obvious that no word can enter this list, with whose 
meaning he is not thoroughly acquainted; nor is he confined 
to one. Ip a public school there will be many different sig¬ 
nifications given, according to the intelligence, previous expe¬ 
rience, or peculiar position of the pupils, and their families. 
He may select from these, and thus exercise his discrimination 
as well as memw'ij. 

From names of sensible objects he n^ay now proceed 
to names of spiritual ones, t This transition should be gra¬ 
dual. He should first be sliown, how the names of ma- 
tc^al things already acquired, are applied by an extension 
of signification to inWllectual obj&ts, care being taken to 
select such as to*^exhibit this application in a strong point of 
view, .without the necessity of recurring to Lafin etymologies. 
From thence the passage to words simply intellectual, and 

-- — ^ ^ 

vigorous nature of its first njeaning. But there is another advantage; the 
effect is not limited to one word, each word acts as a conductor to a whole line 
of others. The imagination falling on one point, shoots out, with file velocity 
and brilliancy of electricity, to thousands of others. It multiplies indefinitely 
the power of the poet. Such a language is an instrument with which, in com¬ 
pass and power, as well as accuracy, no language on our modern construction, 
can very easily compete.'^ 

At the same time*, this ou^ht to be but a stronger motive to remedy, as far as 
m us lies, the operation of Uiesc causer We ought to take advantage the more 
earnestly, of the advantages in our hand. If wc cannot teach English etymo¬ 
logically, with the same ease as Latin or Greek, we ought nevft’thelcss so to 
teach it. No other mode deserves the name of analytic; by^no other mode can 
it be said to be tai^ht. * ^ 
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from objects to operations, is easy. All these are additions 
to his vocabulary; and he has been practised not only in or¬ 
thoepy, and orthography, but also in etymology. 

Such is the first stage,—the accurate acquisition of wards: 
he should now proceed to sentences. These sentences might 
at first consist of only one member; then, of two. They 
should be analysed on the same principle as words. At 
first they should, as. nearly as possible, be ccrmposed of the 
words with which he is already familiar; then of those in 
analpgy with them; finally, of words of •every description. 
As he has decomposed, he can recompose them; and as he 
has constructed one sentence on a specified model, so can he 
reconstruct many on the same. He proceeds from the com¬ 
position of his vocabulary, to the composition of sentences. 

From sentences of two members ‘he may advance to sen¬ 
tences of four; and from thence to sentences of any number 
which may be required. This leads him immediately to pa¬ 
ragraphs. It is only a combination of many sentences; an 
extension of the same process — decomposition and recom¬ 
position throughoyt. 

When familiar with this second stage,—the analysis and 
composition of sentences, and thf analysis and composition of 
paragraphs; he proceeds to the third, from one paragraph to 
many, or to a whole discourse. When this can be accogi- 
plished with accuracy ancf ease, he mky be said to have at¬ 
tained a competent knowledge of hie language; but he has 
yet learned no grammar.* 

Grammar and Syntax are a collection of laws or rules. 


* If we wish to know-how such a theory succeeds in practice, we must listen to 
Montaigne;—« Sans art, sans livre, sans grammaire ou precepte, sans fouet, et 
sans larmes, i’avois apprins du latin tout aussi pur que mon maistre dWhole le 
89 avoit. Et Nicolas Grouchi, qui a escript ‘ de comitiis Romanorum,* Guillaume 
Guerente, qui a comment^ Aristote, George Bucanan, ce grand poete escossois, 
Marc Antoine Muret, que la France et I’ltalie recqgnoist pour le meilleur 
orateurdu temps, mes pr^cepteurs domestiques, m’ont diet solvent que i’avois ce 
langage en mon enfance si prest, et si 4 tiain, qu’ils craignoient 4 m’accoster ” 
The whole of his secret, was practice. Even where grammar was ultimately 
opplu^, It waton a new plan,- « par forme d’esbat, et d’exercice: nous pelotions 
nQs^d^clinaisons, 4 maniere de ceuh, qui par certains jeux de tablier appren- 
nent I’anthmduque et la g^om^trie.”—liv. i. cli. 25. 
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Rules V® gathered from practice; they are the result of in¬ 
duction, to which we come by long observation and compa¬ 
rison of facts. It is, in line, the science, the philosophy of 
language. In following the process of nature, neither indivi¬ 
duals nor nations ever arrive at the science^/*5^ A language is 
spoken, and poetry written, many ]^ears before either a gram¬ 
mar or prosody is even thought of. Men did not wait till 
Aristotle had «constructed his Logic, to reason ; they were 
eloquent before either he or Cicero had prescribed their code 
of eloquence. All these are only abbreviated methods, 
grammars, to come at the same end—to enable us to do 
always more surely, what is som'ifetimes done but not so surely, 
without their aid. To learn Grammar and Syntax, then, in 
the end, instead of the beginning, is following precisely the 
course of nature; it is learning the language analytically; 
learning it, in fine, in the very way in which the language 
itself has been formed. Language is a science and an art: 
a science in the sense just mentioned; in its application to 
composition and speaking,—in its becoming practical, an art. 
We begin with the art first, but without tl]e science also, we 
can seldom apply the art Yqt, as m^atters now stand, 

with all our affectation of grammar-learning, we practise the 
art ill, reach the science latej and sometimes never reach it 
at ^11. 

The arrangement proposed is hot only the most natural 
and judicious, but it may svell be supposed the easiest. A child 
hardly requires either grammar or syntax earMer. When he 
does require it, it is ready for him: he finds it almost of 
himself. The fact is^ in the course already given, he has been 
imperceptibly forming,his Grammar and Syntax all 
along. When he comes jto them .in the end, he merely re¬ 
discovers; he merely finds a somewhat shorter, and more 
formal method of going through the same process, to which 
he had been already accustomed.* 

* But, to be truly such, fhe grammar should bo deduced from these previous 
exercises; it should be analytic. I know of no grammar sufficiently so in our 
language; our corrections are limited to arrangements. But we must get beyond 
the age of Lindley Murray and his school, (why is he praised by Mr. Edgeworth, 
vol. ii, p, 185, ?) before w^can rt%ch true grammar, niis, perhaps, cannot be 
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will spread to the lowest cottage, a more obvious connection 
of the different orders will ensue. Above all, increased fa¬ 
cilities will be obtained, for the cultivation of the intellectual 
and moral powers. This is the second object to be consi¬ 
dered in teaching the mother tongue. 

In applying the study ojF language to the developement of 
the intellect and the conscience, we proceed on precisely the 
same principles, as in learning the language itself. We 
reduce the phrase to its simplest elements—ve then advance 
to tjie more complex. We begin by assuring ourselves of 
the clearness and accuracy of our ideas: we then proceed to 
combine them. 

R is a matter of infinite importance to acquire this dis¬ 
tinctness at an early period. The idea should be kept clear 
and precise. The >word should be kept steady to the idea. 
These are the two great rules. 

The first is acquired by analysis, by examining the object 
in its several parts, and then recomposing it anew. Long 
before a child begins to read, he should have been thus 
exercised, on a .variety of objects, from the simple to the 
complex, from ^he com/non to the rare. He should from 
thence be led, by a series of .observations, to discover an 
uniform method for such observations; he should be taught 
to classify their results under convenient heads; he shquld 
be shown, by practice a\id exj^erienee, the utility of such 
methods and classifications, both tin fiiciliOating the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge, and the communication of knoyvledge 
to others. With these habits he is prepared, for the form¬ 
ation and application of his vocabulary.. 

He now begins to deal with words**and the second rule 
becomes necessary. No word should be admitted of which 
the signification was not first accurately analysed, and strictly 
defined. No quarter should be given to half meanings, and 
presumed meanings; far better for the pupil to own, that he 
had no meaning at all. But neither slfould a signification 
be given by the master, not tfully/,//^ by the pupil himself, 
and in perfect accord with the actual state of his mental 
progress. Itjs not necessary that it should be complete, 
but It is quite necessary that it sh<fuld be Just; above all, it is 
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essentially necessary, that it should be understood. In this, 
as in every thing else, we should encourage his curiosity — 
his sacred thirst of knowledge; but it should rather be by 
showing him the road to the waters, than by bringing the 
waters to him. He should taste the sweets of labour, and 
the joys of discovery; for we shojuld always remember that 
it is not so much knowledge he htis to acquire, as the means 
to acquire andfusefully to apply knowledge. Not only should 
he give the signification of every word, but also the reason for 
preferring one signification to another; the mode by which 
he arrived at that result; in fine, every other circumstance 
connected, during the process, with the operations of his own 
mind. Nor should the teacher be satisfied with simple 
assent. He should probe, and get to the bottom of his know¬ 
ledge, before he allowed him to go on. This practice of 

accounting” to the teacher will soon produce, in addition to 
the other exercises, the most valuable intellectual habits, — 
exact inquiry, strict examination, methodical memory, and not 
only a knowledge of the operations, but a power also in the 
regulation, of his mind. 

Moral lessons naturally* arise outjof the words selected for 
his vocabulary. There is sr^arcely one which may not form 
the text for a highly useful moral diifcussion, adapted, like 
the intellectual exercise, to the mind and progress of the 
pupil, and the circumstances in which he is actually placed. 
I say discussion,^and notdecture; for the pupil should always 
feel that he is active and not passive — that he bears, and is 
entitled to bear, his part. 

In the second stage, a larger field is opened. The form¬ 
ation of sentences naturally leads to the formation of 
positions* These are formal exercises of the reasoniag power 
— the first rudiments of logic. These propositions should 
be, at first, simple^ self-evident, and absolute; exercises of 
little difficulty, but of great use in showing the process itself, 
of reasoning, Tli^y should gradually become complicated, 
doubtful, and conditional. The subject matter should not be 
indifferent, but should have a direct reference to some useful 
practical information, domestic or public economics, or some 
iniportant moral truth. At first, the pupil may*simply analyse 
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and discuss these propositions; but by degrees he should be 
required to construct similar propositions himself; and not 
only to construct them, but to render an account of the prin¬ 
ciple and grounds of their construction, in the same manner 
as he did of the signification and connection of words. 

The third stage,—grammar, syntax, and the composition of 
essays and discourses,—affifCds every opportunity for the com¬ 
bination and extension of all these exercises. Minute ana¬ 
lytical descriptions, —long trains of argument, — disquisitions 
connected with private and public duties?, the combination 
of their several conditions, mc^ naturally follow. The pupil 
is now fully qualified for the exercise of his intellectual and 
moral faculties, on all these subjects. But in this, as in every 
preceding step, self-examination should always be insisted on, 
—the accounting process should never be dispensed with. It 
is not enough that the pupil should succeed in explaining a 
difficulty, or surmounting an obstacle; he should have made 
himself master of the jpeans by which similar victories may 
be achieved in future. 

This course, as. well as that of language, should be accom¬ 
panied throughout, by such a seric^s of class reading, as may 
not only be graduated, but in perfect harmony with the spirit 
of the system. A chfss book tor each branch, and for each 
stage, would be essential. They might be made, if writtentin 
the proper tone, and with clue acquaintSnce with the objects in 
view, the vehicle of the most interesting aitd important in¬ 
formation. 

But can this course be reduced to practice ? Is^it likely to produce all the 
good which is here anticipated? The answer to these questions is simple. It was 
by means of a course, hi many particulars, sucli as this, that the P^re Girard 
succeeded in totally reforming the town of Fribourg, one of the most back¬ 
ward in all Switzerland. It had long been a desideratum in Education to 
discover some particular study, of sufficient extent and power to exercise all 
the faculties, and, at the same time, sufficiently elementary, to become applic¬ 
able to every class, and to every period of society. Tf^s was first attempted to 
be supplied by the study of the ancient languages; but even the German Edu¬ 
cationists, the most zealous and success^l in this attempt, have lately admitted 
that, from the impossibility of applying it to the very class which stands most 
in need of shell an instrument, it is altogether insufficient for general pur- 
poges, and have pot only given the preference to the study of the mother 
tongue, but, even where Latin was necessary,‘'have deferred its study as long as 
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Matli£Tnatics. Under this general designation are com¬ 
prised Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. It is a matter, 
however, of controversy, with which of the three branches 
the pupil should begin. Arithmetic is considered the most 
elementary ; the reason is obvious. We confound Geometry 
with Euclid;*and Euclid, time out of mind, has been the 
exclusive property of our higher schools. 

But if we reflect, we shall find no real grounds for this 
arrangement: our ideas of number and form are contempo¬ 
raneous. It would be a difficult matter to say which of the 
two were first acquired; or at what period, indeed, either of 
the two began. 


possible, in order to allow more time and attention to the teaching of German. 
Pestalozzi w^s one of the first who saw this want, and for the purpose of remedy¬ 
ing it, proposed to combine intellectual and moral instruction with the teaching 
of language. “ By way of a bequest to his pupils, to be published after his 
death,” he intended ‘‘ to give a series of fragments, under the head of the most 
important verbs, in which he would sum up the experience of his life, in reference 
to the actions, states, and relations, w'hich they express ?.”.—{Mother s Maiwal,) 
This plan, of which he left little more than Uie idea, ii) a few fragments under 
the heads of Breathing, Tilling, &c., v^as in a great degree filled up after his death 
by his disciple Kruesi, in a small wdrk, entitle^ Paternal Instructions, in 
Moral Comments, a Bequest from Father Pestalozzi to his Pupils.’* De Fellen- 
berg has also practically applied many of these hints, and, generally speaking, 
opportunities are taken in th^ Swiss Schools, to connect with the teaching of lan¬ 
guage both moral and intellect jcal instruction. But these aphorisms and occa¬ 
sional applications, though excellent, fall far short of well-digested con¬ 
nected plan for general intellectual and moral developement, in which the teach¬ 
ing of language should be the great auxiliary. Such project, and its execution, 
were both reserved for the#P6re Girard. In his quality of Prefect of Schools, 
for twenty years, he laboured unremittingly in the establishment and improve¬ 
ment of this system, and with a success of which no o\her testimony need be 
given than the state of the population of tribourg itself, the work exclusively 
of his own hands, and such at this moment that a most competent witness 
(Naville) has declared, “ qu’aucune ville peut-etre danslc monde n*en pourrait 
offrir une semblable.** Both system and establishment have been recently sup¬ 
pressed, — no unusual iVompence for similar benefits: a faction similar to that 
which attacked Pestalozzi,^ and which is now attacking de Fellenberg, raised 
its voice against the Pfere Girard, and, to the disgrace of Switzerland, I might 
almost add of human nature, prevailed. The first elements of the plan, its 
practical working, the causes which immediately led to its suppreiSsion, &c- &c. 
^ill be more amply noticed later under the head of Switzerlfyid. 

I 4 
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There is, therefore, no good reason why Arithmetic; should 
go before Geometry; but there are many reasons why they 
should go together. In their elementary processes they 
cannot easily be separated; and even if they could, the re¬ 
paration would produce more evil than good. 

These two branches m|iy, therefore, with perfect facility 
and advantage be combinctl, but then both must be studied 
and taught in such a manner, as to be perfectly within the 
comprehension of children. 

We make the same mistake in their instance that we do 
in reading and in the study of the mother tongue. We at¬ 
tempt the grammar before fhat, on which the grammar is 
founded. We go to the reasoning before we are sufficiently 
familiarised with \\\q. facts. 

Now mathematics form a language, and should be studied 
as we study other languages. , 

In studying the mother tongue, we propose, instead of 
the present methods, beginning with the simplest elements, 
and from thence proceeding by easy and w^ell-graduated 
steps to their coyibination, learning the rule after we had 
become familiarised withfhe practise, and thus imperceptibly 
creating our own grammar, and,advancing to the philosophy 
of the Ihnguage in the •end. 

But this study is necessarily preceded or accompanied 
reading and writing. In ^ike mannei^ mathematics must be 
accompanied by the study of their methods. • We must learn 
their alphabets, we must learn how to read them, we, must 
learn how to write them, as w^e proceed along. 

The first lesson of Arithmetic, and jndeed pf Geometry, 
may be given to a child, the moment it can speak. The 
momentJt can say another and another,*^ it has begun. 

Some suppose we form our ideas of number in an arith¬ 
metical, others in a geometrical progression, some by repeated 
additions, others by multiplications.* This is immaterial. 
Without entering into the metaphysics fff numbers, it may 
simply be observed, that as soc^i as a child can distinguish, 

See Pestaloz2i, Mothers Manual Letters to Gemer, Numerical Table. 
Biber, Memoirsy p.*284, Christian Monitor ami FamUy Friend, pp. 40, 41. 
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it can understand what “ chair, and chair, and chair” is, and 
all that is required, is to seize this knowledge and to apply it. ^ 
We begin by saying, not ‘‘ one and one,” but “ one chair 
and one chair,” or “ one finger and one finger,” to which 
collection we give the nets^ designation, when joined, of tm 
chairs,” or two fingers;” when we add another chair, we 
give another new term, ‘‘ three'^ chairs, and so on. It is 
of little consequence how far the child gets at first, but it is 
material that he should get on well; to‘ensure this, care must 
be taken that the»waw<? be joined to the number^ otherwise the 
child will mistake the number itself for a new name^ and 
find great difficulty afterwards* in following the progression.* 
From these casual exercises of numeration, the child now 
proceeds to the regular series; the fingers are the most 
natural instrument, he counts on them, and is slopped at ten. 
At this he should be kept some time. When perfectly fa¬ 
miliarised, both with the names of the numbers and their 
progression, he may be allowed to proceed, but not before. 
Apples, balls, squares, cubes, may* then be substituted — 
always something visible and tangible. Additions and sub¬ 
tractions may next follow> but thej also should be performed 
always in reference to real objects, and wjth something like 
a positive result in view. 

The squares or cubes may now be placed in lines, one 


I have seen children, frorfi want of attention to this, frequently leap from 
two to five ; one, two, five, were new names for the fingers, not for numbers. 
Namfts of numbers should be short, clear, and connected. M. de Cdndamine, 
quoted by Condillac, has given a stnking proof of the obstacles which long 
names, unconnected with each other, interpose. Most nations count decimally, 
determined probably by the number of the fingers j and, accordingly, in most 
languages, the names of all numbers after ten are combinations only of these 
first. Each name is distinct and primitive, until we pass that iftimber. Yet 
there is no reason, why these primitive names should not have stopped at five. 
One hand is as much the repetition of another, as one ten of another. Our 
numeration appears to indicate a duodecimal origin. Yet Zehn (the German for 
Our ten), is only the pii^ral (Zehen) of Zehe (toe) ; and ** Eilf ” (from which our 
eleven) seems as much to have originated from Ein (one)* and ** Zwblf” (our 
twelve) fropa Zwei (two),*as the Latj.n “undecim” from unus, and “ duodecim ” 
from duo. We have adopted, it is true, the duodecimal in the late reform of 
our “ Syst^me Metrique,'* in preference to the decimal, chosemby the French. 
■6ut this was principally with a view to practical convenience. It gives, from 
its binary formation, greater faAlities in measurement, but less in calculation. 
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above another, so as to form a column. But the child ere 
this, has probably acquired the idea of two tens, three tens, 
four tens. These cubes may be then joined together, so that 
ten of them may form but one cube; this new cube so formed 
will be thus a ten in fact, and in name. Nine others of the 
same size may be made, an\l ranged above each'other, so as 
to form a second column. The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
columns may be formed in the same manner.^ 

The child thus, froni their size alone, can now easily dis¬ 
tinguish the units from the tens, and the tais from the hun¬ 
dreds; he will soon be enabled, by keeping them always in 
their respective columns, to distinguish them, by their place. 

The cubes should now be arranged in an Abacus t, and 
the same operations of addition and subtraction be worked 
out, as before. 

Writing may next be called in. The abacus should be 
copied by the teacher before the pupil. For the cubes, lines 
may be substituted, corresponding to them in size. The 
place also should be marked, the columns being separated, 
as in the abacus, by strong-drawn lines. 

But these lines are lvd\>\e to confusion, therefore incon¬ 
venient : — this soon begins to qppear; as soon as felt, the 
child should be led to find out the remedy himself. 

In counting, at the outset, the difficulty of following “ one 
finger and one finger,” &c.* beyond a ftiw numbers soon be¬ 
came perceptible. Names were sni)stituted. to distinguish 
each collection,* and to enable us to go on to new. In like 
manner written marks, to distinguish these same names, 
on paper, will now appear equally requisite.^ The child 


Pcstelofti's Numerical Table, now fallen into disuse, exhibits something of 
the kind. It is applied to one column only. It sensibly shows ten to be the 
aggregate of ten onest by crossing ten vertical lines with two horizontal; a mode 
of counting frequent among the lower classes. 

t The Abacus, or ball frame, is now common in the oj,?tfit of our elementary 
schools. I prefer cubes to balls; the facility and exactness with which they 
may be divided and combined shows the fjprmation of numbers much more dis¬ 
tinctly. They are in more direct analogy with the signs which succeed to them; 
and, from their,immediate applicability to the teaching of geometry and drawing, 
may be made to form a new link between both those studies, and that of arith- 
metil^. 
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should^ be taught to iment them. He will almost natur¬ 
ally fall into the Roman numeration.^ He should be allowed 
for a time to use it, until its clumsiness appears to call for a 
new improvement. The lines also dividing the columns will 
appear awkward: they may be dismissed, and dots designating 
them substituted in their place. ^ The use now of 0 will of 
itself, become apparent. It shoultk never be called nought,” 
it is only a mcfians of keeping the figures in their proper co¬ 
lumn. Here also the child should b^ first shown the dif¬ 
ficulty, and then urged to suggest the means, by which it may 
be overcome, f 

* The oldest fonns of the Roman numerals are single lines differing very 
little from the numeitil table of Peslalozzi. On old monuments they areWbund, 
I, II, III, 1111, mil* Beyond this the inconvenience became sensible: an 
abridged expression for 11111 became necessary. V was adopted; suggested, 
probably, by the extension of the thumb and little finger, indicating that all 
between wa^, comprised. From V they proceeded by the same addition of single 
lines (the expression of I X for VI 111 was a recent invention), until they ar¬ 
rived at ten. Here the same inconvenience recurred. But the remedy was now 
easy ; the principle had been discovered, they had only to apply it. Ten are five 
and five, or two fives, two hands ; they had only to add V to V, which thus be¬ 
came, we will suppose, or X, and they had at oi\pe an expression for ten. 
But hitherto they had counted in units only, they adopted the same process in 
tens. XX XXX required the same abridged expression that 111 II had done. 
The old expedient was again put iif Requisition. But the vertical position had 
already been employed; they adopted, we will presume, the horizontal. As V 
ejj^^ressed five, L or L was made to express fifty. Their further progress was 
easy ; they had only to pur^e analogy. AJ V and V had by their combination 
in X given an abridged expression for ten, so, also, L and L combined into C. 
or C, or finally ( , would become the abridged expression for a hundred; as 
V,byji)eing changed from a vertical to a horizontal position, was raised'from five 
to fifty, so also C by being turned the other way, or 3 and subsequently D and D, 
would become the expression for five hundred. In like manner, as L and L had 
formed C or one hundred^ so also CO the old form, and subsequently M, would 
be the obvious expression for one thousand. It may bq said, indeed, that C and 
A\ are only the initial letters of centum ***and " mille,” and no oAe forgets the 
crescent worn by the Patricians of Romulus; but may not the signs have sug¬ 
gested the names, as well as the names the signs ? Why, on the same principle 
is not D and not X, the expression of Decern ?’* Much of this is of course 
conjecture; but if it lead to more minute inquiry, it will not be without its use. 
The Greeks adopted tile letters of their alphabet for their numerals, but being 
the signs in no analogy wkh the ideas, the generation of numbers, in their system 
of numeration, is lost sight of. 

t See La Croix, Ussais sur VEnseignement, sect. ii. p. 230., Paris, 1828. 
He is a strenuous advocate for this material teaching. « 11 conviendrait que Ics 
consequences des premieres not'ons fussent d'abord represlnt^es physiqueAicnt, 
avant d’etre deduites du raisonnement.” 
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All the operations of arithmetic will now proceed r/ipidly. 
For a considerable period, however, the pupil will continue to 
perform all his multiplications by repeated additions, and his 
divisions by repeated subtractions. So much the better: 
he will gradually, of himself, abridge these methods, and fall 
at last into the invention of a multiplication tabl4, &c. &c. 

The Rule of Three is his^iext trial. But there is no reason 
why it should not be quite as easy as any other rule which 
has preceded it. All that is requisite is, to begin by very 
elementary and very positive questions. «A cake is to be 
divided into parts proportionate to the age of two children. 
John, who is six years old,is toliave so much; what is Richard, 
who .is twelve, to have ? A familiarity with examples like 
these, will make him well acquainted with the principle, and 
once the principle is firmly fixed, its application will be easy. 

He has been hitherto solely engaged with integers; but 
the transition from thence to fractions, may be made very 
apparent. An apple is to be divided among six; three of the 
children give their portions, to the other three: each thus 
will have two-sixths, or one-third of the apple. Cubes may 
take the place of the apple, all of the same length, but divided 
into halves, fourths, eighths, fifthg, sixths, sevenths, &c. On 
these cu^es being compared together, and brought into con¬ 
tact, the child will see that what is two-fourths of one cube, 
is four-eighths of another;* and so on, Frequent exercise in 
these comparisons, will soon give him great fiicility. He will 
soon find little difficulty in answering such questions as, what 
is meant by the third of a foot? how many ninths of n foot 
make one-third ? &c. &c. At the end oi^ each qube, or foot, 
may now be marked the number of parts into which it is 
divided; and as this designates, or denominates the number, 
it may be called the denominator^. But of any of these several 
divisions two, three, four may be taken, or enumerated; it 
will be necessary also to designate this; the number which 
specifies it may be called the numerator', ^The transferring 
these terms to paper, may now^be adopted. It is required 
that the numerator should be separated from the denomin¬ 
ator : as the column, or vertical line, was used to separate a 
cla^s of integeft, a horizontal line 'may, in the present in- 
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stance,* be employed for a similar purpose; the numerator 
will thus be naturally written above the line, and the deno¬ 
minator under. 

«The addition, subtraction, &c. &c. of fractions, may now 
follow. The difficulties connected with the application of 
these processes to fractions, do n 9 t so much arise out of the 
operations themselves, as the not having steadily kept in view 
the preceding^principles, and from too hastily applying terms 
which, in their new position, must convey an erroneous sig¬ 
nification.* This error, very glaring in Algebra, is also 
obvious in Arithmetic, and stronger proof cannot be given 
of the necessity of not allowing any term to be used the 
meaning of which is not strictly defined, and the notions it 
comprises, already familiar to the pupil. Division leads to 
the reduction of fractions, first with integer, and then frac¬ 
tional numerators and denominators; from thence to deci¬ 
mals, &c. &c. Decimals to a pupil, familiarised to the pal¬ 
pable illustrations already used, present no difficulty. Even 
the notation, by means of the divisible cubes and columns, 
may be made exceedingly obvious. If a fube, by being ad¬ 
vanced a column, becomes ten timcjs greater, by retrograding 
a column, it becomes ten,times less. The 0 which was 
used for the purpose of expressing this augmentation, may 
now be made to express the diminution; it is only necessary 
to place it on the oilier side of Ihe figure. Decimals are 
essentially fractions; bat, with the exception of circulating 
Decimals, much more easy. The only rule Vhich produces 
any embarrassment, is division. 

This slight outline, does not embrace any of the numerous 


* See the remarks of La Croix, Essais,uj;c> p. 235. “ II y a Ici,” says he, 

in speaking of the multiplication and division of fractions, “ un passage tres 
remarquable d’unc acception donn^e aux mots multiplier et diviser d’apres le cas 
le plus simple de I’idee qu’ils expriment, a une acception g6n^rale, dans laquelle 
on envcloppe des cas ryi^uveauxt qui ne se lient aux premiers, que par de simples 
analogies.’*—Once these new significations are clear — there is no more difficulty 
in fractions, than in inte^al numbers. To us facility in these operations is es¬ 
sential, They are the great materials of our commercial arithmetic. The French, 
in consequence of the almost general diffusion of their “ SysteVne Metrique,” 
have nearly got rid of them. The Manuel de 1* Instituteur (2 partic, c. v. note) 
states, that it will be soon unnetfcssary to teach them in theil’ elementary sclfools. 
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rules contained in our School Arithmetics. The fact j^s, with 
a little attention, they may be all reduced to these very simple 
elements. The multifarious names, and formulae put forward 
with such pretension in these books, are only another of the 
numerous mystifications of our school learning. The habit 
of attending more to these formulae, than to pi*inciples, has 
produced precisely the same results, as in the study of lan¬ 
guage. Taken out of the particular rule, the pupil is at sea. 
Great difficulty is e:ltperienced in the subsequent study of 
Algebra from this neglect; and commercial calculators, from 
the same cause, as well as the cumbrous processes they have 
adopted, seem scarcely more’*^ at home. The method now 
insisted on, is precisely the reverse. It begins at the very 
beginning; advances gradually; never adopts a rule which is 
not deduced from practice, or a term before its adoption is 
felt to be requisite; and thus arrives at the reasoning or 
philosophy almost before it is aware. It is true that every 
visible and tangible aid is made use of it; but by these means 
it was, that the language itself was formed. There is high 
authority amongst philosophers for the practice; but when 
human nature points it out, no audiority is required. That 
it interferes in any degree with mqjital arithmetic is erroneous; 
nothing helps on these 4ipparently exclusive mental operations 
so much, as external aids. But they have been called in npt 
so much to facilitate questions, as to% devclope principles; 
and whatever can tend to that eiid,i ought not lightly to be 
thrown by. 

Algebra ^—It is a question, at what period of a mathematical 
course. Algebra should intervene. Its position^ will appear 
very easy to be determined, if we consider its object. It 
cannot precede Arithmetic,, being a more general means to 

♦ See Pcstalozzi, il/bf/tcv’sil/'anMaZ—with Biber’s Illustrations, Miss Edgeworth, 
Practical Education, vol. ii. c. xv. Tableaux de Calcul inluilif-^ Tableau dc Pas- 
tage du Calcul intuitif au Calcul Numeral, ArilhmHi<iuc lllSmentaire at raismim^e, 
par J. B. Tayan. Dr. Mayo’s Lessons on Numbgrs, Prof. De Morgan, 
Sltmenn of ArUhmctic (excellent). Con«llac, I.angue de Calcul. La Croix, 
ArilhnUtuiue. ^ Chappuis, Elimem de Calcul i I’Usagc des Ecoles de la cam- 
pagne, du Canton de Fribourg, Guide des Ecoles Primaircs, c. v. Jo^tmal of 
Education, Nos. ix« and x. 
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obtain Uie same results; it ought not to succeed Geometry, 
offering, as it does, very important aid to the higher deve- 
lopements of the science. The period at which it may be 
p!;rsiied with the most advantage, will then be when its utility 
shall first become obvious, that is, after having mastered the 
elements, anxl before proceeding to the higher branches, 
either of Arithmetic, or Geometry. It is a new and richer 
idiom, if it m^y so be expressed, of the language of numbers; 
and little more is requisite than a familiarity with the pro¬ 
minent terms, to ^mablc the pupil to translate from one to the 
other. The signs should be introduced, even in the study of 
Arithmetic. There is no reason why a child who has, as we 
have seen, ‘‘ invented” so many abbreviated processes,^such 
as names and signs for numbers, arrangements for facilitating 
numeration, addition, &c., fractions, &c. should find any dif¬ 
ficulty in discovering such abridged expressions; as, = in¬ 
stead of makes,” + for added to.” The doctrine of 
negative quantities, and the meaning of such expressions as 
^ and present difficulties; but they only arise from the 
manner of explaining, or rather conducting to them a study 
of fractions and decimals in the spirit just recommended, 
will naturally prepare for the true undeijstanding of these 
mysteries. Extraction of roots, progressions, and logarithms, 
should be exclusively reserved for Algebra. There is no 
need of embarrassing j(\Lrithmetic, with what can be performed 
with so much greater ease, and to greater extent in Algebra. 

Throughout, indeed, the same principles should be as rigidly 

• 

There is no science, perhaps, in which a strict adherence to the method of in¬ 
vention is more jssential t^ian in Algebra. It is this which gives the chief charm 
and merit to the Algebra of Clairaut. Ilis readers assist, as it were, at the first 
formation of the science — they do not require toaskVhat is th^ meaning of 
these mysterious signs, by which they arrive at such unexpected results — every 
thing is clear, necessary — produced by what immediately precedes. In the 
higher branches of tlic science, it is true, he pushed this too far, and perhaps it 
was the cause why the latter part of his w'ork, was not so well received as the 
iirst; but, for a youn^student, it is still, as far as method goes, one of the very 
best. Its deficiencies are*want of practical deductions, examples, &c. These 
can easily be remedied. Those who Immediately succeeded, departed altogether 
from his plan. The consequence has been that, though the discoveries of Euler, 
Eagrange, &c. have added materially to the treasures of the science, a com¬ 
mensurate improvement has not Jieen apparent in schools. 
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adhered to in one, as in the other; great simplicity; just 
gradation; and no proceeding to new processes, before per¬ 
fect facility be attained in the old. For this reason formulae 
should not be adopted too prematurely; their necessity shoidd 
be first strongly felt. In the same manner that repeated 
additions and subtractions^ were for a long tim6 adhered to, 
and that the pupil did not adopt the more abbreviated form 
of multiplication or division, until he had beoome fully sen¬ 
sible of their superiof convenience; so also the pupil should 
continue to use aa^ ox a a aa^ until their clumsiness in pro¬ 
longed operations naturally suggest the abridged formulae of 
or The employment afto, of analogous illustration, and 
of visible and tangible aids, should not be despised. One of 
the difficulties, for instance, to a beginner, is the general na¬ 
ture of algebraic expression. This may be illustrated by 
an analogous case in language, where pronouns are substituted 
for proper names and long phrases.* But there will be less 
necessity for such means in Algebra, the pupil having already 
conquered the real difficulties of calculation, in the elementary 
portions of Arithmetic and Geometry. 

—If Arithmetic has b^ien degraded into mere 
mechanism,under^the name of “ cyphering*’ and “ accompts,” 
Geometry has not les^; suffered in another way, by being 
made a matter of pure abstract reasoning. The fastidious¬ 
ness with which all attempts at matei^idlising it, have been 
regarded, is not less unphilosophj^al than unwise. It is 
not by abstrac4ions, either children or nations begin; it is 
not, in fine, the beginning of knowledge : even if it were, it 
IS not the means to attract youth. Many are thus disgusted, 
and with good reason, at the outset, much in the same way, 
and froip similar‘causes, t^at they are with Logic: but this 
disgust lasts, and effectually prevents a zealous or successful 
prosecution of the study, during the remainder of life. 

We ”^“st here, as in all the preceding studies, take the 
road which Nature herself points out to'us —the road of 


translations into Arithmetic. 
Want of such precaution leads to habits of confusion, particularly in the valueof 
c(^fficients and exponents. It has been one of the chief causes^of the obstacles 
u Inch oppose the progress of the young studeftt. i;ssais, p. 272 
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Intuition.” Now, how is Intuition to be here applied? 
By pursuing the science in the manner in which it was 
formed. How was it formed ? Like every other : first, by 
an* observation of facts t then by a collection of deductions 
from these observations; finally, by the arrangement of these 
deductions iifto rules and principles. No science yet came 
fully armed, Minerva-like, from the human intellect. Euclid 
and Aristotle were inventors, it is true, but inventors in one 
light only; they brought together, arnfnged well, and thus 
to what was art before, gave the character of science. Pre¬ 
cisely in this manner shoyld the child proceed; he should 
set out by observation di facts ^ by discovering. It will be 
time later to come to their arrangement —to reasoning. . 

A child has been in the habit of using cubes for Arith¬ 
metic; let him use them, also, for the elements of Geometry. 
I would begin with solids, the reverse of the usual plan. 
It saves all the difficulty of absurd definitions, and bad ex¬ 
planations on points, lines, surfaces, which are nothing but 
abstractions;—explanations, too, be it*remarked,which,from 
being generally unintelligible, and always unsatisfactory, give 
no assistance in Geometry, and leave a very injurious im¬ 
pression on the understanding besides.* 

A cube presents many of rfie princypal elements of Geo¬ 
metry ; it at once exhibits points, strait lines, parallel lines, 
angles, parallelograms^ rectangles, &c. &c. These cubes are 

Condillac ( TraitS dcs Sensations — TraitS des Systemes) has placed this in an 
obviou| point of view. See, for farther developements of the same,—La Croix, 
Essaisi p. 276., and EUmens de Giomjttrie. Bertrand de Geneve, {DSveloppement 
nouveau de la Partie EUinentaire des MathcmatiqueSi —Geneve, 1778,) has 
examined it morb profouiMly. After all, his idea of superposition does not 
afford a clearer idea than La Croix’s candid admission;^ p, 277. See how the 
difficulty of the << point,” is attempted to be obviated by intersection.-^-Journa/ of 
Education) No. xii. p. 220. The same difficulties exist with regard to parallels, 
angles, proportions, &c. There is scarcely any one of the definitions usuaUy 
given, which is not, in some particular or other, liable to objection. Happily, 
great strictness is not necessary for children. Tfiey are yet concerned only wit) 
facts, their ideas are denVed immediately from sensation. The best course which 
can be followed is to appeal to it (as Rousseau has so well done — Emile, 1. 2.) 
at once, and to remember with Saurid, “ Avec les plus grandes lumidres et les 
nieilleures intentions, ils pourraient tout goiter en donnant trop, nqp i la raison, 
«iais aux raisonnemens.'*^Mhnoires de VAcadimie des Sciences de Paris, 1723, 
P* 249. 
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divisible into various parts. The Pupil has already been fa¬ 
miliarised with such divisions in numeration, &c. he now 
proceeds to a comparison of their several parts, and of the re¬ 
lation of these parts to each other. He takes, at first, thgse 
that are equal, then those that are unequal; he adds, mul¬ 
tiplies, subtracts, divides — he forms prisms, jiyramids, tra¬ 
pezoids, &c. &c. From tl\pnce he advances to globes, which 
furnish him with elementary notions of the circle, of curves 
generally, &c. &c. ' 

Being tolerably familiar with solids, he ijiay now substitute 
planes. The transition may be made very easy. Let the 
cube, for instance, be cut int« thin divisions, and placed on 
paper; he will there see as many plane rectangles as he has 
divisions; so with all the others. Globes may be treated in 
the same manner: he will thus see how surfaces really are 
generated, and be enabled to abstract them with facility in 
every solid. 

He has thus acquired the alphabet and reading of Geo¬ 
metry. He now procetids to write it. 

The simplest operation, and, therefore, the first, is merely 
to place these planes on a pieCe of paper, and pass the pencil 
round them. Wlien this‘ has been frequently done, the plane 
may be put at a little distance, and the child required to copy 
it. This he will find easy; and moreover will at once see 
what the representation isnneant for. ^here will be no more 
difficulty in passing from planes in reality, to planes on paper, 
than from solids to planes. 

The compass may now be put into his hand, and the rule, 
and the child led to discover their uses by experience. He 
will soon perceive that thick black lines, deep-dug points 
for centr^js, &c. &b. are no perfections. 

The preliminary notions and facility in expressing them are 
acquired. It is now time for the child to proceed to their 
combination and to their properties, in the same way as in the 
mother tongue he proceeded from words td'sentences. 

But he must apply this knowledge to practice: he must 
not only read, but compose: he must not only observe, but 
measure. 

^Innumerable facilities present themselves. Measurement 
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of blocks of wood, tables, sheds, fields, rivers, &c. &c.* should 
successively be practised. All these measurements should be 
gradually tabulated. The principle of proportion will have 
already taught him that of reduction. He will soon find no dif¬ 
ficulty in tracing out his room, field, or garden to a scale. 
The elements* not only of Geometiy are learned, but he has 
learned with them, as the name indeed implies, the elements 
of land surveyfcg, of drawing, of architecture also. 

His progress thenceforward will be rapid. The pupil will 
insensibly acquire both accuracy and facility of operation. It 
will now be time to introduce him to the study of the reason¬ 
ing of Geometry. He is now arrived at the grammar of the 
science. • 

The powerful results on the reasoning faculty produced by 
the study of mathematics have been long noticed.f But this 
must depend upon the manner in which the study is pur¬ 
sued. In our present system, if not altogether a matter of 
verbal memory, it is a matter of routine. A very great reform 
is necessary in the teaching, before it can claim to be called 
a reasoning method. New books, with otljer arrangements, 
more simple, better connected, and, .above all, better adapted 
to the already acquired ideas^of the pupil, .will be requisite. 
When this is accomplished, the child will find, under proper 
guidance, and with sufficient time, the last problem as easy 
as the first. The sameA’eform is as hecessary in this grammar, 
as in that of the mother tongue. Complicated formulae, 
confuted metaphysics, forgetfulness of the Elements • from 
which, and the way by which, the principle was derived. 


See the manner in which this exercise is carried on at Hofwyl and Hazel¬ 
wood. It has been found peculiarly well calculated to produce a vejy valuable 
quality, — precision of eye. De Fellenberg begins on the I’estalozzi principle, 
to draw lines, then to measure them; first inches, then feet, &c. He next pro¬ 
ceeds to angles, then to rectangles, then to surfaces of various forms, first drawing, 
tlien testing them by measurement. 

t “ Every Frenchmaii,” says Walpole, “ ought to be taught logic and mathe¬ 
matics, that his mind may inquire some solidity.** No nation has tried them 
more generally, but not often with th?5 result. In another of his notes, on the 
same subject he observes, “ The profound study of mathematics seems to injure 
the more general and useful mode of reasoning — that by Induction. Mathe¬ 
matical truths being, so to speak, palpable, the moral fcelingabecome less sedbi- 
tive to impalpable truths.” But then it must be most exclusive. 

K 2* 
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disfigure both; the results produced by each have been ana¬ 
logous. It is thus, that methods are really Education.* 

These are acquirements indispensable to every man; they 
are synonymous with the simplest elements of Education. 
But the first principles of many other studies may, under 
favourable circumstances, be added; these are comprehended 
in the German elementary»schools, under the name of “Ge- 
meiniitzige Kentnisse,” or “ Knowledge of general utility.” 

Useful Ktumledge. — It comprises the elements of draw¬ 
ing, geography, history; general notions, in the most popular 
form on the nature and operations of mind; preliminary prin¬ 
ciples of logic; outlines of ntttural law; the particular law of 
the .country; sketches of national biography; elementary 
principles of medicine, adapted to the people; principles of 
domestic education; of household, agricultural, commercial 
industry, &c. &c. The extreme advantage of these portions 
of public instruction in elementary schools is obvious. If 
the pupil is permitted by circumstances to proceed farther, 
they lay a firm and large foundation; if not, they form a good 
stock of education,^ by themselves. To those, therefore, whose 
means and time a^re limited, such ns the lower classes, they 
are inestimable. ,1 he greater part of our national follies and 
frenzies arise from the want of good moral education in the 
first instance, and in the next from the sheer ignorance .of 
large bodies of the people,«of the principles, upon which their 
own interests, and those of society, repose. Even the half 


CUiraut rr r \ de GSomitrie. 

Clairaut, Elcmens, &c. AbW Gaultier, Notions de Geomitriepratique, nicessaires i 

Zt v f- T P-80- 1824. Susanne, Giomitrie Agricole. 

On the RaUonal branch consult Journal of Education, No. vii. I 237., 

-‘-etionwhicl. a pupil can desire 

atulT I ^ Siven in his Pensles, tom. ii. p. 47., 

ahould ha always kep in view. The Mathematical Treatises published by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Kiiowledirn nm coo- i i F uy me 

u are scarcely elementary enough for the 

persons for whom they were intended: at all events, it b well known that it is 
not amongst students of the lower orders that they have the greatest si 
The translation, or.abridgement of Cl,fraut, published b^ the Irish Board of 
Mucation, « much more adapted to the present state of Lthematical k^w- 

. -Id I. 0.,^ 
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knowledge on these points which some have acquired, is, per¬ 
haps, worse than no knowledge at all. The people must be 
instructed, in order to check the people. False knowledge 
nrtist be put down by true — twilight by broad day. Until 
something of this kind be first done, the rest of our Education 
will be a pernicious waste of time* and means. It will give 
us pedant and superficial talker^ on freedom and morality, 
instead of maRing us either moral or free. 

A certain portion then, of these elements, may, according 
to circumstances with little expenditure of time or labour, 
be combined with popular instruction in every school, however 
elementary, in the country. In their farther developements 
they constitute those accessory studies necessary in* the 
higher branches of elementary Education. 

Drawing ,— I begin with Drawing, because, if it is to be 
learned, it cannot be learned too soon; and because I feel 
the immense assistance it gives the pupil, in the prosecution of 
the several studies, which are to succeed. It is, besides, an 
almost necessary concomitant to Geometry; the applications 
of the science can scarcely be practised without it. 

Drawing embraces tWb departments — the rational, if I 
may so call it, and the aesthetic. The fii*st is chiefly imita¬ 
tion; the other is the moral, or philosophy of this imi- 
tjftion.f 

Whatever may be thought of tlie applicability of the last 
to general, much less tcf elementary schools, the first is ob¬ 
viously useful, not only in the prosecution ot^ actual studies, 
but in fitting pupils more perfectly, for numerous situations 


But nothing beyond what is fit for the real use of the pupils, — more, is 
Education run mad, not less to be deprecated than the opposite extreme of the 
no-meaning system. See Prof. Pillan’s JElementar^ Teachings pp. 18, 19. 

f It ceases to be imitation in the higher branches. It takes the elements obtained 
by imitation, recombines them in accord with acknowledged analogies, and works 
by association, if not exclusively, at least principally. It is this which constitutes 
the Ideal. The older a nation is in civilisation, the more numerous its asso¬ 
ciations. Hence amongst such, the greater power, and the greater prevalence of 
the ideal. From not keeping these notions distinct, serious errors have pre¬ 
vailed, not merely in ideology, but in art. Yet we find painters? though every 
step ought to have warned them, fall into the mistake as wejl as metaphysicj^. 
De Piles has maintained the same heresy as Bacon. 
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hereafter. A common peasant will often have occasion to 
recollect a particular construction, either of house, mstru- 
ment, the appearance of a plant, &c.* The artisan, the me¬ 
chanic, absolutely requires it A stroke of a pencil is often 
worth, in accuracy, to say nothing of the economy of time 
and labour, a thousand written words. 

Drawing, as a mechanics^ art, grows out of measurement; 
but measurement, affected by position, by appearance of 
light and shade, and,'finally, by both associated with colour. 
This divides it into three branches : — l.’Outline and Per- 
spec^ve; 2. Light and Shade; 3. Colour. 

The study of Drawing sllbuld proceed in precisely the 
same way as Geometry, &c.—by the way of “ invention.” In 
no department of Education is the application of this method 
more easy or obvious. A child begins almost exactly in the 
manner of the earliest inventors. There is less difference 
than we imagine between these rude scrawlings of a child after 
dinner, and the clumsy attempts of Eumerus f, or the truly in¬ 
fantine perspectives on Egyptian temples.:]; He begins, there¬ 
fore, by facts; from thence draws his rules; and then makes 
of these rules the extended application. The facts are, at 
first, simple measurement of for;p, and then the transferring 
of these measurements to papeV. The child will here find 
his study of Geometry of essential use; in fact, for a time 


At Hofwyl, drawing is applied to these purposes with great utility. From 
whom do most of our mechanical improvements originate ? Naturally from men 
most acquainted with practice, — from workmen, — not from scientihe men, 
theorists, &c. How many more might originate, if they had better instruments 
to work with,—if they possessed an adequate knowledge of geometry, mechanics, 
drawing, Ac# &c. , 

f See PKny, 1. vii. and xxxvi. He ascribes to him the merit of having first 
distinguished the sexes, in sculpture and painting. Before him, statues were as 
shapeless as the Egyptian mummy, the origin, indeed, of the terminal Hermes. 
But the name, as well as that of Euchir, appears suspicious. They were pro> 
bably designations invented afterwards, to mark the discovery rather than the 
individual. Eumerus — eS ficipw —&c. Euchir — cvx€ip, &c. 

\ Especially in tlie propyla of the tomb of Osyitfandyas, the outer walls of 
Karoak, and the interior of Ipsambol. In the first, the subject of a war is 
treated in theisame manner in which children generally treat their histories, — 
more as plan than perspective or elevation: several subjects not only distant in 
pl(&c, but time, ociupy the same plane, &c. &e, &c. 
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the two'studies will be nearly identical. But as in Geo¬ 
metry he began at once with bodies themselves, and not with 
their transcripts, so also should he do in drawing. The 
imitation of an imitation in this stage, is preposterous. They 
afterwards may be consulted, to see wherein his imitation 
errs. We' read classical writers;^ and imitate their idiom, 
to improve our style. \Ve mayj with equal profit, consult 
and copy the good copy of a good master. The cubes may 
again be applied. A few scattered orf a table are copied, 
their lines accurately traced; these subsequently combined, 
and made, at last, to assume regular forms. From these 
elements, the child advances W their more complex combin¬ 
ations, in tables, boxes, &c. or any articles of furniture iq the 
room; thence to objects out of doors; and so on.* In all 
these instances, rough guesses should never be permitted, 
except with a view of practising the eye, and verifying them 
afterwards by actual measurement. When an error is com¬ 
mitted in this, or in any other branch of study, the child 
should be led to its discovery, by being required to state 
on 'what principle, he had committed it. ^ This, persevered 
in, will gradually and eurely lead him ^ to its correction. 
As soon as he obtains tolerable facility, $e should be con¬ 
stantly exercised; but alwayS with an. obvious purpose, and 
directly from real objects. From dead he may proceed to 


♦ At Fribourg, the course o/drawing formed three distinct series. The 1st, 
was called the Mathematico-mechanical, and was analogous to that noticed above. 
It consisted of lessons of right lines, curves, planes; then copies of the cube, 
prism, cone, sphere, &c.; finally, of instruments of general use, machines, and 
the orders of architecture? 2. The Vegetable. It comprised the most simple 
and interesting plants, either indigenous or exotic, beginning with the parts most 
easy to copy, and gradually advancing to the more complicated. 3»*The Zoolo^ 
gical. It presented the animals in a series analogous to the preceding. At the 
bottom of the scale was the caterpillar; at the head, man. These three were sub¬ 
sequently combined; the caterpillar or butterfly with the flower; man, with 
architecture, &c. Accompanied with a text, they were material assistants ih the 
study of geography, natural history, &c. &c. They pursued these three courses 
both after models or copiel, and after nature. There was a collection of not less 
than 1,300 of the former. The first series was that published by M. de L^teyrie. 
By these means, they scarcely required the assistance of the mastv. His whole 
duty was limited merely to examination, and to the preventing young pupils^ 
from advancing to a new model ,*before they had fully mast^ed the old. 
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living nature; always imitating, as in former instances, from 
nature itself. As he proceeds, the successful result of a 
process will at once suggest a rule; and, the rule being no¬ 
ticed, he will thus have a sure guide to direct him in his 
future operations. This habit of generalising and account¬ 
ing, in Drawing as in other studies, so far from Checking free¬ 
dom of hand or boldness of conception, will, on the contrary, 
materially augment both, by converting a m«re mechanical 
art into an intellectual one, and substituting for chance-work, 
true knowledge. In the two remaining branches, a similar 
course must be adopted. Light and shade, once the eye has 
been attentively directed to Hiem, will be seen as decidedly 
written on every object, as outline itself. The child should 
begin where these effects are broad, marked, and few; cubes 
again, and a strong lamp light, will at once present all these 
conditions. He may then proceed to more complex figures, as 
before; but even on the same figure the light and shade may 
vary : it is determined, not merely by the body that receives, 
but by the body that gives. This introduces him to reflexes, 
&c.; an endless series, but easily classified and highly in¬ 
teresting, both in their principle and effects. The study of 
colours may be cqnducted in a similar manner; their simple 
elements, their combination; how they are affected by the 
outline, by the light and shade, &c. If the eye and at¬ 
tention have been well cAlucated (p. 76.)^ the progress will 
be rapid. The harmony between eaqh,—between colour, and 
light, and shack, and outline, will become as sensible af):er a 
little practice, as the harmony of music to a well taught ear. 
As already observed, though extreme crises may be organic, 
all the intermediate ones are decidedly within the range, and, 
in many anstancesj are the direct creations, of education. 

The drawer has now acquired the language ” of his art, 
but the ‘‘ grammar” remains behind. It will be time, there¬ 
fore, to arrange in order the rules he has been gradually 
forming, and to examine more minutely the principles upon 
which they rest. This will embrace successively the science” 
of perspective, of skiagraphy, of optics, of anatomy, &c. 
&c., and a little insight into the principles which regulate 
th5 ‘‘ music” cJf colours, &c. 
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The .elements of Architecture may be made a very pleasing 
and useful accompaniment to drawing. Though its higher 
developements are necessarily aesthetic, its elementary portions 
ai^ connected with the elements of measuring and drawing. 
In teaching it, the same process is to be followed — the road 
of invention; in no instance is if more obviously the road 
of instruction. The pupil begins, as usual, with facts; he 
sets out building in paper, pasteboard, wood, for himself: — 
the first rude essays of mankind are thSn brought under his 
notice, and he is^^ gradually led on, as in drawing, &c., to 
discover (the particular circumstances of the case being given) 
the successive improvements, ffoin the first rudiments in the 
tent, cavern, or cottage, to the final developement of the art 
in the architecture of Greece and Rome. The whole of the 
course is to be carried on, as in preceding instances, by re¬ 
alities, — that is, not by dry measurements on paper, with 
complicated rules, but by exemplifications in models or real 
buildings. It should not be a course of terms, but of things; 

— the spirit of the art, and not its mechanism;—the develope¬ 
ment, in fine, of the human faculties, an^ ngt the patching 
together a few scraps of pedantry. 4 hand and eye accustomed 
to geometry and drawing, will easily transfer all this to paper ; 

— it will be an extension only* of its applications. The models 
furnish an endless variety of subjects for the earlier portion of 
the study, and the m'3re so, as theiy have already been put to 
requisition in learning drawing:—outline, light and shade, 
colopr, being all as easily illustrated by their fneans, as archi¬ 
tecture. From thence the transition to real buildings is 
easy. The^ye and taste at once know what to look for, 
where to begin their analysis, how to recollect it when made, 
how to profit by the recollection in the application. Nor 
should the imitation be confined to drawing. The dexterity 
acquired in manual exercises,—for physical Education, it is 
presumed, is going on all this time,—may be put to good 
account. Models may be constructed, — first after models, 
then after measure*raents of* real buildings: finally, the in¬ 
ventive faculty may be set to work, and certain ^data being 
given, models may be formed accordingly. All this may be 
most advantageously applied to the illustration of History, 
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Literature, &c. &c., and may be made a reward, rather for 
success or exertion in these or other departments, than a 
positive study of itself. The science, or grammar, will come 
later, as in Drawing, and with the same advantage; the facts 
may then be forgotten, and even the rule; — but the appli¬ 
cation, the science, and the taste, will remain behidd. 

Natural History, — The same process. Zoology is the 
most attractive to a child; but there is this objection to it,— 
it cannot be exemplifled, except in a very limited way, upon 
real objects. Yet, on the whole, it is better to begin with 
it, than with Botany, or Mineralogy. It should, in all its 
departments, however, be as 'taiich as possible studied from 
nature itself, and not from copies: where this is impracticable, 
the copies should be, as nearly as possible, taken from na¬ 
ture, and in strict resemblance. Stuffed specimens are ob¬ 
viously preferable to engravings, and coloured to uncoloured. 
The child should begin, too, with the animals within his 
actual observation, instead of at once setting out, as is usually 
the case, with lions, elephants, &c. A dog, a sheep, an ass, 
s^een and compared everyday, will be a better lesson for 
his faculties, and^a better preparation for future entjuiries 
and discoveries, tlvan all the monsters of the African deserts. 


^Ye do not make sufficient allowance for the vagueness of these 
descriptions; to the mind of a child they present much the 
same sort of idea that is pi'esentcd to u?, by the description of 
Scylla or Charybdis, a ChimiBra, &cr We should not forget 
the nature of atrhild’s imagination — how little limited by ex¬ 
perience — how eager for the excitement of the marvellous,— 
how incapable of distinguishing between, the extraordinary, 
and the extravagant The examination of the object beino- 
diligentlj^gone through, the classification should follow; bu” 
this classification should be the pupil’s own. It should imme¬ 
diately rise out of the examination, and be in direct relation 
to It. It will of course at first be very simple and clumsy, 
but inconveniences will soon appear, and the teacher m^r 
gradually, as in all the other bra,,dies, cohducl the pupil him¬ 
self to the discovery of the remedy. His classification will 
thus gradually improve and extend; and, finally, reach the 
actdal level of the science. This, again, is the road of in- 
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ventioiij^ and the march of the science itself, and of its great 
improvers. A thousand expedients for arranging these clas¬ 
sifications may be devised; — such as tables, drawers, espe¬ 
cially in conchology and mineralogy, herbals, &c.* By 
degrees, a little cabinet may be formed, and a “ catalogue 
raisonnee” made out by each of the pupils, each according to 
the degree of his respective knowledge. This practice should 
be unremittingly kept up, and at stated periods the tables and 
catalogues should be examined by the tedlcher. It will be a test 
of their progress,- and an inducement to future search, ex¬ 
amination, and classification. The habits” of the animals 
should next engage their attent/bn. Nor should the “ uses” 
to which each may be applied in agriculture, manufact;pre, 
commerce, &c. be forgotten. A column for each should be 
left in their catalogues. — As few books in all this as possible, 
— the book should be considered as the assistant only. The 
child should originate, and create the study himself.f The 


Most judiciously applied at Hofwyl. — Sec Journal of Education, No. xii. 
These drawers will at once suggest the use of tables^which may be made on 
their models, substituting for the drawers and their divisions, columns for 
the various peculiarities, form, colour, region, &c. of the specimen; but suffi¬ 
ciently large to enter new peculiarftips every day. Various colours, different 
forms of letters, may also be applied with advantage, at the discretion of the 
teacher, or, what would be still better, at the suggestion of the pupil. — See 
Biber’s Analysis on the Pestrdiozzian model oft the different families of the sec¬ 
tion Pentamcra, order Coleoptera, an excellent outline of what may be effected 
in this way.— Memoirs, pp. 373—380. He does quite riglit in preferring 
English to Latin names; an example which, it is to be regretted. Dr. Mayo did 
not follow, in his Lessons on Shells. Conchology, in some respects, is not the 
best subject for the very young naturalist; but the manner in which he has 
treated it is an excellent model for works of the kind. 

f l^othing can more strikingly evince the advantage^of disseminating gene¬ 
rally a taste for natural history, than the immense accession which ha» been made 
to our knowledge in its several branches, within these late years. In the vegetable 
kingdom, for instance, Linnaeus was acquainted with only 8,000 species. Persoom, 
in his Synopsis, 1806, gives more than double—17,000. But look to the increase 
within the last twenty years. Decandolle, in 1827, already counted 40,000 species, 
and the number has considerably increased since. In zoology tho augmentation 
IS not less remarkable. Llnnajus counted of maramiferoiis animals, 350 species. 
Buffon, 300. Lesson, in 1830, 1,000, and the probable number known at present 
is beyond 1,500. — Birds: Linnaeus counted 1,300. Cuvier, 5,00Q. We are now 
acquainted with upwards of 7,000.—Reptiles: Linnseus knew of only 300 species. 
Lac4p^de, of 500. We are now acquainted with 1,500.—t'ish ; Lac(^pMl, in 
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difference produced by facts found out, and by facts which fall 
upon the mind from books, is amazing. “ Qii’il sache au 
moins qu’il sijait,” says Montaigne; — a difficult task, when he 
follows implicitly the faith, and thinks the opinions of otSier 
men. In this study of Natural History, there is not only 
room for the practice of, reasoning, as in G*eometry, &c., 
but large opportunities for* the collection of facts, upon which 
the reasoning should rest; —in other words,*the Inductive, 
as well as the SyllAgistic process, is vigorously exercised. 
Nor is it confined to reasoning. It may be* made, as we shall 
see later, a most powerful auxiliary to the advancement of 

aesthetics. ' 

Geography .—Though the higher departments of this im¬ 
portant branch of knowledge should necessarily be preceded 
by some progress in the preceding studies, especially geo¬ 
metry, drawing, and natural history, its elements may be 
taught, as we have already observed, even before reading, or 
at least before the study of the mother tongue. Its rudi¬ 
ments are already learned in the daily walk. A child sees 
all the definitions, which load our geographical catechisms 
and grammars, * far bette,r in the open page of nature, than 
in books. Here,.again, I woulji pursue the same process 
— so often already spoken of—the road of invention. I 
would begin, as men began; — I would lead the child by die 
same steps by which thdy were led,‘to the discovery and 
arrangement — from observation to rule, and from one rule 
to the other —■•Until they had embodied the science at, last. 
Man did not set out with a definition of our universe, and a 
description of the imaginary divisions of pur globe: he began 
with his valley;—his first geography was, strictly speaking, 
topograpJiy. His world did not extend beyond the next 
hill or sea; — he was, what the child now is,—and the child 
should be taught, by the same succession, not of theories, 
but of facts. Bring him up to the neighbouring hill, — point 
him the valley below,—the river or lake beyond—its islands, 


1802, reckoned 1,300. We now count 8,000. Who will say how many species 
ren^n yet to be di^overed ? And should not this field be widely opened to 
erery talent — to every ambition ? 
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its headlands, its little bays, and close the landscape by the 
range of mountains in the horizon. You thus give the les¬ 
sons of many days ; — peninsulas, straits, gulfs, promontories, 
isthmuses,— all tedious technicalities to a child,—are learned 
in a few hours. Reduce this to a miniature, — a pond, or 
sheet of whteV, will exemplify the whole. In like manner, 
the house, the neighbouring buildings, village, town, may be 
exhibited firstnn reality, then in models. From models, the 
transition to paper is a matter of no difficulty; it is a prac¬ 
tice of his lesson in geometry and drawing. If he has ad¬ 
vanced sufficiently far in either, he can even reduce it to a 
scale. The child now fully uilderstands the nature of pro¬ 
portion, and of maps. This acquired, he may proceed from 
the map of the district, to that of the county, — of the king¬ 
dom—of Europe,— and so on. But the earth is not a plane, 
but a sphere.* It will be now time to transfer these maps to 
a sphere, and the larger it is the better.f One of the first 
difficulties which will now occur to him will be, by what 
means the position of these several places was ascertained ? 
It is easy to measure the distance of one hquse from another; 
but how measure the distance of islands from islands,—of 
continents from continents, ,&c. See. This is the moment 
to initiate him into the mysteries of latitude and longitude. 
Tbey should first be exemplified not on the terrestrial, but 
on the celestial globe? The comihon instance of the sailor 
may be given: he has no other guide at night but the stars; 
it is .necessary, then, to find some expedient by which he 
may be enabled to ascertain their place. Hence the ima¬ 
ginary lines, ^c. by jwhich he divides the heavens. The con¬ 
stellations and lines are now transferred to a celestial globe: it 
should be of glass; the terrestrial should fee enclostd within 
it. The projecting of these lines, equally imaginary, from 
the celestial to the terrestrial, will give him adequate ideas of 

* Sec how the first idea of the spherical form of the earth may be commu¬ 
nicated. EmUcf liv. iii. 

t Miss Edgeworth, vol. ii. c. xiv., suggests the use of a large paper globe in¬ 
flated. They are now made of silk. It is preferable to solid material, because 
by being laid flat on a table it can be used as a map, and thus be*made to show 
very sensibly, how geographers passed from globes to maps,,the nature of l^er- 
cator’s projection, &c. &c. 
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their object and nature; this well understood, they may be 
subsequently considered real. He will already have seen, in 
geometry, that by the intersection of any two lines, he is 
furnished with the means to determine any position. Thus, 
with the longitudes and latitudes, he may be enabled to fix 
the situation of any place oq the earth. Having fully mastered 
these preliminary elements of Mathematical Geography, he 
may proceed to the second branch of the studj, or, 

2. Constructive Geography, He has been accustomed 
to point out, on the globe, the longitude and latitude of 
each place, on hearing its name; vice versh^ he should 
now be practised in determining the position of any place, 
by being given its longitude and latitude. He may thus be 
led to trace out a map, where nothing but these lines are 
given him, of the whole of the coast of England; at first, only 
in gross, the longitude and latitude only of the more marked 
headlands being laid down; and then minutely, by filling up 
the (intervening spaces as opportunities shall permit. It was 
by these progressive steps, indeed, that our maps became 
gradually so perfect. The coasts being determined, the 
principal ranges of mountains, the* great rivers, valleys, &c. 
may be successively fixed. Each day some new addition 
may be made, according to the “ discoveries” of the pupil. 
This leads, of course, to the more enlarged study of Physical 
Geography. ^ 


S. Physical Geography. When-sufficient proficiency is 
attained in all 'the foregoing branches, the pupil may proceed 
to an examination of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
productions of each great division. Climate, whether deter- 
mined by latitude or longitude, or by the height above the 
sea, wilU here introduce new classifications. It should be 
considered in conjunction with the habits, &c. of living 
nature, and the peculiar distinctions of dead; they will mu¬ 
tually verify each other. Such comparisons should be fre- 

lessons of induction); and 
here books of sufficiently simple ^nd wellauthenticated travels 
may be employed with peculiar interest and utility. For the 

fiok them, illustrative, at one view, of each particular subject. 
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4. The pupil may now advance to what I should term His^ 
torical Geography, or, more specifically, the progress of his¬ 
torical discovery. Geographical knowledge was acquired 
progressively, in proportion as human-kind spread over the 
surface of the earth. The first lessons of Scripture will" al¬ 
ready have "exhibited to him the whole human race, limited 
to a single family in the plains ofi Asia. Taking the East, 
then, as the point from which he is to start, he may from 
thence pursue the gradual discoveries of mankind, through 
their several exteniiions, like concentric circles, through the 
Hebrew age — the age of Herodotus—of Alexander—of 
Strabo—the Roman Empire—^ the Crusades— of Vasco de 
Gama, Columbus, Cooke, &c. down to our present time. 
This, which may accompany history, and form a course of 
ancient as well as modern Geography, will distinctly explain 
the nature of national and social boundaries, political aggre¬ 
gations, &c. 

5. In concurrence, therefore, with this last branch may be 
studied Political and Statistical Geography. It should not be 
confined to a mere distribution of countries into their actual 
civil divisions, but should embrace all the most material cir¬ 
cumstances connected with their physical and moral condition. 
Here tables and maps may, with the greatest advantage, be 
ag^n called into use.**^ Their formation not only requires 


* Pestalozzi placed the names of towns before a child, alphabetically, and then 
left him^to classify them anew, according to a more useful arrangement.* From 
this unscientific method, directly in contradiction to the rest of his system, he 
departed afterwards. His method at Yverdun, as already observed, was strictly 
intuitive, and he hi generally understood to have suggested the first hints ©f Con¬ 
structive Geography. These suggestions have been followed, but not to any 
great extent, in this country. (Biber’s Memoirs, ^c. p. 365., and the first part of 
Pullen’s Geography, —the second is very defective.) On the Continent, however, 
the system has made great progress. The Swedish professor Agren has developed 
Its advantages, theoretically and practically, with such success, at the Military 
Academy at Carlberg, that his book, “ Lehrbuch der Pkysischen Geographic,** 
lias been strenuously recommended, as the best elementary work on the subject, 
to the Prussian Board of Education, and it is likely it will be adopted, not only 
m the schools of that monarchy, but thfoughout all the German states. Journal 
of Educ,, No. xii. 


The superiority of this system is obvious. I. It is the method of analysis, — 
of intuition. 2. It is a constant stimulant to enquiry, and'^an aid to classifi^* 
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precision in classification, but reciprocally assists it The 
human mind requires signs, not merely to retain, but to dis- 


cation, — in this perfectly analogous to the methods suggested for natural history, 
&c., maps being only a kind of tables. 3. It imprints bettor than any other 
method. It is the method of methodical, and not of verbal memory. Formerly, 
teachers would hardly allow maps fti aid of books: now, books should hardly be 
allowed in aid of maps. The map should be the book ; it is that chiefly which the 
pupil should read. All otlt^r branches of knowledge should, as far as possible, be 
mapped in the same way. There is little verbal examination at Carlberg. 
Written questions are given, and answered from the map;—according to the 
progress of the pupil’s map, is the accuracy of his answer. Some of these an¬ 
swers are astonishing—beyond the powlrs of many professors, in precision, facility, 
and extent. . 

Maps '^Ijl^d be made on the same scale, for each of the above great divisions: 
— for instimee, one for mathematical geography, a second for constructive, a 
third for phftical, &c., and so on. These branches, as the pupil advanced, 
might be further subdivided. A map, for instance, of the oreography, another 
of the potamography of a country, &c. might be successively finished ; — when 
eachiof these was fully executed, they might be combined on a large scale. 
Finally, a comparative Table or map might be constructed of the whole. This 
would be more easy to accomplish than it is imagined. Let the mathematical 
and general physical construction be first gone through, — the coasts, chains 
of mountains, great rivers, &c. &c. accurately laid down, and expressed in ordi¬ 
nary letters, marking the lengtU of rivers, Height of principal mountains, in 
figures; next the geological and mineralogjcal features, by means of particular 
colours;‘then tlie vegetable,,solely in green; the exotic productions marked 
in Roman, the indigenous in ordinary letters, or with a representation of the 
prevalent species of trees, Ac.; finally, the zoological, by means of miniature 
figures of the predominant species in each district! Nor would Political Geo¬ 
graphy present greater diflicuHies. The political distribution might be trac^dl 
by the signs at piesent in use, for civil and other divisions, towns, bishop¬ 
rics, represented boroughs, and roads, adding, rail-roads, canals, groat ma¬ 
nufactories, &c. The general statistical data should be given at tlie head of 
the map, under the title; around the name of each district, parish, town, &c., 
in a small square, its respective statistics; on the left of this square, the popu¬ 
lation, comj)rising the Absolute and relative population; the classification of the 
population—into agricultural, manufacturing, &c.; the general and specific mor¬ 
tality of the district, births, marriages, deaths,—of the male sex, the female, 
&c. &c.; on the right, the moral and intellectual condition of the people, 
church revenues, education, crime, pauperism, &c.; above, general revenue, 
comprehending taxation, expenditure, Ac.; below, agriculture, trade, Ac. This 
might be effected in a small compass, expressing ^ach subject merely by its 
initials, or any other conventional sign. « 

Such a map would, however, express only the actual condition of a country. 
Successive periods require successive illustrations. There is, for instance, the 
England of the Romans, of the Saxons, of the Normans; then, the civil, judicial, 
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entangle ideas; but in this as in the former case, all must 
come from the pupil: he must constantly invent. If his at- 


eccl^iastical, &c. conditions of each. For each of these, distinct maps, on the sam 
scale asv in the former instance, might be constructed, similar to Arrowsmith’s 
Comparative Atla^ ; and then a general combined map, in which the alterations 
might be designated by shadings, colours, diifer^cc of letter, &c., using the Roman 
for one, the Italic for another, and so on. Heae also history might be introduced 
with effect, not merely marking in a similar manner the possessions of the same 
empires, or the sites of remarkable battles, &c. (See Lepage’s Atlas)^ but annexing 
to each town the period of its foundation ; if ancient by Roman, if modern by 
modern letters; to each Dishopric the same ; and, in order to distinguish them, 
placing the figures designating the foundation of the town within the small square 
which expresses it, and of the bishopric eitljpr within, or accompanying the mitre. 
Tliere would thus, by means of these two maps, be at once presented to the eye, 
and permanently imprinted on the memory, a clear, comprehensive] 9 nd useful 
body of geographical knowledge, in all its branches and bearings. 

Maps on the same principle, are not less useful in statistics. T^les give the 
state of a country at any single period, with tolerable clearness, but when we 
have to travel beyond that, all is confused. We want comparative tables. This 
has to a certain degree been eflTected by W. Playfair’s maps, (which, though 
not sufficiently minute, deserve the eulogy of La Croix,) and by other more 
recent publications, such as Layton Cooke’s Statistical Charts^ &c. &c., which 
have greatly remedied his defects. The principle is very simple, suggested 
probably by that of latitude and longitude; a series of vertical lines, desig¬ 
nating the years, and of horizontal, designating the facts, give any particular 
data required by their intersection. It has been applied only to agricultural, 
commercial, and general financial pulp^oses, but it might easily be extended 
to moral and intellectual — to crime, education, mortality, &c. Another ex¬ 
pedient has been used to mark the proportion of any one statistical fact, at any 
one particular period; in othexi words, to desigifate the inlensitp of any moral or 
intellectual phenomenon. The “ Carte figurative de Vinstruction populaire de la 
France" by Dupin, and the “ Statistique comparde de t ^.lat de ^instruction, et du 
nombre crimes dans les arrondissemens, ^c. de la France" by Balbi and 
Guerry, are well known. The proportions between the figures are made 
sensible to the eye, by a similar proportion being preserved between the shades 
of the colour; an<f thus a single glance gives what a very attentive consideration 
of simple figures often fails to do. The principle is very obvious, very striking, 
and universally applicable to population, revenue, military and naval fdl’ce, &c. 

Maps, however, should not altogether supersede other tables. But, in statistics 
especially, great care should be taken in their formation. The student, before 
be attempts it, should be made perfectly well acquainted with the principles, on 
which they should be constructed. Not only the authority for a fact should be 
Well sifted, but the period also when given; from a want of attention to this last 
particular, especially, the most incongruous materials from data collected at very 
distant periods, are day after day put fdrward as the status quo of a country, 
and not merely made the basis of geographical discussion, but, w'hat 4s far worse, 
of legislative and government proceedings. Perhaps a better guide cannot be 
found for the correction of these defects than Balbi. See lus ** Balance Po- 
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tempts be at first awkward, practice will rapidly improve 
them. If one pupil be inferior to the other, he will gra¬ 
dually profit by the experience of his neighbour. It will 
give interest and spirit—it will make the acquisition his own. 
Any attempt is better than loose wholesale borrowing from the 
minds of others. — “ A few books well studied,” gays Francis 
Osborn, “and well digest^, nourish the understanding more 
than hundreds but gargled in the mouth.”' 


litigi/e du Globe en 1828 his<‘ Empire Russe compare aux principaux Etats du 
Monde ; ” liis “ Atlas Ethnographigve du Globe" &c. All these, however, are 
likely to be eclipsed by his great wor\, Tableau Pht^sique, Moral, et Politique 
des einq Parties du Globe," if we are to judge from the outline given in his 
Abrc^g^ de Geographic, Int. p. ilvi. note. 

* Some place geography already in the rank of a science. This is somewhat 
premature. A science should rest on a body of facts far more complete, har¬ 
monious, and unquestionable tlian what go to make up oiir actual geographical 
knowledge. There is, 1. great confusion -.—fundamental definitions arc disputed; 
there is no general method; the classification is constantly shifting; the bound¬ 
aries of the different branches are confounded. The Germans class geography 
under statistics; the French, statistics under geography, &c. 2. Great inaccur¬ 

acy in all these branches: — in physical geography, mountains placed, through 
mistake of terms (“ monte” being used by the Spaniards for “ forest”) where 
there are plains; hills called \nountains; rivers given double their course; 
sometimes omitted altdgether, as the Kiatig, the longest in Asia after the Jenissei, 
passed over, &c.; distances \aken at random (see Klaproth's Strictures on Arrow- 
smith's Map of Asia, 1822, &c. &c.) In the political and statistical branches, the 
errors arc still more glaring. (Jne writer gives tjie town of Boston a larger ex¬ 
port and import than the whole of the rest of the United States: another measures 
crime by figures, without reference to law and fiolice, and even states these figures 
erroneously. He^nds 1 accused in 1,601 in Baden, and 1 in 169 in Wirtemberg, 
and ergo, &c.; yet there is no essential difference between the morality of the 
two states. A third, in his tables, by confounding German and geographical 
miles, spreads China over half the earth, &c. Thes« and sindilar errors extend 
their influence to other branches, and throw a sort of uncertainty over the whole. 
Yet ibis vneertainty may assuredly be every day more and more restricted, first, 
by the institution of societies, geographical and statistical (they must take care 
not to fall into the mistakes of that of Paris, in the case of M. Douville); and, 
secondly, by the establishment of really comprehensive geographical courses in our 
public schools, and the general diffusion of geographical knowledge amongst all 
classes of the community; I say all, for the very poorest amongst us may be 
placed, by circumstances, in a situation to make the; most important discoveries. 
The Revue Encpclopedique, {Analyse du Traits Elemen. de Geographic, par MaUe- 
Rrun,) vol.^xlvii., complains that for the last thirty years none but translations 
of English and German elementary geographies have been used in the French 
s(fliools. If thc)»borrowed from us, they must indeed have been in want. A 
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History. — In general, our common School Educators think 
as lightly of the difficulties of History as they do of Grammar, 
or even of Religion. Accordingly, we have catechisms of the 
hi^ories of all countries, and epochs, knowledge thinned 
down and diluted—for the tenderest capacities.*' A child 
of eight or nine years old is thrown into the tangled parties 
of the Peloponnesian war, or the more unintelligible jargon 
of the Walpolfe and Pitt administration^. It is a jumble of 
idle words, through which, after wandering for months, and 
perhaps for years, he comes out, with the recollection oii^y of 
a painful dream. It would be happy, indeed, if it were always 
so; but if he never draws in Icnowledge, he often draws in 
error, and almost always prejudice. Most of our abridg¬ 
ments, bad in an intellectual sense—as abridgments for 
young persons always are— in a moral sense, are abominable. 
They are catechisms of mutual distrust and dislike. If the 
catechism teaches dogma, they teach sect. Even ancient his¬ 
tory is not beyond their reach. Whig and Tory have got 
into Athens and Sparta; Catholic and Protestant have long 
taken possession of Rome; Deist and Christian were lately to 
be seen in fierce encounter in Egypt,. India, &c. History is a 
practical treatise of Metaphysics of the very highest order, 
and can never, I am persuaded, be studied with any true 
pr®fit on a large scale, or even without considerable risk, until 
a substantial course oPmetaphysical and ethical studies shall 


good elementary geography (graduated, of course, as La Croix has graduated his 
mathematics) is still a desideratum. 

For the qualiiictltions nectfssary for geographical reform, see the MSmoirCf par le 
Baron de F^russac, 1819. Balbi considers, for the present, any thing like a uniform 
plan impracticable {AbrdgS de GSographie, 1833, 7nl. p. ix.), but suggests, or 
father his editor, an excellent mode to supply, as far as practicable, defects, and 
to keep up to the actual state of knowledge, viz. the publication of an Annuaire 
(^^ographiqiie. Even M. Balbi himself may derive advantage from such a pub¬ 
lication. In the work just quoted (accurate as it is, to an unusual degree, in most 
respects), we find, p. 456., the following:—“ Carrick, petite ville, florissante 
par son commerce, et remarquable par le chemin en fer qui de Waterford doit 
aller jusqu’a Limerick; on vient de linir la partie situ^e entre cette ville et 
Waterford.’* Carrick, if you believe the inhabitants, is starving; ^nd the rail¬ 
road is not yet begun. 
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have first been completed Instead of using it as an example 
for teaching philosophy, I would rather use philosophy to 
teacli it. It would, therefore, be a great good to remodel the 
mode of studying it, or—if that be impracticable — to defer 
the study altogether, until the pupil be sufficiently grounded 
in all the great principles#of moral and social duty. As a 
complement, in this way, fo an ethical course, it might be 
made an effective auxiliary. Nor would I, therefore, substi¬ 
tute Chronology, no more than I would the latitude and lon¬ 
gitude of places, for Geography. Ilistoi^ is essentially a 
collection of facts, and not of dates-—-and in proportion as 
these facts are few, they ought to be fully developed. 

But History is too intimately connected with other studies, 
and too essential to their comprehension, to be wholly dis¬ 
pensed with, even in Elementary Education. It must be 
studied, in order to study them. If it has the disadvantage of 
borrowing colour from the medium through which it passes, 
we must only make the greater efforts to purify that medium 
from all taint. If preliminary studies be required, it is another 
stronger motive to raise the scale of Education generally to a 
higher standard. It is, besides, afn extensive study,—and, 
when properly pursued, spreads«over many years. But Ele¬ 
mentary Education limited to a very few; we are thus 
compelled to select the most obviously and immediately useful 
portions, if we do not wish, comparatfvely speaking, to sacri¬ 
fice all. Here, then, another questit^n arises, and of scarcely 
less difficulty m the solution than either of the preceding. 
Which are the most useful? The usual course is to go 
right through what is called an universal History, in a 
perfectly impartial manner—not condensing, but omitting 
every tWng but the mere outline — the skeleton facts. W^e 
thus know as much about ^neas as Alfred, and more, per¬ 
haps, of the Amphictyonic Council than of our own senate. 
But here are two mistakes; we take up that which is of little 
use; and what is really so, we treat in the most unserviceable 
and superficial manner possibly. Ancient History is a por¬ 
tion of higher classical Education, and involves, for its true 
comprehension, the previous condition of a thorough identi¬ 
fication with ancient opinions and manners. This is scarcely 
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within the grasp even of the more advanced, much less of 
elementary students. On the other side, these abstracts, far 
less graphic than the driest annals of the chroniclers, are 
wretched substitutes for national history. We care not for 
the herds of sovereigns who succeeded each other in the olden 
times, whether they be faineants” or soldiers, or worse than 
either; but we value the slightest* act of our Alfred, for the 
influence of Ms very thoughts is still perceptible in our insti¬ 
tutions. National history is unquestionably the most useful 
portion of history to every individual: it is what a nation 
should first study; it is essentially the office of National 
Education to inculcate it; but®then it should be hist(yry^ and 
not a table (^contents. Abstracts here will not do. At#the 
same time, it is not intended to exclude every other. This 
would render even national history unintelligible. It should 
be seen in the general procession of events; but while all 
others might be permitted to pass shadow-like before us, this 
should stay. The same analogy as in Geography should be 
observed. Our own country should be the centre—all others 
should form fainter and fainter circles a^'ound. A slight 
outline, beginning with Scriptural and Eastern History, and 
proceeding onward to Grecijin and Roman, might form the 
preface to the study, but then^it should be treated like a pre- 
fa(;p. This would fix its place. It might, at first, be studied 
biographically. Biogiqaphies have jVist the same effect in his¬ 
tory, as in real life. Children, especially, care little for masses. 
Besides, it is not men, but man — the spirit of historyj which 
it breathes into the inward heart, and from thence into the ac¬ 
tions—and npt the knowledge, the bookishness of history, we 
are anxious to teach. Later, indeed, we might proceed his¬ 
torically and regularly through the whole, but the more remark¬ 
able periods should alone detain us.* These should be studied 
again and again; and here the moral lesson, and the just 

* Thii8 the period of 504 years between the first visit of the Romans to the 
invasion of the Anglo-Saxons, or of 617 years from that epoch to the Norman 
t^onquest, may be shut into a few pages, while as many volumes will be requisite, 
fully and beneficially to develope tlie Mstory of the 129 years since the Reform¬ 
ation to the Revolution, and the 146 years from that period to the present. The 
importance of an epoch is relative. (See jBolingbroke's Letters on Histoiyf 
*'52, p. 162.) • 
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political principle, and the patriotic duty, might be profusely 
and appropriately poured out. But this will require a nice 
hand. There are many important events still so dubious in 
their character, that their aspect and impression on the pt^il 
is entirely dependent on the teacher. It is the ‘^dignus 
vindice nodus” of our edpcation; and it is not the hand of 
an Alexander which can imtie it. It requires patience, and 
not force—not effort only, but time and disccetion. It will 
be a long period, V much fear, before such events as the 
Reformation, the Gunpowder Plot, the wa/s of William, will 
be treated rationally. Yet we ought not to despair. Charles I. 
has lost much of his martyiship, even in our catechisms; 
and we are now abundantly just to the crook-backed tyrant” 
Richard III. 

History, under these restrictions, may, not only as an ex¬ 
ercise of morality, but as an exercise of reasoning, prove 
highly profitable. In the first sense, a man who might feel 
himself little roused by the maxima will be kindled by the 
action. Sidney and Hampden will make patriots, though the 
wisest maxim that ever fell from their lips should fail. In the 
second, it opens a totally new field, and, perhaps, the most 
practically useful, of all, for the exercise of our reasoning 
powers. Mathematics were exclusively syllogistic — the first 
term of the proposition was always taken for granted. Its 
great use was the breaking in the mind to the severity of 
deduction, and giving, by constant jpxercise, an almost intui¬ 
tive sense of truth. T.he physical sciences introduced us to 
another species of logic, the inductive; it was there requisite 
to prove the first terms and this could only be done approxi- 

• Even where downright sect ahd party are avoided, we still have some ful¬ 
some nationality, like Archdeacon Wrangham’s misplaced enthusiasm for Nelson 
and Trafalgar, in his notes on Plutarch; or idle gossip, —an insurrection, a 
murder, a procession, a court intrigue,&c.;^any thing, in fine, but history,— 
any thing but the record of the intellectual and moral progress of the country. 
The French deal in the same, and worse commodities. With them, what is so 
aUurdly imd criminally termed « glory,” is the great staple. Their common 

school-books sull rave of the campaign in Egypt, and the great nation,—sin- 
gular mode of forming peaceful and industrious citisens; holding up to their 
early im^nationt the glories, the merit of war! Unfortunately there are yet 
few books winch, like ^ Hack*s Gorier, have put in their proper light these 
ami-social and anfi-christian insanities. 
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matively, and by the active observation and collection of facts. 
But in History, a third species of reasoning becomes necessary. 
We have often few or no facts to reason on, or facts so 
coloured by motives that an ulterior reasoning becomes ne¬ 
cessary — a comparison of other facts, proving more or less 
the existence of this or that motive j in fine, a constant weigh- 
ing, pro and cow., of probabilities. • Of such materials is hu¬ 
man action composed; and as men, whatever may be their 
condition, have more to do with the actidns of men than with 
any other object, the study which best prepares for such a 
task must, on the whole, be the most serviceable. Yet, there 
is no reason to depart from the^' process adopted in the pre¬ 
ceding instances. Historic narrative is a series of statemejnts 
purporting to be founded on facts, but resting, like many 
similar statements in the physical sciences, on authority. 
We cannot, however, as in those sciences, put the accuracy 
of this authority to the test ourselves — we must try its value 
by a counter or corroboratory authority; and the credibility 
of these authorities themselves is, perhaps, again to be tried 
by witnesses, called up, as in our courts, to prove character. 
These facts and these authorities being first analysed, and 
both proving satisfactory, we are then entitled to bring in our 
verdict — hearing, of course, the charge of the historian, who 
is t)ie judge*, but not before. The result, indeed, may not 
always prove satisfactory. But this is^of minor consequence — 
the practice is good, no matter what may be the result; and 
if it does not always teach what is called History, it does 
what IS still better — it teaches us to judge of History, and 
not only of History, but of men. f 

* The fewer of these charges the better. An historian always obtruding his 
reflections is the worst possible for a pupil. If he always uses the eyes of an¬ 
other, he will never see with his own. Facts, facts, are what he wants: a plain 
text, and as many original documents — as much evidence as possible. 

t Maps and Tables are as useful in history, as in geography. In this depart¬ 
ment we are tolerably supplied. We have Priestley’s Chartst Le Sage’s JtltUf 
(Lavoisne’s edit.), Sass’s Stream of Time, BibePs Synchronistic Tables, Memoirs, 
pp. 393—417., &c., all more or less suggested by the President Henault’s 
AMg4, But maps, &c. must not only be issed, but constructed. Let the pupil 
^gin, for instance, with England : first, he forms a general outline, — the 
great headlands only of history ; by degrees the intervals are filled up with new 
personage^, iiew events, new details. He thus completes i map or table *of 

L 4 
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Legislation. — Cormecttdimih, and an almost necessary de¬ 
duction from, the study of History, is the study of Legislation. 
It is a strange anomaly in modern society, that it should be 
governed by laws, of which the majority of its members ftre 
totally ignorant. This, in a despotism, is natural and con¬ 
sistent *; in a barbarous community, perhaps inevitable. In 
one, the law being the will of the sovereign, controlled only 
by traditional habits, cannot be defined; in the other, igno¬ 
rance is content wifti such knowledge, as secures the mere 
material interests of the day. But in a free and enlightened 
community, it is absurd and immoral —obligation is correlative 
to knowledge of the obligatiort. f If the people are called on 


<< General English history.’* He then proceeds to a second, or a map of 
“ Legislation: ” to a third, or a map of “ Moral and Intellectual progress; ” 
and so on, all on the same scale. These correspond to the general, physical, 
and political maps in geography, and may be made quite as minute. For in¬ 
stance, that of Legislation may be divided into Ecclesiastical and Civil — and 
Civil, again, into Civil properly so called, and Criminal, &c. &c., each arranged 
in parallel columns. In like manner, that of Moral and Intellectual progress 
may have one column ,for Religion (subdivided, if necessary, into smaller ones 
for the chief sects); another for Morals, (alsc subdivided into science and prac¬ 
tice) ; a third for Intellectual Culture, under the several heads of science, 
art, &c., manufacture, &c. &c. Th^ * principles of the statistical maps, 
already noticed, may also be applied with advantage to the dcvelopement and 
progress of any of these particulars. Their combination afterwards is easy, t It 
only requires reduction, juxtapdbition, arrangenwjnt in parallel columns, &c. 
Other countries may be mapped or tabulated successively, in the same manner. 
Courses analogous to each of these maps may accompany or precede, and the 
pupil be required to construct his map (chronology forming his longitude and 
latitude), as he advances. A general course, and the combined map, should 
terminate the whole. These extended courses are especially destined for the 
upper schools. The elementary schools should confine themselves to biographies 
and outlines. 

• Yet #hat was the opinion of the despot, Catherine II.? In her « Instruc¬ 
tion” on the formation of a new code, she thus speaks:—Avec les lois 
p^nales entendues toujours a la lettre, chacun peut calculcr et connaitre les 
inconveniens d’une raauvaise action, ce qui est utile pour Pen detourner, et les 
hommes jouissent de la sftret4 de Icurs personnes, et de leurs biens, ce qui est 
juste, puisque e’est la fin sans laquelle lasoci^t^ sed6truirait.” (Art. 156. ch. vii.) 
**Les lois doivent etre ecrites en langue vulgaire, et le code qui les renferme toutes, 
doit devenir un livre familier,** (Art. t75. ch. yH)J ournal des Savans. 
Oct, 1817. p. 607. 

•|* « Crimes will become less frequent,'' says Beccaria, « in proportion as the 
sacred text o the laws is read and understood by a greater number of men.” 
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to obey, they ought to know what they are to obey. To pre¬ 
clude them from knowing, and to punish them for not know¬ 
ing, exceeds even the injustice of a Rhadamanthus. * 
fl'he utility of such a course in the higher classes of Education, 
has been lon^ recognised, though most imperfectly acted on. 
There is lio course, but there are bpoks: they, however, are few 
— exceedingly elementary—unconnected—inapplicable—no * 
preparation f(fr the respective duties, general or special, of the 
pupils. In most instances even this is diScretionary, as if every 
man had not an interest, second only to that which he ought to 
feel in religious and moral instruction, in making himself ac¬ 
quainted with the laws and coilstitution of his country. After 
the law of God, it is the most marked interpreter of morality. 
Lawyers arrange a course for themselves, or, without a course, 
pick up their knowledge as they can — the professional sti¬ 
mulus is guarantee that they will acquire it. But the citizen 
is otherwise situated; he is not paid for knowing either his 
rights, or his duties — the motive is too weak, and too general ; 
he has no interest in volunteering time or labour in the at¬ 
tainment of knowledge, which his teachers themselves tell him, 
very distinctly, is unnecessary.! Hence, not only is there little 
special information fitting for special situatjons, such as diplo¬ 
matic, colonial, and other official emplayments, but there is not 
even that, which one would think absolutely necessary for the 
efficient and conscientious discharge of the common duties of 
the citizen. With the exception of a few confused maxims, liable • 
from their very confusion to be distorted to any purpose, the ma¬ 
jority rush from college to the several important functions which 
society immediately entrusts to them, either as jurors, electors, 
or legislators, with an ignorance and consequent incompetency 
which would not be tolerated in a candidate for tj^e lowest 
domestic situation. The results are conspicuous : Jurors un¬ 
acquainted with the simplest laws of evidence, deciding, as they 
must often do under our sanguinary penal code, on the lives of 
their innocent fellow-creatures; Electors, without any clear idea 

* “ Castigat auditque dolos,” &c. o 

t Locke’s Treatise on Government formed a part of the Dulj^lin University 
course, but the student was seldom examined in it; therefore it was never read. 

In other words, it was required and prohibited at the same fllme. 
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of the relative duties and rights of the represented and repre¬ 
sentative, consequently asking almost always, either too much 
or too little; Legislators, enacting first, and explaining,” 
if they can, their enactments afterwards — these are some of 
the many permitted nuisances which necessarily flow from this 
prolific source. Will any man say he is unaffected by this ? 
Can any man rescue himself, a single hour, or in a single 
position, from this all-embracing influence? lAs the legis¬ 
lature is, so is the citizen; and as the legislators are, so is the 
legislature. 

Tlie corrective for this radical vice in our National Edu¬ 
cation, as far as the upper classes and higher schools are con¬ 
cerned, is obvious and easy. Instead of books, let there be 
courses; and instead of choice, let there be obligation. If 
an obligation of the kind cannot be enforced, then neither 
can education ; — if there is time for some, but not for all, 
keep what is useful, and throw by what is not. A man can 
afford to be ignorant of the mysteries of the Digamma, or the 
obscurities of the choral metres in iEschylus; but were he 
even content to remain ignorant of the first duties of a citizen 
to his country, his fellow-citizens, fo;- their own interests, and 
his country, for it§ own honour and safety, should not suffer 
it. If religious and mpral teaching be an essential, so also is 
this; for laws are the machinery by which religion and mo¬ 
rality work. I care little for the force, unless I have also the 
means of properly applying it. 

In its application to the lower classes and elementary schools, 
the case appears to suffer greater difficulties. I am asked. Would 
you make our schoolboys politicians ? I would not make them 
partisans. But, I ask in turn, why teach the'catechism, why read 
the Biblq? The first principles of our government and laws 
ought no more to make our youth sectarians in politics, than 
the study of the first principles of Christianity sectarians in 
religion. If we are partisans or sectarians in either, we are 
often so by imitation or accident. We are born Protestants, 
Catholics, and Presbyterians; and we are born Radicals, 
W^higs, and Tories. The evil dreaded exists already, prior 
to, and independent of, all direct instruction. Besides, our 
go^rnment contemplates and makes every man a practical 
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politician; and it is but common sense, that what an individual 
is obliged to practise as a man, he ought to learn as a youth. 
Every man in these countries, and in these times, has to act 
the politician ; and the question is, whether he shall act it iioell 
or ilL As things now are, there is a great deal of brute igno* 
ranee, or half knowledge, or confused and pernicious know¬ 
ledge—a great deal worse than no knowledge at all. And 
how should k be otherwise? What are the sources from 
which it is obtained? From the newspapers; — and what 
newspapers ! — And these you make the educators of youth, 

— you allow them to take your place, — and then you talk in 
sober earnest of not making paKisans! Why not then in con¬ 
sistency suppress your scripture lessons and your catechism, 
and surrender your pupils at once to tracts and controversy ? 

— they will thus cease to be sectarians. 

The fact is, it is not instruction, but the mismanagement of 
instruction, which is the evil. Out of the kindliest lesson 
in the New Testament, the spirit of religious discord may be 
evoked; out of the simplest principles of our constitution we 
may unwarily raise the arch-devil of faction. But both can 
be prevented, the one as easily as the other: and, if they can, 
why not effect it ? — why not try, at* least, t9 effect it, in both ? 

Another objection, less otwious, bitf more futile, has been 
m^ide: — it will encourage a love of litigation. The reverse. 
This passion arises fr»m ignorance^ — the illiterate love law, 
as they do the lottery. A lawyer is seldom seen, as plaintiff 
at least, in any court. Besides, what has law-gambling to do 
with a knowledge of crimes to be avoided, and duties to be 
fulfilled ? We do not speak of the abuse, but of the use; 
—we wish to make citizens, and not attorneys. 

I see, therefore, no difficulty in comprising within the circle 
even of Elementary Education, what theFrench call, with great 
precision, “ des Notions Legislatifs.” A general outline of the 
principles and constitution of our governmentthe nature of 
our institutions;—the duties which they require;—the manner 
of fulfilling them; — together with a sketch of the chief fea¬ 
tures of our civil, but especially of our criminal, code -^and, 
more particularly, its applications to the particular*position of 
the lower classes in town and country,—thew^iole illustrated 
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by popular historic references— would be highly desirable, 
and might easily be comprised in a few pages. A comple¬ 
ment,” or subsidiary work, taking this as the basis, but de¬ 
veloping these elementary indications to a much greater 
extent, and with more minute and richer illustration, not 
only from our own but from foreign History a*nd Legis¬ 
lation, of which we are* lamentably ignorant, would be 
equally useful in the middle and upper schools. Such 
works, however, likS so many others, are yet to be exe¬ 
cuted. The task would be well worthy of the pen of 
our most distinguished writers, and, with all its seeming 
facility, would certainly requlVe it. It is not cant, nor self- 
adujation, which we want. The real value of our institutions 
should be soberly pointed out, and impartially compared and 
discussed. The “ envy of surrounding nations ” is a good 
toast at a corporation feast; but it should be banished from 
Education ; — our admiration should be manly and true; — 
our love to our flitherlaiid should rest on something firmer 
than stage illusion.* 

* II scrait difficile de concevoir une nation libre,” says the Manuel de 
VInstituteur PriniairCy a work published, as already mentioned, with the appro< 
bation of the French Hoard of Educatioiv^ “ dont les membres ne connussent 
pas le regime sous le quel ils»vivent. Le peuple a done besoin, il a meme droit 
de connaitre la l<!‘gis]ation de son pays, et e’est dans I’ecole qu’il doit en ^tre 
instruit. Ch. viii. art. 31. Acqprdingly, their schools are well provided with 
elementary works on this important branch. There are the Histoire-Analyse 
des Constitutions cl des Goitvernernens en PraKcCj pour servir d VInstruc¬ 
tion ehhnentairc d^la Jeiinesse, par L. tt. Danaufrillette; Notions Mhientaires 
sur la Juslicey les DroitSy et les Loisy par M. Dupin ; Formulaire de tous les ActeSy 
tjfc., que Con pent passer sous seing priv^. The regulations of these schools, 
moreover, require that the nature of these legal formtf should Ue explained, and 
pupils familiarised with their meaning, not only by their being read to them, 
but also bjj their being occasionally made subjects for the writing-lesson, &c. 
&c. Guide des Ecoles Priniaires ; Annujaire de VInstruction PrimairCy ^c. In 
America, the same principle is recognised and acted on. The Superintendent 
of Common Schools in the state of New York, in his Report of 1827, 
places the position broadly: — «< In addition to becoming acquainted with the 
history of his own town, county, state, and nation, the scholar should be made 
acquainted with the laws relating to the ‘duties and privileges of towns,* the 
manner in which the business of the couaty is transacted, and the organisation 
and powers of the government. As soon as a young man enters upon active 
life, he is called upon to discharge the various duties of a citizen, and the neces- 
sarjainstruction to qualify him for an intelligent discharge of duties so important 
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Political Economy is almost implied in the foregoing. Can 
we advance a step in any of the walks of life, without feeling 
its influence? Is it not another term for the laws, which 
regulate our whole social existence? Is not the regula¬ 
tion of every portion dependent, in the first instance, on a 
due acquaintance with these laws?. And all this being true, 
is it possible we can.permit—I will not say approve—its ex¬ 
clusion, even ffom Elementary Education. 

In the middle and upper schools, * the justice of this 
reasoning is not even contested; but, as in the instance we 
have been just discussing, the principle is not visible in 
the practice. Professorships have been founded—courses 
are given, — a great preliminary step certainly, but stiU a 
preliminary. It should be made an integral part of Educa¬ 
tion. Though a representative be altogether ignorant of the 
controversy, of axioms or no axioms, in Geometry, he may yet 
be capable of giving an excellent vote on a district or provin¬ 
cial railway; but if ignorant of the great principles which 
determine wages, rent, currency, &c., he riiny, with the best 


to himself and his country, should form a part of his education.** See also the Acn- 
lucky Report of 1830. To facilitate these purposes, there arc analogous works, 
Pasden Davis’s Principles of the Governifient of the United States is used generally 
in New York. They have also Professor Yates’ Cilizen*s Guidcy comprising the 
conttitutioiis of the United States, and of the state of New-York, &c. &c., illus¬ 
trated with questions and exp>lanations, a confise treatise upon the powers and 
duties of the principal state, county, and town officers, &c. &c. It includes be¬ 
sides, a summary of the various laws relating to towns and counts, and is recom- 
mcndetlby the Superintendent to the Common Schools, as containing i‘inform- 
.ation which every citizen ought to understand, and which will be highly useful 
to every young man when he becomes of age, and is to enter upon the discharge 
of his duties as freeman,” feven in Germany, where a greater degree of jealousy 
may be supposed to exist, it is thought a study too important to be neglected. It 
usually forms a portion of all their school collections, and one of the belt chapters 
in Wilmsen’s Deutsche Kinderfreimd (the general class-book of Saxe-Weimar) 
is an abridgment of Tittmann’s Allgemeiner Unlerricht iiber die Rechte und 
^erbindlichkeiten der Underthanenj or General Lessons on the Rights and Duties 
of Subjects. We, alone, have nothing of the kind. De Lolme and Paley, both 
exceptionable in some respects, are not adapted to our elementaiy schools, scarcely 
to our middle; and all attempts at cutting them down into elementary works have 
neither done justice to the writers, nor to the pupils for whom they are intended. 
Besides, they are limited to constitutional knowledge; but a book, K) be adapted 
to popular schools, should extend to the laws, and should be far more practical 
than theoretic. 
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intentions, reduce the majority of his constituents to ruin. 
But so it is—qiiam parva sapientia respublica gubernatur^ 
— a banker cannot afford (hoping to keep his bank or place) 
to be ignorant of the most intricate machinery of bankiif^; 
but legislators—heaven-inspired — “ improvise” their legis¬ 
lation, and dash at once, into the glories of law-making 
and law-changing, with as little preparatory wisdom or know¬ 
ledge as they would into a fox-chase. Thfe next session 
comes, and with it, the tender reproaches of this or that trade, 
haif/uined—a deputation of merchants to’the minister, with 

I told you so,” in their lengthened faces—then the minister’s 
candid admissions in the house — atoning motions—commit¬ 
tees—and as a final result, a purple patch ” or two of im¬ 
provement, and some thirty or forty new blunders, to render 
lighter—by means of comparison — the old. All this is 
great sport to the boys, but death to the frogs. As if nothing 
at all had happened, the old performers take again to the 
same vigorous, doing-business amusement, with unsubdued 
appetite, — no matter, so they are in motion; for as every 
new season must, have its new pantomime, so every new 
session must have its ijew display of laws — leggi che 
ingiuste, ogni lush*o cangiar vedf, ma in peggio:” and which 
if wrong, it is declared the blunder was inevitable; if right, as 
much self-complacency is displayed, as if it were not a miracle. 
But is there any thing extraordinary In all this ? Nothing 
more, certainly, than in any othec game of blind-man’s- 
buff; the blind man, as a matter of course, tumbles over 
every thing in his way. The knowledge is not there — the 
men cannot see. They are highly educated, np doubt, but 
merely ignorant of the precise points which a legislator 
ought to know. 

But what have the lower classes to do with these func¬ 
tions, and this education? We might as well be asked, 
what have they to do with rents, with labour, with prices? 
What have they to do with almost every interest of their 
social life ? This department is theirs, if any be theirs;— if 
they are tp have any education at all, this ought to be their 
education. Why do they pass — often in a single night — 
from people h populace, and from populace to mob,— 
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but from some supposed infringement of their rights and in¬ 
terests — some panic, in which their ignorance has a far 
larger share, than their malignity? Why do they run after 
gold? or cut off this or that intercourse with their neighbour, 
at the dicUm of this or that Sir Oracle — such oracles upon 
such subjects! —but from the notorious confidence which 
uneducated men usually place in every audacious quack 
who takes thd trouble to dupe them, — a confidence quite 
natural, from their want of knowledge *and consequent total 
incapacity to judge, whether his nostrums will kijl or 
cure. To extinguish charlatanism, you must show the people 
where it lies, and what it is} — to detect falsehood, they 
must early be accustomed to truth. Half the evils of -our 
poor law system would probably have been neutralised, by 
the diffusion of sound economical knowledge, at an earlier 
period of society;—by such knowledge, chiefly, are their con¬ 
sequences to be healed now. Nor let it be supposed, that 
such information is beyond their reach. That objection Miss 
Martineau has already refuted, in the best way in which it 
could be accomplished. A few simple lessons, with such 
practical illustrations from their actual condition as she has 
furnished, is the most impressive of all popular instruction, 
the most calculated for the capacity and social reform of the 
pqpr. Such books, and such teaching, should form an essen¬ 
tial branch of elementary educatioi!. The taste once given, 
food can be easily found for its gratification. Village libraries 
should be plentifully stocked with such productions., They 
will make their way, where moral and religious works fail. * 

At the san\e time,^I am far from thinking they can supply 
the place of either, nor am I insensible that Political Economy 
may be carried too far. When it assumes a superiority over 
moral and religious feeling and action, and thinks to carry 
into operation % physical, what they can effect much more 
nobly by spiritual, its influence becomes pernicious, and it 
produces that tendency to the material and sensual, which, in 

* The first effort, I believe, of the kind, has been made by the Irish Board 
of Education. To the Archbishop of Dublin, (to whose acquirements, especially 
in this branch of science, and seal for education, the country is already so mu^cb 
indebted,) both the concepUon and execution of this work are attributed. 
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the education of a nation, cannot, as 1 have already said, be 
too strongly counteracted, or condemned. 

Physical Sciences, — Of the essential importance of these 
studies to the upper and middle classes, it is quite unnecessary 
to speak. Whether, in their application to mechanics, or astro¬ 
nomy—to the simplest, or, to the most complex processes of 
chemistry, &c., it is now admitted they ought to form a con¬ 
siderable portion of every useful and accomplished education. 
The predominance, irfdeed, of classic studies, has, practically at 
least^ excluded them from our academic education, and not 
allowed them, till lately, their fair portion of time or attention 
in our Universities; but, necessarily forming the great bases 
of all special education, they are studied with proportionate 
assiduity and success by our middle classes, to whom such 
knowledge, for professional objects, is a matter of absolute ne¬ 
cessity, It would be highly desirable that in all our middle 
schools, without exception, their elements at least should form 
an important part of the general course, leaving their farther 
developement either to the University, or to the special 
school, but furnishing such quantity of preliminary inform¬ 
ation as would allow the pupil to proceed, on his admission 
to either, with fa^ more security and rapidity, than, in nine 
cases out of ten, he does at present. The objections to this 
are such as are made to all other similar additions. Li^^iii 
and Greek, it is urged, require the fall allotment of time, 
which is actually expended upon fheir acquisition. Were 
this true, thinly alternative which could be proposed would 
be, the sacrifice of one or other of these languages. But a 
sober examination into the case will prove, that^ by a better 
arrangement of the period for commencing the classic lan- 
guages,,(and by a better process in teaching them, not only 
time might easily be spared for these studies, without inter¬ 
fering with that of the languages, but that, in fact, the lan¬ 
guages themselves would gain, instead of losing, and the pupil 
be enabled to attain a competent knowledge of Physics, and 
learn Greek and Latin much more efficiently besides. 

In the elementary schools, how far they can be admitted, 
consistently with the time and means to which pupils are at 
pfesent limited, may appear more doubtful. Yet there is no 
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reason, why a few simple applications of the geometry and 
arithmetic, already learned, to mechanics, &c., or the first, 
obvious phenomena of chemistry and astronomy, might not, 
with perfect ease, and with very little demand either iipoa 
time or labour, be explained to the pupils, in conjunction with 
their other lessons. An elementary work, limited, like that 
on Legislation, or Political Economy, to ‘‘ Notions,” and com¬ 
prising popular solutions of the most ordinary processes of 
nature — of the causes and effects of ffre, water, earth and 
air; of light and colours; heat and cold; fogs, winds, ice, 
snow, rain, &c.; of day and night; the seasons; thunder 
storms, electricity; steam, &c.,—might, with perfect propriety, 
be placed in the hands of the simplest peasant. In the town 
schools, further developements might be given, in reference to 
their respective trades, (what in France is called Techno¬ 
logy,) — in the country, in reference to the purposes of hus¬ 
bandry, &c. This, besides being a preparation for the middle 
schools, as they are in turn for the special, would be of im¬ 
mediate utility to such as were prevented from proceeding 
farther, and would excite a taste for such enquiries; a material 
advantage, whenever we should find it useful and practicable 
to establish parish libraries.' 

% “ Some persons,” observes Raumer, ** I have heard say, Natural Science should 
not be taught at school.” Ttey are right, iffby our term “ natural science,** 
we meant to express, as they do, that which is adapted to the comprehension of a 
man — that which is mathematically exact. But by * NaU^ral Science,* ns 
taught ^t school, we mean only that foundation of impressions, on which 

all future scientific knowledge must be raised.** And this distinction, common 
indeed to almost all elementary education, will at once point out the description 
of methods, and class booHs adapted to each degree. The lower elementary 
schools must necessarily confine themselves, to the simplest notions.*’ We 
have no works in English, specifically adapted to this purpose. The French 
schools are tolerably supplied. Brard’s Mbi^ralogie l^ojnilairet is in use — he 
has published, also, under the assumed name of Maitrc Pierre ou le Savant de 
Village, two small tracts, Entretiens sur la Physique, and Entretiens sur CIndustrie, 
both sufficiently intelligible, and unexpensive (50 c.) to be within the means 
and capacity of the poorest. Dupin’s Petit Producteur Frangais, equally cheap, is 
adapted to a more advanced order of society — it is rich in the most useful 
details under the simplest form. In German, Schweitzer’s iSlcAM^rcMnd, Partiii., 
contains the first and simplest elements of natural history, botany, mineralogy, 
cosmology, and physics. It presupposes, however, that the children should have 
passed two years at schpol, and reached the age of nine or teif. It is thus befier 
VOL. I. M 
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Domestic Economy, — Good Husbandry and good House¬ 
wifery are the two practical arts, of most use to our rural 
population. They enter immediately into the three great 
classifications of Education. No family, however limited, 
can be conducted without order, cleanliness, activity, good 
physical habits of all kinds; none without a spirit of good 
feeling, reciprocal kindness, peace, honesty, strict and per¬ 
severing attention to moral duty; finally, n^ne without a 
competent knowledge of the best methods, the shortest and 
surest means to the wisest ends, how to put out to the full¬ 
est advantage their well-earned gains, how to spend with 
frugality and profit, how to** economise with comfort and 
generosity. The difference between two families equally in¬ 
dustrious and equally moral, will be just the difference which 
exists between their respective knowledge. One starves with 
what to the other is competency, and sometimes superfluity. 
There is no happiness, and little morality, where there is not 
first a due provision for necessary physical wants. Education 
should, therefore, propose, as a primary object, the com¬ 
municating, on each of these heads, concise, but clear and 
practical instructions. It should form, particularly among 
the lower classes* the most considerable portion of female 
Education. It the vioes of the‘husband often reduce a family 


calculated for the higher class of elementary schools, than for the lower. To 
this higher class may also be applied, with eusc, Raumer’s method, which is 
excellent We Tdive already noticed it, in speaking of Natural History. In 
the middle schools, a more amplified system, but on the same principles, may 
be admitted. Dr. Arnott’s Elements (f Physics may be here advantageously 
introduced, as they are in America, with tlie precMitions, huwever, suggested 
in the Journal of Education, No. iv. p. 287 . The perspicuity, variety, and 
simplicity^f this work, eminently fit it for this stage of Education. In special 
schools, and in the universities, a higher degree of developement will become 
necessary, and technical or mathematical proofs and illustrations, which are ex- 
eluded from Dr. Arnott’s plan, will there necessarily form a considerable portion 
^ the study. Dr. Arnott begins scientific education with Physics, and ends with 
Mathematics. Perhaps it would be more natural to begin with the elements of 
each, and progressively to pursue them to their fullest developement. See also the 
judicious suggestions of the Journal of Education (No. v. p. 70 .) on the propriety 
^ introducing Sir John Hcrschel’s admirable Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy, as an elementary class-book, into our schools. Mrs. Marcet’s Con- 
veAaiions, &c. migiit also be added. 
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to beggary, these vices are frequently the result either of the 
indolence or the ignorance of the wife. Domestic Economics, 
well practised, will be the best preventive of want,. vice, 
and discontent—the best barrier against the hospital, the poor- 
house, the gin-shop, and the secret club. But to be prac¬ 
tised, they" must be known — to ,be known, they must be 
taught. The same pode of teachiAg may be adopted in their 
instance, as in ethers. Short intelligible treatises, ‘‘ Notions” 
not theoretic, but proved by practice to 6e practical, enforced 
by frequent reference to actual occurrences, and to their own 
habits and opinions, and illustrated by amusing, but at the 
same time instructive, tales, would be the sort of “ Manual” 
calculated to do the most good. This, and the treatises just 
mentioned, might thus form a small popular library, which in 
process of time, it is to be hoped, would not only be found in 
every parish school, but in every cottage of every parish in 
the land.* 

Ancient and Modern Languages. — The learned languages 
are still considered by many, emphatically — Education. To 
teach them, and to teach little else, was a portion of the wis¬ 
dom of our ancestors; but though wisdom in them, it does 
not follow it is such in us. ^ith them it was knowledge, not 
for ornament, but use. It was the instrument of action^ as 
weJl as of thought. Law, Diplomacy, Medicine, Religion, all 
was Latin: a man who was no “ Latiner,” was a mere ‘‘ vil¬ 
lein ” in education; he v;as deemed unfit in civil life for any 
situation destined for the “ ingenuous ” and fi’ee. But to 
insist on it at present, but above all, as the only thing neces¬ 
sary, and to the sacrifice of many other things really so, is a 
folly of which our ancestors could not have been guilty ; they 

• 

* We have several excellent little works, answering in most particulars to 
these conditions, such as the “ Working Man's Companion j ” “ Cobbett’s Cottage 
Economy i ** The Farmers Series^* published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge; “ Martin Doyle’s Tracts'' (the Maitre Pierre of the county of 
Wexford,) and various others. But all these, however good, arc cottage books, 
and not school books. What we want is, to see such useful instruction not left to 
chance, or to the choice of the individual, but forming an obligatory and integral 
part of universal Education. This can only be effected by sonft* elementary 
class-book, in the same tone, and treating of the same sulyects j but, in s^lc 
and form, more adapted to the capacity of the youtliful pupils. 

m2 
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did not require Hebrew to prescribe for a patient, nor was it 
in Greek trochaics they negotiated loans, or ratified treaties 
of peace. Our social existence has been multiplied and 
spread out, by recent discovery, and extensive and rapid 
communication, to an extraordinary degree. We require 
means and instruments corresponding with this diversity 
and extent, and we are still to be limited to one little* 
manageable, and, as we are taught to manage i#, of little use. 
Of what advantage to a merchant, to the head of a manu- 
factofy, to a military man, or to any of the numerous clasess 
dependent on our public offices, the most complete knowledge 
of the ancient languages ? If is a luxury, but luxuries are 
but-poor substitutes for necessaries. Men cannot live on 
cakes, neither will erudition conduct through life. If they 
will read the ancient authors, let them read them in transla¬ 
tions. It is not the best, but the best is attainable at too 
dear a rate. We live too fast in the present age to spend so 
much time on words. Things press upon us at every step — 
and an education dealing with things, a real or reality Edu¬ 
cation, as the Ger^ians term it, is the Education best fitted 
for the practical, the reality-men — for the active classes of 
the community. • , 

It thence follows, •that the* system of Latin and Greek 
teaching may sin in two particulars — in being applied tto 
pupils who have no posable use for ?juch instruction, and, 
secondly, in consigning a “ triste et sterile enfance,” as it 
really is, untfti* such absurd discipline, for years together to 
this one study. The learned languages should be taught to 
such only as require them; and taught %o as n;»t to exclude 
other more important matters; and, finally, they should be 
veritably and decidedly taught; that is, the pupil should re¬ 
ceive for his time and labour something more than the mon¬ 
grel, water-gruel, dictionary-knowledge \yith which, after 
an apprenticeship worse than Jacob's, he is now generally 
sent forth. 

The learned languages are luxuries; but luxuries in which 
the less laborious classes may most agreeably and usefully 
indulge, and which, for the sake of the whole nation, ought 
to be cherished and maintained. I once heard an English 
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traveller declare, he could see nothing in Rome but “ stones 
upon stones;” and there are many who see in Homer and 
Virgil nothing but words upon words': — I have seen others 
bring one or two of these stones home, and imagine they 
could comprehend and admire the Colosseum. But there is 
a medium between these extremes.V There is something more . 
than words in Horner: but the knowledge of these words is 
not sufficient, to teach us how Homer i% to be comprehended 
and admired. 

These languages are no longer so much of practical, as of 
speculative utility. But they are slill of utility. It is as the key 
to other studies—as producing a powerful effect upon all—that 
they are chiefly valuable. They lead, by an easy and sure route, 
to the cognizance of other languages, of every-day use. But 
even were this consideration excluded, their general influence 
of itself would be inestimable. It would be a real derogation 
and injury even to our national literature, to abandon the high 
and severe study of those great classical models, from which so 
much of the intellectual riches of every nation in Europe is 
derived. By their very contrast they chastise the riot of our 
modern fancies ; they give a staid* and sober grandeur — a 
sculptural beauty — a sacred,quietude to thought; they teach 
us in literature the value of the natural and the true; they make 
us understand the wealth of enough — they imbue us with the 
gracefulness of simplicity, and steep us in times when our 
'nature was yet in the Iresh beauty and glor\^of its prime. 
They are the living history of ancient mind, and there, and 
in her arts (each the commentator of the other), we read most 
visibly the essential*spirit of her divinity. To suppress or to 
discourage such studies, would be to shut out the second 
portion of education, ^Esthetics. It would be starving feeling, 
to surfeit judgment. It would be carrying thecui bono ” 
principle not coarsely only, but erroneously, into effect. They 
are something more than a matter of gerunds and aorists — 
of anapaests or iambics: they are speakers of the souls of 
great and glorious men. Not, indeed, that sound criticism 
and accurate grammar have not their value. I complain of 
them, not for being too much, but for not^ being enoygh. 
But is this the manner in which they are taught? Admitting 

•M 3 
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that the study is an appro^viate occupation for the upper and 
professional classes, — how is it pursued ? What other studies 
are pursued with it ? Do we learn Latin and Greek ? Do 
we learn any thing else ? 

Every thing on our present plan is studied, but the author. 
Our young pedants can tell, how many various readings, how 
many well-authenticated blunders there are for each passage, 
but know little of the passage itself:—nothing of its history, 
poetry, philosophy,—every thing about the dress—nothing 
aboijt the man. This is very akin to the absurdity of the 
critic, who wished his classic all notes *; or of the philosopher 
in Montaigne, who, when called on to judge a cause, set 
about first inquiring, ‘‘ S’il y a vfe, s'il y a mouvement, si 
rhomme est autre chose qu'un bceuf; que c'est agir et souf- 
frir; quelles b^tes ce sont que loix et justicefand in the midst 
of these questions forgot the cause. Even these technicalities, 
such as they are, are not always mastered. We spend years 
even on the threshold; turning the key backwards and for¬ 
wards in the lock, but never sufficiently skilful to open the 
door. Who can yead Thucydides, on leaving college, as he 
would a French newspaper? Yet he is less idiomatic than 
the “ Rapport” .of a minister .of war. Victor Hugo, or 
Chateaubriand, prescmt little* difficulty. Theocritus still 
requires the Lexicon. Even German, stubborn as it «is, 
yields to the labor implobus” of a'few years; but Greek 
is to the last impregnable. This not in the languages, 
but in the t^ching. Montaigne has shown us, with,what 
facility Latin may be learned; and I could parallel his ex¬ 
ample by a case as striking in Greek. ,We begin too soon, 
and we begin the wrong way. Rousseau says, that one of 
the great arts of Education is to know how to lose time.” J 
We ought to learn, in his sense, to lose a little more time, 
to delay a little longer before we begin teaching Latin and 
Greek. Parents, especially ignorant ones, measure the ac¬ 
quiring of knowledge as they would the going of their 

• The Abh^ de Longueruo, who preferred the Antiquitates Homeric(e ** and 
the ** Homeri Gnomologia,*’ to Homer himself. 

f Essais, 1. i.- c.*24. \ Emile, 1, ii. 
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Steam-coach. If the child were to travel with the same cer¬ 
tainty and rapidity, there would be some sense in starting the 
machine early; but the case is precisely the reverse. The 
tortoise in this race, as in so many others, not unfrequently 
passes the hare. The future parson is scarcely seven or 
eight years old, when he is put; into his Latin grammar,” 
i—and such grammars! —there probably to stay during the 
remainder of*his education—perhaps of his life. It may 
be consoling to a parent’s vanity, to pht his boy into Latin 
and breeches at the same time; but one evidence of his virile 
dignity ought in all reason to suffice. Twelve, or even 
later, is quite time, if he intends to learn the language as well 
as the grammar,* He will then have made some real pro¬ 
gress in the study of the mother tongue (the tongue which he 
must use, whether he be young or old, high or low, Latiner 
or no Latiner), and understand what language and what 
learning mean. His time and labour will be abridged and 
usefully employed — in a short period he will do much, and 
he will do it well.f But for this, he must pursue a process 
leading by the direct and shortest road to the object in view. 
We talk of translation and composition — good means when 
well conducted; but that ig the point — bow conduct them 
well? Some writers think a‘child camiot learn a second lan¬ 
guage, much less a dead language f; others, that composition 


The students of Solcurc are distinguished by their superior knowledge of 
Latin, at the German Universities. They begin at the age o]^levcn. 

f It is highly injurious to pass to the study of another language,.before we 
fully possess our own. It is by means of words we think. — the more familiar 
the words of oi^r own language are, the more easily we think. But they will 
not become familiar, unless used exclusively. The use of two languages, whilst 
thought is still forming, injures the intellectual developement. 

I Of the first was Rotisseau, Emile, 1. ii., followed by Jahn, Jifcherches sur 
la Nationality, Ac. traduit par Lortet, &c. He places the question on just 
grounds. Language is not the art of words, but of words used as the signs of 
ideas. These differ in different nations; hence different idioms: a child cannot 
comprehend these differences, therefore cannot feel the value of these idioms. 
He may meet, in six or seven dictionaries, six or seven of these signs or words 
for the same idea; but his idea will be always one. This is learning a number 
of synonymes, but not learning a language. All this is true, when we talk of 
learning a language in its full philosophical extent. But wheit we speak of a 
child's learning it, we speak only of the limited vocabulary and limited reading of 
a child. Children are immediately concerned w ith sensible objects, and any mis- 

^ 4 
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of all kinds is absurd, until he has attained the age of sixteen 
or seventeen.* There is some truth, and some error, in both 
these opinions: they ought to make us cautious, at least, how 
we proceed. Montaigne’s method, as far as it went, was per¬ 
fect : it taught the technicalities—it made a fluent speaker 
of tolerable Latin, but no4 a thinker with Roman thought, f 


take is rectified by the senses themselves. So far, not only do*they learn without 
difficulty, but with ease, •fhere is no confusion, especially if the same person 
always addresses the pupil in the same language. But all this is very different 
from 4ie regular studj/ of a language, consequently very different from the study 
of the dead languages, A mere child cannot possibly learn these languages; 
all he can do is to prepare to learn them—-he may make dispositions for the 
period in which he can. 

* La Croix, Essais sur VEnseignetnentj p. 73—76. But, like Rousseau, his 
opinions are applicable chiefly to the more advanced stages of composition. He 
admits the propriety of an early study of the rules, leaving, with Helvetius, the 
developcment of the passions, the energy of individual sensibility, to do the 
rest. But how study, these rules? Rules should be the result of reading and 
composition, not the preliminary to either. Both may be combined. The con¬ 
clusions drawn from the exercise of to-day, may become the guide or maxim 
for the exercise of to-morrow. It is the result of one composition, and the 
preliminary to another. But for children, how accurately and how gently must 
all this be graduated! 'Where this is wanting, they will never write, or write 
nothing but w ords. . 

f In learning languages, as Montaigne tfid, from speaking, instead of books, 
we seldom get beyond a vcry«canty catafogiie either of words or phrases. This 
is natural. Except in particular cases, our conversation deals with ordinary 
subjects, with objects of sense, no^abstractions — \y th events and persons recur¬ 
ring every hour. The number of our signs are therefore few — these few farther 
diminished by the little nicety observed in thek* application; the same phrase 
being made to seKe for ideas or combinations, to a great degree distinct. This 
was the case with Montaigne’s Latin, even from his own showing, notwith¬ 
standing the admiration of Muretus. Similar phenomena are observable among 
the lower classes, and amongst the uneducated of all (glasses. ©Hence the tend¬ 
ency to slang, cant, fashionable euphaism, &c. &c. — all results, not of negli¬ 
gence only^ but often of sheer w ant of language, disguised under the cloak of 
affectation. The language of literary men, on the contrary, where personal 
shyness does not interfere, is generally rich, varied, and characteristic — not out¬ 
lined after any particular society, but sculptured after the man himself. Some¬ 
times this gets into too strong relief; but it may easily be rubbed down to 
better keeping, by the contact with the world, and good circles, &c. &c.. In 
general, men who speak many languages are quick, but superficial — habitually 
translators and copyists, though very limited ones, they have little time for 
originality, or^the working out their ow n thoughts. The inhabitants of countries 
who generally speak two languages are exemplifications. This polyglot edu¬ 
cation, however, is» not yet fairly understood. We wait, as in so many other 
cases, for well-authenticated observations. Qur remarks here, indeed, are 
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No language can be thoroughly learned which is not learned 
etymologically ; and etymology will always be difficult, unless 
learned historically. On this principle, it is not enough to trans¬ 
late ; we must translate in a certain order—that order must be 
the order of tjme. Languages take the pressure and character 
of the age in which they are respectively formed. The writers 
of every civilised nation present, In their phraseology alone, 
a complete hi^ory of the national mind. In some nations, 
this is more conspicuous than in others*; for it depends not 
merely upon civilisation, but upon the extent over which it 
is spread, and the more or less rapid fluctuation of national 
manners. In the Greek, and in most modern languages, 
this is striking — less so in Latin, though there is some 
contrast, certainly, between the style of Caesar and that of 
Ammianus Marcellinus. The earlier we go in the history 
of languages, the nearer we come to the original sensuous, 
meaning of words, and the more closely ^ perceive the 
true source from which they spring. They are signs of ma¬ 
terial existence — their application to abstractions is^ scarcely 
yet sensible. Every subsequent age, and almost every writer, 
modifies this meaning; new associations, gradually more in¬ 
tellectual, cling to it as it j)roceeds along, till, finally, we 
arrive at a period when, all the more obvious meanings 
boing exhausted, and the desire of novelty still continuing 
strong, the language oecomes a cbmplication of subtle and 
obscure phrases, rechercke allusions, and forced significations, 
such,as we detect in every page, for instance, df the produc¬ 
tions of the Lower Empire. To study a language, with con¬ 
stant referen^ce to these particulars, would not only be a very 
useful, but also a very interesting, and what, perhaps, will be 
still more attractive, a far easier study, than it is at present. At 


limited rather to the speaking of languages, than to their number. Whatever use 
learning to speak them may be in the living languages, it is absurd when applied 
to the dead. Where is our judge for idiom, accent, and pronunciation ? The 
Greek, indeed, may form an exception; but then we must adopt the Romaic 
pronunciation, and believe (which is not very difficult) that the Greeks know 
something more about it than our universities. I'he Latin is not quite so for¬ 
tunate ; Italian will not supply its place. Yet we still use it in professional 
examination, and think we can gossip in it, because we act Terence once a year! 
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present, we usually begin, where we should end.* Nor is this 
our only mistake. What we do study, we not only study out 
of its place, but in the worst form imaginable. We disjoint — 
we confuse—we take a fragment here, another there;—we 
examine the* scattered members of the author, but not the 
author himself. What more ingenious contrivance could be 
discovered, to invert and disturb any thing like rational order 
in reading, than our Collections, and Anthologies, and Selectee, 
and Delectus, &c.?f* A boy leaps from Herodotus to Theo¬ 
critus, and from Theocritus to Xenophon; and not merely 
from one author to another, but from one chapter in one, to 
a few dozen verses in the othSr. What idea can he possibly 
form by such a method—I will not say of the origin, the 
developement, the perfection of the language—but of its very 
meaning. Every author of eminence has his own peculiar 
idiom: it is as much a part of him as his thought; but it is 
only to be explained by the author himself—it is only to be 
got at by the context, and the context can only be understood 
by continuous reading. The boy collects words, it is true, 
but they form a njere heterogeneous, unconnected heap in his 
memory; they carry with them few of the associations which 
arise out of their «application and position. He meets them 
undet such different significations, in such different writers, 
and with such rapidity of transition, that they at last cense 
to have for him any preciSe significatioli at all. Had he been 
confined to ^ne writer, and required to read him through, 
he would have at least learned one. Had he read him in 
his proper place, each of these words would have had all that 
additional value and interest which can only be»iconferred by 
place. But it is urged, that, it being impossible to read the 
author ttirough, the next best course is to select at least the 
beauties, and to impress them on the youthful mind. If 
this be the object, there could not be a worse way of impress- 

I do not know whether it would be advisable, if practicable, to preserve the 
same order between the several languages as between the different epochs and 
writers of each language. In that cascj. Hebrew ought to be the first, then 
Greek, Latin, German, &c; &c. 

f Compare*the “ Mum Grccca ” of Harrow, with the “ Delectus ” of West- 
miii^r, and the **^criptores Greed ct Romani ” of Eton, 8cc, &c. They might 
justify even stronger observations than those in the text. 
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ing them. Relief is produced by surrounding depression ;~ 
the lights of a picture owe their value to the shadows. The 
beauties of a writer cannot be felt detached from himself; 
they require the juxtaposition of other passages; and, as mere 
matters of phrase or painting, they lose their colour, when thus 
taken out of their frame. As to, other beauties, to which 
these ought to be .quite subordiilate, such as invention-* 
disposition of* the subject—combination—contrast of cha¬ 
racter, &c.,—these are sacrificed without remorse. They are 
excellencies spread over too large a surface to be caught by 
this kind of reading; they cannot be shut up, quintessentially, 
in a page. Nor is translation, merely such, more felicitously 
managed. The lesson is ‘‘done”—the happy phrase! — 
into English; the grammar learned by rote, right a-head— 
the syntax and prosody quoted at the end of every sentence, 
no doubt, with accurate verbal exactness; and all according 
to the inexorable school statute “ in that case made and pro¬ 
vided.”* But all this, and much more, is performed with 
the same glibness by the Euclid men: and yet it is precisely 
those very boys who know the most about the number and 
language of the propositions, who know the least about their 
reasoning; that is, who know the least about the propositions 
themselves. I cannot conceive a more senseless martyrdom 
(except, indeed, the infliction of the catechism on a child of 
five years old,) than ail this “doin^,” and “ construing,” and 
“ parsing.” It is as melancholy as the painfu^ agility of a 
monkey at a village fair. Besides the objection w the learn- 
ing a grammar by heart, before the pupil has had time or 
understanding to forjm one for himself, I do not see how it is 
possible, by a mere mechanical process, to apply that spirit 
of analysis, without which even simple translation is^ neither 
accurate nor sure.f Boys, indeed, may be taught to repeat 

* We do not take sufficient advantage of analogy, in studying these Grammars. 
The conjugation, especially in Greek, as it is usually taught, is a chaos of inex¬ 
tricable confusion. See some excellent remarks of Naville on this subject. Be 
I'Educ, Pub. p. 265 . 

t The « Hamiltonian ” or interlincary method, copied from Locke, as Locke 
copied it from others, purports to be analytical. So, to a certain degree, it is. 
It separates sentences into words, and words into their parts, and gives the pre- 
<^ise local meaning, which a dictionary cannot give. But fhere is a great Seal 
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any thing, and any thing they repeat may be taken for reason, 
—so may parrots,—and half impose even upon a Locke. 
But, with all this, let it appear what it may, it is not trans¬ 
lation— it is routine, and nothing but routine — mere rope¬ 
dancing— a'mechanical “ tour de force.” Take the boy out 
of his book and page, and you will see how he will stagger, 
how he will wander about* It is not Latip he has been learn¬ 
ing, but three or four chapters in Cornelius Nepos, 

To correct this defect, composition is suggested. We are 
told^it is not sufficient to translate Latin into English; we 
must reverse it, and translate English into Latin. If com¬ 
position were limited to this,*—merely used as subsidiary to 
translation, —it would be unquestionably of utility. Nothing 
winnows our knowledge better, nothing teaches the value of 
words so accurately, as the necessity of employing them. 
But precautions are to be taken even here. Composition in 
a dead language must be a matter not merely of authority, but 
of dead authority. In the modern we have living tribunals 
to appeal to. Not so in the ancient Who shall be our 
precedent ? — to whom shall we appeal ? — from whom shall 
we select ? If from all, only picture to ourselves the confu¬ 
sion which will ensue. Imaging, for instance, a translation 
of Bossuet in the style of Tailor’s and Bacon’s prose, with 
occasional dashes from Sterne, the whole brought up with 
a strange mixture of Dr.*Johnson and Lord Byron. Would 
you call all this harlequinade, English ? — would you call it 
even a transition ? We must keep closely to one period, and 
to one author. We may translate Bossuet, if we so fancy it, 
d la Bacon or d Johnson, or into our pwn gopd vernacular, 
but not into the language of half a dozen periods and writers— 
into a leash of languages at once. In Greek or Latin we are 
cut off altogether from the vernacular: we must take up our 
language solely from books. We may choose Csesar or Cicero, 
and «C 80 sarise” or «ciceronianise ” as long as we please; 
but to our choice we must keep ; to one or to the other, and, 
not to both. It will not do to stitch them together, unless we 
. intend to parody or caricature.' But what will be the use of 

mve in analysis tljan this; - What is the primary, the secondary signification of 
the words,» what circumstances determine these significations? &c. &c. Ac. 
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this ? It will, at all events, teach us the meaning and value of 
Caesar's or Cicero’s idioms: it will do that, — and that is 
something; — but it will do no more. 

To think of carrying Latin or Greek composition farther^ 
at least, in these countries, is preposterous. * The very nature 
of the exercise prescribed above (I know of no other), must 
merely make us imitators; an enviable result, after four or five 
years’ labour ! • And then, imitators of what description ? ‘‘I 
would have the imitator be,” says the Earl of Bedford, ‘‘ as 
the son of the father, not the ape of a man; and as he can 
never run well, who shall resolve to set his foot in the foot¬ 
steps of one that went before; so neither shall any man •write 
•welly who precisely and superstitiomly ties himself to another's 
•words,^' Yet, what else are we to do ? If we do not tie our¬ 
selves, and precisely and superstitiously too, to our author’s 
words, we cease to be our author — we cease to be Ci¬ 
ceronian, Virgilian — we cease to be classical. And what do 
we become — ourselves ? No; neither ourselves nor our 
author, but a wretched, piebald jumble, between both. Are 
we even sure, that we are Latin? We are grammatical, it is 
true; but are we idiomatic? And for that idiom (without 
which the Frenchman speaks French in English, and the 
Englishman English in Itahan), ba/^k to our deserted 
authorities, to our servile adherence, to our superstitious 
imitatioHy w’e must com« again. As to an exercise of thought, 
in such intellectual buckr^am, it is a farce. Men. for wagers, 
and after long practice, may walk pretty quickly in irons; 
but let them walk their best, they will walk better without 
them. It is ^truly a^ practical bull, by way of assisting our 
mental flights, thus to hang another man’s thoughts dangling 
at our heels. Plagiarism, barefaced plagiarism, there no use 
in concealing it, is the great virtue of your classical composer: 
the more clearly he proves that all these phrases are not his, 
that he has nothing more to say to his composition than what 

* The Italian, and even the French, may be allowed some privileges. They 
we in some manner “ to the fashion born.” Latin, if not their mother tongue, 

»s at least its parent. But for us, in despite of our Musce Anglicanae, Eto- 
nenses, Prize Poems, &c., our pretensions are ridiculous. Of this, howeverj, 
later. 
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the string has to the pearls of a necklace, or Glycera to her 
garland of flowers, the more he deserves your applause. As 
many words, and as few ideas, as possible—such is the grand 
recipe. All this may be the glory of schoolmasters, and the 
surprise and delight of parents; a pupil so caparisoned may, 
no doubt, in time become Jhe /Asya dai/jita of exhibitions —(he 
is kept and trained for that alone); but, _ in the midst of his 
jackdaw triumph, has not the smallest boy whohas discovered 
a fact in geography br physics, of his own unaided power, a 
far higher intellectual rank? — has he not a right to turn 
round and say, “ This is mine ? ” but, to his self-complacent 
rival, in the language addressed to the French lady who 
boasted of her court costume, — “ How much of aU this, 
sir, may I ask, is yourself? ” 

So far the mere technical acquisition of language: but this 
is a minor portion of classical education; this is not the acqui¬ 
sition of the writers — not that for which the language chiefly 
is of use. Philology is one branch ; but it is only one; there 
are many; — Geography, Archaeology, History— the whole 
mind, and the whole character of ancient mind, still remain. 
Each of these, in nine cases out of ten, are not merely mis¬ 
managed, but omitted. 'A Lempri^re’s or Dymock’s Dic¬ 
tionary will bring us but a short* way into the walks of Greek 
or Roman antiquities. Words will not do; these are thii^s 
to be seen and touched — « intuitively ”• studied. Even where 
this is impracticable, is any effort made to supply its place?— 
are modern Travellers ever called in to aid ? * — are models 

Even the mere interpretation of language requires the assistance of the 
traveller. What a different image the oivoira and luXrmapnot^ of Homer, pre¬ 
sents to one wlio has seen the “wine-faced" JEgean, and the “vermilion- 
cheeked ” ships of the Euxine, with his own eyes! Who comprehends the wan¬ 
dering anffovirtv S<a cukto, so well as he who has felt the perfumes rising from 
the flowers crushed by his horse’s tread, in a nightly excursion, in the month of 
August, Mross the Troad? Who, that has looked on the Dardanelles, will dispute 
fte propriety of the epithet irXaTwi, the broad river-breadth of the Hellespont? 
Who that has tasted the modern Greek xpeur^ the half-turpentine beverage they call 
wine--but will perceive the origin of that symbol, the fir cone, which, equally 
with the vine, was the ornament of the tliyrsus? These, and a thousand of 
other instances, might be quoted, to slidw the advantage of living and seeing 
commentators! We cannot all see with our own eyes, it is true; but why dis- 

forT^rde?" imperatively 
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or engravings ever used ? Are not all the old errors piously 
preserved ? Do not half our college youths grow up in pre¬ 
cisely the same learned ignorance, even on the very points on 
which they perform pedant, as their masters ? Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy and ancient History, within these few years back, have 
been literally revolutionised. Who now looks to the blunders of 
Eustace, or to the negligence of Goldsmith, for his topography 
or history of Rome ? Yet to speak of Platner, Bunsen, &c., 
or Niebuhr, or Heeren, or Muller *, in the precincts of a clas¬ 
sical academy, would, with few exceptions, be exceedingly 
unintelligible and insulting. By the time only that the pupil 
leaves school, imagining himself perfectly well stocked with a 
good and useful provision, and thinking to enjoy his “ vem, 
vidi^ wherever he condescends to reveal himself, he 

discerns that, all this time, he has been labouring to pick up, 
what every one else has been seeking to throw away. 
Mythology is studied (if it be studied) precisely in the same 
way. If we look into the class dictionary, we shall find it 
to be a catalogue of names, or a compilation of indecencies. 
Yet, studied as it ought to be, it is a highly moral and inter¬ 
esting study — full of exquisite and profound philosophy— 
full of truth and beauty — full of all sweet and noble harmonies. 
We study it, like vulgar heathlens, without even the charm of 
thoir material associations. But in this there is nothing sin¬ 
gular ; it is in perfect consistency w4th the rest of our course. 
Do we not voluntarily th vow by one half of ancient mind, the 
very ^est interpreter we could possibly have for flie otjier, by 
throwing by the whole range of ancient art? Wlio thinks of 
translating a poem iijto a bas relief, or of seeking in a statue 
the first outline of a poem ? It is in their juxtaposition that 
they become comprehensible —that they reciprocally give 
and receive form and life. The Laocoon of the sculptor 

* Niebuhr, the first who boldly carried the torch into the dark resting-places 
of Roman history, and changed into philosophy its romance. Heeren, author 
of “ The Mamialf* &c. ; “ The Researches,*' &c. ; “ History of Ancient Greece,'* 
&c., a German, — therefore conscientious, laborious, and daring, not unwortliy 
of the country of Niebuhr, Muller, author of ** The Dorians," &c. Platner 
and Bunsen, in conjunction with Gerhard and Rostell, and assisted and encou- 
I’aged by the immortal Niebuhr, have published a volume of the most accurate 
and elaborate description, yet written, of Rome. 
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gives body to the Laocoon of the poet; the Pygmalion touch 
of the poet kindles into flesh the marble Venus of the 
sculptor* We never dream of such “ note and comment.” 
Our schools understand by halves, and never feel at all. 
But such is aH our education. jEsthetics, of which all this 
is but one of the applications, are uncerenioniously and 
universally excluded. It* is a heresy, in teaching Greek 
and Latin, to teach any thing but Gi-eek and Latin. Verily 
we receive our exceeding great reward: our mathematical 
prodigies work their sums with as much technical precision, 
and as little mind, as Mr. Babbage's calculating machine; and 
our Greek and Latin scholars draw out their verses with the 
same manual skill and velocity, but with as little claim to their 
formation, as the conjuror does from his mouth his inter¬ 
minable yards of riband. It is, however, to be hoped, that, 
in process of time, even this branch may be still farther per¬ 
fected.. We may yet hear, for the use of schools,” of a new 
PatentEpigram or Ode Writer, an Euterpeon, a Polyhymnion, 
a Rhapsodion, &c. &c., with hexameter, iambic, trochaic stops, 
on the model of Mr. Babbage's invention, or perhaps on that 
formerly of such eminent service to the epic poets of Laputa. 
Whatever opposition it might at first experience from the 
hand-loom ” men of prosody, like all other useful im¬ 
provements in machinery, there is little doubt that its raejits 
would ultimately prevail even among the present furnishers of 
examination exercises. It would gave much labour, more 
time, to all parties, and turn out a material, very probably, 
quite as good, for equality and fineness of texture, as any to 
which we have yet been accustomed from the trade. 

But if there are to be no more nonsense-verses —— /icu 
nefas!no mcient allegories in modern brocade—no tra¬ 
ditional common-places — no cut-and-dry beauties—no Gha- 
dus ad Parnassum enthusiasm, — what are men to do? How 
are schoolmasters to be employed, pupils to be kept out of 
mischief, or Greek and Latin to be tattooed into the under¬ 
standing of the country? As to schoolmasters, let them 
look to Goldsmith, and see hoW Greek professors prospered 
in his time, without knowing Greek; and to the university of 
Oxford, and sv^e how chancellors may be elected, despite of 
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their very equivocal Latiii. But as to pupils, for them there 
is a higher consolation: the whole world is not divided, as they 
are taught to suppose, into two classes, only the verse makers 
and the no-verse makers. There are many who think, and 
who think wejl, —■•and who speak as well as thdy think, who 
are yet, p'oh pudo7'! absolutely ignorant of the distinctions 
between the Pindaric and iEschyfean ballet dancing. Let 
them aim, first at being of that despised class of thinkers; 
and then, if they have superfluous time to throw grace¬ 
fully away, let Greek and Latin verses follow, if they will. 
But such time is not easily to be found in modern education ; 
— we have something more to do than to dig holes, on the 
Castlereagh suggestion, for the purpose of filling them up 
again. We have many and useful objects to occupy us, if 
for such occupation we could only find the time. We 
have modern literature — we have the modern languages — 
French, Italian, Spanish, but especially German, so rich in 
itself, and the key to so many others. All these are well worth 
a little of the time and labour we throw away. But these 
can be learned afterwards — true; and so also can Greek 
and Latin verse making. I do not §ay that Greek and Latin 
verse making will be learned; but that must be set down, 
not to their difficulty, but to their infitillty. For one who 
cortgratulates himself on the acquisition of this amateur talent, 
there are hundreds who mourn witii unavailing regret over 
the loss it entailed of the most precious hours (jf life, — the 
heavy, price they paid for an accomplishment which they 
threw by as utterly profitless, the moment they left school. 
But are we quite suro the modern languages are so easily and 
certainly to be acquired ? If not, — and both cannot be ma¬ 
naged together, — let Latin, and Greek verse makingtake its 
chance; but let the modern languages, by all means, be 
secured. 

The process in learning these languages, is one and the same. 
What was good in learning the mother tongue, is good in 
learning the Classical languages, is good in learning the lan¬ 
guages to which they gave rise. The language, firsi^ and then 
the grammar, — the language strictly and accurately analysers 
therefore etymologically, — therefore as much as possible in 

VOL. I. N 
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the order which its history and progress point out. With this 
must be conjoined, in the higher developements, the sesthetical 
aid of a course of literature, of the arts, &c. &c. I see the 
language of Montaigne and Amyot in the palaces of Francis I.J 

_I understand the romance of the Cid« in the cathedral of 

Cordova, and the halls of. the Alhambra. This d6ne, we feel 
the language, as well as kriow it. We may speak it afterwards, 
if we like, or can: but that is not the affair of-a study—it is 
the acquirement of a good accent, and the mastery of a veiy 
limited, vocabulary. * 

Psychology, or Science of Mind. — When Germany groaned 
under a foreign yoke, it was \n the schools of Kant, that was 
first prepared her resistance. It was the word of her “ Ideo¬ 
logues*^ which first drew the sword of her deliveiance. From 
this sacred source, remote as it may appear from objects of 
.sense, even physical discovery has drawn its origin. Bacon, 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Newton, were all profound metaphysi¬ 
cians. Lavoisier never could have rescued chemistry from 
the chaos in which he found it, were it-not that he had de¬ 
rived from his metaphysical studies, that elevation of view— 
that precision of idea—that fertility of invention—which give 
such value to his magnificent,labours. Even mathematics 
themselves depend upon its aid. If Condillac and Paschal 
owe to mathematical science so much of the accuracy and 
closeness of their reasoning, not Itess succeeding mathe¬ 
maticians, La Croix, Monge, &c..&c. are indebted to the 
writings of Condillac, for that limpid clearness and simplicity, 
which is one of the most favourable characteristics of French 
mathematics. If its influence, then, ha^, even in the material 
world, been so very visible,—in its own peculiar province, 
the spiritual, it must be unbounded. In its application to 
morality, it is the very basis of legislation and theology: 
without a preliminary knowledge of its leading principles, 
high as either of these sciences may appear to rank, they 
must be devoid of that spiritual and inward power, which 
gives them not only their dignity and grandeur, "but their true 

* For many useful suggestions on the manner of teaching modern languages, 
particularly Frengh and Italian, very contrary, it may well be supposed, to the 
proceise# now commonly in use, see ** Journal of Education^* Nos. iii. and v. 
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practical grasp upon the souls and actions of men. Lower 
the tone of mental science in any country, and proportionally 
with it must moral science descend. Where moral science 
falls into disrepute, there religion wanes off into ceremony 
and outward ;-itual, and morality, left to its o\vn guidance, 
insensibly degenerates into the vulgar, and takes the tinge of 
the material, with which it is perpetually combined. We re* 
quire something to win us back from such sordid interests-— 
something to keep in fealty and obedience, the physical man* 
Moral science has little direct relation with mere physical wants t 
she deals with a loftier world; she uses thought, not as an 
instrument of -enjoyment, but as a creator or a purifier—as 
a deliverer — as the means to obtain that independence from 
the debasing and gross of our nature, without which the hope 
even of material perfection, is in vain. She turns us in upon 
ourselves; and from this self study, this solemn exploring of 
the inward man, we come back to the material world, with far 
juster measures, even of these earthly relations, than we could 
possibly have had before. Morality gains new and nobler mo¬ 
tives— religion a higher and purer morality* Indifference to 
such inquiries is characteristic, ancj productive of a selfish 
civilization. If such ah age Arows out occasional blossoms 
of moral excellence, or that to these blossoms succeed frgit, 
it h attributable not so much to its own moral vigour, as to 
the sap of another generation working in it still. Such, per¬ 
haps, has been too much the case with our oyn country. 
The want of moral and mental science is conspicuous, even in 
our virtues. We require to handle every thing—to materialize 
every thing; v'e seem.to know of no such thing as mere mind. 
This passion for the corporeal and active, this dislike to the 
mental and contemplative, has got into the spirituaf itself. 
We must not only have an end, but it must be at arm's 
length. We cannot conceive the beauty of an unseeing and 
untouching faith, — a hope, which stretches through gene¬ 
rations, is to us folly. Our imagination — our religion — 
breathe of the. positive. Our institutions are all redolent” 
of this banking spirit. Our Midas touch turns e^ry thing 
Into ingots and finance; and when our piety^ seeks for ^ 
paradise, it is in a Jerusalem paved with precious stones, 
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that our money-loving generation delights to luxuriate. But 
out of this Mammon thraldom, there is surely a redemption. 
There are means of imbuing society with a more perfect spirit 
— with a pride more intrinsical, issuing more from the man 
himself, less‘from the accessories around him. ^ Thesd means 
are to be sought in mind, <ind the study of mind; and if ever 
they ought to be sought,‘it is in this day, ^*when the’earth 
reels to and fro, like a drunkard,^’—when society is yet in 
stern and universal strife; when law, and rule, and judgment, 
however irrevocable, however unchangeable they may seem, 
are only transitions — links between the old and new; when 
all men feel, however humblej old systems gradually dissolving 
around them, and each is called, however reluctant, to bear Iws 
part in the construction of the new. The interests of man¬ 
kind have become large, and Jofty, and awful: they arc not 
to be studied in the battle field, nor in the money mart — 
least of all in the antechambers of princes; other counsellors, 
other parties of far more ample influence, are to be consulted. 
New and mightier masses, little dreamt of in former struggles 
or adjustments, not merely with their physical energies, but 
with their minds, and the weapons of mind, have crowded 
into the conflict. *' Physical energy was of old the only lever of 
the multitude; but they knew'not how to use it; they either 
grasped it too long, or too short — expended too much mo¬ 
tion, or too much power: but mind is now amongst them, 
econoraisingj^and systematising theii' forces, — to good, if well 
directed; but if to ill, enhancing the evil and the peril a thou¬ 
sandfold. Truly it is a war of opinion; but of opinion, which 
is not satisfied with thoughts and word^; — its*very whispers 
are more fearful, than, in other days, the commands of coii- 
queroi^. In an hour they ‘‘ thunderstrike” the strongest from 
their seats — they “ punish the host of tlie high ones that are 
on high, and the kings of the earth, upon the earth.” To 
allow such a power to be abroad, and not to seek its tutor¬ 
ship and guidance — not to spend, with a lavish earnestness, 
all our means upon that object to which all others are as 
nothing is, indeed, a folly which not even the most pros¬ 
perous governments should be allowed to commit. Unless 
we seek to purify, to ennoble, to illuminate society, — unless 
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we give a discipline to its strength, and a wisdom to its daring, 
— we intrust our institutions to builders, who may pull down, 
but will never be able to build up any thing, but a worse de¬ 
scription of Babel in their place. This renovation is in our 
hands. It is so to-day — but who can assure us, that it will 
be so to-morrow ? , 

But the advantage of a general culture of metaphysical 
science, is not confined to this general elevation of the tone 
of society; it has, besides, its local and fieculiar utility, in its 
application to every purpose and province of education. The 
entire ciixle of its processes immediately depend upon the 
due management of our mental powers. Now the greater or 
less degree of skill with which w^e manage them, must depend 
upon our knowledge of their nature and capabilities. In the 
earlier departments this is taken on trust; the pupil relies on 
the knowledge of his master — he leaves the reins in his hand. 
But when they are placed in his, as ultimately they must—and 
as they ought to be muck earlier, than under our present 
system they usually are—the case alters. He is intrusted 
with a government, which he knows not how to conduct; he 
is ignorant of his subjects or their resources; he is in a state 
of tutelage; he is dependent^pn a regency still. He knows 
the world around him, but hd knows MOt his own world — 
thok world within. The most useful education, in general, is 
that which a man pursiies after leavhig college, for the simple 
reason, that it is usually Ae most in harmony ^ith his real 
and npt presumed occupations; but without being qualified to 
be a teacher, he cannot easily teach himself. He takes the 
longest circuits to thq most obvious ends; he expends much 
labour and time for objects which are worth neither. He is 
ignorant of the facilities which methods furnish; he sit« down 
to a^^coena dubia’*—tastes of all—would swallow all—yet how 
many things there are he ought to reject—he ought to have 
the courage, not to know. In fact, after years, he finds he 
has been doing much, which he ought not to have done—and 
neglecting more, which he ought to do. His whole intellectual 
existence is wavering and capricious; every method is grasped 
at.— none pursued. All this, or much at least of this, might 
surely have been avoided, by a very limited knowledge of his 

n.3 
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instruments — by a timely acquaintance with the machinery, 
by which they may be best and easiest worked. ‘‘ The con¬ 
duct of the understanding’* is the art, of which the knowledge 
of the understanding is the science. Psychology, then, is as 
essential to the student, as the theory of Hydrostatics and Ma- 
chanics to the civil engineer. It is making a man master of 
his own mind, and not seliding him blindfold to look for its 
management to the minds of others. It is a preli;ninary 
lesson to self-knowledge, as self-knowledge is to self-control. 
Both are essential; it is their union which constitutes intel¬ 
lectual and moral excellence. Without them, we must always 
continue pupils, and never become men. 

These are motives, surely, more than sufficient to deter¬ 
mine the introduction, and sedulous cultivation, of this im¬ 
portant science, in every branch where it is at all practicable, 
in modern Education. For the elementary schools a very 
slight tincture will be sufficient; but in the middle, its first' 
elements should unquestionably be developed; in the upper, 
it should, under all its forms, engage a large portion of the 
time and attentipn of the pupil.* Logic necessarily inter¬ 
venes, though not under that precise name, in every branch, 
even the most elementary ; lyit it should also constitute 
a formal* study, in the more advanced, under all its varieties 
of mechanism, both as Science and Art.f It will thus formi an 


D’Alembej^t {^EUrriens de Philosophies art.^v., and its Supplement) gives in a 
few words, whatever is necessary to know on the natural jnechanism of reasoning. 
A concise but luminous exposition of the diiferent forms which its artificial 
mechanism in syllogisms may assume, will be found in Euler. {Letters to a Ger¬ 
man Princess, Letters cii. and ciii.) 

f There has been much nice discussion on its claims to these respective cha¬ 
racters ; 4?ut the fact is, with every other portion of human knowledge, it is Art 
first, and Science afterwards. A few successful practices arc retained; others 
are added; they form a body; it thus becomes an art. - So in architecture, 
sculpture, &c.; so in medicine, law; so also in logic and rhetoric. A more 
civilised and refined age enters into the inquiry of the causes and laws of each 
process; discovers, defines, fixes them; this is the science: and from thence 
draws a more systematic code, under simpler and more expeditious formulte; 
and thus improves, in turn, the art. Tlje art then is learnt; and is often learnt, 
and in almos^ all cases practised, with little reference to the science. It is an 
algebra which works out mechanically its results, but seldom refers to the latent 
pjinciple upon which its formulas are grounded. It is the too partial consideration 
of links in this progress, which has led to the exaggeration olr depreciation of the 
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introduction, or an accompaniment rather, to an extensive 
course of Psychology—both principle and application — both 
system and history — from Plato down to Cousin. From this 
the transition to all the higher developements of Divinity, Law, 
and Legislation, will be obvious. It will be a practical appli¬ 
cation, on a noble scale, of the theoretical knowledge just 
acquired. In Literature, too, especially in the higher depart*- 
ments, such as the Rhetorical and Critical (too long mere 
verbal arts), it should be applied, under every diversity of 
illustration. Indeed, it should throughout accompany, at least 


object and nature of the scholastic logic. The schools, for instance, occupied 
not so much in testing data, as in drawing deductions from them, were naturally 
driven into an exclusive admiration of the mere formal portion of the subject, and 
considered what worked (]|^uickest and best their own purposes, as all-sufficient in 
itself. It was with them solely and truly the Art of Reasoning. The moderns, 
more occupied about the dato, which they soon found to be false, could not apply 
to their elucidation this art of reasoning, hitherto so vaunted. A totally different 
operation of mind was requisite; examination, classification, and, to assure both, 
experiment. This was tlie Inductive Art, which has been considered a new 
species of logic : but there is a general understood sylH^sm throughout. The 
process, indeed, by which we come at the middle term, is principally observation ; 
but once these primary data are admitted, ^he old logic again resumes its 
place, however changed may be its arrangement or forfnulae: the difficulty of 
thus applying it in limine, and the great success of the Inductive, in the fixing 
of liata, and the ascertaining of truth dependent on facts, threw the old logic into 
disrepute. Hence the censure of Locke, Coiylillac, and all their disciples, all 
more or less disciples of Racon, and exclusive partisans of the Inductive philo* 
sophy. But even Condillac, who is the loudest, is not aware^tbat his own fa¬ 
vourite* “ identity ** is nothing but a series of enthymems or asorites. The 
first << Dire,'* with which he heads a proposition, must be taken for granted, or 
proved by induction; but this also was requisite in the regular syllogistic sorites. 
The difficulty in both is [Irecisely tlie same, the finding out of proper middle 
terms, or in his language, “ la liaison des id«5es.” His analysis has nothing to 
do with this portion of the reasoning. In fine, the fault is not to be ^und with 
the process, (for after the first step, both are the same,) but with the mode of their 
enunciation ; that is, with the substitution of formula} for the more irregular oiIt 
ginal of nature. It is true, men reason, witliout squaring their reasoning after 
syllogistic formulas; but so also they calculate without algebraic formulas, and 
speak and write without grammatical. These are all abridgements, helps; but 
there is no necessity to display tliem. The algebra, the grammar, the logic know^ 
ledge should be felt, not seen —“ars-est celare artem;” but to say that it is 
useless, is to say, “ Go round by Paris to London,** when yoi\ can go there 
straight; or, « walk to Manchester,** when by the steam-coach you may reach 
it in one tenth of the time. 
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in an elementary form, the msthetical branches of Education ; 
for it would be a gross inconsistency to teach effects, without 
also, in every instance possible, conducting the pupil, by just 
degrees, to their causes. In all this, the studies are congenial, 
and blend insensibly with each other; if they are separated, 
it is merely for the purpose of pointing out more distinctly 
the laws, by which their stveral operations are guided. 

How this may best be effected, by what course, and, what 
is more puzzling perhaps, by what system, a reference to the 
purposes in view, and the degree of the piipiPs progress and 
situation, will easily determine. In the elementary classes, a 
few general principles, the least controverted, and the most 
abundant in clear practical results, will be sufficient*; in the 
middle and upper, an absence of all system, or rather, an im¬ 
partial exposure of all, would be advisable, f In the Univer¬ 
sities, such a course is amply provided for ; but we have no 


• Both French and Germans introduce Psychological studies very early, and 
very generally into education. ITiey formed a branch even in the central schools 
of the Republic, under ||^ name of “ Mithode des Sciences ou Logique.^* La Croix 
JEssais sur VEnseignemmtf p. 6. In the actual elementary course they arc in 
great degree connected with the department of morals. Manuel de Vinst* Prim* 
c. vi. The manner they are applied in Germany is very clearly given in the 
Lese und Lehrhuch of Sch^abe. The ©first part, divided into two chapters, 
treats these questions; — “ What am I ? What can I ? What are my duties ? 
It comprehends, at the same time, an easy course of Psychology, Logic, lind 
even an analysis of the reasoning powers, adapted to popular schools. The first 
chapter treats oflhe knowledge of man in the q^nercise of his senses; the various 
meanings of the word man; of the animal soul (“ de Tame animale”), or the in¬ 
stinct observable in beasts as well as men; of mind, or the rational soul 6f man. 
The author follows, in his dcvelopements of our faculties, the idea of the Bible ; 
distinguishes man into body, soul,^ and mind ; and ,seeks to sender sensible to 
children, by clear and appropriate illustrations, the abstract ideas which it is most 
necessaryjTor them to know. This book is used in the Primary Schopl at 
Weimar, and, generally, throughout the state. Bardi's Elementai'ij EeadingSt 
recommended by Prof. Pictet of Geneva, and Prof. Pillans, to a certain degree 
psychological, are used in Italy, Switzerland, &c. &c. 

f See Condillac, TraitS des Systemes* The edition of his Logique, published 
in 1802, is accompanied with a series of illustrations of ancient and modern 
theories extracted from this, and his other w’orks. It forms a good model for an 
Blementary Class-book, as far as it goes. A modern work would require numer¬ 
ous additions from the French, Scotch, and German schools. The English 
could contribute little, strictly their own. Mills, Bentham, and a few other 
names, against Ro^er-Collard, Degerando, Cousin, and the whole host of the 
Northern Psychologists. 
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books fitted for the middle classes, much less for the elementary. 
For the last, appropriate models may be easily discovered—for 
the former, we must create. Whatever may be the execution 
of such a work, the great end ought to be to spiritualise and to 
elevate, at the same time that we instruct. There is a general 
aversion to tliese studies, from tl\e shifting nature of their 
principles, and the obscurity and mysticism in which Tran¬ 
scendentalism seems to have involved them. That veil should 
be lifted (for few boys will have the courftge to lift it of them¬ 
selves), and the more generally recognised features taken as 
the elements of all our after instructions. To set out with a 
paradox, or a novelty, however fascinating, or eloquently sus¬ 
tained, is, to youth at least, perilous. With all the ambiguity, 
in the theory, it still leads to results which may be made very 
positive in practice — and whatever may be at first the ob¬ 
scurity, we should remember the maxim of D'Alembert, — 

Allez en avant, et la foi vous viendra" — and console our¬ 
selves with the hope of Saadi Boustan: ‘‘ My dear friend ! 
fear not the darkness — it conceals, perhaps, the springs of 
the waters of life. ” 

Mmic, — The exclusive manner, in which this art is culti¬ 
vated in these countries, has greatly*curtailed its influence on 
education. Except in strictly •professional cases, it is neither 
made an object of elementary, nor of advanced and elaborate 
study. What music diere is amoifgst society generally, be¬ 
longs almost exclusively t9 the mechanical. It is, yi its highest 
degree of attainment, but the clever expression of the thoughts 
of others: a dexterous manual achievement, in which mind 

Between Locke and Kant we stand in this position; — The doctrines of. 
the former, pushed to their extreme by Hume and others of the sceptic^ school, 
and by Helvetius, Condorcet, and Cabanis, and the materialists in France, have, 
by their tendencies, despiritualised philosophy, and acted in an injurious manner 
on the purity and elevation of public and private morals. The hostile theories 
of Kant, on the other side, of which the Scotch school, especially Reid, is occa¬ 
sionally a close approximation, restore, in their result, this degraded dignity of 
our nature, and re-assert with power, the spiritual and eternal of man. But 
there are many links in the chain not quite so satisfactory as the last. There 
is a general air of arrangement for an end —a disposition of the reasoning for 
the consequence — of the system, for what it is to produce. The German schools 
have often mistaken for essential modifications, very slight ^differences; as, in 
mathematics we sometimes combine, through mistake, one equation with another 
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does not even affect to have a share. It is reading, not 
writing—and reading with a mere sense of the meaning of 
words, without the slightest critical or philosophical percep¬ 
tion of the propriety or beauty of the language. The evil 
effect of this, on the art generally, is very obvious. Men 
will not ask for more than they want —- for more than they 
can understand. If the dhr be the only judge consulted, the 
appeal will be made singly io the ear; — the art will merit 
the reproaches of its detractors — it will become sensual — 
a flutter of phraseology without meaning — not even words, 
but sounds. 

Music, even the most elenlentary, not only does not form 
an essential of Education in this country, but the idea of 
introducing it is not even dreamt of. It is urged, that it would 
be fruitless to attempt it, because the people are essentially 
anti-musical; but may not they be anti-musical, because it 
has not been attempted? The people roar and scream, be¬ 
cause they have heard nothing but roaring and screaming__ 

no music,—from their childhood. Is harmony not to be 
taught? — is it i\ot to be extended?—is not a taste to be 
generated, at least in the^ period of two generations ? Taste 
is the habit of good things — ne suis pas la rose, mais 
j ai vecu avec elle” >it is to be caught. But the inoculation 
must somewhere, or other begin. It is this apathy about 


differing from it’in appearance, but in reality the same. In calculation, the re., 
suit, being expressed in determinate signs, falls under the senses, and the mis¬ 
take is at once detected. Not so in metaphysical inquiry. There, the want of 
precision in language leads to interminable error. The mental .?ye fixes intensely 
upon the same thought: this very intensity confounds it. Les extremit^s de 
notre per^juisition tombent toutes en 4blouissement,” says Montaigne. New words 
are created, or old ones combined anew, and taken for newly discovered realities. 
Then follow upon these, a series of hypothetical abstractions; till some more 
daring innovator, taking up the theory where the last reformer left off, and push¬ 
ing it still farther, arrives at some absurdity which annihilates the entire fabric. 
These objections, applicable even sometimes to their physics, would be serious if 
81 /steni only were under consideration; but in our searches for that truth which is 
likely to continue, some time longer, « uy, grand peuUtrer we glean in the way 
many noble fruits; and derive moral and mental health from the very exercise 
which such inquiries require from us. It was not drugs concealed in the ham- 
mof of the Greek jdiysician which cured the king of Persia; the efforts he made 
in using the hammer was the medicine. 
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beginning that is censurable, not the difficulty of propagating 
when it has once appeared. No effort is made in any of our 
schools — and then we complain that there is no music 
amongst scholars. It would be just as reasonable to exclude 
grammar, anc^ then complain that we had no grammarians. 

The salutary effect of musical studies, on the young mind, 
has been an axiom ip education sirfce the days of Lycurgus. 
It is true the Greeks had no harmony, and thus lost one of the 
most effective applications of the art to youth and numbers*; 
but even their limited means worked moral and intellectual 
changes, within the compass of few other instruments of 
education. These eulogies way be considered as the exag¬ 
gerations of Greek vanity or susceptibility ; but the unanimous 
testimony, in our own days, of all who have tried or ex¬ 
amined experiments of the same description, on a sufficiently 
extensive as well as judicious scale, is enough to justify, in 
great part, the enthusiasm of antiquity.f 

The Elements of Music should, therefore, form an integral 
part of all public Education. The higher branches might 
be reserved for Special. The whole art resolves itself into 
three divisions.— 1. ‘‘Rhythmic,” or what relates to measure. 


The very form of their lyre indicates that. 

f* “ Le chant 61eve Tame, et touche le coeur: il est une partie integrante du 
culte, et un divertissement pour le peuple. *// sera done un moyen puissant 
(teducation dans toutes les £coles jmmaires.** Such are the Instructions in the 
Manuel de Vinst* Prim., c. vii. art. 1., addressed to the teachers throughout 
France.* Mais il faut remarquer, surtout Venseignment musical,** "says* Cousin, 
speaking of tlie Normal school at Weimar; “ e’est la, que se rev^de le g6nie 
musical et religieyx de rAlleraagne.*’ Rapport, p. 55. Every pupil-in the day- 
school sings; every master plays on that most difficult and magnificent of all 
instruments, the Organ. In fact, travel where you may, the results of this edu¬ 
cation every where meet you; — in the mountain, in the plain — in tfi^ chapel, 
in the cathedral—you every where hear the music of the human voice; and 
wherever you hear it, it is impossible not to bow down before it — not to feel 
yourself profoundly and solemnly moved. Well may Haydn have asserted, that 
the finest things he had ever heard in music, did not approach the effect pro¬ 
duced by the uniting of the voices of the London charity children at their anni¬ 
versary meeting in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The unison of a chorus, especially in 
the act of religious worship, makes the strongest appeal to the feelings to be 
found in the resources of the art; but why is such music rare ? Arhy are these 
voices not heard in every church and chapel in the land ? , We are silent, or 
worse — discordant. 
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2. ‘‘ Melodic,” or what relates to tone. 3. Dynamic,” 
or what relates to expression. The two first are essential to 
the most elementary education. They are the common lan¬ 
guage, the prose of the art. The third, especially in its full 
developemeni, is the Poetry and the Rhetoric. . 

Such is the Heading of qiusical language — the first portion 
of the study—but the student should not remain here; he 
should soon proceed, as in learning the mother tongue, to the 
second, or to Competition. 

In the two elementary branches, the pupil should begin, as 
in every thing else, by the very simplest elements. 1. Sounds 
must be fiimiliar, before the Gamut (the musical Alphabet) is 
thought of. 2. The Gamut should be learned by sounds, 
and without spelling. 3. A few simple combinations being 
mastered, phrases may be formed — and with phrases, 
sentences — and with sentences,* paragraphs. 4. Paragraphs 
being familiar, the pupil may proceed to a whole composition. 
In all these different stages, the two branches should be first 
taken successively, and then combined. It is only when the 
pupil reads and speaks the language, and plays from book 
with accuracy and fluency, that he should be led to its gram¬ 
mar, or the prinpiples upon which it rests. The whole of 
this course is, step by .step, another application of the method 
adopted in all preceding studies. It is no other than the 
method of invention —a^ once the study and the-history of 
the art.* 


* See Biber, Memoirs^ &*c. p. 380. He extracts largely from Pfeiffer and 
Najgeli, Pestalozzi’s pupils, whose methods are most prevalent in Germany. 
The Manml de rinst. Prim,, considering singing as an essential, and not an ac¬ 
cessory branch of popular Education, gives the following instructions: —“ Quant 
a la m^?\!Rode a suivre, pour enseigner le chant, elle sera d’une extreme sim- 
plicite pour les <5coles primaircs. Elle se r^duit k faire chanter success!vement 
les gamraes, et des airs faciles que s»y rapportent, jusqu’d ce que I’enfant sache 
discerner et produire les differens tons. Puis on passe k des morceaux de musique 
plus compliqu^fs, execut^is a 1 unisson. Les exercises de chant, avec le texte, et 
k deux voix, n’auront lieu que quand les Aleves auront saisi la mecanisme des 
tons. On leur expliquera le texte, afin qu’ils prennent int6r4t et chantent avec 
expression.” c. vii. art. 7. In the middld schools a higher degree of instruction 
is requisite. <As much of the early progress of the pupil depends upon habit, 
mecjianical assistance has been called in. In France, for this purpose, they use 
in public and private instruction, the Meloplast and the Chronometric Table. 
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The third branch cannot be taught, until the pupil has 
attained a certain progress in the other two — and a certain 
age. Not only must the mechanical principle be fully deve¬ 
loped, but also the rational and aesthetic. The sensibility of 
children, though strong, is limited ; it has feWassociations, 
and those positive. Their reading is unaccentuatcd and 
vacrue — if otherwise, it is imitatidn^ and not inventiori; the 

o 

spirit of the teacher is in it, not their omi. Their imagin¬ 
ation^ too, gives as little assistance as their sensibility; as 
they recede from childhood until the period just alluded to, 
it becomes every day more and more faint, more and more 
passive. But this period once atifained, too much pains cannot 
be taken for its amplest developement. The mechanism of 
the art should then altogether cede to its philosophy — to its 
poetry. Expression should be considered as it really is, the 
great essential. Every means should be taken for its culture. 
It is now that composition should be frequent — reading ex¬ 
tensive. It is only by composition, that the true value of style 


The Meloplast, the invention of M. Gallin, is a table of lines and spaces without 
w'ritten notes. The teacher, by means of one* or two rods with a small ball at 
the end (the first rudiments of the f(^pa are in Na;geli\ marks the notes to 
the pupils, and teaches them to sol-fa, without any written music. This, in 
thejiands of a good master, possesses great advantages, anti is superior to 
the ordinary solfagc. It allo«4's him to preseiJt in any order the difficulties of 
intonation; —he may conduct the pupil alternately by the most ordinary or un¬ 
expected arrangements, as he thmks proper, through the who*le scale, instead 
of confining him, as in the ordinary method, to a single one, which, once 
learned, demands no further attention. The Chronometric Table introduced by 
M. Wilhelm (so well known by the success with which he lias applied the 
monitorial instruction system to the study of music), is of the same assistance to 
the pupil in learning measure, as the meloplast in learning intonation. It pre¬ 
sents notes of all the ordinary values, combined, in every possibli?**variety. 
Another German invention, the Metronome (loss expensive than that invented 
in this country, being without springs or wheels), is also used for the purpose of 
marking the time. We have got the Chiroplast (Logier’s) for the fingering, &c. 
&c. The two tables just mentioned are used successively, and form the two first 
degrees of instruction. The third commences with the first regular lessons of 
intonation. The fourth combines both intonation and measure, but the meloplast 
only is used. After a considerable degree of practice in both, the pupil pro¬ 
ceeds to written music, which he finds, after such exercises, comparatively easy. 
Wherever these methods have been applied in popular schools, for which t^oy 
arc especially adapted, it has always been with the most remarkable success. 
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— method — character—is imprinted; it is only by a judi^ 
cions selection of authors (an object almost universally ne¬ 
glected), that the purity of idiom, the delicacies, the felicities, 
the finer spirit of the art, can be understood. 

This third branch is sacriacc<], in t>ur common musical education with very 
few exceptions, to a greater degrea of dexterity in the other two; in other words, 
to mere mechanical execution. The third section of 'Naegeli’s Manual is wholly 
confined to this division, and he treats it in a manner worthy of its importance. 
In a series of lessons, he touches on all the points, on which exjrression and cha¬ 
racter depend, and gives successively as exemplifications, “ rhythmic sentences,” 
or a succession of notes in order of time, and “ melodic sentences,” or a succes¬ 
sion of notes in order of tone, and then their combination, conducted according to 
the rules for expression, &c. &c, just laid down. The fourth section reduces these 
rules to practice, and introduces the pupil to the art of Composition. It is 
obvious, how'cver, that these instructions, like the rules of Syntax, Prosody, or 
Rhetoric, are not supposed to be sufficient to create the spirit or the feeling 
on which all expression must ultimately depend; but merely to regulate it. 
Musicians must create for themselves. Variations, “ fioriture,” &c. &c. are only 
more developed colourings, more expanded forms of this expression; they belong 
solely to the individual (that is their real charm), and cannot be taught. 
Rossini, indeed, has written out at full length all his embellishments, and left 
nothing for imagination ; but he was the first who did so; his predecessors wrote 
the air simply, and left the ornament to the intelligence and poetic feeling 
of the performer* Whatever correctness, this revolution may have produced 
(very similar to that wrought by Goldoni, in reducing the old Italian Comedia 
dell’ Arte to the propriety and regularity of the modern Comedy), it is quite 
obvious that it also must Itave repressed much originality, and for occasional 
extravagance, substituted habitual mediocrity. The pupil will not, of cowse, 
proceed to this practice of the expression, till he ha' acquired considerable facility 
in the technical departments of the art; but when he does, if will be surely better 
to trust to his o4n “ improvvisazione” than to flicse “ impromptus faits a loisir” 
of any composer, however distinguished. 

The preceding remarks apply to expression not only in instrumental music, 
but also in vocal. Vocal music, in addition, has difficulties, but also facilities, 
of its own. It has to deal with words and with imisic, but it is more under con¬ 
trol; it is more intimately and directly the language of the passions. Both 
these cds«iderations are important: accordingly, Njegeli has dedicated to their 
regulation a second course, comprising a series of exercises, followed by illus¬ 
trations on the combination of the musical tone, with the sounds of language, be¬ 
ginning with the uowc/5—proceeding then to syllables— to words—and lastly, 
to sentences, and entire pieces, — the song-Grammar, in fine, and song-Rhetoric 
of the art. It will at once be perceived, that this course is in perfect analogy 
with the preceding. No department is more sedulously attended to on the Con¬ 
tinent. Ntegeli’s work is in general use.Even in Italy, and at an early period, 
it was considered of the highest importance (Arteaga, Storia del Teatro Musicale, 
t. ii.); and Metastasio is a striking instance, even with the disadvantage of having 
to treat three or fou\- stanzas, of a felicitous and just combination of the words with 
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Composition is, in general, considered beyond the reach 
of ordinary pupils. There is no satisfactory reason for this. 
It has arisen from too great an extension of the term — too 
high an estimate of fhe difficulties of preparatory studies. 
Yet there is surely a difference to be observed between com¬ 
position, in its elementary sense, and instrumentation — be- 


the musical sounds. In these countries, with some fe^^ distinguished exceptions, 
such as Moore, Bailey, &c., the total neglect of tliis principle is conspicuous. 
A more discordant marriage cannot well be conceived, than the marriage of our 
“ music with immortal verse.” Not only is the second stanza almost always ill 
adapted, but the words often of each lin?. The musical accent scarcely ever 
coincides with the verbal — sometimes it is at direct variance — the emphasis is 
lavished on “withs,” “froms,” ands,” “fors,” and « bys,” while “principals 
behind like lacqueys wait.” Expression in such cases is impossible. It can 
never advance beyond a general cloudy colouring; all nice individual touches 
are absurd, or lost. The music generally means nothing but music. The air is 
hoard and applauded and the words read afterwards, or frequently (and it is 
what they frequently deserve) not at all. Some attribute this to the composer 
usually having to follow the poet. Perhaps so: though, unless the poet were also 
a musician, I doubt much whether, by reversing it, either verse or music would 
much gain. There is a deeper cause: the abuse is borne, the principle is not 
felt. Nor are these errors of the composer, at all retritwed by the performer. 
On the contrary, they are considerably enhanced by new abuses of his own. 
Not only are the words unaccentuated, unarticulated, bqjt sometimes there are 
no words at all. Instead thereof (especially with Lady performers) we have their 
shadows, a sort of general slur over, as if it were quite improper, words should 
pierPe through music; they are determined (unlike Ctesaris reader) to sing 
when they sing, and to read wnen they read, but never to hazard such an incon¬ 
gruity as the combination of both.^ Add to this, the malapropos i;ppiration, often 
in the most emphatic part of the musical phrase (pardonable, perhaps, in some 
instanced, from weakness of organisation), the meagreness, effort, and phin ; and 
it will be diflicult not to perceive, at every note, that they are speaking a foreign 
idiom, little understood, and not at all felt. Hear an Italian, on the contrary. 
She speaks her music, and sings her words ; or rather, they Jlow from her, both 
sung and spoken, — clear, liquid, distinct, and yet music, — as if she^erely 
thought aloud—as if, oppressed with delight, she breathed. There, music is 
colour added to outline; it has a signification; every word, and note, beside its 
general expression, has that precise and peculiar one which it derives from its 
position. With us, it is patch on patch; brilliant, agreeable, as colours har¬ 
moniously united will be; but nothing but colour,—mindless, meaningles.s, 
without shape. Is this to be attributed to an anti-musical organisation, the 
favourite theory of our detractors? No ; but to what so easily assumes its ap¬ 
pearance,—an anti-musical Education. We make instruments; singing 
machines, not singers (I do not, of course, speak of professional Eddeation) ; yet 
of what use is all that? The finest ear and voice are only meai^; mind, passiryi, 
expression, are the ends. 
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tween composition of a single simple melody, and composition 
where harmony becomes requisite. The first is only an 
application of the most obvious rules, and may almost go 
‘^pari passu” with elementary instruction; the second, though 
difficult, may be mastered by good methods,, with facility. 
Logi^r’s system of teaching has proved, that even very young 
children may completely penetrate its mysteries. Instrument¬ 
ation, indeed, is another matter. There, expression, practice, 
and talent of the highest order are requisite. The composer, 
in writing his score, must not only hear his instruments, but 
hear them all together ; all bit by bit composition, every thing 
less than this simultaneous impression, will bear, how'ever it 
may be disguised, the appearance of that “ stento ” and arti¬ 
ficial, which is the greatest fault an art can have, whose principal 
charm is the sensation it communicates of impulse and inspir¬ 
ation. But every one is not called on to write Operas or 
Oratorios. Because we cannot write a Tragedy, is that a 
reason why we should not write a theme ? 

Much, necessarily, of these higher developements must be 
left to middle and superior, but particularly to special Educa¬ 
tion ; but by no means ajl. I see no reason why, vocal music 
being admitted as an integral portion of Elementary Educa¬ 
tion, not only simple'melodic composition, but harmonic also, 
may not be made a part. Innumerable opportunities for®the 
exercise of both arise every day, in the occupations of a public 
school. ‘ It •cannot, of course, be •'expected that every boy 
should have an equal taste and feeling for music; few have 
an equally good voice and ear.* But the best may be selected, 


Ijiffercnce of musical organisation is perceptible not merely between indi¬ 
viduals and families, but even between provinces. In France, for instance, it Ijas 
been remarked, that Picardy furnishes the best basses; Languedoc, and especially 
Toulouse, tenors and counter-tenors, scarcely to be found elsewhere 3 and Bur¬ 
gundy, and Iranche-Comt4, female voices of the greatest compass and purity. 
Yet education bears a large share in these contrasts. French audiences, twenty 
years ago, imagined that the orchestra played in unison with the singers; a state 
of ear as singular on one side, as that of Mozart on the other, who in a crowded 
orchestra at Marseilles started up to correct, during the performance of one of 
his operas, rf single false note. They would scarcely make such a mistake at 
pijpsent. Much ^f our presumed anti-musical tendencies may be of the same 
nature, and yield to tlie same remedy active culture. The causes, indeed, are 
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and taught to sing in parts. Harmonies of a simple kind, 
few singers, those well chosen, diligently exercised, and more 
with the view of pleasure than application, would soon create 
in every school, as in Switzerland, a very fair choir. If, too, 
we add to this;|the cultivation of instrumental music, which 
should be indulged wherever decided dispositions were evinc¬ 
ed, with each choir gradually* be combined an efficient 

little band. A better preservative of pure morals — a more 
delightful addition to their innocent amusements — a more 
cheerful stimulant to all their exercises, whether of labour, 
study, or religion ~ can scarcely be devised. Nor would its 
effects be confined to the schodl-room or to childhood; it 
would soon penetrate the paternal dwelling; in another ge¬ 
neration it would be natural to the land. To some, such an 
accession to the intellectual gratifications of the lower orders 
may appear trifling; but its benefits would pass far beyond 
them. Natural taste is not the appanage of a class — it is an 
aggregate of the feelings and opinions of all. The most 
refined and sensitive talent, the least apparently within the 
perception of the multitude, is yet indirectly ^dependent upon 
them for its reward—therefore for its perfection. The 
highest transcendantelism in ipusic must often appeal to the 
“ million.” It is, then, of some importance even to these 
purists, that their audiences, their judges, should be better 
qualified. But what is this compared to its moral effects ? — 
to its religious ? In Germany they are indissolmbly united. 
How many yield to the music, who, perhaps would have 
resisted the dogma ?' 


widely diffused. 1, The jobbing system of our professors and putlltidiers* 
2. The deficiency of academies and conservatories for the study of the higher 
branches. 3. The total neglect of musical education ih our elementary schools, 
'^e two last^mentioned deficiencies should be, and may be, corrected. Thdr 
correction would ultimately lead to the correction of the first. 

* “ On parviendra de cette manidre, k faire chanter convenablement dans 
1 eglise, k ennoblir les id^es, k toucher les cceurs, a dvincer les mauvaises chansons 
populaires, a reformer morale publiqii^.’* Manuelf ^c., c. vii. art. 4. To 
effect this fully, however, it will not be sufiScfent to teach. As in reading we 
roust accustom the young reader to good books, so in music we must accustom. 
the young singer to good songs. Ncegeli has added to his bourse a valuable 
VOL. I. 
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In this brief outline, we have been ostensibly confined 
to the first great division of Intellectual Education — the 
Rational; but it must not be supposed that from the whole 
or any part of this course it has intended to exclude the se¬ 
cond — or the JEsthetic. On the contrary, thorgh considered, 
for the sake of clearness,*separately, the two branches are in 
fact inseparable. Not one of the studies to which we have 
referred but in its higher departments is intimately interwoven 
with it; some even in their elementary processes — others, 
such as Drawing, Architecture, Music, the moment they 
cease to be elementary, and advance beyond the me¬ 
chanical — become, I may almost say exclusively, -iEsthetical. 
The importance, therefore, of this division is scarcely inferior 
to the first — without it, the most technical study is curtailed 
of its full utility, and all of their intellectual and moral 
beauty. The cold skeleton of knowledge is given; but it 
wants the muscle, and the flesh, and the “ purple light ” of 
youth — the breathing spirit of life within, by wliich the 
man is distinguished from the machine, and wisdom from bar¬ 
ren information.. Yet of all departments of Education, there 
is none in this country, I must again repeat, more completely 
neglected. Even where parti^il admissions of its utility are 
made, there is a totill inefficiency and ignorance exhibited in 
its application. Few studies are supposed from their nature 
to be susceptible of its*^ association \ the habit of regarding 
every things in its direct profit-and-k)ss view, without reference 
to general ulterior influences, has still further abridged that 


Appendix of national airs, with appropriate words for the use of schools. The 
Frencl^primary schools are provided with similar collections. We have nothing 
of the kind ; but we are extremely deficient in elementary books of all descrip¬ 
tions in this department. Logier’s and Schneider’s treatises (the last is much 
used in Germany) are too large for young pupils. Dr, Busby’s Catechism^ though 
accurate, is difficult; and, besides, it is a catechism. Dr. Crotch (author of the 
Oratorio of Palestine) published in 1812 his ** Elements of ComposUion they 
are for a higher branch of the art. A selection from all these, on the plan of 
Naegeli’s, and with illustrations and appendix, similar to his, would, if well 
compiled afid harmonised, be a rtiost valuable manual to the teacher. But who 
i%to teach our teachers? This is the question we have to ask at every step. We 
shall see later how this is provided for in other countries. 
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number. Thus between both, its practical power is almost 
reduced to nothing. It ought to be a principal object in all 
Education reforms to restore it. How is this to be effected ? 

Esthetics are the education of the feelings, in reference to 
our intellectual and moral faculties and operations. They 
necessarily apply to the whole spiritual man. We shall have 
later to consider them in their connection with Moral Educa¬ 
tion— we are here confined to their application to the objects 
of Rational. It may appear to some a preposterous attempt 
to connect the feelings in any shape with several of these 
branches. Many are purely mechanical in the estimation of 
those who have most successfully cultivated them; and cannot, 
in their opinion, by any refinement be sublimated into objects 
of the sensibilities or affections. It looks like talking of the 
loves of the Triangles,” to speak of combining any serious 
culture of this portion of our nature with the severer mathe¬ 
matical sciences, or even with the minutim of Grammar, 
Syntax, &c. Poetry and Eloquence, and the Arts invite 
the connection, but the Imagination acts as the inter¬ 
mediate. The severer sciences stand bluffly opposed to all 
advances, even of Imagination herself. But this is but a 
partial view of their extent ajid applications. They are not 
des mots vains et decharnez, ou il n*y a point de prinse, 
rieiT qui vous esveille I’esprit;” on the contrary, they are, 
with all their forbidding appearances, subjects where Tame 
treuve ou mordre, et ou se paistre” — provided a proper 
course be taken to excite and direct it* We have already 
seen with what facility, by means of a judicious process, the 
study even of n’eading, and still more of the mother tongue, 
may be directed to the most useful JEsthetic purposes. Not 
a step which does not present to the young mind sorlf? new 


* ** Cest grand cas,” says Montaigne, with his usual good sense, que les 
clioses en soyent U, en iiostre siecle, que la philosophic ce soit jusques aux 
gents d*entendement un nom vain et fantastique, qui se treuve de nul usage et de 
nul prix, et par opinion, et par effect. Je croy que ces ergotismes en sont 
cause, qui ont saisi ses avenues. Ota a grand tort de la pelndre inaccessible 
aux enfants et d’un visage refrongn^, sourcilleux, et terrible; qui me I’a niasqu^e, 
de ce faulx visage, pasle, et hideux ? 11 n’est rien plus gay, j)lus gaillard, plus 
cnjou4, et a peu que je ne die follastre,” &c. &c. Essais, 1. 1. d. 25. 

0.2 
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Stimulant to the highest order of feelings. Similar conse¬ 
quences may with the same ease be drawn from the clear 
connection and irrefragable demonstrations of Mathematics. 
The beauty of a geometrical problem may be felt as well 
‘ as comprehended. The perfect beauty of tru|;h — the sub¬ 
limity of its interminable chains, filling space and lengthening 
out through eternity — lAay penetrate the moral as well as 
the intellectual portion of soul. Natural history may be made, 
by a thousand examples of the Beautiful and Perfect, not 
only an eloquent commentary on all the great attributes of 
the Creator, but a series of the most affecting lessons on the 
social and domestic virtues —the harmony of all being — 
the nice adaptation of effects to causes — the utility of all 
things — the order, and joy, and happiness which breathes 
and almost exults in every thing around us. From History, 
and its accompaniment, Geography, if not a loftier, a more 
active and energetic influence may be evoked. We there 
read our own nature, dissect the multitudinous man, give 
body and life to our most inward sympathies, and see every 
affection of our (y)mplicated spirit pass in vivid drama before 
us. To unravel this, and gradually to ascend through all 
the tangled web,* to the Providence which holds the thread 
of all in his hands, is •j^erhaps the amplest and most impressive 
Esthetic course for old or young student which can be selected. 
But Literature and the krts, as already has been remarked, 
are jEstheties themselves. The mechanical portion of either, 
with respect to the rest, should be considered as absolutely 
no more than the vestibule which opens into the splendors 
of a magnificent temple. The divinity and the worship is 
*u^iihin. It is there, indeed, that the fullness of its glory, if 
with^ue ritual, and earnest adoration it be invoked, will 
descend. Every indication of this spiritual excellence should 
be habitually pointed out to the eye of the pupil. Whether 
under the manifestation of poetry, sculpture, or painting, 
from the earliest period he should be taught not to remain 
contented with their externals only, but to look behind the 
veil. Poetry should be interpreted by Sculpture, Painting, 
ai^d Music; they, in turn, by Poetry: they should be con¬ 
sidered earthly idioms only, of the one celestial tongue. All 
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that creates their inward might, that gives them their divine 
purity and beauty — all that constitutes the true brightness 
of their all-fashioning fire, should be the unceasing object 
of his reverent, but ardent, inquiry. It is thus he will 
gradually draiv them into himself, and think thetn, and speak 
them, and act them: it is thus thafriEsthetics will become an 
almost secondary morality; it is fhus the grosser man may 
be melted off by the spiritual, and all the finer perceptions 
and higher sensibilities of our nature allowed their true ascent 
to the source from which they are — unclogged by the 
weight and untarnished by the sliminess of our mortality. 

Every school ought to be supplied to such degree, as its cir* 
cumstances may warrant, with objects of art. In the Elementary 
schools, a few of the more remarkable busts of our great 
men — a certain number of familiar but well executed engrav¬ 
ings, connected especially with national recollections or do¬ 
mestic manners,— should be associated with maps of geogra¬ 
phy, history, zoology, &c. We constantly complain of the 
indifference of our people, not merely to the cultivation of 
the fine arts, but even to their preservatiop. In our towns, 
statues are maimed, if not protected by iron bars and an 
ever-vigilant police; in our cjiurches, fees are exacted as bar¬ 
riers against the indiscriminate vulgar ;'in our palaces, tickets 
arid permissions are necessary, in order to secure the pro¬ 
prietor against all chance of injury*to his property; we have 
no nice instincts amongst our people — no nalional love of* 
the fine arts, to rely on — to appeal to. In Italy, every 
man is a protector of these productions, for every man is an 
admirer. The Vatican on Sundays is crowded with Sabine 
mountaineers, quietly enjoying their walk through the noble 
works of sculpture and painting with which its galleries are 
so profusely adorned. The festival of the Adobbo of Bo¬ 
logna has year after year taken place, without a scratch 
occurring to a single picture. * Yet our shops are open, and 
our parks uninjured. The reason of the difference is simple: 

i * The Octave of Corpus Christi. During its continuance, tho most precious 
paintings and tapestry are hung up in the public streets. See in the second j)art 
of this work, under the head of Italy, for more ample details. 

O ^ 
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our Education is commeyxial^ but not cesthetic. To complain 
of the effect is puerile: it is to complain that we reap what 
we have sown. A habit of seeing and understanding — but 
above all, of feeling these pleasures at an early period, would 
make them pleasures during the remainder of life. Bull baits, 
and boxing matches, and cock-fights, might perhaps still 
continue; but this would*be one more means of weaning the 
people from those gladiatorial amusements natural only to 
an uncivilised or degenerate populace. Though we should 
not form a nation of amateurs, which is not to be looked for, 
we should form a nation capable of knowing and loving the 
arts; we should multiply tUe moral tendencies; we should 
augment the moral pleasures in a word, we should raise 
the entire being many degrees higher in the spiritual scale. 

In the higher schools, these supplies should be abundant. 
Each school should possess, as far as its means permitted, a gal¬ 
lery of casts, a good collection of engravings, a few paintings, 
but, above all, what is certainly within the reach of every school, 
however humble, an entire set of plasters from ancient gems. 
They are the be^t history of art — the best teachers of my¬ 
thology ; the most interesting commentators of the “ spirit” 
of ancient literature in every br^ch; but, above all, they are 
the creators of a p^fect taste ^—touchstones by which we 
may test its existence and quality — the truest scale to keep 
us up to the real tone of antiquity. They constitute “ style,” 
in its most cfbsolute sense — the ideal embodied into reality. 
An application of this simple expedient would throw an im¬ 
mediate charm over what is now, in almost all our schools, 
unredeemed, and, apparently, unredeemable barrenness.— 
Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, would no longer be mere 
schodPbooks and task-books — they would again, despite of 
grammars and lexicons, to the young imagination, become 
poets. As models for drawing in the ^Esthetic branches of 
the art, nothing can be imagined better.* Sculpture is limited 
in its effects: to the young eye it is colossal. But the col- 

* I heard David say, that he hardly evir sat down to the first conception of a 
work, withouf having a number of these “ sulphurs” (zolfi) pasted on his canvas. 
Tl^y form, indeec^ a complete dictionary of ancient, and as they are now con¬ 
tinued, in the Roman collections, a very tolerable one of modem art. 
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lection of ancient gems form a perfect anthology of every 
variety, and each exquisite, either as groups or single figures; 
and all so proportioned as to be within the reach of all. 
Models also, as already mentioned, of the most celebrated 
monuments afe indispensable. It is utterly impossible ever 
to understand antiquity without tl\em. Potter may give the 
proportions, but can never give any distinct idea of the form 
or effect of an ancient Theatre, or a Basilica —a single half 
hour’s study of the model will so impress! it, that the student 
need hardly recur to it again. Indeed, an entire architec¬ 
tural series, from the rude rustic wooden support, to the 
full floridity of the Antonine Composite — with a similar pro¬ 
gression of the Gothic, from the Pisan, Moorish and Saxon, 
down through our Norman and Tudor varieties, to the 
present day, would be a most useful accession to our school 
museums. Relievo plans of the chief ancient towns, such as 
Athens, Syracuse, Alexandria, Rome, Constantinople, would 
be also requisite. Nor from these collections should be 
excluded specimens of the objects of most frequent recurrence 
in the ancient classics. How many have all their lives been 
reading and writing of “ togas,” and “ fibulas*,” and “ pateras,” 
without any distinct idea of the thihg itself? All this is not 
only of easy application, but t should also think of very easy 
attainment The demand once exhibited by our schools 
and teachers, we shoufd soon have,»I am confident, from the 
industry and ingenuity, of our tradesmen, a, very ample- 
supply.* 

This, however, is the mechanism, or the instruments only, 
of -Esthetic Education : the education itself requires a more 
spiritual developement. The teacher should not limit him- 

These architectural sets might easily be accomplished by our expert turners. 
The models of buildings would require to be executed in cork; of cities, in papier 
rnach^,’* and coloured after nature. They might be made to any scale from a 
mile to an inch, 100 yards to an inch, &c. but in all casea they should be strictly 
exact. I saw Fauvel execute one of great beauty, and on a very large scale, of 
Athens; and the Swiss mountain regions have repeatedly been so modelled. 
Small panoramas, also, of the now c(ilebrated towns would be no small addition 
to the ** mobilier” of our higher schools. The expense of purchase would not 
be considerable, and room in the country not being an object of much concern, 
the principal objection would be obviated. 

O 4 
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self to mere external applications; he should endeavour to 
conduct the pupil in every instance, where an opportunity 
permits, to the inward meaning — the animating principle — 
of the science or art. In some instances, such as Natural His¬ 
tory, these almost rise at once from the subject; and, where- 
ever they do, as slight inculcations as possible will be the best: 
the same also in the broader traits of history, &c. &c.; too 
great solicitude prepares the pupil — he sees in it decided 
artifice — it degenerates into cant. Nothing so fulsome as 
the eternal ‘‘ moral ” at the end of every observation. It 
loses all its force, like the burthen of a ballad, by being 
thus lavished. This is one' reason why any work so osten¬ 
tatiously pious as Bossuet’s Universal History, does not in 
general produce all the good effect which might be antici¬ 
pated. There is a visible design, and, of course, in order to 
support it, system throughout. Such impressions, are ex¬ 
ceedingly injurious to the moral purposes of education; 
more anti-aesthetical productions cannot be conceived. Let 
the facts be clearly stated; their connection made obvious, 
in as simple and as true^ and as impartial a manner as 
possible; and the child then allowed to draw his con¬ 
clusions for hiijnself. All your duty is limited to the 
leading him in one **01' two instances to these deductions, 
showing him the road, and placing the end of the clue by such 
statements as the above in his hand. In the more complicated 
portions off History, a nicer degiy^e of inquiry, and more 
assistance may be allowable. Many historic actions receive, 
from their connection with others, so many reflex lights, that 
it requires a more embracing view, as well ap a more ex¬ 
perienced and keen eye, than a child can be supposed to 
possess, to detach the accidental from the essential, and to 
keep the pupil unconfused by these accessories to the true 
Esthetics of his subject. In Literature and the Arts, the task 
of pupil and teacher naturally and easily combine. Once the 
habit has been acquired of looking for interpreters, not to the 
Lexicon, but to the collateral arts, the pupil will eagerly 
pursue it of himself^ and often suggest new views and vivid 
illustrations even to the teacher. If Greek tragedy be said 
to have its noblest representative in the self-enjoying repose 
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and sacred stateliness of Greek sculpture, so are the more 
vehement, direct, and active passions, divine and human, of 
the Homeric poems, exhibited in their most vigorous forms, 
in the paintings especially of the earlier Greek and Etruscan 
vases. Here|is an almost boundless paraphrase.of the whole 
mind of the primitive age. The v^ry horses are not merely 
heroic, but Homeric — they hate the spirit of those of 
Achilles, the beauty of those of Rhesus; the warriors are all 
engaged in the man-to-man encounter of mortal combat; the 
gods are glorified men, sweeping before them hosts and 
cities, but swept away in turn by each other, or by their own 
uncontrollable passions. Not 6 nly has Olympus come down 
to Troy, but Troy has gone up to Olympus. Every thing 
is positive, absolute, energetic. Flaxman could not have 
more happily selected for his illustrations than from such 
sources ; he knew those waters well: and “ pleno se proluit” 
— he drank deep. It was there only that Homer was to be 
found: it is in the old Stutgardt and other paintings and 
monuments of Germany that we can best understand the 
Faust and Fridolin of her poetry. In like manner, Virgil 
and Horace may be traced in the Augustan bas reliefs; Seneca 
and Claudian, in the alabasters and porphyries, in the display 
and corruptions of the lowef Caesars } Dante, in the stern 
and solemn of his own Gothic age; Tasso and Ariosto, in 
the revived literary refinement of the Leos and Lorenzos, 
&c. This habit of constant comparison and reciprocal illus¬ 
tration will multiply not only the materials of knowledge; 
but sharpen, to a keener sense, the perception of every 
description of moral and intellectual beauty. It will pre¬ 
serve the fair and gentle play of the kindly affections; it 
will fix the mind upon the pure, and bright, and geftferous, 
and lofty of our nature; it will preserve that harmony be¬ 
tween all our faculties and operations, which ought so much 
to be the object of our solicitude: in one word, it will add 
to strength, grace, — to reason, feeling; and thus attaining 
in all its fulness the great object of intellectual, associate it 
insensibly, but intimately, with the next branch — Moral 
Education. * 

Such is the outline (though, I fear, a very faint and inade-^ 
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quate one, but to which I am confined by the limits of the 
work) of the nature and amount of the hncndedge^ which I 
consider essential to a good Intellectual Education. I now 
proceed to the mode in which it should be communicated, or 
to the second point under consideration — Inst|*uction. 

There are three desciptions of Instruction; 1. Individual; 
2. Simultaneous; 3. Mutual. We shall examine each. 

1. Individual Instruction is, in some particulars, the best. 
The value of Instruction often depends, more upon the 
receiver, than upon the giver; at all events, and in all cases, 
upon their adaptation to each other. The avenue to one 
child’s mind is not the same as to that of another. Each must 
be studied; and that study is not matter of a glance. A 
child is often more difficult to be deciphered than a man. 
If this be true, it follows that individual teaching has great 
advantages, wherever it is practicable, over most others. But 
this is not the case in schools. To call up boy after boy, and 
to put each through his lesson, is giving and hearing tasks 
individually, but not teaching. A master following this pro¬ 
cess, will, at the pnd of the year, know just as little of his 
pupils, as when he began. “ Come like shadows, so depart,” 
— is often soberly and prosaically true. In a small school, 
indeed, this difficulty,*by a zealous and intelligent master, may 
probably be overcome; and in such cases individual instruction 
would, no doubt, be unbbjectionable*; but then the school 
must be verj small. Where it is •therwise, the evil, I am 
afraid, is irremediable; and it is not only an evil, but the fertile 
principle of many others. What is the boy to do, or rather 
the boys, whilst the single pupil is before the single master ? 
How many cries for attention; for order; for silence ! 
WhafSndifferenoe to these cries; what indolence, careless¬ 
ness — listlessnessj on every side, but within the immediate 
sacrosanct precincts of the pulpit, or desk ! But what is 
the effect of all this on the pupil under examination, and on 
his examiner ? What are the effects on his temper — on his 
intelligence — on his conduct?^ Task-repetition is fatal to 
any thing Jike natural impulse; but repetition with endless 
distractions and interruptions, — repetition from which 
every thing like mind is excluded—is a punishment, a 
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torture, worse than that of the tread-mill itself. The pupil 
considers himself the victim, reluctantly forced from his 
playfellows, incapable of perceiving any sort of utility in 
all these exercises, and thinking only how, and when, he may 
best escape fi4)m their infliction. The master, on his side, is 
regarded as the executioner, and* exposed to the half-sup- 
pressd gibe, or, in all cases, to the smothered detestation of 
of his pupils. Is this a position for either? Are these the 
appropriate rewards of the master; are these the forming 
exercises of the scholar ? I can see in all this, nothing but 
an immense waste of precious time — great abuse of means — 
great injury to intellect and character — great perversion of 
all the true purposes of education.* This, in large schools, is 
inevitable; —but why not, then, have small ones ? We are too 
economical a generation for that. If we could educate by 
steam, and by millions, no matter how badly, provided it were 
also cheaply, I have little doubt we should risk the experi¬ 
ment, and congratulate ourselves on the happy audacity of 
the thought. It would diminish the national debt, by some 
few hundreds of pounds, and our reports would look as 
creditable on the table of the House — as they do now. 
Who is there that does not feel that Education is but a 
section of Finance ? “ Yirtuspost numrhos.’' Our purses first, 
and our minds afterwards. If both objects can be accomplished, 
so much the better; but at all events, and under all circum¬ 
stances, our purses. 

This being the case, we have only to consider how the evil 
may be alleviated. Two remedies are recommended: Simul¬ 
taneous, and Mutual Instruction. 

2. Simultaneous Instruction* — The inconvenience to which 
we have just alluded, — a large school and a single maStfer, — 
first suggested this expedient to Pestalozzi.f “ He pronounced 

* “ L’enseignement individuel est jug6 depuis long-temps comme tout-a-fait 
d4fectueux et devant 6tre banni des4coles publiques.” Code de Prinu 

1834. p, I4g, See also, Manuel de Vln$t» Prim.y 2me partie, c. 1. art. 3. 

t Pestalozai, however, was not the first who introduced this method; it owes 
its origin to Lasalle, the founder of the “ Congregation of Christian Doctrine.” 
The first school where it was applied was founded at Rheims, m 1680. The 
Brothers of this society have constantly adhered to it, but htwe profited by juch 
ameliorations as the spirit of the times has successively introduced. 
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every thing to his pupils loudly and distinctly, and was thus 
led to the idea of making them draw, write, and work at the 
same time!' * The effect he describes as meteoric,” pro¬ 
ducing a sudden revolution in the child’s mind, and at once 
rousing hinr to the fullest intellectual activity.! It has long 
since been adopted in oui? Infant, and other schools, but not 
with equal success. The* cause is obvious. Union, simul¬ 
taneous action of any kind — clapping of hands, stamping of 
feet — has a great charm for all classes and ages, but espe¬ 
cially for the uncultivated, and very young. The most mo¬ 
notonous air delights a child, and a savage. I doubt whether 
an anchor could be heaved without the sailors’ call and chorus. 
The measuring of time, though low in the intellectual scale, 
is an ingredient of the delight which all combined movement 
produces. If we add to this, tone, we have the elements of 
music; and if to music, the feelings of kindly affection or 
religious aspiration, the impression becomes one of the most 
powerful of which we are susceptible. Pestalozzi was then 
right in making use of so powerful a lever in education. But 
Pestalozzi knew jvhere to stop. He carried it as far as it 
would go, but no farther. He applied it only to very young 
children, and not on every occasion. He never used it for 
the purpose of bringing a subject for the Jirst time before his 
pupils, but confined it solely to repetition. The analysis was 
first gone through, sep&rately, by each child: the lesson 
written down by the master on the board; — then simul-- 
taneoudy for the first time expressed by the pupils — 
then rubbed out, and sung from recollection; and some¬ 
times, finally, in place of it, a new numbec or analysis 
substituted extempore. All this materially differs from the 
sing-Stmg repetition of pence tables, multiplication tables, &c. 
&c., but especially from the hymns, religious or otherwise, 
which children of that age can scarcely understand, but which 
are nearly universal in our public schools. So far from such 
methods being Pestalozzian, they are a libel on Pestalozzi. 
They are empty forms — but not Education. 

But though repetition una voce^ and the Teacher’s board, 
go^far to brin^ into harmony of thought and action a whole 

Mother’s Manual. 
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school, however numerous, and so multiply exceedingly the 
power of the teacher, yet it was soon discovered that its ap¬ 
plication was limited, and that the moment that children had 
got beyond the elements, a more specific degree of instruc¬ 
tion became Requisite. How was this to be accomplished ? 
The master could not teach each individual pupil: simulta¬ 
neous instruction was inadequate: *to multiply his assistants 
was beyond his means. He adopted the only expedient left 
him. The elder pupils were taught, ahd trained to teach 
the younger. He called in the aid of Mutual Instruction. 

3. Mutual Instruction, — Few methods have been more 
over-rated and under-rated, bbth in their principles and 
applications, than this same method of Mutual Instruction. 
On its first introduction, it had all the fashionable celebrity 
of a new discovery.* It was described as the philosopher’s 
stone in education; the single process by which every thing 
was possible, and every result, a benefit. We are at present 
somewhat more sober — many of these early glories have 
been eclipsed. The German Educationists especially, have 
pronounced themselves very strongly against its pretensions.f 
On the other side, they are as vehemently supported, 
by Pfere Girard, and the nn^jority*of the Pestalozzi school 
on the Continent, and by the numerous disciples of Bell 
and Lancaster in these countries. The Germans consider 
this method, of utility, only, whefe popular education is 
exceedingly in arrear- but at the best, a *mere palli¬ 
ative, incapable of ever supplying the people with a real 
practical education. Its methods of reading, writing, and 
calculation, they alledge, are most imperfect. Religious in¬ 
struction is limited to the letter, which kills, and altogether 
wants the spirit, which keeps alive. It adds nothing ‘i.o the 
moral influence of the teacher — nothing to the developement 
of feeling or character in the pupil. The most insignificant 

The pretensions of Dr. Bell to this honour have been already touched on; 
they will be further noticed under the head of England, France, &c. 

t See also the opinions of the French, or, rather, of the French government, of 
1829, on the defects and abuses of this method : — *Ma plus mauvaise de toutes 
les methodes, celle qui est la cause habituclle de lant d’abus and*de desordres,” 
&c. Ciretdaire du Ministre, en date du 31 Janvierf 182^. Tlie Educaifon 
Code of Leo XII. art. 299. prohibits it. 
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country schoolmaster in Germany does as much for true edu¬ 
cation, as the entire system of Bell or Lancaster. No Ger¬ 
man, at all acquainted with the schools of his country, would 
for a moment think of recommending a system so utterly 
insufficient t© form men, much more Christianfs, &c. These 
judgments, harsh as undoybtedly they are, have been in many 
instances but too much justified by facts. Many of the Mutual 
Instruction schools, both in France and England, deservedly 
come under the ceiiSure. At the same time, it is going too 
far, to attach these demerits to the system itself. There are 
many cases in great degree exempt from them — and which 
fully show the practicability of applying the method,* not only 
with safety, but with unquestionable benefit. The great diffi¬ 
culty, is to find Monitors or Teachers amongst the pupils, suffi¬ 
ciently well qualified for their task. If education were nothing 
more than a series of lessons by heart, a mere discipline of the 
memory, the want could easily be supplied: a certain number 
of Rep4titeurs’’ might be trained, as in France, for the pur¬ 
pose : but when, even in the exercises of the memory, reason 
necessarily mingles — when the whole course of education is 
essentially rational—it is rare to find teachers (scarcely older 
than their scholaKs) sufficiently advanced to comprehend the 
full value of their pupils’ answers, to correct their judgment, 
and to put them in the way of self-teaching, and discovery. 
If this difficulty were insurmountable, Mutual Instruction 
would be ve»y limited in its application : its utility would be 
restricted to a very minor department of education, indeed. 
Various efforts have accordingly been made, to bring under 
the immediate action of Mutual Instruction, Reading, Gram¬ 
mar, Arithmetic, &c., still, however, continuing to de- 
gradcrlhem to mere mechanical operations. But a worse 
expedient could not have been adopted. It retrograded 
instead of advancing education —it was worse than either 
the individual or simultaneous methods. Under the two 
latter, the pupil was at least in direct relation with the 
master, and if, by any circumstance, he happened to be a 
man of intelligence, there was a chance, he might, by occa¬ 
sional explanations, correct the vices of the system, and 
introduce some intellectual elements into the dry verbal forms. 
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with which the youthful mind was hampered. Prom this 
chance, by the French method, he was of course excluded. 
The pupils were still confined to technicalities, but in com¬ 
munication principally with each other. M. Ordinaire at¬ 
tempted a remedy. He proposed dividing the departments; 
leaving the rational portion of education to the master — the 
technical, to the monitors. This Arrangement, certainly su¬ 
perior to what it was intended to supersede, had still serious 
blemishes. Is it possible, in all cases, id make this division? 
and if so, of how small a burthen would such an arrangement 
relieve the master ? If he must still continue to conduct the 
rational portion of education, he may be said to conduct 
education altogether. He must, therefore, recur to the si-* 
multaneous methods, submitting to all their inconveniences, 
or give up teaching, not merely schools of 600 or 500 pupils, 
but schools of 50, or even less. The principle of the original 
error was still persevered in. The only way by which it could 
really be got rid of, was not by adapting the teaching to the 
monitors, but by adapting the monitors to the teaching. This 
could only be effected by giving them such extra instruction 
as would render them quite adequate to the task. Such was 
the improvement suggestedjy and adopted .by P^re Girard. 
But how was this extra instruction to be given ? If teachers 
were to be employed in teaching teachers, it would not ma¬ 
terially abridge their dwn labour, ahd must naturally restrict 
the benefit of instruction a comparatively few. * Pere Girard 
had not relied on this alone. He adopted another expedient, 
which rendered it nearly unnecessary. Far from thinking, 
that monitorsvshould be restricted to exercises of the memory, 
he was deeply persuaded of their perfect competency to con¬ 
duct the exercises of the reason. But in both they reifuired 
to be guided. This he proposed to effect, not so much by 
oral instruction, as by a series of books especially written for 
their use, and so clear and well graduated, and in such close 
relation with the course to be pursued, as at once to enable them 
to appreciate the full value of every answer. The expedient, 
in great degree removed the objection of age and,incapacity. 
But the master himself did not therefore abdicate his func- 
tions. On the contrary, he was at all times ready, not 
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only to explain away all doubts and to settle all disputes, but 
also, to examine compositions, especially in the higher classes, 
to direct in the delicacies of criticism and taste, and in deve¬ 
loping, wherever requisite, the more complicated parts of 
every branch of education. This experiment,!' the only one 
till then tried which reajily struck at the root of the evil, 
met with corresponding Success. The problem which con¬ 
tinued so long to bafHe the ingenuity of educationists, was 
thus to a great degrfee solved. With the advantages of public 
instruction, were in great measure combined, the advantages 
of individual. 

In the higher classes, PA*e Girard added personal pre¬ 
paratory instruction, in training the monitors; and this prac¬ 
tice has been adopted with the best results in the High School 
of Edinburgh. Professor Pillans suggests, that, ‘‘ in com¬ 
mencing new arrangements, the schoolmaster should invari¬ 
ably devote a portion of his time, after or before school hours, 
or in the evening at his own house, to instruct them in their 
duties, and charge them, as it were, with the knowledge, 
which they are to diffuse, next school meeting, over the class 
or section to which they are appointed.’’* This, however, 
will only be occasionally required, wherever Pere Girard’s 
system is fully in operation. * 

The other objections have little reference to the system 
itself. They arise out <5f the ignorahce and selfishness of 
parents, and*the fears and prejudices of masters. Many still 
believe that the Mutual Instruction system is a scheming 
devise of the teacher to shift the burthen from his own indo¬ 
lent shoulders, to those of others. They will not allow their 
children to be defrauded of the share of schooling to which 
they tire entitled — nor permit them to perform the unpaid 
drudgery of another. The masters regard it as a perilous 
innovation: it is new; and every thing is perilous, which is 
not in favour with parents or guardians. 

Throwing out of consideration all this nonsense, and taking 
it for granted that the real oWections have been in great 
degiee ov^icome, it must be admitted, that the system of 


Principles of Elementary Teaching. P. 117, note. 
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Mutual Instruction possesses very numerous advantages, in 
large public schools, over all others. Pupils, monitors, master, 
all benefit, and not merely intellectually, but morally. Thepupils 
and the monitors both learn, and both in the most effective and 
agreeable maijiner—and both learn constantly and methodi¬ 
cally. The pupils are taught by poi-sons of their own age, and 
as nearly as possible of their own decree of proficiency; an im¬ 
mense advantage when competent, from the fiicilities it affords 
the pupil in proposing his difficulties, and the assurance it gives 
that he will not be distanced altogether by his teacher. The 
monitor derives scarcely less profit from his tuition. It is 
only by exercise and repetition," especially in young minds, 
exposed, as they necessarily must be, to the pressure and 
distraction of a host of new ideas, that knowledge can be 
thoroughly imprinted. Few have the memory of paper —most, 
the memory of stone. But this repetition is by no means verbal. 
On the contrary, it is a recasting, a remodelling of instruction 
already received—a fitting it for use — adapting it for prompt 
and general communication, to others. It is in communicat¬ 
ing knowledge, we best ascertain how much ^e really possess ; 
it is by bringing our money to light, we are enabled to distin¬ 
guish the base from the goqd coin. Each* pupil is thus a 
teacher to the monitor, not less than the*monitor to him. He 
gains, also, by his new position in relation to the master. He 
enjoys largely all the advantages Af individual education. 
He gains it, as the reward of merit; and thus* instruction 
itself becomes, as it should be, not a pain, but the strongest 
stimulant to mental exertion. Nor is the master without his 
share in the general profit. He is spared the tedium of 
technicalism ; — he has no dreary task-work to toil through; 
— he is permitted to use his powers and acquirement'?, in 
a manner the most consonant to his own feelings, and the 
most advantageous to the improvement of his pupils. It is 
quite adifferent thing, hearing the same eternal verb, mangled 
by sixty listless children in succession, and passing from 
circle to circle, witnessing in ^ach the most active exhibition 
of their several faculties, and receiving frequently, from these 
uncontrolled displays, lights for the management of the cha¬ 
racters and understandings of his pupils, quite impossible (if 
VOL. I.-p 
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ever, indeed, they were sought for) under the old systems. 
But these benefits are slight, compared to its moral influence. 
In the old system, the relation in which he stood towards the 
master, necessarily exacted from him habits of- submission; 
but this submission, having for its object the >Mill (often very 
arbitrary) of an individuaj, and fear generally for its motive, 
was of too servile a nature to exalt or develope the moral 
being. The submission under the Mutual Instruction system, 
is paid cheerfully, though to a child, often inferior in position 
and age; and is the expression of the purest and noblest 
feelings of our nature, love of order, respect for the law, 
and a deep conviction of th^ power and rights of intellectual 
superiority. There are few, however humble, who have not 
under their direction, at one period or other of life, one or 
more individuals, and thus are called on to give proofs of good 
feeling, patience, just and discreet exercise of authority; under 
the old systems, the child always called on to obey had no op¬ 
portunity of practising these virtues. The system of Mutual 
Instruction, on the contrary, by alternately placing him in 
the position of teacher and of taught, of superiority and in¬ 
feriority, naturally enforces the exercise of the qualities de¬ 
manded by each^ on one*side the duties of humility and obe- 
dience,and on the other, the modesty, mildness, and impartiality 
which ought always to be inseparable from the exercise of 
power. Each individual: is entrusted with a certain share 
of ability, ndt for his own use only^ but for the use and hap¬ 
piness of his fellows. This truth cannot be too deeply or too 
early imprinted on the young mind, if we would effectively 
strike at the root of that miserable egotism fiiom which the 
great vices of modern Education, and consequently of modern 
Civilization, as we have already urged, proceed: but this was 
scarcely practicable under the old systems. The pupil, solely 
passive, exclusively in communication with the master, had no 
opportunities afforded him of spreading that superabundance 
of life which exists within him largely and usefully abroad. 
The system of Mutual Instruction presents these means. No¬ 
thing caa be more interesting than to see the eagerness with 
wjiich a chiW essays his young powers, the variety of expe¬ 
dients to which he recurs to captivate the attention of his little 
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class, the earnestness with which he labours to infuse into 
their minds the spirit as well as language of instruction: dis¬ 
cipline better calculated cannot be conceived to prepare the 
future parent for the high duty of instructing his children, or 
the future citijcen for assisting in the moral and intellectual 
advancement of his country. • 

It has already been remarked, that the activity, the spirit, 
the pleasure with which all this is carried on, tending natu¬ 
rally to produce great frankness and freccfom of opinion, gives 
the teacher innumerable advantages in the management of 
Intellectual Education. They are still more strikingly of ser¬ 
vice in moral. No censure is lAore severe or more just than 
that of well-educated children. They exercise an influence 
over each other, when properly organised, far more rapid 
and energetic than that of any master, however vigilant. The 
social vices,—arrogance, self-sufficiency, falsehood, deceit; sel¬ 
fishness in fine, in all its disguises,—are soon discovered by 
this juvenile police, and are sure to receive from their unani¬ 
mous reprobation the punishment of all others the best ap¬ 
plied and the most deeply felt by the delinquent.* 

The advantages, in an economical and mechanical point of 
view, in the easy maintenance of discipline,* in. the complete 
employment of time, have long^been full^ recognised. Under 
any modification these advantages must appear. But those 
just instanced are of a different description; they depend for. 
their efficiency altogether on the means taken t6 qualify for 
their duties the monitors. If these be efficacious, the teacher 
and the parent may confidently look forward to the results 
wliich have been just described. If otherwise, no substitute, 

* For these results, see the Sketch of the EducatioUf moral and inlellectualy in 
practice at the Schools of Eruce Castle, Tottenham, and Hadewood, Birmingham; 
though, in a late avowed publication of their own, tlie teachers have admitted 
with great candour, that the system has been attended with some inconveniences, 
but of such a nature as to be easily remedied. The same principles are followed 
in the organisation of the Jewish school at Berlin, and with equal success. ( Ueber 
die gegenwdrtige Einrichtung der JUdischen Gemeindeschule zu Berlin, von Banich 
Anerhach Berlin, 183^3. s. 26, 27.) '•At Chalons, the pupils themselves dis- 
tribute the prizes and places, and they who obtain them arc entrusted with the 
discipline and good order of the school. 

P 2 
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however plausible, will be found to answer in their place. The 
disproportion, confusion, and anarchy, which will inevitably 
ensue, will render progress of every kind impossible. Instead 
of the best. Mutual Instruction will rapidly degenerate, and 
be found in practice, the very worst of the thre;^ systems. 

The three systems are supposed to be essentially distinct — 
to exclude each other. Simultaneous Instruction is fitted, it is 
said, for infant schools; Mutual for Elementary, &c. &c. This, 
indeed, w^ould be limiting their benefits within a narrow com¬ 
pass. They are eacli capable of combining with the other, 
and of extending to all. Mutual Instruction, in particular, 
in the lower classes, may be united with Simultaneous; in 
the higher, with Individual Instruction. At no stage should 
they be kept totally separate. They are applicable to the 
parish school and to the University. Professor Pillans has 
justified the theory by very successful practice in both. 

A second question deserving our consideration, is the dis- 
trihition of the duty of instruction amongst the teachers. 
Some prefer the division by classes^ i. e. confiding one class, 
without reference toils studies, to one master: others, the 
division by subjects^ i. e. dividing the different subjects, without 
reference to the class, amongst ^different masters. This dis¬ 
cussion between the ^ Classen system” and the Facher sys¬ 
tem,” as they are respectively designated, lias engaged a good 
deal of attention in Germany and Switzerland, but it is a 
question alnfost solely of circumstance. Considered abstract¬ 
edly, without reference to considerations of time or place, 
strong reasons may be adduced in favour of either. The 

• For more ample developements, see Pestalozzi, Mothers Manual Rev. 
Andr^^v Bell, Instructions for conducting Schools on the Madras Si/stem, 1817. 
Alex, de Laborde, Plan d'Education pour les enfins pauvres, ddpres les deux 
mkhodes cornhinks de Bell et de Lancaster, 18IG. Pcre Girard, Neue Verhnnd- 
lungen der Sckweizerischen Gemeinnutngen Gesellschnft, 1825. Vieillard, DeVEnr 
seignem^nt primaire d GMve, Gorgoret, Cours complet d'Ensei^ment mutuel, 
contenant son application d la lecture, V^criture, et Varithmelique. Sarazin, 
Manuel des E'coles kknentaires. Suzanne, Traits d'E'ducation, t. ii. p. 387. 
Naville, De VE'ducation publique. Dtgerando, Cours Normal des Instituteurs 
primaires, Erftretiens 5me, 6me, 7me. Professor Pillans, Principles of Elementary 
Tqpching, especial^ Note C., on Monitorial Discipline, and Postscript, &c. &c. &c. 
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iSrst offers greater facilities in the prosecution of certain stu¬ 
dies, and the developement of special branches; the second 
secures th^ moral interests of the pupil more perfectly, and 
preserves more truly the harmony and equilibrium between 
his several ac<][uirements and faculties. If compelled to select 
one to the exclusion of the other, the last is to be preferred; 
but there is no reason why both nlay not be combined. In 
the elementary schools, no very ample developement is re¬ 
quired ; the same master may, without inConvenience, manage 
the entire: not so in the higher classes of the middle, and in 
the entire course of Special Schools. In proportion as the 
pupil advances, his education, in order to be in accord with 
his wants, must necessarily take a more special cast. Some 
branches may be omitted, — others will require to be very 
greatly extended. The “ Facher system” here becomes es¬ 
sential,—the inconveniences arising from its moral defects, 
or the contradictory pretensions of the several masters, may be 
easily obviated by the superintending controul of a principal 
or head master; by the precision of the .school regulations; 
the unity established between the several ^ranches, and by 
public examinations. 

A third point to be deternyned is, the foim of instruction: 
\^hat methods of teaching should the nfaster prefer? In the 
lower schools, where it is especially necessary to lead the 
child to mental exertion, the method of analysis is the most 
eligible. The pupil mui-t examine, observe, de^velope, com¬ 
bine, appropriate, and apply the ideas he acquires;-he must 
do this in great measure by himself. This cannot be effected 
by heaping oh him in a crude form the ideas of others. Such 
a process will absorb his intellectual activity; leave him little 
time and less disposition for reflection; prevent him'from 
putting to any profit the knowledge he has acquired; extin¬ 
guish all desire for discovery, and leave him at last to lan¬ 
guish in a general intellectual paralysis.—These are not the 
effects of the Analytic method. On the contrary, it demands 
from the pupil constant exertion, but, in return, it gives the 
stimulant of constant interest, and constant guatification. 
Positive acquirements, visibly increasing accumulations, ^re 

p -3 
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the flattering results. In the higher classes, principles are 
already fully established: the pupil, it is to be supposed, is 
thoroughly in possession of the elements. He i& therefore 
engaged, not merely in acquiring information, but in arranging 
it for application. The more precision, the njore compres¬ 
sion he gives to his knowledge, the more easy will this appli¬ 
cation become. Such advantages he will find in Synthesis. 
He.may now, therefore, without injury retrace his methods, 
and proceeding froni axioms and definitions, for the Analytic 
substitute the Synthetic. 

But it must not, therefore, be inferred that these methods 
are incompatible—the reverse: —analysis cannot be carried 
on to any extent without the aid of Synthesis, neither is Syn¬ 
thesis possible without previous Analysis. It is only meant, 
that each process should respectively predominate in that 
department or stage of education to which by its nature it is 
most especially adapted. * 

* The Analytic and Synthetic Methods have each their partizans, each ex¬ 
clusive, each, of course intolerant. The Synthetic for the present predominates, 
in our schools: it is the prolific parent of our grammars, abridgments, catechisms, 
and other patent processes for in*fetantaneous instruction. Furnish a tutor with 
one of these ready-made in|tructors and^ts key, and his work is done. The 
analysts, on the other side, proscribe Synthesis; they allow it no quarter. (Con¬ 
dillac, Origine des Cormaissances, pp. 105. 107.) Synthesis is supposed to possess 
greater order, greater evidence, greater precision' and neatness—ut omisso, 
quatenus fieri pqtest, calculo algebraico,” says Newton, theorema fiat con- 
cinnum et elegansj ut lumen publicum sustinere valeat {Opuscula^ t. i. p. 170). 
This prejudice originated in the partiality of his age to the writings of the 
ancient mathematicians {Commercium EpisU devaria re Malhemaiicd,\i» 39.), but 
it was of great injury to science, by effacing the traces of tlie route by which 
Newton arrived at his great discoveries. If Synthesis possesses these advantages, 
they a^ not very conspicuous certainly in the writings of the ancients j the gratuitous 
assumption of principles, the disconnection of propositions, the professed employ¬ 
ment of the ad absurdum” argument, &c. &c. are vices which we meet at every 
page. The most fallacious paradoxes by such means may be maintained without 
much chance of detection: it is a matter of great difficulty to discover where the 
reasoning fails. Nor are the pretensions to order and precision better founded; 
few fall into more frequent and unnecessary repetitions than writers professedly syn¬ 
thetic. These, however, are the abuses of the system, and by no means essential 
to tlie system itself. The Analysts, on th^ other side, are not less loud in praise 
of their own method. “ C’est le vrai secret des d^couvertes,*’ says Condillac. 

<< Bile n*ofFrc jamats que peu d'id^es 4 la fois, ct toujours dans la gradation la 
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On these principles must immediately depend the form of 
instruction in each branch of education. Intuition, simple 
intuition is the best adapted to the very young. The child 

plus simple. Elle est enncmie des principcs vagues, et de tout cc qui peut etre 
contraire a I’exactitude et a la precision. Elljp est la seule mithode qui puisse 
donner de revidence a nos raisonnemens,” p. 111. La Croix calls it “plus 
f^cond; *’ the method of all recent discoverers, &c. &c. But though much of 
all this be incontestably true, it is not the whole Aruth. Reasoning cannot 
easily be carried on without Analysis. Newton discovered by Analysis, though 
he afterwards arranged his discoveries synthetically. {Commerc. Epist- ^-c. foe. ctt.) 
But neither can it be carried on without Synthesis. Even Condillac, in the very 
works in which he most insists on the exclusive use of Analysis, in his “ Logique,” 
and “ Langue des Calculs,” for instance, follows himself a synthetic march. This 
escapes the reader, from the facility with which he glides from proposition to 
proposition, contrasted with the difficulty lie finds in following Newton ; but 
this does not arise from the peculiarities of either method, but from the almost 
affected exhibition of all intermediate propositions in the one, and the frequent 
sup])ression of them in the other. In his Traili des Sensations this is still more 
visible. In the second chapter of the work occurs a regular definition, and two 
theorems; and throughout, the reasoning proceeds from the simple to the com¬ 
pound, in a manner quite analogous to the synthetic methods of elementary 
'geometry. The concurrence of each is thus requisite, but the proportion in which 
each should concur, depends upon circumstances. “ On peut avoir,” says Pascal 
{FensSes, arts. i. and iii.) “ trois principaux objgts dans I’^tude de la verity j Tun 
de la ddcouvrir quand on la cherchc; r.wtre de la demontrSr qaand on la pos^de; 
le dernier de la dtscerncr d’avec le faux quand oif Vexamine.^* Each of these 
requires an application of the two methods, but each in different measure. We 
begin by seeking: here Analysis is the chief prqpess. The teacher should not so 
much give knowledge, as lead the pupil insensibly to its discovery; for this, 
he must lead, step by step, by the road over which he came h’imsclf. Taking 
him up in the air, and perching him suddenly, conjuror*like, upon a con¬ 
clusion (the synthetic method), will never teach him the art of seeking, much 
less of finding; in a word, it will neither teach him reasoning nor discovery. In 
the second stage,*when he possesses this knowledge, he may be allowed to de¬ 
monstrate it if he thinks proper, as Condillac himself has done, to a great degree 
synthetically. The third process is, more or less, involved in the other tw^, and 
therefore proportionally requires the intermixture of each. These views have 
long since been practically established in German education. The Analytic 
and Synthetic methods are concurrently used in the great Normal school at Briihl, 
and, I believe, in general throughout Prussia. See Rapport de M. Schweitzer, 
Quoted by Cousin, p. 103. Dr. Mayo’s Lessons on Shells is a satisfactory appli¬ 
cation of the same principle. In that little work every lesson is first analytic, 
and tlien synthetic. Dr. Whateley bus also used both in his Logic. All this is 
done with a just appreciation of the two methods. Even where sifnple Analysis 
w employed, it should be so conducted by tlie teacher as to prepare most easily 
for the after-application of Synthesis. 
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may be allowed to make his observations without any direct 
assistance.^ The teacher is scarcely required to intervene: 
all he has to do, amounts to little more than to see that 
nothing thwarts the wise education of nature. If he does in¬ 
terfere, he ^ould confine himself merely to drranging and 
presenting objects, in sucji order and manner as may most 
attract attention, and render observation easy and useful. As 
the child advances, more aid will be required; but it should 
still be dispensed \\<th great economy. The teacher should 
rather stimulate than satisfy; he should see that his pupil 
observes, examines, judges; but, so far from forcing on 
him his own explanations,'»much less his own authority, 
without explanation, he should be very cautious how he even 
answers all the questions which are proposed. We often 
mistake for curiosity, mere giddiness and vanity. A child 
who desires an answer, and to whom an answer will be of 
use, will think sometime, and search himself, before he goes to 
another. It ought to be the object of the instructor to in¬ 
crease this feeling, to throw the child in upon his own 
resources, and make it work out its own mind. It will hence* 
be easily conceived, how misapplied, at such a stage, lectures, 
and long lessons„and tedious readings, must be. They who 
indulge in such laborious follie!^, will soon oppress their child 
with words, and render him incapable and unwilling to ac¬ 
quire any thing else. Me will lean 6n the reason of others, 

* Such is the counsel of Pestalozzi, following Rousseau ^Emile, t. ii.), or, more 
accurately spoiling, human nature. The first lessons of a child are taught, as 
we have seen, by the senses. His whole life is made up of images. “ II voit 
toujours la chose memey et I’id^e, en consequence, reste particuliere pour lui.” 
Even language to him is more a sensible object than anything else. He takes 
up, indeed, whole sentences, but then he takes them up as mere sounds. When 
he comes to the age of six or seven we soon perceive this. We are astonished to 
find, to how few of these sounds he attaches precise meanings—to many none at 
all. His very volubility is no proof that he understands; it is not mental, but 
physical. “ Children imitate,” says M. Itard, “ of their own accord, in this 
differing materially from adults.” Like birds, they require only to heavy in order 
to, speak. Their only instruction can then come from the object itself. It is 
absurd to tell them what they cannot understand from wordsy or what without 
them they understand as well as you. But the nature of the ideas, and the chain 
which they are hereafter to form, depends upon you, for it depends upon the 
objects presented, and the order in which they are presented to observation. That 
is in your power. So far your province extends, but no farther. 
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and live and die almost ignorant of his otejw. * At a later 
period, however, when the habit and passion of enquiry are 
fully established, a little more license may be permitted. The 
teacher may then guide, suggest, elicit. He may apply the 
active stimulus.of direct questioning and repetition. His 
questions maybe so arranged, as,gradually to conduct the 
child to the points which should* form the principal ob¬ 
jects of his examination; and the repetition may embrace, 
in a more concise form, its results. The first of these me¬ 
thods is the Socratic or Catechetical f; the second the Re- 

* Zeno distinguished his disciples into'^two classes, the <f>i\o\oyoi, the words- 
men, and the \oyo(pi\oif or the reason-men, and this distinction may still hold 
good in modern Education. If the latter are rare, we owe it to ourselves. Even 
where we teach, we wish to teach altogether, and to teach every thing. We use 
the ** maillot** and the “ lisiere,** instead of allowing the child to spread out, and 
to walk for himself; and then wonder that these weak children grow up weak 
or crippled men. Guide we may, but so that our guidance shall scarcely appear. 
The very errors of a child should often be permitted : wait quietly till he be in a 
position to sec and correct them, himself; or, at most, seize some favourable oc¬ 
casion to conduct him gradually to some process which may make the errors appear, 
and which will require their correction. To learn well, he must often mistake. 
The correction of such mistakes is more serviceable than no mistakes at all: 
they imprint—they render cautious—they give^ sagacity and discernment, whicli 
wholesale but borrowed truth can nev^r confer. As to the ti^sh, that hodge¬ 
podge of pedantry,’* which usually gocs*under the name of information,** even 
when true, from our perfect ignorance of the young mind, and our unwillingness 
or incapacity to take the placc,of the child, we work out of truth error, and for 
knowledge breed extravagance. But is it truth ? Let our Grammars, and Geo-, 
graphics, and Histories “ for the.use of schools’* testify against iis. 

•h Pestalozzi was supposed to be adverse to the Socratic or Catechetical me¬ 
thod. A mistake—he was adverse to their injudicious application. Cateche¬ 
tical instruction, if so it can be called, as it is at present practised, leads to no more 
than'the art of separating or joining words : in itself it is nothing but a parrot¬ 
like regulation of sounds without ideas. The Socratic method went doubtless 
much farther; but without the long previous practice of the Intuitive method, it is 
impossible it could, or can be applied to any advantage. The teacher who 
mer<?ly takes it up as a form*of ascertaining whether a task has been performed, 
will do othing. He will have no internal basis for his questions, nor the child 
any for his a nwers. Hence the failure at first of Pestalozzi’s disciple Kruesi. 
“ They had no i* 'guage for things which they knew not, and no books which fur¬ 
nished them with a v eil-framed answer to any question, whether they understood 
it or not.” Children, tniis ignorant, q^nnotbe interested. After a few moments 
their attention flags, and they answer at hazard. It degenerates into a hollow pe¬ 
dantic form. A single observation of their own will often give a greater insi^ght 
into their mind and progress, than a long string of these s?t queries. But if 
Intuition be sedulously practised the case alters: they are then called on oipy to 
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peating*: but it will be perceived, that they are respectively 
but disguised forms of the Analytic and Synthetic. 


reproduce what they know. The teacher, indeed, must know, how to limit him¬ 
self to that, and io understand perfectly whether they produce it or not; but there 
is tlie difficulty. ** II faut avoir bcaucoup de jugement soi-mSme, pour appricier 
celui d*un enfant^' 

* There are three kinds of Repetition. 1. Verbal. 2. Methodical. 3. Prac¬ 
tical. The first of these ^requires no illustration : it is merely technical. The 
second is not so much a repetition, as a re-arrangement of the facts and principles 
arrived at by previous analysis. The third is the practical and habitual exercise 
of certain processes of reasoning, or mechanical operations founded on reasoning. 
Each of these is necessary. In the st^dy of the languages the value of verbal re¬ 
petition is known — perhaps overrated; but it requires to be assisted by the other 
two. Grammar and criticism stand in need of very philosophical classifications; 
and Composition of constant exercise. I’he sciences do not so much need the 
first, except in nomenclatures; (but then it is to be observed, that the nomencla¬ 
ture must first be arranged on strict scientific principles, and perfectly understood;) 
they have to deal principally with the two others. The Sciences arc studied 
with two views: as exercises of mind, or for practical purposes. As exercises of 
mind, retention and extent of knowledge are of minor consequence; exactness and 
severity of reasoning are the principal objects. But the practical student requires 
a different process. He cannot afford to forget. Applications and formulae, the 
mechanism more than the principle, is what he requires. It is true, he may recover 
what he has lost, by reasoning, but tiiis is discovery ; to extend it to a science, is 
re>inventing it—not ^ythin the province of a single man. Even if it were, these 
processes save time, and, wit^ time, labour. Books arc not always at our elbow ; 
the particular passage in the particular book is not always to be^mnted out, even 
when they are. The practical student must therefore retain the march of par¬ 
ticular methods, the value of technical phrases, so at least as to i;jcad without 
difficulty the principal writers on the science, a^pd be sufficiently in possession of 
the principal operations, to enable him to work with alacrity, certainty, and pre¬ 
cision, whenever required. For all this memory is undoubtedly necessary, and 
for memory, repetition. But it is not necessary it should be verbal; metho¬ 
dical memory and repetition, or the just ordering of principles^ aod practical, or the 
constant exercise of their applications, these are enough. Euler, who was master, 
perha]^, of a greater number of results and formulaj than any modern geometri¬ 
cian, La Grange, on his own avowal, &c. &c., practised no other method. They 
made themselves thoroughly masters of the spirit of the science, and of the means, 
when necessary, of recurring to details, but took very little trouble in regularly 
confiding (as is usual in our scientific courses) any portion of them to the me¬ 
mory. Their conduct is a guide to the teacher. Children especially are willing 
to escape from the methodical to the verbal, their memory generally being more 
developed than their reason. The teacher should look to that. Every Socratic 
or Catechetical Instruction should be followed by one of these methodical repeti¬ 
tions, as much too as possible in writing, and be succeeded by frequent practical 
ap^ications. It hns often been observed, that professed mathematical students 
are often behind others their inferiors in scientific knowledge, when called on to 
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In the higher classes the Synthetic method more distinctly 
predominates. Readings, lectures, misplaced in the lower 
branches are here appropriate. But, as the Analytic method 
is not excluded, neither should the Socratic or the Repeating. 
A lecturer may give his lecture, without any accompanying 
exercise; or, he may accompany 4ir follow it with examin¬ 
ations or repetitions. Again, he may read his lecture from a 
printed and published text, or from his own manuscript, or 
from notes, or he may lecture extempore ,* General lecturers 
are of course obliged to restrict themselves to simple lectures: 
their auditors are not their pupils. But this does not hold 
with regard to others. The lecturer who really wishes to 
teach, who is an instructor as well as lecturer, will, as is usual 
in the German universities, after having given his lecture, 
examine by both the Socratic and Repeating methods, whether 
his pupils have derived from it all the profit which they should. 
To this examination may be added compositions upon the more 
important points, discussions conducted under the direction or 
presidency of the teacher, * &c. &c. The practice of simple 
reading materially diminishes the life and spir it of instruction, 
releases the lecturer from the necessity of habitually consider¬ 
ing his subject, and keeping .up to the level of« actual know¬ 
ledge. It often substitutes for current knowledge, imperfect 
or exploded theories aijd applications. Yet absolute extem¬ 
poraneous lecturing is scarcely less objectionable. It re¬ 
quires great habits of public speaking and long practical 

work out a common arithmetical calculation. This arises solely from want of 
practice. Facility^, it should ever be remembered, may be acquired, lost, and 
acquired again. In all these processes, doing what has been done, is the great 
art. “ Suffer not thy memory to rest,” says the Earl of Bedford, “ she loves 
exercise, and grows witli it: the more she receives, the better slie keeps* and 
when you have trusted any thing to her care let it rest with her awhile; then 
call for it again. By this frequent calling her to account ^ she wdll be always 
ready to give you satisfaction; and the sooner if what she was entrusted with was 
laid up orderlyi and put, as it were, in the several boxes of a cabinet.”— Advice to 
his Son, No. 1.‘3. 

* This is especially adapted to the higher classes. Townsend, in his Travels 
in Spain, states, that in the University ol* Salamanca it is usual for the professors to 
give their pupils subjects for essays, with a list of the works they require to con¬ 
sult, for their more ample elucidation. These essays are afterwards submitted*to 
discussion. 
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preparations: tlie lecturer has thus to contend with two dif* 
hculties instead of one. Lecturing from notes, sufficiently 
ample, but not so minute^ as to preclude a variety of in¬ 
cidental remark, appears to be exempt from most of the 
defects, and-to combine the advantages of the other two. It 
possesses the animation and interest of extemporaneous lec¬ 
turing— the accuracy and arrangement of written. 

But the pupils — what methods are they to pursue ? 
There are many. *They may either write their lecture in 
full, or take notes and develope them at home, or omit 
both, and trust singly to their unassisted memory. The 
first, though assisted by short-hand, has great disadvantages. 
It proposes too much to the student. It is impossible for 
him to give due attention to the lecture (especially if it be 
experimental) and to his writing at the same time. Omission 
of all writing is only allowable when the lecturer teaches 
from a printed text, an expedient in some cases requisite, or, 
at least, unobjectionable, as in Geometry, and the more exact 
sciences.* Note-taking participates in many of the objec¬ 
tions urged agaijist writing in general. It renders the con¬ 
nection much less immediate between the teacher and the 
pupil I it dejK-ives the teacher of all means of judging of the 
impression he produces; it breaks in upon the connection of 
ideas; it divides the interest of all^parties. At the same 
time, it must be admitted, that it has also its merits. It 
requires a sustained attention on che part of the pupil; ac¬ 
customs him to seize with rapidity and precision tlie promi¬ 
nent ideas of a discourse: above all, it teaches him to remodel 
his information in such a manner as may mdfet fit it for; the 
custody of the memory, and prepare it when called on for 
imm*ediate use. It has thus, on the whole, the largest share 
of advantage in its favour, whilst straightforward writing has, 
perhaps, the smallest of the three. 

Connected with daily instruction, are periodical Examin¬ 
ations. They are recommended as a means of assuring its 


* It is customary in the special schools of Arts and Trade, both at Paris and 
Geneva, to give Ihe pupil, at the close of each, a lithographic analysis of the 
lecture. 
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accuracy, and permanency, and as a strong stimulant to all 
species of mental exertion. Repetitions certainly are so. The 
strongest memory requires a frequent recurrence to its already 
acquired knowledge, not merely with a view of retaining it 
safely, but of keeping it always clear and ready foi» application. 
Examinations are only more extended repetitions. They are 
destined for the same purposes. Bflt in their application, too 
much pains cannot be taken, to render them really profitable. 
As tests, society has a right to require them: 5s proofs, individuals 
have an interest in submitting to them. But that they should 
be rendered truly available to both these views, they should 
be inquests, and not formularies.** They should be sufficiently 
extended to preclude the possibility of attributing success or 
failure to accident, and sufficiently secure and careful to con¬ 
stitute a real proof of desert. The Examiners, for obvious 
reasons, should, when practicable, be selected from persons 
not in connection with the candidates: they should examine 
at different intervals, not merely the nature and amount of 
acquirements, but also what degree of facility the pupils pos¬ 
sess in applying them to use. This will be peculiarly neces¬ 
sary in the Special schools, from the greater deyelopement 
demanded. Care should be taken to distmgwish between 
different tempers and minds, and so to Arrange and diversify 
the methods and queries^ that the examination may be accom¬ 
modated to each, and to all. A good answerer viva voce may be 
comparatively feeble on paper; a good writer (master, moreover, 
of his subject) may either, from want of exercise, or natural 
timidity, be incapable of anwering viva voce questions. None 
should be defrauded of a fair opportunity of putting forth 
their respective powers. If preference, however, is to be 
given to any method, written questions have undoubtedly* the 
best claim. They most effectually try the real stuff of a 
pupil’s knowledge and intellect, and remove to a great degree 
all extraneous embarrassments.* 

* The objections to vivAvoce,”and**by heart” Examinations are very for¬ 
midable : they apply to examiners an<f candidates. 1. The examiners cannot 
be expected tp know their pupils, and this cannot be supplied by mva voce ex- 
f^mination. 2. They are not always sufficiently prepared, afid are obliged Ito 
recur to technical questions, which have little reference to the developement of 
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The value of examinations, as tests of comparative merit, 
is far more questionable. They are unfair;—they are tlis- 

tlie pupil’s real knowledge. 3. They have not the adequate means in a few 
hundred questions to ascertain true progress. 4. They have not| from the distance 
of time at which examinations usually take place, moans of comparison between 
past and present, essential to' judge accurately of the pupil’s improvement. 5. 
Oral examination demands a constant effort of memory on the part of the ex¬ 
aminer : this produces fatigue and uncertainty in comparing merit. The Candi¬ 
dates are^till more injuriously affected. 1. They are obliged to spend much 
time and labour in preparing, not for the solid and material, but for the subtleties 
of science. 2. These subtleties are not discovered by his own efforts, but are 
usually traditional ciit questions^') ; a practice common to the universities and 
schools of these countries, to the old French colleges, &c., and so exclusively con¬ 
fined to a few, that, if not studied under particular tutors, they are not to be ac¬ 
quired ; and without their acquisition, no examination, however otherwise meri¬ 
torious, will pass. 3. Examinations recurring at great intervals require violent 
and sudden efforts j the practice of “ crainming^' is about as wholesome in an in¬ 
tellectual as in a physical point of view. 4. The examinations over, all this 
knowledge, or phantom of knowledge, passes away. La Croix mentions a 
Garde de la Marine re^u le premier des trois ports,” who three years after 
did not recollect even the theory of arithmetical fractions. 5. All this is not 
merely useless, it is also pernicious. It neglects the true developenient of the 
mind for the quackery of an exhibition; it omits altogether the general and per¬ 
manent objects of Education, 

To these general objections may be added others, local or temporary, which 
add not a little to^thewr injury, in every prominent particular. 

The remedies proposed .to meet thc'.;e defects arc, 1 . Examinatiom at short 
intervals^ Being limited to short periods, they admit comparison, iiiiniite 
investigation, &c.; better appreciation, conseqnci^tly, of the candidate’s progress, 
merit, &c. 2. Queries and Answers in Jrriting. They should be on the same 

subject, to the same class, and with the permij^sion to use books, Sec. Sec. This 
obviates the necessity of any effort on the part of the teacher. He may suspend 
or continue ad libitum; it gives an opportunity of trying the practical knowledge of 
the pupil by calculations, constructions, and applications, out of place or impossible 
in oral examination; it extinguishes all traditional questioning and answering; it 
gives an accurate scale, and great facility in applying it, by which to judge both of the 
relative and absolute merit of the candidate; it gives great advantages to the can¬ 
didate; allows him to collect his attention, to give the best form to his knowledge, 
&c.; finally, being a seiies of deliberate exertions, and not a sudden effort, it 
developes and practises the mind usefully, and prepares for the true purposes of 
Education. 3. OccasioncUf but judicious applications viva voce Examination. 
To exclude it altogether would be the omission of an important portion of Edu¬ 
cation discipline. Occasions frequently occur in life which require, even from 
the most speculative, these oral devclopements of their knowledge. Tlie boy 
must be prepared beforehand, for these*‘necessities of the man. But then the 
application must be, as I have said, judicious. Instead of the usual, prepared 
qu^eries, the candidate should be called on to discuss a position, or to take up the 
author to whom he had been applying, and to develope any passage the examiner 
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couraging. The one or two who stand at the head of a class 
may feel the stings of rivalry — the ‘‘ gaudia certaminis” — 
the desire, and glory of distinction; but all below — are 
mere mob,—** nos numeri sumus,’* — and, of course, are per¬ 
fectly indifferent who stands first or last in the list. The 
twenty-fifth or thirtieth place, in Xhe eye of the public, is 
scarcely distinguishable, at the distahce and with the careless¬ 
ness with which it is generally viewed, from the fiftieth or 
sixtieth. If the system is to be retained,•the best I'emedy for 
the anomaly would be to break up these numerous classes into 
smaller ones, each containing such a number of pupils as to 
allow every pupil a reasonable cHance of at least relative dis¬ 
tinction. But place-taking, and class-ranking are of them¬ 
selves of such equivocal utility, even in intellectual education, 
that any reform is perhaps superfluous. In moral, experience 
goes far to prove that they are of decided injury. 

Such are the general means with which a teacher is 
entrusted—such the more obvious processes for the com¬ 
munication of knowledge, in other words, for the useful 
management of public Instruction. It wil\ have been per¬ 
ceived, that they involve considerations scarcely less impor¬ 
tant to the due education of the pupil, than die Jiature of the 
instruction itself. Knowledge may be * knowledge,— sound 
and useful knowledge,— but it does not exist for the scholar, 
unless the means also exist for transferring it with ease and 
certainty to the scholar’s mind. To know is one thing, to 
teach is another. A teacher, it is true, cannot communicate 
more knowledge than he possesses; yet he may possess much, 
and still be able to impart but little. The knowledge of Sir 
Isaac Newton could be but of trifling use to a school, while it 
was locked up safely in the head of a country schoolmaster. 
What ought really to interest us is, that part of a teacher’s 


niight think right to select, as if he were delivering a lecture upon it, going 
through its meaning, its principle, its application, its merits, &c. in line, tlirough 
every particular which could tend to prdve, that he was in full possession both of 
its spirit and use. A combination of both these methods would fully test the 
qualification of the candidate, be a practically useful exercise, jand promote, ih- 
stead of counteracting, the true objects of Education. 
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knowledge which we are likely to get, not that which we cer¬ 
tainly cannot get. Yet this is almost the last thing we inquire 
after. We are anxious to ascertain how much the teacher 
knowSf not how much he can commuiiicate. The preceding 
observations point out some of the instruments by which this 
can be accomplished, instructors and pupils must be made 
to understand each other! There must be an intelligible lan¬ 
guage between them to enable the former to open his head and 
his heart, and infuse into the other some of the thoughts and 
feelings which lie hid there. At present this language 
scarcely exists. They may use the same words : but this can 
hardly be called the same lafiguage, while they attach to them 
such very different meanings. We must either, by some 
supernatural power, bring children up to the understanding of 
teachers, or our teachers must unlearn themselves, and come 
down to the comprehension of children. The last of these 
alternatives is only difficult — the first is impossible. 

This closes the section of Intellectual Education. But a 
far more important branch remains behind. We have still 
to discuss the means by which may be reduced to practice 
the principles of Moral and Religious Education. 

Moral andMeligiom l^dncation ,—Tliey who would build the 
great work of humaif perfection, without calling to their aid the 
chief instrument by which it is to be accomplished, attempt not 
merely an impossibilit}", and secure only a failure, but render 
dubious, and frequently injurious, Ahose very acquisitions for 
which they have already laboured with so much care. The 
Education of the moral man is the education of the most essen¬ 
tial portion of our nature.* We shall find in the other educa¬ 
tions, which have preceded it, auxiliaries, as long only as they 
are^kept in subordination. The moment they rebel, they are 
its worst foes. 

Moral and Religious Education are essential to each other. 
Religion is not a mere sanction of morality, it is the highest 

-In fabric^, si falsa est regula prima, 

Omnia mendose fieri, atque obstipa necessum est, 

Prava, cubantia, pr6na, supina, atque absona tecta 
Jam ruere, ut quisdam videantur velle, ruantque 
PAdita judiciis fallacibus omnia primis. 


Lucrei* 1. ii. 
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order of morality itselfc They are not to be separated—^ 
neither are they to be confounded. Religion, true to its noble 
name, is pre-eminently ‘‘Obligation.” It is the law of 
Duty.- It is conscience, taught by God in his Revelations, 
and in the human soul. It embraces, “ in nuce,” all the obli¬ 
gations. It extends to the most intricate as well as to the 
most simple. But this general law i^equires its 'particular de- 
velopements. New relations arise—new duties are imposed: 
their specific character—their several shades—are to be deter¬ 
mined. The social man, in reference to society at large,—to 
the several masses of society,-—has numberless functions to ful¬ 
fil. Then come the various subdivisions of these great clas¬ 
sifications, each with its line of corresponding duties. The 
distinguishing and defining these duties is moral science—their 
practice, morality. 

But neither are Religion and Morality to be limited to the 
mere determination or performance of duties.. They go much 
deeper both in Individual and Natural Education. Their great 
end is to form the character to such a temper, that the prac¬ 
tice of each and all of these duties shall naturally follow^ 
Under this aspect they are especially Education. 

Religion is our first impulse. Morality soon follows after¬ 
wards—Religion is born with us.* If we cai^fixadatefor its com¬ 
mencement,— if its origin be not lost in the clouds of child¬ 
hood,—it may exist, but* it will be always feebly— it will sleep 
at the bottom of the heart — it will not be our inseparable 
companion through all after-life. And what period can be better 
suited for its birth, for its expansion than the period of child¬ 
hood?—Weal^ness and dependence — the necessity of sup¬ 
port — the deep sense of maternal affection all prepare 
for that reliance on an all powerful and all good Being, which 
is the first and most natural expression of religion (under 
favourable circumstances) in the human soul. For a time, 
his mother is to the infant, God and Nature. It is round her 
he throws his little arms in thanksgiving, and to her is ad¬ 
dressed his little voice for support. All his words, all his 
actions, form one continued pi^yer: love and joy, and confi¬ 
dence, and gratitude, all grow up in the mother s lap, all 
VOL. I. Q 
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spread out under the sweet influences” of the mother’s eye. 
He loves what she loves, he loves what she resembles — 
it is the image of a kind being, — the instinct of sympathy 
has mixed his little nature with her’s, she reciprocally, like 
the Nature*of Schiller, breathes herself into him — they are 
one. What more is requigite than this for love, and what more 
is requisite for faith, thafi love in God ? She has already in¬ 
sensibly revealed to his young mind the most ineffable of all 
mysteries — an all‘creating and all preserving Providence — 
the being of a God. His mother has only to point to the 
Heavens above, and to the Earth below, and to talk to him of 
an all-good and all-loving F&ther—and the child is at once re¬ 
ligious, he sees his parent in God. The sphere of all these 
beautiful sympathies is soon extended — he looks up to God 
for all that he once looked up to her. Piety has awakened 
with Religion in his heart. 

With Piety, Conscience also begins. He feels what it is to 
displease his mother. *As she to him was God, so for a 
long period is she also Conscience. She is his law — the only 
being to whom he is responsible. She it is, whose eye he 
sees before him when about to commit some act of disobedi¬ 
ence; she it Jis ,before W^hom, even before detection, he feels 
remorse—the wantjf the desire of confession — of atonement. 
She is the outward representative of that inward sense, that 
being who follows, who sees, who suffers, who enjoys every 
thing which proceeds from him. In one word, she is his 
moral self, she is his Conscience. 

The first sense then of Religion and Morality is coeval with 
childhood—the first foundations are to be found in senti¬ 
ment—in its two strongest manifestations, sympathy and as¬ 
similation, in those profound and indescribable instincts 
which connect the mother and the child. At first, like all 
rudiments, they are few and weak; but they soon increase 
and grow strong. The love and respect which the child en¬ 
tertains for his parents, attach gradually to their injunctions— 
the sense of duty takes root; but when he finds that these 
very same injunctions bind them also, and not only them, but 
^very one around—when he feels their conduct, in mysteri- 
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ous unison with the confused intimations of his own inward 
sense, then the religious and moral impulse is fully confirmed 
—his Education in both has fully begun. 

So far we have been dealing solely with sentiment; but though 
sufficient to crehte, it is not sufficient to preserve morality. The 
child feels morality, but he is not y^t a moral being. Reason 
is yet silent—he wants the great essential Reflection, He lives 
solely in the present. ‘‘ It was yesterday,” is a sufficient ex¬ 
cuse for his little faults: It will be to-morrow,” a suffi¬ 
cient answer to all our menaces. He does not fully feel his 
identity—he has no general rule—his sense of duty is attached 
only ioj)a7iictdar acts—he has little fixed either in vice or virtue. 
From this state, however, he necessarily emerges in due time; 
and then it is that the consolidation of virtue, the formation 
of character becomes practicable, and demands attention. 

With the developement of reflection, it must be remembered 
that the sensual organisation develop|s also. The world 
without assumes new potency—the novelty pf existence, now 
more strongly perceived, kindles in him new desires — the 
feelings of infancy are weakened — his mother ceases to be 
his all — a boundless career of self-indulgence and corruption 
spreads before him — the germs of moral and. rejigious feeling 
are on the point of being suffocated by Hhe poisonous weeds 
which every where rise up about his heart. Nature is now no 
longer sufficient — the Visdom of experience must step in. 
Its task must be to prese’^ve, amidst such perils, those first 
feelings of divine origin—that mother-love, which was his first 
religion, and first morality, in all its purity and strength. 
On success in^this, depends life. It is the vice or virtue— 
the happiness or misery — of the future man. 

But how preserve them ? We must find the ineaifs to 
regulate and render them permanent —to direct them wisely, 
and to render them habitual. But this cannot be effected, 
without first assuring ourselves of the constancy and direction 
of that on which they depend. They depend upon the Will. 

The Will, then, is the great central power. To render it 
constant, and judiciously to direct it, thus becomes the great 
purpose of Moral and Religious Education. This is a matter 
very important, very difficult, and very much neglected. 

S.2 
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There are two systems perfectly opposite adopted in the 
education of the Will. One would reduce it to an absolutely 
slavish obedience,—render it passive for good as well as evil; 
the other would restore it to the uncontrolled licence of 
nature, and .depend only for submission, on exhaustion. Both 
lead inevitably to its perversion. 

A medium must be adopted between these two extremes. 
The Will must be s^ror^ enough to struggle and conquer vfh^n 
requisite: but it mast also be guided, even in the pride of its 
strength, by proper motives; and when enfeebled or defeated, 
know when and where to recover its original force. 

Will simply considered without this direction is in itself 
strength—firmness — constancy. It is precisely the scale 
by which we measure the amount of true moral being in the 
the man — that which stamps power upon his actions, words, 
his very silence — which measures the degree of esteem — of 
mingled love and fear with which he is regarded — which not 
only distinguishes him in our opinion, but marks significantly 
towards him the motive and conduct of all our actions. In a 
word. Will is character. In the language of the world, it is 
the MAN himself. 

Without this .strength, this character, there may be much 
vice, but there can be no virtu(*. Annihilate it, and at the same 
time give the best dispositions, there is still no security for good¬ 
ness. As long as the mere organic impulse continues—as long 
as the external direction is favoural^le—as long as the Will of 
others rules over our Will, and supplies its want — the child 
or the man (and here they are not easily distinguishable) is to 
all appearance virtuous. Anxious to please c his parents or 
his teachers, habituated to the reciprocal pleasure which it 
affords, as long as these motives influence — as long as he conti¬ 
nues in a position where such influence can be felt—he will be 
mistaken for perfection — the little idol will mistake himself 
But good Will, and strong Will, are two different things. This 
half subjection,;this gentle servitude, this willing with the will of 
others, and in his actions reflecting back their acts—is only not 
vice. But who will tell me, how long it will remain such ? what 
can assure me, that the negative will not become positive; and 
that if the wind blows from another quarter, the weathercock 
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will not veer round with the wind at every gust ? Any instru¬ 
ment can write on such a spirit: any impulse, be it only sufficiently 
strong—be it only more than what he possesses—bears 
him away, and his feebly resisting principles, and even habits, 
in triumph befdre it. Virtue or vice in such a being is good or 
bad luck. They no more belong to, the individual than form • 
does to wax or clay. His whole coilduct comes from without. 
He lives only in the way and in the degree that others choose 
to live in him. Such men make a large portion of the loose 
materials of society. They are thought to be merely indif¬ 
ferent — perfectly manageable — and yet they form about the 
greatest difficulty with which idoralist or legislator has to 
contend.* 

But should the disposition run in the other sense — should 
the sensual nature be too strongly constituted — should bad 
habits already have consolidated, then the Will, whatever it 
might have been at the beginning, becomes little more, with all 
its pretensions to power, than an abject slave who affects to 
rule his master. It is absolutely paralysed, extinguished — 
there is no more deliberation, no more choice—the Passions 
are the Will — they have usurped its place. A wild fatality 
impels forward the moral being, nol indeed^ a« in the pre¬ 
ceding instance, in a diagonal made up of vice and virtue 
— but straight forward over a railroad, from which escape 
to right or left is impossible; bound hand and foot, and . 
plunged headlong to inevi^^able ruin. 

If these errors be conspicuous in Individual Education, 
they are still more so in National. In public schools, 
for the greater part, the moral discipline pursued is precisely 
such as to lead to either of these consequences. There are 
few pupils who do not come under one or other of tBese 
descriptions. If the master chance upon the first, he is but too 
happy to mistake this contentedness of his pupil for virtue, and 

* We not only form an erroneous estimate of this passive morality, but a still 
more erroneous and unjust one of its opposite. In all our moral calculations, 
've take into account positive quantities only. We number up the good actions 
Performed, but very seldom the bad achons avoided; yet how often is the latter 
the greater, I will go further, the only true virtue of the two. Men suffer 
themselves to become virtuous; but, to resist vice, virtue must l:ome from one^- 
®®if—it must be our own. 
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his diligence for energy. He willingly allows him to fall into 
that dependence which produces an inward lethargy—a moral 
effeminacy, but does not interfere with the good and comfort¬ 
able order of his school, or call from him in return any 
counter-doiielopement of the same faculty.' Even where 
this is not intentionally. the case, it is more or less pro¬ 
duced by the general t&idencies of modern education. In 
proportion to the greater mildness it has recently assumed, 
there is more reasftn to apprehend, without some counter-sti¬ 
mulus, these enervating effects. The very conduct of the master 
himself is contagious. If he be vague and hesitating, above all 
capricious, or even changeable, not only he becomes an object 
of contempt to the pupil, but the pupil insensibly imbibes the 
same qualities himself. On the other side, should he find this 
faculty too forcibly developed, he generally commits no less an 
error. If in one instance by enervating we endeavour to sub¬ 
due, in the other we try by bending to break; we seek by 
inflexible rigour to crush passions which often successfully defy 
us, or if crushed leave nothing behind but a caput mortuum — 
an outward seinblance of vitality. Should this task become 
too fatiguing, as it often docs, and the teacher drop the reins, 
either the y/)UHg spirit is surrendered up to the wildness 
of his first nature, *or else he lapses off into self-indulgence 
and sloth. Thus the whole system, on one side or the other, 
becomes a series of means for the weakening or subjugation 
of the Will; in other words, an organisation for the eradi¬ 
cating from our being whatever most there is in it, of power 
and of man. 

The first duty then of the moral and religious Instructor 

is, to strengthen the Will; without this, he may depend upon 

it, *he will have neither material nor instruments to work with. 
Without it, there will be no independence, no firmness. 
Independence is the only quality with which truth or nature 
can coexist. The very youngest child has his rights, as sacred, 
and as much to be respected, as our own — rights more 
directly from the hand of Heaven, and which he has not 
abused, as we have ours — he should know them, he should 
feel them, should exercise them, he should in all things 
speak as he feels, act as he speaks — he should freely fling out 
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the whole of his young spirit before us, and look up fearlessly, 
as well as fondly, to every human being around. Every ihade 
in his character should be read on the surface; he should 
not conceive the utility, the possibility—of hiding a single 
thought. What has he to blush for, what has he to fear—we 
love and know him, he knows and loves us. Repress this feel¬ 
ing with any false notions of subjection, and all this frankness 
will soon vanish from your touch—he will become false, 
suspicious, calculating, servile; at best but»a machine in your 
hands, and sooner or later a machine in the hands of others.* 
But give it its natural play, and you not only retain all the 
mastery you ought to possess ctver his spirit; but you give 
him, the most precious of gifts—defence against the encroach¬ 
ments of others — mastery and management of himself. Nor 
let it be apprehended, that this will run into licence. The 
inflexible resistance of necessity, the authority of experience, 
the sway of affection, the very working of this force itself, will 
gradually create barriers against all excess. Every day it will 
receive some new modification, even from the obstacles it 
meets with; — every day it will tend more to that moderation 
and calm which arises from the consciousness of what it is^ 
and what it cmi. He who truly possesses this consciousness 
will soon mark out his end, adopt clq^rly his means; and 
through all obstacles, through all disappointments, boldly 
pursue it to its attainment. Such a pupil will be patient, as 
well as independent. One is the offspring of the other; but, 
remember, I speak of independence and not of arrogance — 
one is the natural love of self;—the other, is self-love. 

But admitting the importance of strengthening the Will, hm 
is the Will to be strengthened ? When weak, when capricious, 
what remedies are to be applied? Is Reason sufficient J If 
not, what other power is to be called in ? With the weak, 


Wo constantly hear from our considerate teachers,—“ All I ask is for your 
own good: to be sure, you cannot yet see it j but of what advantage to me is all 
this? It is for you only I am working,” &c. Precisely the language which will 
be held out to him one day by some religious fanatic, or political charlatan, and 
for the reception of which you take the best means possible of preparing him now. 
To wish he should be so over docile whilst young, is to wish he should be cre¬ 
dulous and duped and trampled on when he grows up. 

■ 
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Reason assuredly is not the discipline to give vigour. The 
irresolute reason but too much^ and too long. They see a thou¬ 
sand probabilities, each in succession—each supreme for the 
time. What they require is to see at once—to see but one— 
to measure well — to decide when they have measured — and 
not to reverse, when they have once decided. What then, is to 
be done? Is the pupil to decide first, and to reflect afterwards 
— to act without considering the result of his actions? Cer¬ 
tainly not; this wouid be blindness and rashness, not decision. 
Is Reason then, to argue with the pupil, to show him the zmrea- 
sonableness of this irresolution, by formal logical deduction, 
and strict moral rule? Unfortunately, the child, thus affected, 
is not even sensible of his defect. It is a general want of 
power, and not a specific disease. He cannot be made to 
understand, wherein he fails. To obey is the great virtue of 
his code — he can see no harm in following — there is no in¬ 
junction on him to lead. With him Reason can have no 
effecL There is no material for Reason to work on. Nor 
with the capricious is Reason likely to be more successful. 
Caprice has a certain false air of vigour — it plunges into de¬ 
cision that it maj^ not have to deliberate, and acts that it may 
not be enabled to recall.* But if as Bacon says, “Not to re¬ 
solve, is to resolve,”* so to resolve, is often not to resolve — 
vivacity is not strength, neither is caprice Will. It has no 
steadiness—no direction. If it does ndt sink under us when we 
lean on it, it starts away from us jvhen we want it. What 
can Reason do with such? how can it chain fickleness, or 
give stability to change ? Can it renovate the tastes of yes¬ 
terday, or retain the tastes of to-day ? Iinpossibl/ 2 ! Reason can 
counsel as to particulars; but when she comes to generals, 
she fails. Thus, though she may succeed in breaking down 
obsthiacy—in communicating firmness, she is comparatively 
weak. 

Is nothing then to be done ? Is this most important por¬ 
tion of education without the pale—without the power of edu¬ 
cation itself? Is it a gift exclusively of Heaven—is it incapable 
of being developed by man? Much certainly is organisation, 
but not all. It is true that the means of strengthening the 
Will are almost as difficult to discover, as strength of Will 
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itself. But training does much—we must endeavour to train. 
The practice of self-controul gives power on one side — the 
practice of decision gives power on the other; occasions may be 
sought and found, for the exercise of each. When temptations 
assail, the eyfe of the teacher should watch and ^ see that they 
are met and vanquished, that in the^words of k Kempis, “ The 
child has become stronger than himself.” When decision is 
requisite, the child should be required to decide; the neces¬ 
sity of deciding gives decision: the familty becomes active 
instead of passive; but, above all, the teacher himself should 
know how to have Will; he should compel himself to com¬ 
mand. He should trace distinctly and decidedly the strict 
limits between independence and duty; and from thence, no 
more than his pupil, should he shrink, or swerve. The child 
should have a determinate future; he should know on what 
he is to exercise his Will. All doubt relaxes; it is an atmo¬ 
sphere in which it is impossible to keep the moral being up 
to its true manly stature and muscle — firmly and boldly 
braced. Hence, all half orders, all obligations suggested 
rather than imposed, all implied solicitations, all circuitous 
routes to duty should be shunned. The teacher should know 
his province, and the pupil will Clien knpw^his. If this 
be not done, every word, ev^ry action, will be an object of 
conjecture, of oscillation—regret for what is done, anxiety for 
what he is to do. Th^re will be no rule, no standard. The 
number of probabilities to be weighed in every question, will 
be indefinitely increased. Indecision will be unavoidable. 
Weakness and capriciousness of Will must follow as a matter 
of course. 

Few teachers are sensible of these truths, fewer still enforce 
them by their conduct. Private Education, depending exclu¬ 
sively on the character of the teacher, whether parent or 
tutor, is thus exposed to constant chances. If either be 
weak or capricious, so will the pupil: he will veer about 
with all their veerings, and end by having no will, or a will 
worse than none. Hence the numberless instances of private 
educations turning out failures. The lawgiver and the exe¬ 
cutioner of the law, is one and the same. Public Education,^ in 
this particular, has great advantages. It establishes a general 
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code, not for to day, nor for to-morrow, for master, or for 
pupil, but for all time, and for all. The child accordingly 
looks to the code, and not to the individual. It is universal— 
imperturbable—inflexible. It teaches Will. 

But it is nqt sufficient that the Will should be strengthened— 
it must be directed. This independence, unless regulated, 
becomes presumption; this firmness, stubbornness; these 
personal forces, unless restricted, by a sense of the rights of 
others, as well as one^s own, egotism and violence. But 
from what, or whom is this direction to come ? To decide 
that question and to apply it, is the second great duty of Moral 
and Religious Education. « 

In order to restrain or direct the will, it is necessary, but 
not enough, to restrain or direct actions. We may controul 
them one by one, and yet give no general direction. The 
pupil, with a monitor always by his side, may conduct himself 
well; but the moment this visible personification of his con¬ 
science departs, and he is left alone with himself, there is 
no certainty that he will either know, or wish to know 
how to conduct himself so, any longer. No being can be con¬ 
ceived more helpless than one, who has been always in the 
habit of thus rcjasoning 'with the reason, and doing virtue 
after the virtues of others. I» proportion to the assistance 
he has received, the greater his feebleness when deprived 
of it. Strike away the crutch, and hfc is sure to fall; launch 
him on his own virtue and his own understanding into the 
world, and he is sure to become the dupe of the first knave, 
the victim of the first scoundrel he meets with ; for it is the 
fool who makes the knave, and the weak \^ho feeds the 
scoundrel. Hence the numberless instances of pious educa¬ 
tions- proving exquisite preparations for the most consummate 
profligacy. He found it so easy to perform the saint, is it 
astonishing he should find it ten-fold easier to perform the far 
more natural part of the sinner ? 

* The history of poor “ Ververt,” that model of absolute piety, corrupted in a 
single voyage from one convent to anotli^r, his virtue assaulted and captured by 
a coup de main, is a beautiful and true type of these ultra-perfect College Edu¬ 
cations. Good philosophical reasons could be given for this point-blank contra¬ 
diction to the satirist’s ** Nemo repente fuit turpissimus j** but this is not the 
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Besides good actions, there must then be that by which 
good actions, whether the monitor is present or not, are pro¬ 
duced. We must have some general cause for particular 
effects, not limited to place or time, but universal and en¬ 
during in its action. 

What is this cause ? Habits ;• but not mectianicat, but • 
rational—the results of conviction as well as exercise. They 
must come from Feeling and Principle. Principle is that 
external and internal law of morality antf religion, which God 
has established for us; and our Feelings are those impulses 
upon which this law should act, and by which they should be 
regulated, in order to be formed into moral and religious 
habits. 

The first forms the science, and comprehends moral and 
religious instruction, properly so called. The second forms 
the art or discipline, by which this instruction is reduced to 
practice, by which it is often anticipated, and without which 
it would be utterly unavailing. 

But what is the nature of these feelings or impulses, and upon 
which of them, and how far on each of them, is principle to 
act? They are infinite, and infinitely various. Organisation, 
circumstance, shapes one man differently from another, and 
the same man, at times, differently front himself. The choice 
then of these impulses—the selection and encouragement of 
the good, the rejection and extinction of the bad—is of great, 
consequence. It is not sufficient to produce good results ; the 
producing motives themselves must be good. If this be 
neglected, no security for the steady direction to good of 
any one of our habits, can be attained. The evil motive may 
produce good to-day; there is no reason why it may not 
produce evil to-morrow. * 

Some of these are connected with our mere material ex¬ 
istence ; others, with our moral, but, more or less directly as 
modifications of our love of self. Others, more exalted, such 
as our love of the ‘^Just,” the ^‘True,” the “Beautiful,” 


time or place. Suffice for teachers that such is the fact—notorious, incontro¬ 
vertible ; and so it will always be, no matter what the discipline, as lo^g as 
they make and keep men parrots. 
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raise us above these physical considerations; others again 
add to this spiritual elevation, those more impetuous emo¬ 
tions, which from the faintest shade of Sympathy to the per¬ 
fect devotion of Love, identify us with the being of others, and 
extend our e^cistence, with the vivacity of persorfal feeling, far 
beyond ourselves. Finally, there is that deep and solemn 
feeling—tender, and noble at the same time,—the first 
which meets us on our arrival on this earth, the last which 
quits us on our departure; without which, all others are 
deprived of half their power, and of all their beauty — the 
tnie feeling of true religion. From these we have to choose, 
but their very nature renders! our choice obvious. Our phy¬ 
sical and selfish propensities require no culture: they grow 
up without our care, often grow in despite of it. They re¬ 
quire strong counterpoises — great compensations. If we 
do not sedulously raise the more spiritual, the more ge¬ 
nerous feelings against them — above all, if the religious 
feeling be not anxiously and tenderly cultivated, all moral 
and religious education is at an end. To think we can after¬ 
wards crush with ease, what we thought too troublesome to 
‘‘ scotch ” in infancy, betrays our usual fatal ignorance of ma¬ 
terials and means. In a selfish heart, the passions may treat, 
‘‘ mais elles ne se rendent pas they never capitulate. They 
now and then disguise in virtue, for purposes of deeper sel¬ 
fishness ; but this is not treaty, but tfuce. The real being 
changes not, nor can he change; your education has taken 
care that he should be for ever unchangeable. 

Not then on reason solely, but on the feelings under the 
guidance of reason, must we rely. So far from, attempting to 
extinguish or even to deaden them, the more they live, and 
the more actively they live, the better. I pity the child who 
is so deplorably wise and coldly virtuous, as to be without 
them. Never should they be left without nourishment in the 
human heart; never without fountains to drink at; never 
without exercise; never without aim. When they depart 
the real man departs with them: patriotism becomes trade; 
religion, ritual; the affections, etiquette; and the dearest cha¬ 
rities of life, des convenances”—things to be taught—virtues 
to be got by heart. No, no ! let it never be the boast of our 
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religion or our civilisation to reduce man to a petrifaction 
let us know ourselves,” for what we are and what we were 
intended to be, not machines but spirits — living, thinking, 
feeling, and so only, perfect men. 

Fortunately, Public education, if properly managed, affords 
in this particular also great advaijtages over Private. Not • 
that private education, particularly at an early period, does 
not tend to develope the domestic affections, to a fuller 
degree than public; but social man, his numerous other 
impulses and feelings growing out of these, require a ruder 
and more vigorous culture. * Numbers may be so applied, as 
to answer admirably this end. 'Every individual, it is true, 
requires to a certain degree an education of his own, but 
what that education should be is only to be elicited, in the 
collision of a public school. Individual peculiarities are often 
only discovered by chance, but the more these chances 
arc increased, the greater probability of arriving at this 
discovery—at the ‘‘ essential spirit” of the child. 

The first feeling to be formed is that of Order,”—it is 
useful to the boy, but to the school it is indispensable; 
nothing can go on without it. Here is the first sacrifice of 
self to others, the first restraint, the first direction of the Will. 
The j)upil feels intensely the sebse, the Enjoyment of his own 
activity. He is as yet without an object — his only want for 
the present is to develo^pe this faculty. Precepts of order, . 
moderation, tranquillity, appear unnecessary, appear vexatious, 
lint the submission which is required of him, is require'dofall. 
The teacher yields as well as the pupil to the universal law; 
advantages remit to both from its observance; he begins to 
experience personally its utility; his self-love is at first in¬ 
terested, then a nobler feeling, and he at last adopts thd re¬ 
strictions himself, and aids by his adoption in recommending 


• “ Assucscat jam a tenero non reformidare homines,” says Quinctilian, with 
his usual philosophic elegance, “ neque ilia soUtaridy et velut umbratUi vita pal- 
loscere. Excitandamens, et attollenda semper est, quie in hujusmodi secretis aut 
laiiguescit, et quemdam velut in opac*^ situm ducit: aut contra tumescit inani 
persuasione; necesse est enim sibi nimium tribuat qui se nemini comparat. De- 
inde cum proferenda sunt studia, caligat in sole, et omnia noy^ offendit; ut qui 
solus didicerit, quod inter multos faciendum est.” Lib. i. c. 2. 
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and finally in impressing them on others. This feeling, from 
constant exercise soon becomes habit, and this habit is a direct 
counterpoise to the caprices of Will. It is henceforward sub¬ 
jected, in some degree, to certainty and regularity. 

The next feeling to be developed is the sense of Justice.” 
The public school, the circumstance of living in common, is 
particularly favourable toMts culture.. The young comer is 
soon taught by the pupils themselves, that if be would guard 
his own individual tights and interests from encroachment, 
he must respect those of others. Hence reciprocity. He 
learns more and more exactly every day, the true measure of 
his own pretensions. He b\3comes patient in difficulties — 
modest to his superiors — kind to his inferiors—equitable to 
all. He carries this from his actions to his words, and from 
his words to his thoughts. The means of keeping within due 
limits, the spirit of independence, are found. So far now from 
its degenerating into abuse, it is in proportion to the strength 
and vividness with which he feels it himself, that he regards 
and honours its existence in others. But these feelings are 
still tinged with self; we must get beyond this,—they must 
be farther ennobled and exalted by the feeling of Benevo¬ 
lence” and ‘‘.Generosity.” The spirit of community has 
already taught him td respect the interests of his companions; 
but this is not enough, he should feel an interest in them, he 
should join in them, he should assist\hem ; he should know 
the uses and the pleasures of co-operation. The feelings of 
self-sacrifice, of self-forgetfulness, of sympathy, of kindli¬ 
ness, are now expanded; they should be made constant — ha¬ 
bitual, to all. All should be taught to look for their hap¬ 
piness to the happiness of each; each to look to the 
well* being, and progress, and prosperity of all. Where 
these habits are thoroughly planted, a spirit of true fraternity 
soon arises, approximating a school in some degree to the 
image of a large family. From the exercise of such qualities 
follows mutual esteem, and from esteem affection; affection 
elevates, and purifies, and spreads the young mind abroad, 
upon a new creation, upon all other beings besides self. 
Each lesson, each example, of good now rapidly communi¬ 
cates to all, “interpenetrates” all—educates all. The 
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teacher will not only be felt in every young spirit, but each 
will imperceptibly become the cheerful fellow-labourer and 
co-operator of the teacher. 

Connected with these more elevated impulses of our nature 
is the sense of the Noble,” and ^^Pure,” and ‘^Beautiful” In 
morals. Here, again, we enter on ^ffisthetics; so harmoniously' 
are linked together all the faculties and sensibilities of our na¬ 
ture. The exultation with which we hear the recital of some 
glorious act by which millions were saved by the self-devotion 
of one, or the unblenching constancy of some tender martyr 
to truth and conscience, or the heroism of a brave and right¬ 
eous man struggling singly against oppression, though strug¬ 
gling in vain, this exultation is some how or other akin 
to that which we experience in gazing upon the boundless 
ocean, or the calm midnight heavens, or the thunderstorm on 
its way, or in some instances even upon the wonders of hu¬ 
man art. Through all a single principle seems to pervade; an 
indefinite sense of a nature still loftier than our present; a na¬ 
ture of which even this is but the faint image and foretaste, 
a perfection of which these are only the occasional out- 
shootings, a glory which we are still condemned to see as 
through a veil. Our hearts are full, and our eyes are moist, 
and our tongues are silent with these overpowering emo¬ 
tions : at no period do we so thoroughly feel the dignity of 
our origin and destination. Such feelings are not virtue,* 
but they dispose for virtue. They warm and break the 
soil for the reception of the sacred seed. They caniiot recur 
too frequently or penetrate too deeply, into the young 
mind. Unless'there be enthusiasm in youth, there will scarcely 
be feeling in old age. There must be poetry and passion even 
in our virtue, to make it work broadly or vigorously. TThe 
“ just enough ” 'will oftener be within the mark, oftener not 
enough, than enthusiasm will be beyond it. It is the want of 
passion which produces vice, not passion itself, and the worst 
of vices, because the most permanent and continual, the vices 
of permission and omission. Through them the rich retire 
from their duties to society, and the poor sit down, and refuse 
to make use of themselves, of the slumbering energies and 
wealth, shut up in their own arms. If society goes on at all 
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with such, it is singly by the equilibrium "of their respective 
weaknesses. They each become the victim of every thing 
like vigour or spirit which chances to come down amongst 
them. From indolence naturally follows obstinacy in old 
prejudices, narrow views, hostility to improvement, opposition 
to all exertion wliich passes beyond the limit of the present, 
or the capacity of the individual. In a word, not only is 
Life reduced to a mere profit and loss account of material 
objects, but this profit and loss is usually very ill calculated. 
A little less of the very quality on which they lean for all 
their happiness—of the brute prudence^ if I may so call it, 
which is their eternal ‘^do-all” and know-all” in life, 
would ensure that happiness a great deal better."'^ The pas¬ 
sions are really what inform us of our existence — what 
give the impulsion to the machine — what waken us to our 
pleasures. They are the power; but then they must be 
employed wisely and nobly; and this is the object of a due 
cultivation of the elevated feelings — of moral ^Esthetics. 

But there still remains the conclusion — the perfecting of 
this moral develapement. It is necessary that these feelings 
of ‘‘ Order,” Justice,” Generosity,” this elevation and 
extension of the sympathetic affections—this sense of the ‘‘No¬ 
ble” and “ Pure” and “ Beautiful” in morals, should receive 
its highest character from the feeling of “ Religion.” These 
may do much; they may prepare, they may dispose; but it is 
only by this last that a really wholesome and steady direction 
can be impressed upon the Will. The individual Will of man 
is subject to his individual fluctuations and errors. The most 
perfect means of securing it from either is, the placing it in 
true harmony with the universal and eternal Will of God. This 
is th*e rule of duty—these the means by which he is to aim at that 
final perfection, which we have already seen is the true end of 
all education—of all existence. This it is, by means of which 
he can declare himself undauntedly, with a full sense of all 

* It is really admirable to see the self-complacency with which these men, 

** les idoles des gens mediocres,” congratulate themselves on their steerage 
through the world. Their wisdom consists in their silence; “ their strength in 
being stilltheir skill, in doing nothing. “ Lorsque vous vantez entre vous la 
justessc de votre esprit, il me semble entendre des culs«de-jatte se glorifier de ne 
point faire un faux pas.” 
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its obligations, of all its difl&ciiltics, for truth and virtue.* 
This it is, which truly vivifies the heart — which dignifies the 
intellect — which elevates the simple desire of moral good, 
the simple aspiration towards its attainment, to a profound 
and inflexible resolution, to the full height of trpe morality. 
This it is which establishes a real unity between all our duties,. 
which renders nothing indifferent, nothing distant; and, from 
the first step in the path, conducts unceasingly to the point, 
where life itself seems a natural inspiration of the conjoined 
influences of intellect, morality, and religion. 

To elevate then to this highest degree, these feelings must 
not only be cultivated atid expanded, but so frequently and fully, 
that they gradually may become habits—a second nature — 
the man himself. He who has evil dispositions always to con- 
(juer, in order to become virtuous, can never be sure of his virtue. 
It is impossible, in practice, to fight every day battles with 
our evil inclinations, without losing many. We must look 
for some better guarantee than this. We must make it as 
difficult to depart from good as from evil. There is no reason 
why one habit should not be as easily and as strongly planted 
as another. We can choose, and we can plant: — seed, soil, 
season, instruments,—all are in our hands. , 

Habits are the result chiefly of exercise; and exercise, 
therefore, in moral and religious Education, should be our 
chief consideration. Bht how induce this exercise? All. 
admit its necessity, but how many fail in its application. 
Compulsion has long been tried, and unsuccessfully. * This is 
natural. Why should that, which ought to be a pleasure,'be 
taught by force, and be made a pain. It is a process for 
driving out one vice, by planting another. You make the pupil 
obedient by first making him a coward, then a slave. Virtnie, 
under such a system, must be hypocrisy or inertness. A boy 
who is forbidden to speak and act, will cease to think; or, if 
bethinks, it will be for himself, and not for you. 

Brute force is then the worst of all agencies to wield our 

* ** Effort et sacrifice,” says Cousin with so much justice, ** voila les con¬ 
ditions pour savoir quelque chose et pour Atre honnete j ddguiser a I’mfance ces 
conditions, e’est la tromper sur la vie humaine.”-— Rapport% p» 68. 
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moral and intellectual nature. We must use something si¬ 
milar to itself. Fortunately, we have numerous powers of 
the kind. We have the influence of the teacher on the pupils ; 
of the pupils on each other; of the pupil on himself. 

The teacher knows little of his profession, if he does not 
know, that no faculty in ^ child is stronger than imitation; 
consequently, no influence more powerful than example. 
Let him be his lesson, and it will soon penetrate. Let him, 
in the intercourse of every day, of every hour, seize every 
avenue, to instil, by deed, the sacred theme. Let him be just, 
and generous, and mild, and kind himself^ and he will have 
already preached, and more than preached, these virtues to 
his scholars. In the silence of the young heart, their unob¬ 
trusive voice will soon be heard. He will be surprised by 
the blossom and the fruit, even before he imagines tlie root 
has struck. Virtue is to be caught —it can infect as well as 
vice. Yet this is never remembered. The Catechism tells the 
child, to conquer his anger, to be just, to be kind, to all. The 
Teacher refutes the lesson, by his partial ity and violence. Tlie 
Catechism enjoins him to tell truth to all men. The teacher mo¬ 
difies the'injuncfion; tell me always the truth, though you must 
not expect that I should always tell it to you.* The Catechism 
teaches that we are all brethren. The teacher, that this or that 
man, because he thinks differently, is an enemy; and that it is 
possible to be a Christian and a PerseV;utor ! at the same time. 

c 

• Every thing is reparable with children but falsehood; impatience, passion, 
injustice, they may forget; they are involuntary, accidental: but falsehood never j 
it is crime, — it evinces intention. There is but one way to teach truth; the teacher 
himself must be true, positively, literally, universally true ; nfitonly no falsehood, 
but no approach to falsehood. No false reasons, no false promises, no deceptions ; 
no dieating for bis good; no trifling, even in jest, with its perfect purity. For liis 
good, indeed! To deceive a child is at once to render all good impracticable. 
We not only give a bad example, but sacriflee all credit with him for the future. 
We renounce at once all education, of which we no longer can be, and arc un¬ 
worthy to be, the instruments. Our power over him depends on his profound 
conviction that we are incapable of abusing him. If he flnds us true, this power 
continues entire; if false, that moment, in his eyes, wc are no more than a blind 
irregular force, whose movements, being impossible to calculate, are not deserving 
of consideration. Children who have never been deceived look upon promises as 
4^ds; a thread may lead them. Deceive them once, and chains will be insuf- 
fleient ^ 
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Which of the two is he to believe, which is he to follow ? Mind 
not the preacher, but what he preaches, is an old adage, but 
is it a practicable one ? Men appeal, and will appeal, as long as 
they are men, much more to the conduct of the preacher than 
to his doctrine*. What other proof have they of his sincerity ? 
and why should he call on them to J^elieve what it is so evi- • 
dent he does not believe himself? But if grown men think 
and act thus, why should not children ? why should we insist 
that they, who are all sensation, should* be more spiritual 
than ourselves ? Children universally appeal from the book 
to the man; and they do right. It is reason in them. But 
what are we to think of the condtict of the master ? Simply, 
that, in nine cases out of ten, to him are owing all the vice and 
ignorance of his school. 

The pupils have, perhaps, a still greater influence on each 
other. They are more constantly and more intimately in 
contact — they assimilate more easily — they act on each other 
more directly. Reason must to a certain degree become child¬ 
ish to affect children. Children give it easily that character. 
Their public opinion ” is as strongly felt as ours, and 
generally more just — its power too not inferior, when not 
counteracted by other opinions, at variance gr in hostility to 
it, such as those of their teacher s, their parents, &c. &c. Yet 
here again is another instrument for the formation of habits, 
which we let slip from oul’ hands, or, what is much worse, allow, 
to become perverted to the worst purposes. Of this we shall 
later see abundant proof in the actual management of our 
public schools, be they of what grade they may. The ex¬ 
ceptions which, occur are few, — but few as they are, they 
are all-powerful as examples. Hazlewood has done more to 
open our eyes, than many homilies. The Boy-Juries of that 
school have shamed us into a true opinion of the competency 
of scholars to many of the functions of self-government. A 
French writer observes, that robbers exercise the most ef¬ 
fectual of all police, parce qii’ils s’ inspectent, et se souspec- 
tent.” Mutual inspection, in such a school as I have described, 
would proceed from a nobler motive, but would not be less 
active or extensive in its application. It would exercise all 
the moral faculties, and all in a manner the most natural and 

R % 
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certain, but all espionnage and denunciation should be strongly 
discouraged; otherwise we shall soon have a moral gens d’ar- 
merie, a bad preparative for the duties of high-minded men, 
and free citizens, hereafter. The Athenian legislator, to neu¬ 
tralise by gratification the over-ambition of his fellow citizens, 
multiplied offices to that degree, that it was scarcely possible 
for a citizen not to pass, ihany times during his life, from go¬ 
verned to governor. A similar organization might, with still 
better effect, be intfodiiced into schools. Many a pupil may 
have an overstock of obedience; they should know how to 
exchange it for power and command. On the other side, self- 
assumed superiority should ^oe replaced in that position, for 
which perhaps society designs it, and be taught the advantage 
of submission as well as power. If Education, especially 
moral, be a rehearsal for the great drama of life, it is surely 
necessary there should be a just allotment of parts—a lesson 
which, if not now learned, will probably not be learned at 
all. If Rousseau insisted so strongly on the necessity of learn¬ 
ing a trade, in this age of revolutions, with not less justice 
should we betimes train up the still plastic character to 
the useful and easy discharge of all the duties of life. Nor 
should this training be co'nfined to our elementary schools—its 
utility is universal, for it is the 'preparation for a game in which 
all must take their part — it should be extended to all.. 
Our fagging system recognises this j)rincip]e; but what 
a degraded application of a really poble truth ! Between it 
and what is here recommended, there is the difference between 
the discipline of a militia of freemen, and that of a pirate's crew. 
Children must not be permitted to command before they are 
first habituated to obey — but a beaten servant niakes a bad 
master, and no tyrant is worse than the manumitted slave. This 
should not be our practice. The code of our little commu¬ 
nity should rest on the universal will — it should have for its 
executive the universal honour and love. So legislated for, and 
so governed, there would be little to apprehend from treachery 
or rebellion. The teacher would have only to permit — all.his 
functions would be directive. Habits of virtue would form of 
themselves — the force to form them would come from within. 

But, in order to give this its fullest and most extended effi- 
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cacy, the individual pupil should be set in watch, not only 
over his companions, but over himself. He must entitle him¬ 
self to the right of commanding others, by fii'st learning to 
command himself. This is not possible without self-know¬ 
ledge— nor self-knowledge without self-inquiry^ As in in¬ 
tellectual education, it was made tliQ chief instrument by which- 
the child was enabled to distinguish,'to determine, to fix ideas, 
without which true mental acquisition is impossible; so, in moral, 
it should be used, in order to render precise our obligations 
and our dispositions, without which moral progress must al¬ 
ways be wavering, — if not vain. The teacher should first 
apply it,—the pupil will soon^ habitually apply it himself. 
Instead of reproaching the child, let the child reproach him¬ 
self. Exercise his moral tact, increase his sensibility— 
developc his conscience by thus turning it upon facts. Let 
him not dw^ell in dogma and j)recept—they make professors 
—we want virtuous men. When he commits a fault, after the 
first rush of self-love is over, when the first whisperings of re¬ 
morse are heard—quietly, and at a distance from his other 
companions, win him back step by step to this inward in¬ 
spection. Make him observe, examine, account, not for the 
circumstances only, but for the ihotives,. ol^ his fault;— 
and not with rebuke and harsiiness, but with that sympathy 
and paternal love, which, if he be the child which such a 
discipline should forin,^ depend upon it, will be punishment 
and correction enough.* f The dread of this confession, the 

* This has been, reduced to practice, with singular effect, at Ilofwyl. When 
u boy commits a fault, he is sent to write down a detailed account of what he has 
done, the motives and reasons which prompted him to its commission, &c. TJie ef¬ 
fect of this, it is obvious, must be most powerful. Suppose a boy lias told a falsehood 
to serve himself and implicate another, what is more likely to make him deeply 
sensible of the meanness of what he has done, than the retracing, step by step, the 
circumstances, reasons, feelings, &c., which urged him to the act. First of all 
comes the action w'hicli he has endeavoured to deny, falsehood; then the fear of dis¬ 
covery, cowardice j the seeking the moans to avoid it, cunning; the implication 
of another, baseness, treachery, &c. : while all this continues a confused heap in his 
niind, self-love, taking advantage of the confusion, will attempt to disguise its 
enormity. But let it be thus analysed, and, if he be not absolutely hardened, he 
must he covered with confusion. Such, indeed, conjoined to an affectionate attach- 
nient to all above them, has been the result. So fur now from seeking to disguise 
or excuse their errors, in order to avoid this confusion, they ar^ usually the fifst 
to report them themselves. 
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necessary consequence of every error, enhanced, as it will 
always be, by the kindness and judgment of a good teacher, 
will soon be transferred to self-examination, to the confession 
of his own heart, in the solitude of his own chamber. He 
will blush tot meet himself as he did his teacher, after an act 
of duplicity, or selfishnet, or passion. The censure of the 
teacher’s eye will be weak*compared to his own, for conscience 
will be the court, and God the judge, and he himself will be his 
own accuser. WheA once this habit is formed, (and how easily 
may it be formed !) the master has indeed achieved his work. 
He has surrounded these young and undefiled spirits with 
omnipresence and omniscience; he has introduced the severest 
and surest of all police (a preventive power, in comparison to 
which all corrective is weak), into the innermost foldings of 
the young heart. There is nothing now necessary but punc¬ 
tuality and perseverance. No evening should be allowed to 
pass without this inquest, and in order that it may be con¬ 
ducted in the most effective manner, even mechanical aid should 
not be despised. Various have been proposed : that suggested 
by Franklin, and developed, in an article in the Journal of 
Education, under the name of the “ Regulator,” * is excellently 


To conduct from this hat)it of compullsory to voluntary or self-inquiry, another 
practice is adopted in the same establishment. Every evening a muster is held, 
when the principal occurrences of the day are notfeed, and the offences mentioned, 
but without naming the offenders. Thus no one is degraded, and every conscience 
is turned in upon itself. An old conventual tustom is in this manner applied, 
with great benefit, to our modern institutions. 

* The “ Regulator” is a series of small tables composed of columns repre¬ 
senting all the possible employments of human life, and all tlie relations of the 
social state. The first and second columns, beginning on the left, indicate the 
day of the week and date of the month; the third, the variations of the teinpe- 
ratul^. The fifteen which follow express by the figures to be written in them, 
the number of hours to be given to each of the divisions of life, physical, moral, 
intellectucU, social, and passive, or vegetative. A column, much larger than the pre¬ 
ceding (^Remarks, or Reflections'), is designed to revise the most remarkable inci¬ 
dents of the day. The eighteenth, or last column (^Appreciation of Conduct), is 
intended to mark, by a secret sign, the good, bad, or indifferent impressions which 
the past day has left behind it. These tables, of ten days each, containing thirty 
or thirty-one lines, describe a month ; thirty-six tables, or 365 lines a year; and 
followed by a final recapitulatory table of twelve lines, for a summary account of 
tl^p twelve months, constitute the “ Regulator.^' See, for more minute particulars, 
Journal cf Education, No. xii, pp, 72—76. 
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adapted to this evening examination. A similar table under 
different heads, as “ What are the faults I have to avoid?”— 

What are the virtues I have to practise?”—What are the 
objects I have to effect ? ” &c., might, undey the name of the 

Director,” be used for the morning. The custom of ap- 
plying these would produce the sanie attention to the economy. 
of time, and the uses of all our facfllties, and the exercise of 
all our moral habits, which the keeping of accounts neces¬ 
sarily does to the receipt and application of money. Both 
these tables, on an enlarged or limited scale, as circum¬ 
stances might dictate, should be in the hands of every pupil. 
Their habitual employment would be soon conspicuous in 
their conduct. Self-control would become natural and general. 
A control upon thoughts as well as actions would be gradually 
generated,—a moral panoptism, the most efficient inspection 
which could possibly be established over the whole internal 
man. 

With these three forces in action, is it necessary to say 
that punishments and rewards would be scarcely requisite? 
As to punishments, especially corporal, we are rapidly ad¬ 
vancing to, I trust, a clue sense of their cruel*absurdity. The 
ancient arms of the Grammar School of Louth * are still in¬ 
deed in favour with most of its«rivals and contemporaries; and 
in educated Scotland, parents themselves still permit and even 
require the abuse f; bift the growing intelligence of the com¬ 
munity at large is indubitably pronounced against it, and it has 
already ceased wherever public opinion has true power. It 
is only subject of surprise that, in a humane and civilised 
community, it could have possibly existed so long. A more 
direct contradiction in Education can scarcely be imagined. 
In books, and charters, and endowments, we read that; our 
schools were intended to bring up children in the fear and 

• A schoolmaster, in the full execution of his magisterial duty, whipping his 
scholar: legend, a verse from the Proverbs. 

t “ It is not at all uncommon for parents,” says Professor Pillans, in entering 
their child at school, to admonish the master to * be sure and whip him well.* 
So strangely prevalent is the notion, st!;engthened perhaps in the people of Scot¬ 
land by the perverted application of a text of Sacred Writ, that there can be no 
effectual teaching without rigorous infliction.”— Principles of Elementary Teachia^^, 
p. 68. 
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love of God, and in charity and good-will towards all man¬ 
kind. Enter them, and listen. 

“ Quivi sospiri, pianti, ed alti guai 

Risuonavon per P acre. 

... Orribili favelle, 

* Parole di dolore, accenti d’ ira, 

Voci alte e fiocche, e suon di man con Dantk. 

• 

This is a strange practical enforcement of the precept, a 
most unnatural mode of instilling knowledge, and charity, 
and fear of the Lord. Well might Montaigne exclaim, 
Quelle maniere, pour esveiller I’appetit envers leur le9on, a 
ces tendres ames et craintifvQj;, de les y guider d’une trongne 
effroyable, les mains armees de foiiets! Inique et pernici- 
euse forme! Combien leurs classes seroient plus decem- 
mentjonchees de fleurs, et de feuillees, que de tron^ons d’osier 
sanglants! Ty ferois pourtraire la Joye, PAlaigresse, et 
Flora, et les Graces, comme feit cn son eschole le philosophe 
Speusippus. Ou est leur proufit, que ce feust aussi leur 
esbat.^’^ 


Can any thing be^more illustrative of the adhesiveness of ancient error, than 
the obstinacy with which this cruel folly is still retained. No language can be 
stronger and juster than QuinctiKan’s. In defiance of general custom, and the 
sanction of philosophy (“ (|uaniquam et reccplinn sit, et Chrysippus non im- 
probet”), he struck boldly at the atrocity. {Tnst. Orat.l.i. c. fl.) His remon¬ 
strances produced little effect;* the Homan youth were flogged into grammar and 
Greek and vice (see again Quinctilian and the Anthology), till the extinction of 
ancient literature. On the restoration of letters, we again hear the voice of com¬ 
mon sense and humanity protesting against it in Montaigne, and the good Charron, 
seconding him witli an energy as disgraceful to his age, as it was honourable to 
himself. It was then, as in all former lime, “ la coutume presque universelle de 
battre, fouetter, injurier, et crier apr^s les enfans, et les tenir en grande crainte etsii- 
jetion, comme il se fait aux Coll^iges.” (Liore de la Safresse, p. .590.) But though he 
justly characterises it as “ tres inique et punissable, priyudiciablc et toute contraire 
an deWn que Pon a, qui estde les rendre poursuivans la veitu, sagesse, science, et 
honnStet4;*’ no mitigation followed. The practice continued in full force in 
France—very nearly to the period of the Revolution, The very bodies most 
celebrated for their zeal for education were the most remarkable for their appli¬ 
cation of the rod. The Freres Ignorantins were called “ les Freres Fouetteurs,” 
par excellence. Since the period of the Revolution it has disappeared in France. 
There were two enactments on the subject, in 1801 and 1803. {Rccueil des 
Bj^glemens concernant VInstruction publiqcie^ dejmis 159S jusqu'd 1814. Paris, 
1814. vol. ii. p. 25. and vol. iii. p. 17.) But the Comte de Lasteyrie, in his 
letter to Pfofessor^Pillans, Feb. 2. 1829, has shown that this was unnecessary; 
public opinion has been quite strong enough to put it down. ** L’usagc de fou- 
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But there is not yet evinced the same degree of sensibility 
to the tendency and nature of other punishments. Though 
the rod be banished, other chastisements scarcely less ob¬ 
jectionable remain behind. It is the mode, in fact, and not 
the principle, which seems to have affected the public mind. 
Now, it is the principle which requires consideration, espe¬ 
cially in contrast to methods purely moral and self- 
applied. Are public punishments in schools advisable? Is 
punishment of any kind? Its application to intellectual edu¬ 
cation I put out of the question. To whip or scold lessons 
into boys is, of course, 'per se, preposterous. It is only as a 

etter les enfans, ou dc leur donner des ferules, etait torab^ presqu’en d^sudtude 
avant la Revolution, il est aujourdhui totalement r^prouve comme contraire aux 
moeurs publiques.” A master who should strike his pupil serait consid6r4 
comme un homme sauvage et brutal; ” and in the schools of mutual instruction 
“ il serait immSdiatement renvoyi.** “ Heureusement on n’a pas en besoin de 
faire dcs loix pour proscrire cette usage barbarcj"* &c. The same feeling is con¬ 
spicuous through all instructions addressed to teachers, and the recent punish¬ 
ment inflicted for departure from it at Boulogne, is a proof that it is not confined 
to books or theory. In Germany corporal punishments have long ceased to be 
applied in schools, and, indeed, generally on the Continent, wherever Education 
has made any real progress. In Scotland, with some few recent exceptions, Pro¬ 
fessor Pillans assures us, it reigns triumphant. Parents give a preference to the 
schools where it is most prevalent, and a schoolmaster has beenj^old enough to de¬ 
clare, in print, his ardent admiration for the practice. • “ For myself,’* says he, “ I 
frankly confess that this part of my duty is performed 7iot merely without reluc^ 
tancet but wiihposiliee gratificatign." (Quoted in Principles of Elementary Teachings 
p.l42.) Yet Professor Pillans himself, in the face of all Scotland, has given ampfe 
proof of the practicability and advantage of suppressing corporal punishments. 
For eight years he conducted a school of not less than 225 scholars, without being 
once obliged to recur to its infliction. Nor was he a solitary instance ; the school 
of Girthon, in Gallowayj is another striking example (p. 152.); and the assur¬ 
ances every where deceived from the parochial masters, who had been induced to 
follow his recommendation, are not less confirmatory of its entire success, (p. 68. 
and Postscript, p. 141—160.) In Ireland and England, in the great majoifty of 
schools, it continues in full vogue. The favourite domain of the flagellants are 
indeed our parochial endowed establishments. There tawse and birch reign su¬ 
preme. (See Quarterly Reviewj Feb. 1829.) Well may we exclaim, in the lan¬ 
guage of the distinguished Professor already quoted, “ It is a blot on the national 
institutions, that the high-bred gentlemen of England, at any period of their lives, 
and, most of all, within four or five years of the time when they take their seats 
in Parliament as legislators of a great empire, should be subjected to the dis¬ 
cipline of a cloister.” (p. 154.) And this, too, at a period in which the practice 
has so much diminished, even in the army. In 1830, according to ofilicsal 
1‘etums, there were 655 floggings; in 1832, 546, and in IsSs, not morethaiv 
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stimulant to labour, as a corrective of idleness, that it is for 
a moment to be considered. Here it enters into moral Edu¬ 
cation. Is punishmeht then a good instrument in the manage¬ 
ment of moral Education ? 

I should say, decidedly not, either in private or public,— 
and the more public the mpre inefficacious. Its advantages are 
not for a moment to be plit in competition with its disadvan¬ 
tages. It is supposed to save the teacher time and trouble — to 
work expeditiously-^to work positively—and to work where 
nothing else will work. I doubt all this. 

A common teacher who is ignorant of a single spring of 
human action—a blundering mechanic in his trade will, of 
course, at once rush to this expedient. It is the first instrument 
which lies in his way; but, in nine instances out often, the very 
necessity of applying it is created by himself. He combines 
accuser, judge, and executioner in his own person, and in 
his own cause; and he must not only be superior to' most 
teachers, but to human nature, not to err. Accordingly, 
the fault is generally on his side, and, with the fault, the pas¬ 
sion.* Children see their own interests as clearly as men, 
and are just as zealous and ingenious in their defence. Whilst 
the-teacher promulgates* his laws and penalties, the pupils 
form their secret colifederacy,* and laugh both to scorn. A 
public opinion of their own is set up, a completely contra¬ 
dictory code is established of morality*‘and duty;—all friendly 
communication, all mutual confidence, all self-enquiry is at an 
end. The highest merit is to resist the common enemy, with 
success; the highest courage, to bear, like Spartans, rebuke, 
privation, and the tawse itself. The master is ^bewildered by 
these difficulties—he does not know where to begin, or where 
to end. He believes in a sort of inherent antipathy between 
masters and scholars—he sees hostility every where — he is 
disheartened, and flies more vehemently than ever to the very 
instrument by which all this has been produced. He takes the 
school in gross—he finds one boy stubborn, the other insolent, 

one violent, another peevish — he gives them all the simple 

«• 

* “ Monsieur de Vend6me disait plaisamment k ce sujet, que dans la marclie des 
arfti^es, il.avait spuvent examine les querelles des mulcts et des muletiers, ct 
qu^a la honte de rhumanit^,la raison 4tait presque toujours du cot^ des mulets/^ 
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Sangrado remedy of the birch. But the very nature of pun¬ 
ishment thus abused, is to wear itself out; what was consi¬ 
dered severe to-day, will require something still more severe to 
support it to-morrow. This, however, must somewhere end: 
and end it usually does, by leaving the master u^erly power¬ 
less in the midst of his power, and jthe school so hardened to 
all applications of kindness and crdelty alike, that education 
of every kind becomes next to impracticable. 

But how stand the pupils amongst thfcmselves ? are their 
moral relations improved ? The little republic, if possible, 
is still more viciously conducted. A sort of brigand fidelity 
to the body is of course established, and spies, traitors, and 
informers are victimised without mercy; but there the mo¬ 
rality ends. The league is set up by the boldest, and subdues 
the weakest. It is made to play chiefly for the advantage of 
the indolent and selfish, provided they be also the strong. 
Certain restraints, imposed by selfishness itself, may prevent, 
for mutual intei'est, collision and warfare amongst each other; 
but, with all this, might will be always right; and this one 
maxim, allowed to be reduced to practice, (and who incul¬ 
cates it more strenuously than the master himself?) will lay 
the foundation of all vice. The coward” will be irreco- 
verably planted in the heart of the feeble, and the tyrant” 
in the heart of the strong. From this, an undue appreciation 
of brute physical qualifies will arise in the one — recourse.to 
the mean but necessary arts of cunning, in the other. Cruelty, 
and apathy, and selfishness, lying, duplicity, and*calculating 
treachery, the natural serpent brood from this single egg, 
will all spring-up. Cowardice makes half the miserable and 
dishonourable men of the general world; and here it is 
permitted to pullulate without check or counterpoise from 
master or scholar.* And how can it be otherwise ? It is 

* This is no exaggeration. Follow this boy from school to college, and from 
thence to the world. The cause, of course, will be disguised, but the results, in 
every situation, will be the same. He will shrink from the blow in the school, and 
from the sneer in the college; in the world, he will be always in the train of the 
powerful, often of the bad. He willji»fear, in every thing, to avow and main¬ 
tain his own judgments, he will take care conveniently to modify them by those 
of o^ers. He will escape from promises into equivocations, v^d fromequivo^ 
tions into promises again. If an honest man is to be defended against the 
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impossible to keep inequality out of schools; there is neces¬ 
sarily inequality of age in all our schools; in our upper 
schools there is inequality of ranks. We all know to what 
a train of vices even this circumstance will necessarily 
conduct, unicss checked by the most powerful moral motives. 
But here every possible encouragement is given to its display. 
Arrogant assumption of superiority, the most wretched vanity 
—proportionate ignorance naturally follow. The pupil, satis¬ 
fied with these schodl pretensions, scarcely looks for any thing 
more. The successful bully soon finds, even amongst boys, 
flatterers, partisans, and at last a party; and the trade of 
after-life, with all its immoVality and unhap}finess, begins. 
To talk religion or morality, by way of counteracting all this, 
is utter hypocrisy, or utter imbecility. It will not do, it 
must necessarily fail; a lounge to chapel, or a chapter of 
St. Luke run over in haste, is no match lor the whole of a 
boy’s waking and sleeping thoughts. It is George Faulkner’s 
single strawberry to half a dozen of wine, by way of a vege¬ 
table cure for the gout. The one is an incident, the other 
his entire being. Dogma may be learned; but morality, under 
such a system, remains untaught. What a boy wants iiVQ^ood 
habits^ before ^oo/] reasoning. 

But this may seem* an extrerfie statement, a})plicable only to 
extreme cases — to corporal, or at least to severe, punishment. 
But reproof—what evil can result'from admonitory cor¬ 
rection of public faults in public? , We require examples — 
a salutary fear must be kept up, to prevent the extension 
of insubordination. No doubt the motive is excellent; but 
what are the means? Do examples of tliisikind produce 
such effects upon the bystanders ? I feel the force of the {)ro- 
verb “ proximus ardet,” and the thousand and one charges of 


oppressions of the many, he will put forward false pleas for liis base apathy ; or, 
if the outcry be too urgent, will turn round and hunt him with the crowd. UtJ 
will take always the circuitous road, even to good. He will pay the price of 
his honour for wretched vanities, lie to defend his lies, and crawl in the very 
dust for the smile of men who he kno#s despise him, and whom he would 
despise if he dared. In fine, he will, through life, be the cheater and 
cheated; if bully#vhen yielded to, a sycophant when spumed. Whence is afi 
tl^? He has no moral courage. And why none ? He was robbed of it at school 
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judges, on the salutary effects of hanging, on the community* 
But I sec facts in opposition to philosophers^ axioms and 
judges’ charges; and I know that those very crimes, which 
hanging is most intended to repress in the great world, are en¬ 
gendered under the very shadow of the gallc^ws itself. I 
see no reason why human nature,should be different in the 
little world of a school. If the ofhAider be unpitied, what a 
base spirit of selfish congratulation at security from punish¬ 
ment must exist in the bosom of his conipanlons! the child 
who feels it est uu enfant a ecraser,” he ought to be 
punished himself. If the contrary, it is much to be feared 
that a secret indignation will gr6w up in the common heart, 
which sooner or later will break out into act. But what is its 
influence on the offender ? If he does not deserve your reproof 
he is stung witli the wrong you do him ; if he does, its whole 
effect is lost by its publicity; and not only no good is effected, 
but an injury, in addition, is inflicted. If you be a teacher, 
with prclensions to the name, you of course admit the inesti¬ 
mable value of sensibility. With it, the judicious hand can do 
every thing; without it, all you may do will be in vain. And 
with this conviction strongly in you, you deliberately set out 
by taking the surest means of blilnting it, in your power. 
AMiat wound, to a boy of delicate feeliitgs, can be compared 
to the humiliation — the deep, soul-felt humiliation—of suffer¬ 
ing before them, whose* esteem he so ardently desires ? He 
sinks under it, or these delicate feelings depart. You losej 
in both cases, an influence the most effectual, and you lose 
it in exchange for what ? for the prevention of some breach 
of order, some trifle of discipline; the enforcing of the 
real for the imaginary; for the accessory of morality, morality 
itself. You wish that your pupils should exercise that influence 
on each other’s conduct, in your absence, which you exer¬ 
cise whilst present; and yet you yourself are the first to 
extinguish, or restrict its power. The school of such a teacher, 
it is possible, may present the appearance of a perfectly or¬ 
derly establishment to a visiter: his frown may be respected, 
and his voice not willingly disobeyed; but there will be no 
confidence—no frankness—no life; it will be master ayd 
scholar, but not guide and disciple — no common interest— 
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no common cause. Give me the teacher whose silence weighs 
with the pain of a thousand reproofs, on a young and 
generous heart, and the friendly shake of whose hand sends 
him to his chamber, weeping tears such as have never yet 
been won bjur either rod or reproach.* 

* The punishments substituted*for the rod, in the French schools and colleges, 
** consistent a faire tenir I’enfant ddsobeissant dans un coin de la sallc, d^bout ou d 
genoux; a I’empecher d’aller a la recreation, ^ la promenade, ou chcz ses parens; 
ou enfin, ^ lui donner des pensums (pmnas).’* (Comte de Lasteyrie-) But, though 
less degrading and liable to abuse, these may still be applied, by a capricious or 
violent teacher, to very vindictive purposes; they bear too close a resemblance to 
direct corporal punishment, and are i^pecifically objectionable on other grounds. 
Why should kneeling, which is an act of religious reverence, be made a punish¬ 
ment? Why should industry and labour be associated with pain ? Such a practice 
strikes directly at one of the most salutary portions both of intellectual and moral 
Education, the principle of “ voluntary labour,” adopted with so much success 
at Carlberg, and the schools of Hazlewood and Bruce Castle. So far from con¬ 
sidering a boy happy because he has nothing to do, the pupils in these institutions 
fly, for relaxation and enjoyment, to occupation. In the prison of Philadelphia, 
by means of a similar system, employment is looked on as indulgence, and labour, 
so far from being a penalty, is hailed as a reward. If these habits and disposi¬ 
tions be valuable, as unquestionably they are, whatever tends to weaken them is 
an injury. If they be so firmly rooted as to make labour a pleasure, then its 
employment, in the way of chastisement, is obviously absurd. I question much, 
too, how far solitary confinement* should be permitted. It acts very differently 
on different naturdk, and requires the nicest discrimination in its a])plication. But 
every other punishment beyond this line, should clearly be prohibited. In the 
Jubilee school at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where upwards of 500 children of the work¬ 
ing classes are educated, no monitor is allowed to strike, pull, hurt, or threaten any 
boy, or give or receive any thing from any boy; and, if he docs, immediate com¬ 
plaint is made to the master. If no complaint be made, and the master discovers 
it, he punishes the boy who allows it equally with the monitor who transgresses. 
As a substitute for the rod, the system of mei'it tickets has been adopted. Little 
card tickets, twenty of which are equivalent to a penny, are giyen to monitors for 
assiduity, to boys for exemplary conduct, cleanliness, attendance, rapid improve¬ 
ment, &c., and are exchanged for money once a month. The forfeiture of a certain 
number of these tickets is the only punishment, so long as a boy has any to for¬ 
feit ; it is only when he is bankrupt, that the rod is ever resorted to. The appre¬ 
hension that it would tend to produce avaricious habits has not been realised. On 
the contrary, numerous instances of punctuality, kindness, and generosity have 
arisen from the practice. ^Sec a very gratifying case, in a letter to Professor PillanSf 
Feb. 20. 1829.) In most of our schools, however, the usual expedient is taking 
places. Confined to purely intellectual purposes, this may be admissible; but, ap¬ 
plied to moral, it is highly objectionable^ It destroys all proportion between 
offences, operates most strongly on the most deserving, and defeats the very purpose 
fo/which such arrangement was intended—the furnishing the master, by means 
of the station which each boy holds in his class, with a sort of intellectual barometer, 
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If punishment, then, is to be used at all, let it be used, 
except ill very rare cases, in private. There it will work all 
the good within its reach. Nor let the prohibitory code be so 
complicated and so crowded, as to expose to the chances of fre¬ 
quent transgi’^ession. The spirit, the spirit, ia the great 
object; that secured, give yourself,little pain about the rest. 
Least of all, let it not, after the example of more pretending 
legislation, create imaginary crimes, or crimes only such in re¬ 
ference to temporary or local circumstances, and graduated, 
for the most jiart, not according to their intrinsic depravity, 


an accurate index, by which to judge of the slightest variations, from day to day, 
in his preparation and proficiency. This is utterly lost by turning a boy down, 
sometimes eight or nine places, for having loitered a few moments after school 
hours. After all, the best supplanter of the rod, and all ignominious chastisements, 
is a wisli in the master’s mind to get rid of it; gentleness and firmness, sympathy 
with the feelings, interest in the progress, and a truly parental concern for the 
present comfort and future welfare of the pupil. “ Je veux,” says old Charron, 
“ qu’on les traite librement ct liberalement, en employant la raison et les douces 
remontrances. II y a je ne sais quoi de servile et de vilain en la rigueiir et 
la contrainte, ennemie de I’honncur et vraic liberte. II faut tout an contraii'e 
\iiur grossir Ic d’ing<*iiuite, de franchise, d’amour de vertu, et d’honneur.’* 
{Wid, p. 591.) 

Such was the secret of Pestalozzi. Nothing*can be more touching than the 
picture of his establishment at Yverdun. “ His chjldren fdtgot that they had 
any other home, his teachers that there was any w'orld beside the Institution. 
So great was the power which he exercised over the hearts of the children, that 
they generally left his room in A?ars, after having, with a kiss, promised him peiw- 
severance in their efforts to do well; or, if such efforts had not been made, 
amendment of life.” — liibcr. Hicmoirst p. 55— 62. 

Such also are the leading principle and practice of De Fellenberg. He first 
makes the child fully sensible of his friendship, and then works upon his heart. 
“ We, ourselves,” says a visiter to Ilofwyl, “ have seen this benevolent man in his 
establishment, as a lather in his own family, caressing each little child as it passes 
by him, with one of the smallest, })erhaps, perched upon his shoulder. When any 
of the children catch a glimpse of him, they will run to obtain the first grasp of 
his hand.” Sec, also, the attachment and affection to Oberlin of his flock, whom 
he had blessed with industry and schools. The suppression of Pere Girard’s 
establishment very nearly produced an insurrection. In New England, the 
youngest children are to be seen waiting with impatience, not for the bell 
which dismisses them, but for that which summons them to school. (^Kentucky 
lieporty 53.) But why should we wander beyond our own shores ? Can any ac¬ 
count be more satisfactory and afrectin«f than that given by Mr. Wilderspin, of 
the conduct of his pupils, during the last illness of his wife? {Early Discipline 
Illustrated, p. 22.) I know of no arguments more convincing,^no eulogies mdre 
flattering, of the system just recommended, than these simple and beautiful fads. 
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but in reference solely to the prejudice or convenience of the 
lawgiver. A more serious insult to common sense, a more 
direct injury to the virtue and understanding of your pu])ij, 
cannot be perpetrated. Not only is it rank injustice in itself, 
but it confiiwds all notions of justice or injustice. And 
yet, after having laboiioysly and cruelly taught this lesson 
for years together, to yotir pupil, you send Jiim out into the 
world, and then talk to parents (as your prospectus requires) 
of‘‘your excellent moral and religious Education.” 

But if the propriety of punishment be so little questioned, 
it can hardly be expected that much suspicion can exist in the 
public mind, on the propriety of reward. The great merit of 
many schools, in tiie mind even of rational men, is the 
number and liberality of their prizes, medals, place-takings, &c. 

It is amusing to see such a scale applied, at least to moral 
Education. Emulation may excite to competition, and com¬ 
petition lead to exertion, and exertion terminate in success, — 
but so also may Fear. We have not to look to the results 
only, as has already been remarked, but to the causes which 
produce them. Is emulation to be encouraged ? that is the 
entire of the question. If in itself good, there cannot possibly 
be* any objection,to its being serviceably employed. If other¬ 
wise, even though ‘serviceable, the instrument should be 
discarded. 

Emulation is a more dignified vanity, or envy—in its higher 
developements, undoubtedly it may, in great degree, be purified 
from such base alloy—but the danger of the abuse is great, and 
its corrupting effects most pernicious. No one vice is more 
completely opposed to those virtues which ovght to be the 
especial characteristics of the youthful heart than envy. Frank¬ 
ness, generosity, elevation of character, soon shrink up, when 
once this withering canker has got into their blossoms. If there 
must be rivalry, let it be unprovoked. The stimulus is power¬ 
ful enough, without our artificial additions. Nor is this the 
only evil. It is substituting a paltry principle of action for a 
noble one, teaching practically that there are not in the pur¬ 
suit itself sufficient charms, afid that we must rely, for pro¬ 
gress ii\ knowledge and goodness, not on goodness or know¬ 
ledge themselves, but on miserable secondary considerations, 
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at the discretion of an individual. True it is, that such is the 
education of the world,—but it is one of those portions of its 
education, which, so far from seconding, we should rather 
endeavour to counteract. The time will come fast enough, 
when the prize will have far more influence with.us, than thq 
manner by which it was won. . 

But Education, as it now is organised, cannot work on 
without these excitements. Perhaps so—but this is only 
another amongst many reasons for re-organising Educa¬ 
tion. I question much, however, whether this be really the 
case. It is certainly not a necessary deduction from the cha¬ 
racter of the youthful mind. These excitements will not be 
required, if not proffered. Unless the pupil be first vitiated 
by their application, he will not feel their loss. If he must 
have competitors, make him compete with himself. Let him 
compare to-day with yesterday—this month with the last. 
It will only be an extension of his system of self-inquiry. Let 
him triumph in the victory over this, or that passion—let him 
enjoy the acquisition of this, or that science. It will suffice. 
These are triumphs without alloy—pleasures which will last. 
Do I ascribe too much heroism to the young pupil—do I 
draw too much upon what ought to ‘be, with too little refer¬ 
ence to what is ? I merely urge the extension of a change, 
as practicable as it is just. It is fact. It has been tried — 
wherever tried, it has b^en with the most signal success.. * . 

* Mr. Zellweger, the pupil of De Fellenberg, has established, in the Canton 
of Appenzel, a series of schools, in which the only encouragements held out to 
children is this internal approbation. He is seconded by the governors of the 
schools, and, amongst others, by Festalozzi*s disciple Kruesi. But need we go 
farther than a well-ordered, prison or penitentiary, that of Ghent, Philadelphia, 
for instance, and to some few amongst our own? Labour, regularity, clean¬ 
liness, what in our schools are eiFort and pain, requiring not only these stimu¬ 
lants of emulation and recompense to enforce them, are here, in these receptacles 
of the most degraded and hardened of our species, their own exceeding great 
reward; ” and so efficient, particularly occupation, that itsprivatiorh says the Gover¬ 
nor of the Maison de Force, at Ghent, “is penalty sufficient to keep ninety-nine out 
of a hundred orderly and attentive.” Similar testimony is borne by visiters to the 
Philadelphia prisoners, and by Mr. Buxton to those of Bury, Newgate, the Mill- 
hank Penitentiary, &c. &c. (Prison Discipline, p. 115.) And yet we complain 
of the difficulty of rousing pure and gentle children; and talk of the utility, of tlje 
absolute necessity of our prize-and-medal stimulants, our emuilktive-competition 
system! 
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Habits then, but habits produced, and cultivated to their 
full vigour, bjr the processes just i ecouiniended, are the 
forces which we must create, if we desire to impress a salutary 
direction upon the WiU. But one only of these processes, 
the cultivation of the feelings, has yet been considered.. The 
cultivation of the feelings must be accompanied by the instil- 
ment of sound principles* Sound principles are the result of 
Religious and Moral Instruction. 

In teaching Helicon and Morality, we naturally look for the 
best code of both. Where is it to be found? There are many 
excellent No nation has been without gleamings of the light, 
in the noon of its darkness ;*'without occasional vouchsafings, 
from Providence, of the truth. Yet the merit even of the 
purest is relative. They were wonderful for the time, singular 
in the nation; their glory is to have anticipated, or to have 
approached, the best. But where is that best to be found? 
Where, but in the Holy Scriptures? Where, but in that 
speakingand vivifying code, teaching by deed, and sealing its 
doctrines bydeiithf are we to 6nd that law of fruth, olJustice, 
of Love, which has been the thirst and hunger of the human 
heart, in every vicissitude of its history. From the mother 
to the dignitpry, this ought to be the Book of Books; it 
should be laid by th‘e cradle atid (be death-bed; it should be 
the companion and the counsellor, and the consoler, the Uiini 
and Thummim, the light and perfeeVion of all earthly exist¬ 
ence. But, in earnestly insisting pn the teaching, I am not 
insensible to the manner in which it should be taught. On 
this depends every thing —this it is, which makes it good 
. or bad. It is not enough to teach the Scriptures; we must 
remember whom we are to teach, and by what instruments 
we* are to teach. We are to teach children, and very young 
children. We are to teach by the means which God has put 
into our hands. These means are not extraordinary, they 
are human intellects and human affections, but though the 
same in each, they arc not equally developed in the man and 
in the child. Each must be addressed differently—each in 
reference to his own actual cohdition, if we expect that each 
should .feel ^nd each understand. A child is all sensation, 
therefore materialises, localises more rapidly than we do; we 
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spiritualise and abstract with more rapidity than a child. There 
are, therefore, different routes to the same common end. The 
ideas of every human being are limited by bis experience; a 
child's are v^ry contracted—ours the reverse. Yet we can 
only build with the materials we have got; to^omprehend 
new ideas, we can only employ thd, ideas which we have. A 
child's vocabulary is even more circumscribed than its ideas, 
a man's more enlarged; yet through vocajpularies only can we 
come at ideas, through words only can we be taught what 
others feel and understand. Change the statement as we 
may, to this position we must cojne at last. This is the point 
where all these statements must end. Had we the making 
of the young spirit, we might have ordered it differently; 
but such it is, and as it is we must take it, and manage it as 
we can. Now let us apply these principles to Scrfpture teach¬ 
ing. Are the ideas of a great portion of the Scriptures such 
as are familiar to a child? is the language in any analogy with 
his actual intellectual condition ? in a word, will any teacher 
acquainted with Scripture knowledge and mental science con¬ 
scientiously declare, that a child can feel or understand either 
this language, or these ideas ? Hence it has always appeared 
to me a perfect contradiction, or a gross .degree'of ignorance, 
the placing the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible, in the hands of yi)uth. The intentions may have been 
excellent, but there is a total misapprehension of the means. 

It is right it should penetrate, but the best way to make it 
penetrate, is not to drive in the wedge by the broad end first. 
Nor is it only that by such a process we communicate no 
knowledge and no feeling—that for things we give words, 
and for religion its mockery : this is only omission of gopd; 
and were this all, there might be palliation. But this is not 
all: positive and enduring evil is effected. Children form 
their associations with a rapidity quite marvellous — they 
form them in despite of their teachers, in despite of them¬ 
selves. *A child who meets obscurity where he ought to 
nieet light, and pain where he ought to find pleasure, recol¬ 
lects the difficulty, and fears the pain, in after-life; and these 
associations cling, no matter what others follow, for e^fer after 
to his Scripture reading. Is this just, is this moral, is this 

s 2 
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religious ? No teacher, no minister of the Gospel, truly such, 
would, I am convinced, for a moment wish to overlay Scrip¬ 
ture knowledge with such egregious disadvantages. But 
ought he to risk the chances ? Ought he to rai^e a barrier in 
childhood, which he cannot be certain he will be able to re¬ 
move in after-life? Is he*not accountable, by such a course, 
for all the indifference, and disgust, and ignorance, which 
must necessarily ensue. Is this teaching Gospel truth ? Is 
it not rendering such teaching impracticable. 

What, then, is to be done? and how is it to be done? 
Follow the law of God and nature. The Scriptures are to be 
taught—but, to be taught, nature peremptorily declares they 
must be understood. Such pants only as can be understood 
should then become the subject of Scripture teaching. There 
must then b8 selection^ consequently exclusion. But the se¬ 
lection must be guided by two rules:—1. Perfect adaptation 
to the capacity of the child.* 2. As little variation as possi¬ 
ble from the order and phraseology of the text.f The first 


To adapt to the Understanding of a child, three rules must be observed: — I. 
The idiom of the Bible, where not intelligible from the language itself or its al¬ 
lusions, must be tiansfated into the idiom of the child. 2. Connection must be 
preserved ; additions, therefore, will become requisite, but short, and containing 
nothing but what is clearly warranted by the other parts of scripture. On the 
other hand, passages must occasionally be omitted, either as inappropriate to the 
understanding of a child, or not connected with the passage in question. Trans¬ 
position also, where clearness demands it, should be resorted to. 3. These ex¬ 
tracts being completed, they should be divided into as small portions as the nature 
of the subject may permit, in order to give the child an opportunity of fully 
mastering each subject. 

f In translating the idiom of the Bible into the idiom of the child, we should 
always remember that it should be a mere translation; the substitution of a more 
intelligible language for a less; it should never amount to a g^5.9, or commentary* 
There is another motive also for this scrupulous adherence,—^the exceeding beauty 
of our English translation. ** J’ai toujours regard^ comme une calamite pour la 
France,** says Cousin, “ qu*au seizi^me siecle, ou au commencement du dix- 
septi^me, quand la langue Frangaise etait encore naive, flexible et populaire, 
quelque grand 6crivain, Amiot, par exemple, n*ait pas traduit les Saintes Ecritures. 
. Ce serait un excellent livre h mettre entre les mains de la jeuiiesse, tandis que la 
tra^uction'de Sacy, d’ailleurs pleine de m^^rite, est diffuse et sans couleur. Celle 
de Luther male et vive, r4pandue d’un bout d I’autre de rAllemagne, y a beau- 
coup fait pour le d4veloppement de Tesprit moral et r4Iigieux, et T^ducation du 
peuple.” Rapport, p. 8. It was, in fact, this translation of Luther’s which de¬ 
termined the genius of the German language. The Italian (Diodati’s) and Spa- 
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implies both note and comment^ either *vivd voce from the 
master, or in print, and of the two the latter is more accurate, 
uniform, and steady, therefore, preferable;—the secoDd, the 
adoption of the very words of Scripture, when they are not 
unintelligible, or to a child inexplicable. Both' these rules 
must, of course, vary in proportion to the age and under¬ 
standing of the pupil. As Education proceeds, the sacred 
volume itself may be entrusted to their study and inquiry, but 
the student will come to its perusal with different pre¬ 
paration, both of mind and heart, from what he would have 
brought with him under any other process.* 


nish are not much better than Sacy’s. Yet they ought not to have been so. The 
early Italian is full of naiveti* and vigour in the pages of Villani; the Spanish not 
less so in their old romances. St. Jerome could not have had these advantages. 
The Latin was not in its youth, but in its old age and degeneracy, when he 
completed the Vulgate. 

^ “ The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible;** the “ signal 
shdut,” as it is termed, to which all Protestant Christians should rally; pithy, 
epigrammatic: but how does it hang together? What does it mean ? 

The Bible."* Granted; it was given to all, and should be read by all who can 
read and understand. Why should they read ? to be directed. Can they be di¬ 
rected without comprehending ? If so, one Bible is as good as another; a Latin 
Bible is as good as an English. If not, the first essential » ccpnprehension. It 
is absolutely necessary that the child shoald understaifd. 

“ The whole BiUe."" Can a child of ten years old understand the whole Bible ? 
Bet us, for a moment, try it—le| us pass from assertions to facts. Open the sacred 
writ—the Old Testament, for instance. Take the cleverest scriptural pupil you can 
find, use all the note and comment you please (you discard both), what meaning 
will he attach to such passages as Ezekiel, ch. xvi. and xvii., full, no* doubt, of the 
noblest Oriental imagery ; or to ch. xl. xli. &c. &c., wholly architectural; or to 
Isaiah, ch. iii. xlvi. and xlvii., which require sorne knowledge of Eastern habits to 
be barely intelligible^ or to the peculiar Arabian scenery of Job, ch. xxxix.—xli. ; 
or to the almost Persian luxury of the Song of Solomon, ch. i. ver. 6—14., ch. iv. 
ver. 3,4., ch. v. ver. 12. &c.; or fb the pregnant wisdom of the Proverbs, implying 
such frequent references to ancient manners, or to such allusions as those of 
Psalms, lx. ver.*8. or cxxxiii. ver. 2. which, beautiful as they are, must present only 
ludicrous images to a child. But the Prophets, &c. may perhaps be too difficult. 
Pass then to the Pentateuch: what explanation can he give of the laws of leprosy, 
or of the ritual of the Jews, or of their geography, or of their pedigtees, or of their 
families? What is his idea of the object of Deuteronomy, ch. xxii. ver. 9—1 2 ., or of 
Numbers, ch.* v., or of a thousand other passages explicable to a man, but perfectly 
heyond the habitual ideas of a child. Of tne historical Books I say nothing, taking 
It for granted (which is by no means certain), that they are all perfectly clearHer^ 

** a large portion of Sacred Writ, and I have taken the first pa&sages t opened, 
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If religious and moral teaching could be strictly confined 
to the generalities of Christianity, no difficulty could be ap- 


and purposely oifiitted many others much more difficult pr exceptionable. What 
is to be done ? Is a child to read«all this, or is he not? If not, what becomes 
of the whole Bible ? If he is, he reads what he certainly cannot understand. And 
why should he not ? say the advocates of the whole* Bible. “ There are dif¬ 
ficulties we admit, but they are as inexplicable to the most learned priest, as to 
the most ignorant peasant. There are difficulties in the volume of Nature. But 
as it js the case, that although the navigator may not be able to comprehend the 
laws which regulate the celestial bodies, yet can he be led by their salutary in¬ 
fluence to the port of his destination,^&c.; so it is the case, that there is enough 
of Scripture level to the comprehension of all, to conduct them, &c. &c., to the 
glory and to the blessedness of heaven.” {Speech of the Reverend D. Ba^oU Belfast 
Guardian^ Jan. 20. 1832.) But this is a surrender of the entire question. Because 
there are some difficulties common to aU, the child is to be still farther oppressed 
with the additional difficulties peculiar to a child, and which are only such 
because he-is still a child! The difficulties of the “ volume of nature” arc not 
thus treated; they are reserved for an age in which, having attained the full 
developement of his mental powers, the pupil can easily solve them of himself. 
What should we think of a master who should excuse the absurdity of making 
children read Euclid, on the plea that there were points in the definitions which 
still puzzled our ablest mathematicians ? What should we think of a navigator 
not being allowed to look at a chart, unless he consented to read the whole of 
La. Place ? There is « enough,” doubtless, in the Scripture, level to the 
comprehension of %11, and ij; is precisely this “ enough ” which we would select; 
but why embarrass it with what is more than enough ? with what, to the child 
at least, can be of no utility ? Admitted, says a second party; but neither can 
it be of any harm. Perhaps not; it may be medlly absurd; just as judicious as 
binding up the six books of Euclid with his four arithmetical rules. But arc 
we sure that it will not be of any harm ? Ard* half-caught meanings, imaginary 
opinions, sectarian distinctions, badges of division, and seeds of discord, of no 
harm? All this it has produced, and much more. And if it be even doubt¬ 
ful, whether it will produce it, or not, have we a right to risk it? But a third 
party, bolder than either, steps in, and declares that the child actually does under¬ 
stand ; that there is a special vouchsafing on t|iese occasions; a sort of semi¬ 
inspiration for that particular purpose. This is a miracle: as decided an inter¬ 
ruption of the laws which regulate the intellectual, as Joshua’s stopping of the 
Sun was of those which rule the physical world. With mifhcles we have 
nothing, of course, to do. Produce the example; bring forward your witnesses; 
prove the facts; and we shall then believe i but not before. I conclude, there¬ 
fore, .that ** the whole Bible ” (as far as popular instruction is in question) 
means either, the Bible without understanding it, or so much ordy (pars pro toto) 
of the Bible as a child can perfectly un^rstand. 

“ And nothing but the Bible*’'* I do not believe that a single man ever yet 
read the •Bible ^n this manner. If so, he read it as no man reads any other 
book. I find a difficulty; I look for an explanation. I seek it in my own 
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prehended, even where various sects of Christians were as¬ 
sembled together, from the general perusal of the Scriptures. 


mind. If I do not find it there, I look to my neighbour's, ^e suggests, he 
elucidates, he gives me “ note and comment^* I care not whether I find it at 
the bottom of my page, or on his lips; whether I receive it by the eyes, or ears: 
all I know is, tliat I receive it. It may b#orthodox, or it may not; all I know 
is, that it is something more than the text. Do children, in this particular, differ 
from men? What then becomes of ** and nothing but the Bible.** 

In all this, I am not so presumptuous as to rely upon my own opinion. I can 
call in opinions to which even these gentlemen must bow — their own. “ We 
have chosen our motto, and will abide by says the Reverend James Morgan, 
Moderator of the Synod of Ulster. ‘ The Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible.* But, my Lord, we are not to suppose it is the mere reading of 
the Bible that renders it thus effectual. It is acquaintance with the Bible. It is 
good that it be read; that it be committed to memory; but it is better** (better, 
indeed!) “ to obtain acquaintance with it. On this point I have said the Kildare 
Street Society appeared to be defective. It compromised the explanation in order 
to secure the reading of them.** {Speech in the Belfast Guardian.) The whole 
Bible, and acquaintance with it! Explanation^ and nothing but the Bible! How 
well they hang together! 

But there were advocates for the Bible before the Reverend Mr. Morgan, and 
there are other Protestant countries besides Ulster. What is their opinion and 
practice ? In Italy and France, we, of course, expect to meet (they are Catholic 
states) with “ selections,’* and “abridgments,** and “mutilations,” such as “ La 
Bible de Royaumont,’* “ L*Esprit de I’Ecriture Sainte,** “ Hfstoires Bibliques,** 
&c., and to hear such instructions as the following: “ La meilleure lecture est, 
sans contredit, celle do I’Ecriture Sainte, des morgeaux choisU de I’Ancien et du 
Nouveau Testament, des livr<^ entiers de la Bible, surtout des Evangiles. II 
est utile de traiter ces lectures avec I’ensemble neccssaire pour faire comprendre 
la sagesse des revelations successives,** &c. {Manuel de VInst. Prim,) But what 
do Protestant countries, and Protestant teachers think ? What is the opinion of 
Geneva, Berne—of Pestalozzi, De Fellenberg, &c.*? Pestalozzi’s principle (it is 
exceedingly well developed by Biber, MenwirSt p. 459.) was, in the first instance, 
to make use of a “ Child’s Bible,** or a Selection of narratives, “ which together 
would constitute a well-connected course of Scripture, embodying such doctrinal 
portions as are within the compass of the clMs comprehension."* De Fellen¬ 
berg insists strenuously on the necessity of basing all instruction upon the essen¬ 
tial principles and conditions of the Gospel, which ought to be, as he elsewhere 
expresses it, “ the object of all our wishes and our greatest exertions.** {Letter 
to Mr, Duppa,) But how does he effect it? A clergyman of each church 
inculcates in his establishment its peculiar tenets, and performs divine worship 
after the manner prescribed by his ritual. What is the result? “ The very 
spirit thus becomes thoroughly imbued viith, and sensibly alive to, religious feeling, 
while all ideas of intolerance are banished. The Gospel was to bring peace on 
earth and good-will towards man, and in that spirit does M. dp Fellenberg ted!ch 
*h’* {Education of the English Peasantry^ p. 59.) In the Protestant school of 
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NOT ALWAYS PRACTICABLE. 


But where this is impracticable, there is no alternative, but to 
separate the different persuasions, or to leave the reading of 


Lenzbourg a siArAlar course is adopted. “ Nos premieres le 9 ons se rattachent,’* 
says its superior, a une choix defi textes de TAncien et du Nouveau Testament 
dont nous signalons Tint^r^t ct I’importance k nos jeunes ves. ** It is only when 

preparing for confirmation that they ate permitted to read ** quelques livres entieres 
des Saintes Ecritures. *’ The Catholic pupils are treated in precisely the same man¬ 
ner as at Hofwyl. (Notice sur la Maison d'Education dans la Chdteau de Lenzbourg, 
1833; pp. 22—24.) So much for Calvinistic Protestantism ! Now for Lutheran. 
** Les Saintes Ecritures, avcc THistoire Biblique,qui les explique, et la catechismc 
qui les resume,” says Cousin, p» S.) “ doivent etre la biblioth^ue dc 

Tenfance et des 4coles primaires -. ” so they are in Frankfort, Saxe-Weimar, Saxony, 
Prussia, &c.; but “ la Bible n’est pas entikre, comme vous le supposez hien,** 
&c. In the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, where education is in the hands of the 
Lutheran clergy, Hiibner’s Bible Histories are used, and we find that the Bible 
is read only in j)art (being confined to the text of the sermon for the following 
Sunday), always read with explanations, by the middle and higher classes ex¬ 
clusively, and only Uoice a week. (Cousin, Rapport, p. 42—44.) In Prussia, the 
instructions given in the Normal school at Potsdam to the teachers are, “ Eveillcz 
et d4veloppez I’esprit religieux et le sentiment moral. A cet efFet, les histoires et 
paraholes de la Bible sont d’une grande utility. La lecture fr<jquente, et VexplU 
cation raismnh de la^Bible sont tr^s-nAcessaircs." Accordingly, they have such 
books as would in Ulster be called “ mutilations.** ** The Manifestation of God 
intjie Histories of the Old Testament,** The Life of Jesus Christ the Four 
Evangelists,** and The History of the Apostles St. Luke,*’ Krumacher’s Bible 
Catechism, &c. &c. (Rapport, p. 365.) A similar system is adopted in Holland. 
In America, especially the northern parts, there are “ Abridgments,** “ Ex¬ 
tracts,*’ “ Mutilations,** &c. without number. But are there none in this country ? 
What are our Bible Stories, History of the Bible, by Mrs. Trimmer, ^c. 
&c,, not to mention the late publications of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Christian Knowledge ? So far from regarding the whole Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible,** essential to a Scriptural education, the Committee on Education 
in 1818 express the greatest satisfaction in observing, that, in many schools where 
the National System had been adopted, an increasing degree of liberality pre¬ 
vailed, and that the Church Catechism was only taught, and attendance at the 
estabtished place of public worship only required of those whose parents belong to 
the establishment j due assurance being obtained that the children of sectaries shall 
learn the principles (Roman Catholics are specifically mentioned), and attend the 
ordinances of religion, according to the doctrine and forms to which their families 
are attached*'' Where “ the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible,** has been 
retained, the results are far from satisfactory. The child gets as far as Leviticus 
by the time he leaves school, and there he is left for the remainder of his life. In 
Scotland, indeed, it is still pertinaciouslycadhered to. “ The old and inveterate 
practice,’* says Professor Pillans, “ of our country schools is to read the Bible 
straight for,^ard fij)m the beginning of Genesis, or, if they deviate, it is to pick out 
some chapter of proper names, which cannot possibly have any meaning, by way of 
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the Scriptures to separate, or out-of-school, hours, under the 
direction of the pastors of the respective communions. Each 
of these expedients has been adopted, according to the temper 
of the people or the peculiarities of the case, in different 
countries.* hi these countries, but especially in Ireland, 
where forgetfulness of sectarian distinctions, and brotherly 
union of all persuasions, is so desirable, for the cause of a 
common country, as well as of a common Christianity, any ar¬ 
rangement which tends to perpetuate these distinctions, or to 
preclude this union, is undoubtedly to be deprecated. To 
class our national schools under partial designations of Pro¬ 
testant, and Catholic, and Predbyterian, is a contradiction. 


puzzle, or as a proof of skill and proficiency. One of these is the almost incre¬ 
dible, yet very common, absurdity of assuming the tenth of Nehemiah as a test 
of proficiency in reading.” But what is the Professor’s opinion on this enlight¬ 
ened system of scriptural education ? « It would be idle,” says the Professor, 

“ to dwell on the unreasonableness of such a plan of Initiatory instruction. You will 
find most teachers ” (and no one knows them better) either fully aware of the ob¬ 
jections to it” (even in Scotland), “ or if, as is oftener the case, they never thought 
of tlie matter, open at least to conviction.” Accordingly, we find his corre¬ 
spondents from various parts of the country assuring him of a gradual change in 
this practice. “ I am happy to say,” writes one of the rnos^ intelligent, “ that 
both it (the Shorter Catechism), the Pkoverbs, and the New Testament, have, 
within the last two years, been discontinued as regular school-books.” p. 118. 
And what is the alteration Professor Pillans himself suggests? “ Assuredly,’’ 
says lie, “ both from the New Testament and the Old passages might be selected 
of plain and interesting narrative^, and of simple and beautiful morality, which, 
with the running commentary of a judicious preceptor, could not fail to arrest i*e 
attention, inform the understanding, and improve the heart of a child. ’ But 
this would be “ mutilation,” and “ note and comment.” Such a backsliding, 
though it might b2 approved by Bishop Warburton, would not be tolerated m 
Ireland. 

What, then, are we to conclude? That the Protestants of Ulster are morp pro- 
testant than Protestantism itself, and that their “ signal call,” “ the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” has few echoes except within the precincts of 
their own polemical camp. But it is idle to argue, when we are met on y ^ ® 
same eternal assertions. “ Dis-moi un peu tes raisons. j*”* , 

“ Mais il faut expliquer ta pens^e,' il me semblc.” “ Tarte a la Creme, Madame. 
due trouvea vous Id d redlre ? ” “ Moi, rien. Tarte d la erdme.” 

• Wo shall see later how these objects have been effected, and what have been 
their results, in the “ Ecoles Mixtes'* of France and the Netherlands, in the 
“ Simultan Schulen” of Prussia, &c., in the •< Common SchooU ’ of America, 
under the head of the respective countries. 
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By becoming sectarian, they cease to be nati 9 nal. By thus par¬ 
celling out our people in lots, by thus keeping them parqu^s,” 
in their respective pasturages, we recognise a sort of inherent 
incompatibility; we tell the child that it is in his nature and 
in his duty to live apart and hostile: we grow Protestants, and 
we grow Caftiolics, for future conflicts; and lest, if confided 
to their own untutored feelings, they should seek in religion 
only that in which all agree, we take care to point their atten¬ 
tion to that in which each differs. We convert into a law of 
hate what Heaven gave us as a law of love, and degrade semi¬ 
naries for the universal mind of the country into rival garrisons 
for a faction. Half our animosities arise from ignorance of 
each other: we imagine every thing evil, for we are not allowed, 
either by our own passions, or by those of others, to discover 
what is really good. We hate,” as Schiller says, “ until v/e 
love.” The moment we come into contact, these phantasms 
disappear. We find that we are each of us much about the 
same kind of human beings and British citizens we should 
have been had we been born under opposite creeds and opi¬ 
nions. But it is some time before these discoveries are made; 
and of how manyevils, and of what evils, is this separation and 
this ignorance in the interval productive! What years of dis¬ 
trust and dissension,, how many generations of misery and 
crime, has it not sent forth from its prolific womb ! We have 
seen these things, but seen them very late. We have attacked 
the consequences —but the causes are not yet extinguished. 
It is easy to pass the spunge over the statute book, but not so 
easy to pass it over the human heart. The sufferers and the 
combatants are still alive; it is to those who have been neither 
—to that generation who wereiom free^ and not to the freed- 
man—to that yet untainted generation which is now rising up 
about us—that the country has chiefly to look. But this will 
be in vain, if the legislature anathematises the principle, and 
yet permits the practice. It will be a vain task to preach the 
Union of manhood, if we continue to teach children separ¬ 
ation. If we would make the country one, we must begin by 
gathering up its fragments whiU they are yet soft. Thanks 
to our original nature, unsectarian, unpolitical, unsophisticated 
as it alw&ys is^ until corrupted by man, this is not difficult. 
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Children, if left to themselves, will naturally unite. Their 
animosities and prejudices are not theirs, but then father^. 
Such mixture of sects and classes is the true discipline, by 
which these pernicious tendencies should be counteracted. 
There is no plfece like a school, to teach universal sympathy, 
unadulterated Christian benevolence,—I will not say (for it is 
a very unchristian word) toleration.* Separate at present 
our children; and the next generation will exhibit all the 
errors and passions of the old races ovetr again. The Pro¬ 
testant school will turn out its annual show of Protestants— 
the Catholic schools, its rival batch of Catholics; just in the 
same manner as an aristocratic rchool shapes its Exclusives, 
or a corporation school begets its Aldermen and Police ma¬ 
gistrates. The age and country want Englishmen and Irish¬ 
men. Nationalism, not Sectarianism, should be the first 
article of our common charter. 

But are the especial tenets of each particular faith to be 
sacrificed or neglected — that which is their Christianity —— 
that by which they are what they are — God forbid ! Each 
believer should believe what he likes, and as much as he 
likes (belief is not so common that we should quarrel much 
about the quality or quantity), nor is it less fitting that he 
should know what he believes, and why he believes it. A 
period in Education not only admits reasoning on such sub¬ 
jects, and inquiry, but Hiemands it. f Enough of this, by all 

To tolerate, is to bear—to endure what cannot be avoided, and as long only 
as it cannot be avoided. It is giving as grace, what is demanded as right; giving 
only, when it can no longer be withheld. It is the expediency of the politician, 
the insulting condescension of the superior. A Christian sliould not «tolerate” 
a Christian. Christ said he should “love” him, A ciUzen should not be 
saUsded with the toleration of his fellow-citizen. He who permits may refuse, 
he who ** tolerates*’ to-dayi may oppress to-morrow. 

t But by no means at first. Religion beginning with Sentiment, and not, m 
R ousseau asserts, with Reason, its early education should be analogous, 
exercises tending to dcvelope Sentiment should therefore be encouraged, proo s 
should not be ventured till the rational faculties are sufficiently strong to receive 
them. Proofs suppose doubts, and are often more effective in creating, than m 
dissipating them. In affecting to submit to the judgment of a cliild what is ob¬ 
viously beyond his apprehension, we .deceive him and ourselves,^ and habtt^te 
him early to rely solely on authority, or to pronounce without sufficient know ge 
to guide him. Whatever you say, it is you Ije believes: yoij think ^o en ig ten 
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means; but at the proper time—in the proper place—above 
all, in the proper manner. Common sense and common 
charity will not seek to protestantise, no more than it would 
relish to be catholicised itself. Reciprocity — but true and 
downright reciprocity — Catholico-Protestant" reciprocity— 
no ‘‘universal liberty” all on one side. As much of your own 
food for your own taste as you like, but no forcing it upon that 


his faith—he has no faith but in you. He does not require that tlie existence of 
a God should be demonstrated : he can conceive a cause, for he feels an effect; 
and his eternity, immensity, immateriality, are to his understanding ds yet in¬ 
explicable. Even we ourselves havt. constantly to struggle between the two 
tendencies — our imagination, which invests every thing with form, and our 
reason, which denies its existence. Even in the explanation of the moral attri¬ 
butes of the Deity, we are not sufficiently careful. We put forward a God of 
terrors, much oftener than a God of love. But fear has a very injurious effect on 
tender childhood; and it is a cruelty thus to trouble the security and happiness 
of an age which is so innocent and so very short. When the child thus sees his 
power and justice called in, on every occasion, to enforce duty, he suspects an 
artiGce, and thinks that, under the disguise of the will of God, we only contend 
for our own. It is to a God of goodness, to the Father of all being, the Giver 
of all good gifts, that he should be encouraged to look up — to Jesus receiving 
little children, to the,Saviour raising from the dead the widow’s son. If these 
first doctrines of all belief be difficult to teach, how much more doubtful the 
expediency of expounding peculiar dogmas? To make a child repeat, word by 
word, a series of obscure phrases, such as generally compose our catechisms, which 
can have no sort of connection with any ideas already in his mind, is not to in¬ 
struct but to disgust him. The very accuracy jiecessary to be preserved in 
articles of faith, alarms; a mixture of terror «nd listlessness takes hold of his 
young spirit; a gloom and dimness spread over all his religious impressions. 
What accuracy in repeating creeds can compensate for such an effect? But 
are we not to teach ? certainly we are; but, as I said before, in analogy with 
the existing Condition of the child. To this nothing can be bettor suited than 
the historic teaching of the Bible, aided by the constant exercisb of Xhefeelirig of 
religion. These histories embrace all the chief articles of faith, all the great 
moral and religious duties: they satisfy the imagination, as well as understand¬ 
ing, o} childhood: they excite, and they gratify, and they imprint* I doubt 
much, whether the precepts of the Scripture shduld ever be presented otherwise. 
Example goes much farther with children, than didactics. But, above all, let 
there be sympathy and interest in every thing. Mothers, in this particular, have 
great advantages. If they have an all-important duty* they have also an all- 
powerful instrument with which to perform it, “ When what is saCred,” says 
Richter, “ in the heart of a mother addresses itself to what is sacred in the heart 
of a dlild, it is impossible they should not tinderstand and answer each other.” 
But why not prolong this maternal education as long as possible ? Why not make 
it thi education of qfir schools ? 
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of Others, unless you can give with it your own taste also. 
Remember the fable of the Fox and the Crane: they both 
gave good dinners, but not for mixed company. As to the 
good which has been done, is to be done, and must be done, 
by this compulsory benevolence, I only ask, can benevolence 
be compulsory ? Hence, all attempts at compelling, or insi¬ 
diously smuggling in, your pet interpretations should be de¬ 
nounced, You have no right to set your polemical spring- 
guns and soul-traps in this way, on the* manor of another. 
The prohibition of all interpretation, is just as bad. It is an 
absolute misnomer. Instead of none, it means any. When 
no rule is laid down, it does nolt follow there will be none ; 
on the contrary, it leaves it in the power of th^ teacher, or, what 
is still worse, of the pupil, to take up the very first intei’pret- 
ation he meets. The very absence of interpretation may be 
proselytism; the simple reading of the scriptures, may be 
downright sect.* All this may be defended; but it will be 
defended in the sense of the aggressor. It may be explained 
away; but nothing in the instruction of childhood should 
require explanation. I dare* say it is supreme in religious 
tactics, but I am not for Proselytism but Education. 

Let every child, then, have the Christianjty which he 
demands, and can digest, and let him ha(^e it frankly, as well 
as well as abundantly. This is his right; he is a man and a 
Christian. But this cannot be given by our common school¬ 
master. He is incompetent, intellectually and religiously. 
We all know too well the sort of man-of-all-work he ge¬ 
nerally is, to expect from him any thing beyond the straight¬ 
forward task-hearing of the catechism; we all know his church 
creed. All goes on very liberally, as long as he keeps to 
“ true no-meaning,’’ to generalities — but the moment he 
descends to particulars — to dogmas, the teacher disappears, 
and the partisan starts up. Do I blame the man ? Not at 
all. I cannot conceive him otherwise. I cannot imagine that 
perfect stoic between contending faiths, neutralised to inflexible 
impartiality by their well-balanced opposition — that semi- 


Evidence of Captains Gordon and Pringle before the Irjsh CoipmissioiArs 
of Education. Report, 18. 
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Catholic, semi-Protestant — that “ concordia discors” of 
Establishment and Dissent, which, like the Demos of the 
ancient painter, unites in the same person all diversities, 
and is equally indifferent to all, which the existence of so 
perfect a hionster would imply. If such exist in human 
nature, he is a very abstract personage; for I doubt much 
whether he is to be found in English, Scotch, or Irish. The 
man cannot suspend his creed: he cannot put off his mind. 
Each feith has undoubtedly a right to apprehend the expe¬ 
riment; each church has good motive to look to other pastors 
for the feeding of its lambs.” These pastors are to be 
found — each church provides them; they are the constituted 
guardians of their respective beliefs. Education qualifies them 
for the duty, and Christianity, whatever be its form, inculcates 
the performance. To none, then, can the Religious Education 
of youth, in this advanced stage, with more propriety be 
intrusted, than to those who are, ex virtute officii,” the 
religious instructors of youth. It is an important department 
of their ministry, from which they should not be excluded, 
and from which they cannot, without direct dereliction of duty, 
retire.* Nor can I well conceive what legitimate objection can 
be*made to this division of religious and intellectual Education 
—this apportioning of special hours and places to scriptural 
instruction. What is studiously souglit after in other studies, 
why should it be avoided in this? The very essence oiall 
well-ordered Education is strict and minute classification of 
labour. I might go farther, and say, that to this division and 
regularity intellectual labour is in all cases chiefly indebted for 
its acquisitions. Reading Scripture at particular hours is 
only an additional security, that the reading will be con¬ 
ducted with attention md punctuality. Allowing other studies 

• The Clergy have their duty to perform, but they have also their rights. The 
most important branch of education belongs to them ^ they ought reciprocally to 
be associated in its general direction and support. Even in France, "where they 
have been hostile or indifferent, they have been anxiously invited, under the new 
Code, to take their part. The apprehensions which may have been once entertained 
are not now allowed to interfere. « Aujoilvdhui le clerg^ est vaincu,” says Cousin, 

« le temps de le menager en le contenant est arrive.” How this may be best 
effected, whh reciprocal regard to the interests both of the clergy and the state, 
is judiciously pointed out in his Rapport, p. 255 . 
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to mingle with it, must necessarily neutralise and confuse. 
So far from limiting the extent of Gospel Education, or in 
any degree curtailing its salutary effects, such arrangements 
eminently tend not only to remove all obstacles arising from 
difference of persuasion, but add materially to th© weight and 
efficacy, which every wellwisher tg true Gospel instruction 
must assuredly have in view. 

Such is the Religious Education which I would endeavour 
to secure, not only for the individual, but for every class, 
from the highest to the lowest in the land — an Education, 
which, even in its rude and incipient state, already breaks 
up old habits of recklessness and profligacy, and prepares 
for that ‘‘ new man” of order and forethought, of moral and 
mental dignity, without which I am firmly convinced there is no 
pervading or enduring civilisation for any community. Nor 
is it confined within the limits of its own immediate operation. 
Its secondary effects are still more remarkable than its 
primary. “ For every one whom such an Education con¬ 
verts,” says one whose enthusiasm for the great cause of re¬ 
ligious instruction is only equalled by his experience of its 
salutary effects *, it may, by its reflex operation, civilise a 
hundred. It is thus that Christianity elevjates the general 
standard of morals, and so spreads a ber/eficent influence far 
and wide, among the many, beyond the limits of its own 
proper and peculiar influence on the few.” Without such 
aid, without “ this purifyjng and preserving salt,” there is no 
soundness in any country. Morals die with religion, and 
even our more economic virtues sooner or later drop off with 
that on which they grew. True religious education, far 
deeper than sectarianism, far wider, is also more powerful in 
its re-organising effects. It has to do, not with factions, 
but with the nation, not with transitory or local pretensions, 
but with real and inward strength, with the natural and en¬ 
during character of man. It is transfusible into every duty — 
harmonises with every situation; it is morality — it is honour— 
it is patriotism — in their high and holy sense. It is man 
engaged in the exercise of the loftiest of his powers — in the 

Dr. Chalmers. On Political Economy, p. 426. 
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most important of his duties, and for the noblest of his 
ends. 

But religious instruction must still be accompanied by 
moral. The general injunctions of religion should be re¬ 
duced to their particular and local applications. We should be 
taught not merely, that we ought to be religious and moral; 
but in what, applied to this or that situation, to its several 
duties and functions, religion and morality consists. This 
most essential brahch of Education has, of all others, been 
least attended to. We send out our youth into the walks of 
active life, with a general sense of right and wrong; but 
the specific interpretation, ihe right or wrong of this or that 
position, under this or that circumstance, is seldom in¬ 
quired into, never taught. We are told that Education 
is intended to form ns for society, and yet we are actually 
educated, as if we had to pass our whole life in a cell. We 
are told, Be just, be generous, be true : but who tells us, Be a 
patriotic citizen, a paternal landlord, an honest tradesman, an 
attached tenant; who attempts to point out to us, in what these 
qualities consist ? To talk of the morality of patriotism appears 
almost as absurd to some, as to descant on the beauty of mathe¬ 
matics ; yet mathematics have their beauty. And shall we say 
that Patriotism, the Virtue whfch ought to combine all others, 
should not be virtuous — should not be moral—should have no 
code—no principle—should be left to the shifting of the poli¬ 
tical elements — should be the guess-work creation of the 
passing hour? There is a Patriotism, indeed, of which the 
world has never wanted bitter proof; a patriotism which has 
made the very name loathsome; a patriotism} whose begin- 
ning, middle, and ending is self; which values country in 
proportion as it can sell it, and party in proportion as it can 
use or betray it; stitched up of puny expedients for a despi¬ 
cable popularity—a popularity which its object himself esteems 
in proportion only as he can coin it into power or gold. In 
the language of such patriots, all words change their mean¬ 
ing: tyranny becomes liberty, and defeated trafficking, ho¬ 
nesty ; and chartered insolence, courage; and rapacious 
profusion, sacrifice; and idolatry to self, devotion to the public; 
and rehearsed cant, religion; and ever-shiiting change, fide- 
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lity to a common cause. All this is of the trade—the leger¬ 
demain —by which the people in all times, from Catiline to 
Marat, have been cheated of their better selves. But thank 
God ! there is something better worth living and contending 
for than all this. If such were necessarily to be the whole 
game of public life, happy the man who knew only of the 
game or the gamesters from the loopholes of his distant 
retreat. Public life proposes far nobler ends, and, I trust, 
also far surer as well as juster means.' “ To read your 
history in a nation’s eyes,” is something; to feel that posterity 
will not reverse the award, is more. The approbation which 
speaks, not in shouts, but in the still small voice ” of honour¬ 
able men; that approbation which was not bought, which 
never will be sold, and which cannot be taken away; —such 
approbation is worth ambition. It is associated with the 
virtues; it is given by the just, to the good. To aim at such— 
but far more at the virtues by which it is to be attained,—no 
matter whether it shall be attained or not; this is the pur[>ort 
of true patriotism. It looks to realities, and not to names; to 
the “esse quam videri;” to serve country and posterity, even 
though they should never know, by whom they w'ere served. 
True patriotism is, above all things. Truth; — truth in all 
things, and at all times, and before all men.* It shrinks 

No one vice carries so trul/its chastisement with it, as Falsehood. Our con¬ 
duct in reference to others depends solely on our knowledge, and coniidenco in 
their character. Where this is unattainable, or lost, the bridge of communication 
between their mind and ours is broken down. We cannot afford to lose our 
time with men on whom we cease to rely, of whom we know nothing. “ Ils soiit 
frappes de nullit^, quo! qu’lls fassent,” says a late eloquent writer, “ S’ils nous 
ainusent ou nous instruisent, e’est A la maniere des livres; s’ils nous servent, e’est 
a la maniere des instrumens. Mais eux, ce ne sont pas dos personiies; il n’ont 
pas pour nous de r^alit<3. En abolissant leur t4moignagc, ils ont commis en 
quelque sorte un suicide moral, et leur existence reste inaper 9 ue. Voyez-les se 
debattre dans le n^ant, entasser Ics gestes, les expressions fortes; nul nc prend 
garde a eux; Von sourit et Von passe.” But take the contrast to this; the 
honourable man and the true. « Tel mot, prononed par tel homme, r^pond de 
sa conduite a jamais; ce mot est lui; il saura le soutenir, quoiquHl en cohte. 
II ^mpreint sa moindre expression du sceau de son SLme, et produit une im¬ 
pression profonde en la pronon 9 ant. ^En revanche, les protestations les plus 
lortes de tel autre ne comptent pas ; ce sont des assignats demonetises, dont on 
ne re^rde plus le ebiffre.” Madame Necker de Saussure. 

In insisting, therefore, on Truth, wc insist on happiness. We assure a moral 
VOL. I. 
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from falsehood to thousands, as from falsehood to one, nay, 
infinitely more; in proportion as confidence is bestowed, and 
detection is difficult, it guards not only against all that may 
betray, but against all that might mislead. It is no dealer in 
pledges which it means to break, nor in promises which it 
cannot keep, nor in professions which it knows to be false. 
It leaves not its conscience with its constituents, nor equi¬ 
vocates with its duty, when beyond their reach. It is no 
parleyer, no casuist between right and wrong, the people and 
self, yesterday and to-day. It has opinions, but they are its 
atm^ not the livery of a master, nor the fortunate watchword 
of a day — opinions, thought on, acted on, a portion of its 
public character, and its moral being, and no more to be torn 
from it, than a portion of life itself. It believes in the good 
sense and right principle of consistency, well assured that it 
would be not less a folly than a crime, to call upon the public 
to rely without giving them steady ground for reliance. 
The man whose opinions of to-day are point blank contra¬ 
dictions to his opinions of yesterday, has no political identity; 
he is a floating phantasm, —children and dupes may follow, 
men have to do with certainties and realities. A good man 
will change, when he finds himself in the wrong; but a saga- 
.cious politician ought to take care, that he be never in the 
wrong. He who often changes, either changes without a 
necessity, or has a necessity for change. He is either wicked, 
or foolish. In neither case, is he $t to govern himself, much 
less to govern others.* True patriotism believes in the policy 


existence, far more valuable than a physical one to our children, for without it 
there is no repose, no position in life: the liar is condemned to an existence of 
the most humiliating agitation. True, lie may try to laugh it off; true, he may 
affect not to think of it, that others may not think of it also: but the secret 
chagrin, the bitter fruits, are deep in his heart. He is condemned to feel the 
pain of never being believed, the penalty of never beirfg considered, of never oc¬ 
cupying the place of confidence in an honourable heart, and, at the same time, 
pf being obliged to conceal and to mask all this under vain words, which only 
serve to make it more certain and notorious. What is the stone of Sisyphus to 
thi^ ! Could we wish our deadliest en«my a more perfect curse ? 

When a country becomes affected by this general disregard to sincerity and 
consistency, thi% universal depreciation of language (and it can be brought about 
by two or three influential individuals,^witness France, in her first revolution, and 
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of honesty, in the full and final success of honour. In its 
esteem it is the shortest and safest, as well as the clearest, road 
to success. It is a staunch hater of all oppressions, no matter 
from whom, or how they come: it stands,up calmly, but 
boldly, against all encroachments, whether mogarchical or 
oligarchical, upon popular rights; ljut not less is it the deter¬ 
mined foe of that worse and more humiliating oppression 
which, under colour of serving the people, uses and abuses 
the people, for its own ends of power and‘place, and, once at¬ 
tained, flings them back, like broken tools, to the next adven¬ 
turer who follows at its heels. Nor is it for the people, 
against others only, that it strives.' It knows its duty, and their 
interests better. It can defend the people against themselves, 
and return them services for revilings. It has the courage to 
obey conscience though it stood singly, and to despise dictation 
with multitudes at its back. It is no flatterer of mob, or 
minister. It tells them, equally and openly, their faults, though 
at the peril of turning both from friends into foes. Above all, 
it seeks, not by words only, but by deeds, to propagate the 
faith which is in it; that holy and noble faith, which binds 
together, in one harmony, all that is exalted in life— Reli¬ 
gion — Domesticity — Patriotism — Poetry — sense of the 
Beautiful, of the Sacred, and the True. Where this is, there 
may not be much cunning, but there will be no grovelling; 


other countries like France), every calamitous consequence may be apprehended 
to her social and political condition. There is nothing to take hold of—nothing to 
work with. Her most unquestionable wrongs are scarcely credited ; her greatest 
misfortunes scarcely excite pity. Common language lias lost all power, and men 
who, under other circumstances, with a few phrases might have wielded the 
most reluctant, are obliged to recur to exaggerations and emphasis, as ridici^lous 
as they are melancholy, at once a symptom and stimulant to the disastrous dis¬ 
ease. Such a nation soon loses its self-respect, and with it the respect of other 
nations, and tliat once gone, there is no depth of political profligacy to which it 
may not rapidly descend. Contrast with this, a nation where honesty, frankness, 
and steadiness, — Truth, in flne, in all its forms,—has been as habitual with the 
public as with the individual, whose language is sober and measured, whose 
deeds are in accord with its language; compare its respectability at home, and its 
moral power abroad, with what we have just been noticing, and then say, whether 
it is not of the utmost importance, in a system of national education, to provide 
for the due culture of this first of niitional, as well as private, Ntrtucs, * 

T 2 
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the individual is in full possession, at least, of himself; he re¬ 
cognises no master, and requires no slave* But it h not in 
its influence upon the individual only, that its important con¬ 
sequences deserve to be considered. It affects the nation. 
It raises thejvhole scale of public virtue. It gives a loftier mea¬ 
sure for public men. It strikes at that systematic personality, 
that pettifogging selfishness, which sacrifices millions to the 
individual, centuries to the hour; at that habitual love for the 
little and the lowf which disgraces the noblest cause, and 
fritters away in expedients the most important interests which 
can engage mankind. No wonder, then, that we should so 
earnestly insist on the parcimount necessity of early disci¬ 
plining the mind to such convictions. No wonder that we 
should consider it, an essential portion of all moral Education. 
If we are to have a country—if we are to love it, as men 
should love it, not for its sticks and stones, for its rocks and 
rivers, its heaven above, or its earth below; but for what it 
gives — for that air of liberty which we breathe, for those in¬ 
stitutions which are our bucklers and our swords, for those 
manners, minds, and characters, which make living country to 
man; then surely are we bound to teach that, by wliich it may 
be made most worthy of our love, and our love most worthy of it 
—that by whith its iutellectuaUand moral dignity may be most 
upheld and augmented; by which public life maybe truly made 
a constant exertion for the public good. To teach this, is to 
teach true patriotism; to teach true patriotism, is to teach the 
very essence of morality; it is giving the community the 
best assurance we can find, for the due exercise of all public 
duty.* 

But it is not to the higher classes, who may be supposed 
moje immediately to be engaged in these functions by their 
birth and station, that these lessons should be confined. They 

♦ But we ihould not stop here. Feudalism stopped at family; ancient morality 
at country; but the higher morality and philosophy of the Gospel embraces Jew 
and Gentile, the common children of the one parent — human kind. Our patri¬ 
otism must expand into philantliropy. Fdn41on preached this into the religion 
of France; Montesquieu transferred it to her politics and philosophy. It is the 
end and hope of modern civilisation (anS should therefore be of modern cdu- 
calion), to make the lesson a reality,” the practical creed, of every member of 
the great l^ily mankind. 
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befit all, they belong to all. Even at this moment, a far 
higher tone of political education is conspicuous among the 
Middle, than among the Upper or Lower orders of the com¬ 
munity — there is an earnestness and depth, a simplicity and 
single-mindedness, which is seldom to be met ^'ith among 
their superiors; — habits more reflective and inquiring, a 
nicer moral sense, a greater steadiness and constancy of pur¬ 
pose than among their inferiors. In them resides the real 
vitality of the state,—^and of their virtue and intelligence, the 
state ought to be especially solicitous. They exercise all the 
functions to which the lowest citizen may be called — they 
are not precluded from attaining those, which are more espe¬ 
cially the apanage of the highest. To none, therefore, is a 
true estimate of political morality more essential. On their 
conduct, most immediately depends that of the other two. 
Yet they must not be put too strongly in opposition to either. 
All, by corresponding culture, must be harmonised with each 
other. The political duties of the Rich have already been 
detailed — they are obvious. In their quality of makers and 
executors of the laws,— their first duty is,, to make them 
good; their next, to enforce them firmly and mildly. Both 
these duties imply all the qualities I have above mentioned. 
A man must be intelligent and virtuous, in order to be safely 
trusted wuth the government of the minds and consciences of 
others. The Lower classes stand, at the present moment, in ' 
a very peculiar position. To preach subordination to them, is 
an idle expedient. Subordination, to men who feel themselves 
aggrieved, sounds like cowardice, and slavery. They must 
he preached irlto a sense of its advantages, not by words, 
but by experience. This is not easy, when there is no pre¬ 
vious intellectual or moral culture. The most striking prac¬ 
tical lessons fall upon a mind so unprepared, sometimes 
without a beneficial, sometimes with an injurious effect. The 
time to give these lessons is not when called on by the 
pressing sense of their want; it is, when the head is yet clear, 
'vhen the passions yet slumber, before the contagion of bad 
example has set in. It is before the mechanic has become an 
Unionist, or the labourer has witnessed unpunished *a rick- 

T 3 
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burning, that we can point out the clanger and immorality of 
these practices—it is to the child we must address ourselves, 
if we would wish to prevent the necessity of prohibiting or 
punishing the full-grown man. In the intellectual depart¬ 
ment, we hSve already discussed the importance of making 
the future farmer, operative, and labourer, acquainted with 
their real interests. In the moral, it is not less essential to 
penetrate them, while yet young, with a due sense of their 
public moral duties. Self-defence is, no doubt, the first of 
laws, but self-defence and aggression should not be con¬ 
founded. Union for protection is a far different thing, from 
union for attack. Yet we all know, how rapid is the trans¬ 
ition from one to the other. All combinations of the kind, 
from the necessity of perfect discipline and implicit obedience, 
naturally fall, either sooner or later, into the hands and 
government of a few,—in other words, into the very closest 
and most corrupt of corporations. A more complete sacrifice of 
})ersonal freedom for freedom’s sake, cannot well be imagined. 
A sensible man will avoid thus yielding himself up to the 
caprices of other men’s wills, and a true patriot will disdain 
it. He will not seek for independence through slavery — he 
will not riskJiiiiS country for his trade, — while deposing one 
despotism, he will not raise up in its place another. The two 
first principles of such combinations^ (if we are to judge by 
their operations) strike at his own virtue and prosperity, 
lliey infringe personal liberty, arnd they interfere directly 
with property. Where neither of these are secure, it is of 
little consequence who or what the instrument is — in that 
country there are already the seeds of anarchy or tyranny. 
Were a true moral respect for either deeply implanted in the 
youthful mind, there would at least be some hesitation 
before the young man joined these associations. Were such 
education general, there would probably be no such asso¬ 
ciations at all. The peasant patriot would seek elsewhere, 
and by other means, for redress, if redress were necessary. 
His industrious home would be the best guarantee for his 
prosperity—his early discipline the best assurance that, while 
lie knew how to maintain his own freedom to the utmost, 
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would never for one instant abuse it to the detriment of 
another’s. 

But, besides these great public duties common to all, there 
are specific obligations attached to the special situation, pro¬ 
fession, rank, of the individual. Each require an additional 
specific morality — a peculiar moral education. The land¬ 
lord — the tenant — the merchant — the artisan — the 
lawyer—the physician — the clergyman—all require to be 
trained for their respective callings. The» future Landlord is 
to be taught with what happiness, what civilisation, what 
virtue he is entrusted for the benefit of others; he is to be 
made to understand, how he may best dispense these blessings, 
and early initiated in that first of arts, as difficult to learn as 
to practise, the art of doing good. He must be shown that 
blessings are not conferred without obligations, and that he is 
no more permitted to throw off the paternity of his situation, 
than his tenant the filial subordination of his. In the fair 
division of their respective duties, of their respective labours, 
of their respective rights, let their mutual power and mutual 
happiness consist. Let the protected industry, the cleanly and 
well-ordered cottage, the comfortable farm,* and the moral 
family of the tenant, speak the eulogy of the landlord’s 
stewardship; let the unbarred windows,, the ifnaffected con¬ 
fidence, the unsolicited liberality of the landlord, speak the 
merits and attachment* of his tenantry. And if we advert 
to the innumerable accessory duties which cluster around 
these — the duties of the magistrate — of the grand juror — 
of the country gentleman (that noble designation, so full of 
our kindliest gind proudest associations), what room is there 
not afforded, in the discipline which should prepare us for 
each of these functions, for the very highest efforts of mgral 
instruction. Nor do the various professional avocations re¬ 
quire less preliminary care. If fortune or choice destine 
to the Bar — we should never for an instant lose sight 
of the maxim of Quinctilian. * In this, as in every other 


* “ Rerum ipsa natura in eo, quod (frsecipue indulsissehomini vidctur,quoqiie 
nus a casteris animalibus separasse, non parens sed noverca fucrit, si faciiltat^in 
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profession, various are the roads which lead to wealth and 
eminence; but there is one only, of which respectability and 
happiness is the termination. If the impatience of the young 
Advocate brook no delay, and the advances of unobtrusive 
industry appear too tedious for his ambition—he may 
smooth his tongue with flattery to the meanest of mankind, 
when, by their assistance, as it often happens, his speed can 
be advanced. He may cast aside, when they stand in his way, 
all respect for statiefn, all admiration for talent, all deference to 
experience; and with all that—for the race is not always to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong—arrive early at opulence 
and infamy. But there is another road, in which success, 
though slower, is perhaps as certain; which substitutes dili¬ 
gence for intrigue, knowledge for fluency, argument for voci¬ 
feration, a sense of duty to your client for the affectation of 
zeal in his behalf, and requires, above all, a scrupulous regard 
to truth, and a punctilious jealousy of honour—not that honour 
wdiich silences censure with abusive personality, but that 
which shrinks from meanness, dreads reproach, and solicits 
iiKjuiry. The Medical Profession not less demands a 
sedulous attention to its moral character. If half the 
disease lies in th(^ mind—if the barb of long and perilous 
malady is most successfully solicited from its seat by the hand 
of sympathy — if a kindly tone, an encouraging look, fall with 
more of healing upon the wound than any mere material 
medicine, — it is surely important^ that, from the earliest 
period of medical education, every care should be taken to 
give their fullest developement to the benevolent affections of 
our nature. Every hour in the exercise of thecae professional 
duties presents some opportunity for their play. In conjunc- 
tio» with the protecting hand of the landlord, and the solemn 
counsel of the clergyman, the soothing voice of the Physician 
is the great civiliser of his neighbourhood. We value, and 


dicendi, sociam scolcrum, ndversam iniioccntia>, liostem veritatis invenit. Neque 
cnim tantum id dito, cum qiii sit orator, virum bo7iuni esse oportcre, sed ne fu- 
turum quidem oratoicni, jihi virum bonum»'*—Inst. lib. xii, c. 1. 
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not unreasonably, that courage to which every community 
owes its ultimate security. Without a brave population, 
there can scarcely be an industrious one. Our military and 
naval establishments are the bulwarks of our whole social 
existence. But there is anotlier courage — leas eulogised, 
because less seen, but not less requiring than either the 
courage of the sailor or the soldier, the highest temper of 
self-devotion; — a courage, whose heroism has not the ex¬ 
citement of the field of battle to rouse it, rfor the trophy of the 
day of victory to reward it; — a courage, which is tried by its 
own intrinsic value, with no other spectators than the tenants 
of the sick room, with few other applauses than the appro¬ 
bation of his own heart — such courage is the calm clear 
courage of the true physician: a virtue of the highest 
order, a virtue not to be had without previous moral disci¬ 
pline. Roughness of original constitution — the ordinary 
hardening effects of circumstance, may give a sort of coarse 
resemblance to it; but the quality of the virtue itself is of 
a far different nature: its merit is to see the danger, and 
to brave it — not to rush into the danger first, and to con¬ 
sider it afterwards. Nor is it to these higher efforts of the 
moral man, that the Physician is confined: .a thousand little 
nameless cordialities, a thousand indefiilite charities, a thou¬ 
sand useful counsels, may mark his passage with blessing. 
To him, next to the clel’gyman, the poor and humble confide 
their pains, and from hiiji ask that encouragement and con¬ 
solation, which the world and the world’s laws so often refuse. 
It is a noble, and a paternal, and a truly Christian vocation, 
when thus exercised, as it ought to be, in a truly Christian 
spirit: but if it‘*be, as it often is, degraded into a trade; if the 
jealousies of the unsuccessful, or the monopoly of the fortunate, 
are to lower or restrict its usefulness; if it is to be a game 
played with human lives, for base ambition or still baser lucre; 
if the science is to be made the accessory, and empiricism the 
principal—then Education, the moral education of the Phy¬ 
sician, is yet to begin, A system which does not provide for 
this, is a system which permit the most important profession, 
next to that of the spiritual guide, to be polluted at, its very 
source, and thus trifles by anticipation with the lives and 
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happiness of every class of the community. Of the Clergy¬ 
man, it is surely unnecessary to speak. His duty, in all 
senses, and in all times, is the teaching, not only by the in¬ 
culcation of divine truth, but by the still stronger lesson of 
his practice,!?morality and religion itself. He is, by his very 
office, a Father — by divine commission, a Pastor. He is 
the medium, through which come softened all those severer or¬ 
dinances which are necessary to keep society together. But he 
is more than this, 'The true Christian teacher is the centre 
of all the fraternal love, the religious wisdom, the elevated 
feeling of a neighbourhood. Do we feel astonished at his 
influence? Can we regret its continuance? Not merely to 
the sanctity of his office does he owe this inward power — 
much less to early prejudices, or to abasing superstition — he 
owes it to the subserviency of his faithful ministrations to 
the comfort, and the virtue, and the dearest interests of fami¬ 
lies—to the efficacy of his household services, to those 
countless attentions of an unwearied Christian benevolence, 
by w’hich he has ingratiated both his person and his cause 
with the heart of those amongst whom he expatiates.’* His 
direct aim is neither to purchase a reputation for himself, nor 
even to advance the temporal comfort of his people — it is to 
prepare them for immortality :*'yet, in the single-hearted pro¬ 
secution of this object, he becomes the all-powerful, though 
perhaps the unconscious, instrument of those secondary though 
subordinate blessings, which form tjie only ones that a mere 
philanthropist cares for. The true Clergyman is to be found 
in the home where few are visitants—in the house of mourn¬ 
ing, and sickness, and want; not in the dust and turbulence 
of political discord, soiling the purity of his sacred garments, 
and humbling the loftiness of his Christian character, with the 
lowest passions of our nature. He joins the hands of enemies 
together — he shields merit from the shafts of envy — he 
exorcises by his very presence all the innumerable malignities 
of the human heart: he is no stirrer-up of strifes — no whis¬ 
perer away of characters — no anathematiser of every man’s 
opinion but his own. He is mole than tolerant, for he is cha¬ 
ritable—if hf cannot convince, he does not reject. He is no 
village tyrant of the poor, no parasite of the rich — he gives 
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more than he receives. If on the Bench, he forgets not the 
Christian clergyman in the partisan magistrate; if called to a 
public meeting, he appears, only to moderate the stormy pas¬ 
sions; if compelled to participate in the affairs of this world, 
he shares them as not of this world:—in all things, and to all, 
he is the living lesson of Gospel truth.* Such a Clergyman 
cannot dwell in the darkness of ignorance, without soon con¬ 
verting it to his own light: he cannot pass through the 
depravity of the most abandoned population, without leaving 
on his way a large portion of his regenerating spirit. But of 
how many solemn meditations, of what a long and au¬ 
stere exercise of good, of what an unwearied search after truth, 
should the early instruction of such a man be composed 
To whom is moral and religious instruction necessary, if not 
to him on whom thousands may yet depend for both ? If the 
state values its moral healthy if upon this depends every other 
spiritual and earthly blessing — what care can be too great, 
what diligence too active, in establishing and conducting, in 
every persuasion, and for every order, the education of the 
Clergy ? f 

* “ The spirit of the Lord is upon m^, because tliq Lord l/hth anointed me, to 
preach good tidings to the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the brokcn-liearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captive, and the opening of the prison to them that arc 
bound,” &c. &c. Isaiahj ch. fti. ver. 1. 

t Yet there are those wlio object to the grant to Belfast, and Maynoolh ! 
What, if the Catholics should object to the grants to Aberdeen? There may be 
conscience in it, but is there reason ? The Protestant will not allow his money 
to go to the support of a Papist establishment. Well, but wliat tells him it is his 
money ? The Ca,$holic contributes, as well as the Protestant; may it not be 
Catholic money, and not Protestant? If he be so punctilious on the matter, 
let him propose that the monies be kept separate, but not that the establishment 
be suppressed. If he says that a Vrolestant slate should not support disscTlting 
institutions, that is another question; that we can understand. But where is the 
Protestant state ? The British government is mixed \ the British legislature is 
mixed j the British state is mixed j so, also, should be British institutions. The 
constitution ceased to be exclusively Protestant, the day it ceased to be exclusive. 
The Relief Act, or, to speak more truly, the admission to the elective franchise, 
the magistracy, the grand juries, decided that. To talk now of the Protestant 
state and constitution, is to call the kiijg of Great Britain, king of France. The 
real point, with all true lovers of their country, all enlightened fi lends of Christian 
education, is, not whether the people shall be taught their oivn fo^m of Christianity, 
but whether they shall be taught it diligenlhj and nclL Deprive the Clergy of 
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But the same solicitude which watches over the moral in¬ 
struction of the higher professions, should equally extend to 
that of the middle and lower. They especially need all those 
lessons which are on the side of reflection and sobriety, and 
which tendvto give a predominance to the moral over the 
animal nature of man. It is in the inculcation and manage¬ 
ment of these habits of thinking and acting, and the judicious 
application of each to particular positions, whether of the mer¬ 
chant, or the artisan, or the agriculturist, that mainly consists 
the individual and aggregate morality of these several bodies. 
It is on the useful and modest discharge of their local and 
peculiar duties, that their real usefulness depends. Specious 
generalities too often lure them aside from the path of sober 
and productive exertion. They cannot improve the country, 
but they will save it. They will not advance it, but they are 
resolved to regenerate it. But it is not the splendid but the 
substantial which we want; not crowds of talkers, but a few, at 
least, among these crowds, who will do, with all their might, 
the work which heaven and their situation have assigned to 
their hands. ‘‘Any great moral or economical change in 
the state of a countrj^,” well does Dr. Chalmers observe*, “ is 
not the achievement of one single arm, but the achievement of 
many; and though a single man walking in the loftiness of his 
heart might like to engross all the fame of it, it will remain an 
impotent speculation, unless thousands come forward to share, 
amongst them all, the fatigue of it. It was by successive 
strokes of the pickaxe and the chisel, that the pyramids of 
Egypt were reared; and great must be the company of work¬ 
men, and limited the task which each must occupy, ere there 
will be made to ascend the edifice of a nation^s work, and a 
nation’s true greatness.” And it is this double object —li¬ 
mitation to a small locality on the one side, to tasks which 
may be surmounted; and, on the other, a due adaptation, by 
virtuous habits, of the individual to such tasks and duties. 


educaUon, and you heathenise and barb^rise their flock: leave it to doubt and 
chance, and you proportionably render doubtful the Christianity and civilisation 
of^he country. 

* Advantages of Local Parish Schools, p. 54, 
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—which Moral Instruction has in view. The Merchant builds 
upon order and truth, upon precision and p(ti)ctuality, the 
fabric of his success; for commerce, to be prosperity, must be 
other than gambling, and men must lean upon men after 
all, upon their sound and steady opinion, and not^pon calcu¬ 
lations or ventures, for their acciynulations. Good faith; 
sobriety of head and heart; inflexible honour, is the coinage, 
more precious than gold, with which the humblest, in a free 
community, may purchase good fortune to himself. It may 
be that the particular effort may fail, but the general balance 
will always be in favour; in the end, the drop hollows the 
stone, though many drops may bfe lost in the way. There is 
no magician like perseverance. How important the educa¬ 
tion which gives the future merchant not merely the dead 
letter of all this, but breathes and digests it into his whole 
being—how truly important, not to the individual solely, but 
to the country, whose national glory is her unimpeached national 
credit, and who has proved, on the largest scale yet attempted, 
that honesty in masses, as well as individuals, is the best 
policy. Out of such moral and religious education only, can 
be educed the real web and woof of a nation’s commercial 
greatness: where it is wanting—where the tnaterial fails, or 
is tangled by the puny stuff ofi trick and deception, there a 
specious but flimsy article may be got up in its stead, showy 
enough, indeed, to attract for a time, but incapable of bearing 
the wear or tear of events, or giving proof of that long-run use¬ 
fulness which is, after all, the only true measure of substantial 
wealth and power. Nor with these inculcations, especially 
professional, should there be neglected any influence which 
may tend to mitigate the Mammon spirit of the age,—that 
“what is he worth?” standard of right and wrong, which 
runs up with its base alloy into the most delicate as well as 
loftiest relations of our social system. A merchant so tem¬ 
pered (and many such instances may assuredly still be found 
amidst all our prostration to the golden Calf), is amongst the 
noblest types of the national character. To make many such— 
to make all, if it were possible^such—ought to be the desired 
consummation of the moral and religious education^ of our 
merchants. It is to them, especially morality and especially 
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religion, and without which, all general or declamatory Chris¬ 
tianity will v%ry little avail. In such cases, the general 
Christian virtue will be absorbed by the specific professional 
vice. There will be decent church frequenters, and irre¬ 
proachable, charity subscribers; but the generous and up¬ 
right merchant — the honest shopkeeper — the assiduous 
artisan, will y^t remain to be found. Nor is it less important 
that these two last classes should share in the benefits of 
the same moral instruction. The Shopkeeper is a minor 
merchant—every quality which is essential in one, is not 
less so in the other. The Artisan has very peculiar difli- 
culties to contend with, vely peculiar duties to fulfil, in the 
present position of society. To some of these, allusion has 
already been made. He has discovered a new power, one of 
immense energy, but unmanageable and perilous in propor¬ 
tion. By his junction with others, the despised individual 
receives and communicates weight; the cipher, which was 
nothing before it stood with the integer, has obtained value: 
all this is flattering and seductive; and, once tried, is not easily 
put aside. It offers a short road to competency—it proposes 
imaginary elevation — it gratifies with actual indulgence. 
Such temptations require a high moral temper to avoid or 
repel'—a still higher to abandon. Once the individual has 
formed a portion of a mass, segregate him as you may after¬ 
wards, he feels that he is not alone, dnd that thousands are at 
that hour thinking and sympathising with him. Add to this 
the delirium of depraved habits, which too frequently arise 
out of society and idleness, the every-day facilities of cor¬ 
ruption in great towns, the compelling forq.e of example; 
and it will be at once perceived how essential a vigorous 
system of early moral discipline is, to preserve his virtue and 
happiness from such contagion. The momentary triumph 
of the combinator, even admitting all his past wrongs, and 
all his anticipated success, is, after all, most dearly pur¬ 
chased; he makes sacrifices of orderly habits, of that self- 
reliance, out of which only true independence can spring, 
and of that habitual self-respect, which is the truest gua¬ 
rantee of respectability. The apprenticeship which merely 
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teaches the craft, or the education which merely sharpens 
the intelligence, will never protect from either vice or misery. 
Skill is nothing without regularity: knowledge, without 
habits of modesty and good sense, will only be a stimu¬ 
lant to presumption and dissatisfaction. There^is not only 
no good in the diffusion of such enlightenment, but there is 
substantial evil. It is much better not to see at all, than to see 
only through a false medium. The Interest then of the indi¬ 
vidual and the country demand that the 6perative should be 
protected as much from himself as from others; and, consider¬ 
ing the tendency there exists to aggregation and combination 
in all its forms, and the action of hew forces, hitherto unknown 
in the social machine, which it has introduced, this duty has 
now become more necessary and difficult than ever. To ac¬ 
complish it without the specific professional morality of the 
situation,,is impossible; but morality is not to be picked up 
in a night—it is a study and a habit — it is education. Of 
the Agriculturist and his duties, it is comparatively unnecessary 
to speak. Their due performance is, in great measure, en¬ 
sured by the moral and religious education of those who are 
appointed to watch over them. Where the country gentle¬ 
man, the physician, the clergyman have gone through the 
moral and religious discipline above noticed; where they 
faithfully discharge their trust, it is scarcely possibje that 
those upon whom all thfe influences of their conduct defend, 
should not evince, in their^contented industry,—their domestic 
purity — their homebred honesty — their straightforwardness 
— their patience and their courage, reflections of the exam¬ 
ples under which they have grown up. What a wonderful 
revolution that which Oberlin effected, in the period of ten 
short years, in the Ban de Roche. A district as barbaroiw as 
any in these kingdoms — not by miracles, not by societies, 
not by grants; but by his own feeble arm, but strong heart, 
by a pure mind, and a determined will — was won over from 
barbarism to civilisation. What we want are not the ma¬ 
terials, but the instruments; not the people, but the guides 
for the people — such proprietors as De Fellenberg, such 
teachers as Pestalozzi, such clergymen as Oberlin, tp refomi 
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them.* Labour, to the agriculturist, is not only knowledge, 
but virtue, and the practice of virtue^ It is his destined 
profession; it should form his moral education. Rural 
schools, in this point of view^, still more than in an intel¬ 
lectual, should be essentially labour schools. The pupils 
stand in an inverted position to the other classes of society; 
so also should tlieir instruction. The neglect of this great 
principle has disturbed all modern education. It has forced 
up into a class foV which they were not fitted, and which 
was already overstocked, large numbers of the essentially 
labouring population; it has crowded large towns with 
presumptuous speculators, and disappointed adventurers; it 
has produced dissatisfaction, recklessness, insubordination, 
and vice; and where political causes have been superadded 
(and no materials are better prepared for their application), 
it has tended not a little to shake, and in some instances, 
to dislocate, the frame of society. To check, and, if pos¬ 
sible, to annihilate these evils, a moral — but especially a 
specific moral education is as necessary to the agricultural, 
as to any other order. This education is not reading, nor 
writing, nor even the acquisition of useful knowledge, nor 
a just appreciadpn of their own interests, nor the soundest 
nor the best adapted lessons of* political or domestic economy; 
there must be the spirit, which will make all this wisdom — 
the virtue, which will crown this with blessing: this is moral 
feeling and moral principle, and mpral habit growing out of 
both. Such discipline, shaping the human being to the true 
purposes for which he was destined, is deserving of the name 
of Education — it is civilisation. Any other Js only a more 


^The secret of Oberlln’s success is simple. 1. To rfo, rather than order to be 
done. 2. To do oneselfy as well as others* 3. To do, until what is to be done be 
thorovgidy accomplished* I know no more certain mode of working out reform 
than throwing the pickaxe on one's own shoulder, as he did in the formation of 
the road to Strasburg. He conquered prejudice by success, and shamed apathy 
by example. But, then, how rich the rewards for such struggles! Who would 
not rather have presented to him ** the pen ** which had been used in signing 
the treaty of peace between the Seigneur^of the Ban de Roclie and its inhabit* 
ants, thus terminating a feud of eighty years* continuance, than all the gold given 
by prince tr wruyg from peasant, for services real or imaginary? 
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organised plan for ensuring disorganisation, a more artificial 
means of extending and perpetuating corruption. 

I have dwelt at some length on this department, because it 
is not only the most important, but, generally speaking, the 
most neglected. How this has arisen, it is nj)t now my 
purpose to discuss. The fact is so, and not only in those 
countries in which moral and religious education has been 
ostensibly separated from intellectual, but even in those in 
which it is ostentatiously put forward, as‘the great ground¬ 
work of all. Tlie truth is, that the mistake of words for 
things, which has infected intellectual, has more seriously 
injured moral instruction. We call catechising, religion; and 
dry precept, good habits; and loose general injunction, mo¬ 
rality. But it is not enough to make Christians—we must 
make Christian patriots, Christian gentlemen, and Christian 
labourers. We must remember that we do not less belong 
to our profession, than to our species. Moral education will 
never advance beyond a hollow conventional phraseology, 
unless it stoops to particulars. It must become special to 
work out special virtues; without due cultivation of special 
virtue, general virtue is a mere name. 

Nor is this the only mistake. The teachei; thinks his duty 
done, the momeHt the pupil quks school. * His^duty is done, 
but not that of the pupil. The education must be continued. 
Ill the upper classes of "Society, this is not difficult. , Daily 
occasions, long leisure, abundant means, provide in most 
instances for its prosecution. The middle and lower orders 
are less fortunate. The active and stern interests of life press 
upon them — physical wants usurp their whole being—intel¬ 
lectual pursuits are overpowered — moral culture is forgotten. 
The results are obvious. Our capitals are crowded wi^fh 
entire classes of these semi-educated and semi-moral indi¬ 
viduals. The contagion, incidental to their position, is not 
counteracted by any of the old influences. The whole mass 
of servants, placed, as they are, under the action of tlie vices 
of high and low, of their masters and their fellow-servants, 
are necessarily exposed to every degree of profligacy. So, 
also, coachmen, publicans, and many even of the trades. In 
the female portion of society, the symptoms of tfie same evil 
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are, if possible, more conspicuous: All this has been unfairly 
ascribed to education; it is with far more justice to be ascribed 
to the sudden interruption of education. Undoubtedly, in 
many cases, intellectual education has given an undue stimulus. 
It has ma^e farmers* daughters milliners, and tailors* sons 
clerks, or rather has surrounded these several employments 
with a disproportionate number of aspirants; but had moral 
education accompanied, and both been reasonably kept up by 
after application, the numerous evils which flow from these 
partial and feeble commencements, need scarcely have been 
apprehended. This after education, if so it may be called, is 
in general neglected; or, ivhere applied, it is generally on 
so limited and local a scale, that its influences are scarcely 
perceptible. But it is essential. A building does not consist 
in foundation. If elementary education be justly an object of 
national solicitude, so also are the means by which this ele¬ 
mentary education may be given through every successive 
period of life, its full value and efficacy.* 

Such are the outlines of the three departments into which 
Education has been divided. I have attempted to adhere 
rigidly to the principles laid down in the commencement. I 
have attempted Xo show the importance of diligently conduct¬ 
ing each; the necelssity of conducting thenr simultaneously; 
the means for effecting both purposes, and the processes best 
adapted to carry these means into effect. But all this will be 
of little avail without willing an^l competent teachers. If 
knowledge and virtue depend upon methods, and methods 
again upon the manner in which they are applied, still more 
do both depend upon the individual to whom their application 
is entrusted. The difference between a good and a bad 
sdiool, between an instructed and ignorant pupil, between 
education and no education, is just the difference between a 
good and a bad teacher. Better, far better, there was no 
education going on at all, than education under the guidance 
of ignorance or immorality. Not to teach, is only the absence 
of good; to misteach, is positive evil. Yet such is our perfect 

® * For gome just remarks on this subject see the Journal of Education, No. xi. 
and Blackwood^ Magazine, No. ccxviii. 
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inconsistency, that this truth, acknowletlged in every other 
department of society, is denied, at least, practically, in this 
of education. Who thinks of trusting his apprentice to a 
novice in the craft, or the training of his horse to an ig¬ 
norant horsebreaker ? It is miserable imbecility to talk of 
teaching, much less of education, when we have no assurance 
that we have teachers or educators at all. If it be immaterial 
whether they be good or bad, then also is Education itself 
immaterial. If otherwise, how can we insult common sense 
and Christian duty, by allowing them to teach a single hour, 
until we have fully ascertained their competency. But this 
cannot be done at once. Perhaps not; but it can be begun at 
once: at all events, this can be done—no more application of 
public money — no more building of schools — no more 
boasting of the miracles performed — the growing glories of 
knowledge—the universal diffusion of intellectual and moral 
enlightenment, until it shall be begun. No education, where 
the educators are not good, ought, for a moment, to be 
recognised as such. It is an expensive mockery, but not 
Education. 

The first, the very first point then to be placed beyond all 
chance or doubt, in a good system of National Education, 
the only point which can assui*e either knowledge or virtue, 
are the intellectual and moral qualifications of the teacher. 
But what are these quaVifications ? and how are they to be 
ascertained ? If not of the very highest order, they ought 
always to be such as should fully qualify him, especially for 
the practical portion of his profession. He should not merely 
be intelligent, but moral; not only moral and intelligent, but 
fully capable of transfusing both his knowledge and morality 
into the minds of others. The highest attainments are useless 
without this power; they may be gold, but it is yet in ingots. 
He knows not the art of putting it into circulation. These 
are qualities not to be discovered by a half hour’s examin¬ 
ation, much less are they to be taken on trust, and least of 
all on the recommendation of persons disqualified, by igno¬ 
rance, and prejudice of situation, sect, or party, from judging. 
If examination competitions are bad in the case of prpfessoi*- 
ships, they are worse in that of ordinary teacliers. They 
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must, except by miracle, be abused; a far more certain and 
universal guarantee is essential. That can only be had 
by the same process by which it is obtained in other profes¬ 
sions, by previous special Education. There must be scJiooh 
for teachers', before you think of teaching. You must edu¬ 
cate your educators, before you set about education. It is 
expensive. But is it necessary? that is the material question. 
The necessity has been long since admitted; it was recognised, 
virtually, at least, tfie first hour we talked of Education. But 
a consideration, not quite so clear, is, ho^^ and where are you 
to obtain pupils for these establishments? That depends upon 
the state. Certainly, after having degraded to the lowest 
level one of the highest functions which can be entrusted to 
man, it is natural we should hear these objections. But 
the fault is ours, and not theirs. If this were the country it 
boasts itself to be, if it were a country in which the public 
really aspired to elevate the human mind, to assign intellectual 
superiority its proper station, long since its laws would have 
regarded the profession of teacher, as one in great degree 
invested with paternal and religious rights. If there be many 
instances in which teachers themselves have derogated from 
this dignified position, and converted what ought to have beeit 
the most important of social duties into a mere trade, it is only 
the natural result of our unwise and niggard legislation, and 
belongs not to the profession, nor to the men. 

A Teacher ought therefore to hcive attached to his position 
such advantages and consideration, as may naturally tend to 
elevate it to its legitimate rank in society. But in concur¬ 
rence with these advantages, he must possess “such qualifica¬ 
tions as will justify them. He must really make it a profes¬ 
sion in the first instance, excluding from it all secondary 
employments which might intei’fere with its character, and 
the respect which it intrinsically has a right to claim; and in 
the next, he must, by long and assiduous preparation, have 
rendered himself fully competent for the discharge of its duties. 

These duties, in reference to his pupils, are physical, in¬ 
tellectual, and moral; the developing the human frame—the 
communicating knowledge—the forming of character. He 
has others in reference to the parents of his pupils—to the 
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authorities—to the state, &c. All are important, but the first 
only are immediately under consideration. 

The nature of these duties will be tolerably well estimated 
by duly w^eighing the suggestions of the preceding pages. 
It has been held, indeed, that a teacher can t^ach without 
knowing, and can inculcate morality without being moral; 
but were such contradictions reconcileable, the question would 
still be, not what can be done, but how that which is to be 
done, can be done he&U 

The Teacher must not only be perfect master of the various 
branches of Education which he is called on to teach, but he 
must also, in addition, be thoroughly acquainted, both theo¬ 
retically and practically, with the art of Education itself He 
must understand the science of mind, the principles of in¬ 
struction, the best methods, the latest improvements; and 
not only must he understand them, but he must have so re¬ 
peatedly exercised them, that their practice shall be as familiar 
as their theory. For his moral duties, a still more elevated 
scale will be requisite. He must be strongly penetrated with 
the importance of his sacred trust. His religious and moral 
convictions must be profound—he must make himself tho¬ 
roughly acquainted with the nature of the youthful heart, and 
with the best expedients tor its correction andf improvement; 
his rebukes must be tempered by modesty, patience, evident 
justice, good sense, and above all, by unwearied kindliness*; 
abstaining in every instance, at all practicable, from punish¬ 
ment, and never allowing himself to be transported by pas-: 
sion or harshness. His praise should be simple and mear* 
sured. He must remember that it is not sufficient, to reward 
success—he must not dishearten exertion. His manners 
must be grave, but not austere. Above all, he must be cmi- 
stant, equable, certain —an inexorable regard to truth in the 
minutest trifle (if, indeed, any thing be a trifle where truth is 
concerned), and an honourable elevation above all selfish and 
interested motive, must be his distinguishing characteristics. 
It is needless to say, that his private life must be irreproach¬ 
able, If moral teaching be necessary, what teaching is like 
example. Unless he be all this, he may be a schoolmaster, 
but he is no true instructor. If he be incapable of discharg- 

V S 
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ing these duties and fulfilling these obligations^ even to the 
letter (whatever may be his talents), he will fail in the high 
object of his vocation. He may form clever, and well-instruct¬ 
ed men, &c. &c. but men, in the true acceptation of the word 
—never.* ^Such qualities are, indeed, rare, but they ought 
not to be so, nor would they be so, if proper means were 
adopted to ensure them. They will not grow of themselves, 
but with proper culture they may be made to grow. This 
proper culture ought to be insisted on; if not to be bad, it ought 
to be provided. Schools for teachers ought to be the first object 
with whoever undertakes to assure to a class or a community 
a good Education. The nature of the qualifications required, 
points out the nature of the school. It ought to rank in the 
intellectual scale, for elementary teachers, as high certainly as 
the higher elementary schools—7for middle schools, as high as 
the higher middle; but, in addition, the moral department 
oughtto be considerably more developed, and a separate branch 
of instruction, the Art of Education, that noblest, but least 
studied, of all the arts,” as Professor Brown calls it, made 
the special object of the entire course. It is obvious, that 
the theoretic instruction of such schools, however perfect, 
will give very little of that which ought to form the most 
essential portion of their training, .practical instruction. To 
attain this, there must be actual exercise. The office of 

* Mental education being divided into intellectual and moral, some writers 
have suggested the propriety of dividing' teachers into two classes also. 
Instructors and Educators; the first to be solely engaged in conducting the 
literary department, the second in communicating religious and moral in¬ 
struction, founing the character, &c. {Journal of Hdticaticn, No. xiii. p. 76.) 
On the same principle, tlterc should be a third for physical — a manager of the 
gyijinastic or labour department, unless, indeed, it be thought preferable to 
associate his duties with those of the Educator. In large sdiools, and especially 
in the middle and upper, this classification would be highly judicious. It has 
long since been adopted by the Jesuits. Their teachers have been always 
distinguished into Masters and Prefects. In Germany a similar division has 
taken place. See the pleasing sketch which Cousin gives of M. Schweitzer’s 
teaching, the Educator, if 1 may so call him, of the E'cole Bourgeoise at 
Weimar. “ J’ai particuli^renient frapp6,” says he, “ d*une Ic^on que donnail 
M. Schweitzer a des jeuncs Biles.” Having described the mode of instruction^ 
proceeds, ** Son maintien est grave, et sa parole douce. Je ne suis pas surpris 
que tons Ces enfans raiment, ct le reverent. II m’a moi-m^inc vcritableracat 
touche.” Happortj p. 52. 
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monitor, with such improvements as those already suggested, 
will go some way to prepare for it; but it may not always 
happen that the pupil has filled that office; in any case it will 
not be sufficient to qualify the teacher for the special moral 
department of his duty. The pupils must, therefore, be con¬ 
stantly exercised in putting their, instruction into practice 
under the eye of the master. This can be effected without 
any inconvenience, by annexing these teachers* schools to the 
class of schools for which they are pjft ticularly destined. 
A part of the day may thus be spent in receiving the tuition; 
another, and it will be an agreeable interchange, in apply¬ 
ing it. 

The assurance that a candidate has passed through these 
schools will, of itself, be a far better pledge to the public 
of his competency than any competition, examination, or 
public election, be it parochial, clerical, or government com¬ 
mission, or whatever other form it may be thought proper to 
employ. Admitting the perfect impartiality of such an ordeal, 
the conclusions it leads to are unsatisfactory. It at best proves 
a proportionate, but not an absolute qualification. It is little 
more than the expression of the very vague opinion of very in¬ 
competent judges.* Here, on the contrary, i§ positive study— 
certain acquirement. It may be much, or it may be little, but 
the man who submits to it has a vocation ; with its importance 
he is fully impressed; Aid if so, it is only reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that he has taken adequate pains to fit himself for it. The 
very certainty he has of many others being engaged in the same 
pursuit is a stimulant. As things now are, he may have spent a 

* Lagrange himself, in one of his lectures to the Polytechnic School, admitted, 
with that modesty for which he was so distinguished, tliat it was very doul|^ful 
whether he should be able to pass one of these set examinations himself, though 
on subjects, of course, far below the range of his knowledge. Such, also, was the 
opinion of La Croix, and of many others of the highest scientific reputation in 
France. Professor Scarpa resigned his chair at the university of Pavia, because 
he saw that their effect was to exclude the most deserving. Of what advantage, 
then, are these solitary formal trials ? They may admit the ignorant, and exclude 
the instructed. They thus cease to be tests. As little faith is to be reposed in 
testimonials of morality. Tlicy are in general vague, careless, and all embracing; 
they mean every thing, or nothing. No one refuses them, and no one believes 
them. In cases of this kind we want not jobbing recommendalions, But proofs. 

u 4 
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great part of his life, for aught we know, as a horse jockey; 
with a little parish intrigue, he will be found to be, a marvel¬ 
lous proper man. He is too good a fellow, not to be a good 
iichoolmaster. He can cast up accounts, teach the catechism^ 
and serve a§ clerk; what more is requisite ? * 

The high importance of previous qualification necessarily 
implies the necessity of sustaining it, at least, to the same level; 
this is difficult without books, and communication with men 
engaged in the sanlle pursuits. Each school ought, therefore, 
to have its teachers* library, and each district its teachers* con¬ 
ferences, where all may meet, at specific periods. Nor should 
the teacher neglect occasional visits to the model or teachers’ 
school of the capital, to discuss the interests and advance¬ 
ment of his and their common profession, or any similar means, 
by which he may refresh his informatior>, and still further aug¬ 
ment and improve the methods which he has in use. 

Such a teacher so prepared, and so disposed to add on 
every occasion to his means, will be worthy of his high 
functions. He may not amass great wealth —• he may not 
reach high distinction — but he will give useful members to 
society—he will contribute more effectively to reform his age 
Than loud talkers.and professional patriots, and ultimately find 
the best of all rewards in the approbation of his own conscience, 

♦ “ What do you teach the children?” 

Nothing, Sir.” 

“ Nothing ! how is that?” 

“ Beca^ise I know nothing myself.” 

Why, then, were you instituted schoolmaster ?” 

“ Why, Sir, I had been taking care of the Waldbach pigs for a great number 
of years, and wlien I got too old or infirm for that employment, they sent me 
licre to take care of the children.” 

Yhis dialogue, between Pastor Stouber and the schoolmaster of the Ban dc 
Kochc(a withered old man, wholay in a little bed in the corner of his school-room), 
is a type of a slate of schooling by no means limited to the district of the worthy 
functionary. In many places in Switzerland the situation was disposed of, by 
public cant, to the best bidder. At Basle, half a century ago, tiiey drew the 
professors by lot. Many schools in the Highlands are taught by broken-down 
soldiers, and stiU more exceptionable personages; in England by Dames,” 
who read Nazareth for Nebuchadnezzar; and in Ireland by good scribes at 
liock notices, and bold speakers in parish chapels, or at village fairs. Are they so 
iu Weimajr? Are they so in Prussia? Are they so even in America? But iheve 
lh€ government gives not schools only, but educatiotu 
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in the esteem of honest and enlightened men, and the proud 
conviction of having rendered essential service to his country, 
and to humanity. 

But is all this, flattering as it may be in theory, applicable 
in practice ? Can a peasant-boy learn all this ? anjJ, if he could, 
what would be its utility ? To the last query the only answer 
which can be made, is, of what use is knowledge?—of what use 
is intelligence?—of what use is morality?—in a word, of what 
use is Education ? To the first, that it h not meant to apply 
the whole of this course to every individual. Each may select 
what is most appropriate for his own purposes. In a system 
of national or public education, this selection should be already 
made for him. Hence the necessity of Classification, 

We have already distinguished between ‘‘ General’* and 
“ Special” Education. There should, therefore, be General 
and Special Schools. 

General Education, is the education of the community at 
large. It should be elementary, middle, and high, or, more 
technically, primary, secondary, and superior, to meet the 
demands of the several classes, and of the several individuals 
of each class. There should, therefore, be “ Primary 
‘‘ Secondary”—and “ Superior” Schools.* 

I have an objection to the names, by which these different branches of edu¬ 
cation are usually designatedt To call the education of the lower orders “ the 
Education of tlie Poor,” is at once to degrade, both the poor, and education. It is 
to stamp it with the brand of pauperism and servitude; knowledge sliould no more 
admit an aristocracy than religion. Tliere may, indeed, be a series of instruction, 
a certain quality and quantity of knowledge, required by one class or individual, 
which is not required by another, because, their situations differing, so ako must 
their wants. But this alters nothing in the nature of knowledge itself, no more 
than it does in that of religion. The only point ought to be, the more or less— 
the elements—the continuance—the completion. No one should imagiilt that 
by his condition solely is he excluded from the lists. The whole course should 
be open to every citizen of a free state, who is urged by his necessities or inclin¬ 
ation to follow it, 

I adopt, then, in lieu of these opprobrious distinctions, the phraseology of otiicr 
states, in reference, not so much to the position of the instructed, as of the nature 
of the instruction. Happy would it be, both for knowledge and freedom, that 
>ve could see seated on the same benches, in pursuit of the same common objects, 
all the several classes of the community. Why should that be impossible in 
England, which is equally common in Prussia, and in America ? Jstlie 
milieu” alone to be excluded from benefitsenj«y®d by both extremes? 
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These, again, should be further divided into schools of the 
first and second degree, or into lower and higher primary 
schools — into lower and higher secondary, &c. &c. 

The “ Lower Primary Schools*' should embrace such stu¬ 
dies only as jre universally essential. They should be within 
the reach, but not above the wants and situation of the lowest 
class in the community, and should thus form the great basis 
of all popular education.* But in order that opportunities 
may be afforded to sVich amongst these classes as may wish to 
add to this education, either with a view of preparing them¬ 
selves for the secondary schools, or for the general improve¬ 
ment of their condition, higher primary schools sliould be 
established, especially in towns, for the further developement 
of these studies, and the first rudiments of such others, as 
were too advanced for the course which they have already 
completed. 

With this view the studies might be thus distributed:— 
Lcrdoer Prmaiy Schools'* —Manual labour; lessons on 
objects; reading; mother-tongue: arithmetic (four rules); ele¬ 
ments of geometry (practical); domestic economy; elements 
of useful knowledge; Scripture lessons. 

Higher Primary Schools'* — Mother-tongue; grammar; 
arithmetic (rule'of three, fractions, decimals, &c.); elements of 
geometry (practical); natural history; elements of geography; 
elements of history; elements of legislafion; elements of draw¬ 
ing; political and domestic economy ; education; elements of 
music; Scriptural lessons, and selections from the Scriptures. 

* The Lower Primary Schools may be divided into the “ Lower Primary,'* 
properly so called, and the “ Infant School," an elementary branch, or preparation 
for tlie lower primary, though, to speak more properly, with the French, they arc 
less schools than asylums. Wlien required, by the profligacy, occupations, or 
absence of parents, they arc excellent substitutes for home education; when 
otherwise (and this is one of the objects to be attained by improved maternal in¬ 
struction), home education is perhaps preferable. Both may, liowever, be com¬ 
bined. Two or three hours* absence in the day cannot materially detract from 
the domestic affections or influences. 

Sabbath Schools" are only inferior forms of the lower primary; substitutes for 
a better, and which should not be recurred to, except in cases where that better 
is clearly unattainable. The necessity of daily labour may be so urgent, as to 
render attendance on the primary school impossible. In such a case a Sabbath 
school is very valuable. The smallest quota of true knowledge is, of course, 
better than none at all. 
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The Secondary Schools should, in the first instance, pursue 
on an extensive scale the developement of the preceding stu¬ 
dies; and in the next, should superadd to these the studies of 
the ancient and modern languages. The degree to which each 
should be pursued, should be determined by the rank of the 
school. 

The Lcrwer Secondary Schools^^ should embrace, in their 
physical course, gymnastic and industrial exercises. Their 
intellectual course should comprise in the literary depart¬ 
ment, the mother-tongue (composition and selections from 
English literature, &c. &c.); Latin tongue (prose writers); 
French language (prose and verrse); in the scientific, arith¬ 
metic (higher branches, applications to commerce, &c. &c.); 
algebra (elemehtary); geometry (rational); physics (elemen¬ 
tary) ; natural history (zoology, mineralogy, geology, botany, 
all elementary); geography (political and statistical, elemen¬ 
tary); history (modern, ancient, elementary); legislation; 
political economy; domestic; drawing; architecture; music 
(elernenUiry). Scriptural selections, catechism, and elements 
of ethics, should forni their moral and religious course. 

The ‘‘ Higher Secondary Schools.^* In their physical course, 
— farther developements and applications pf gymnastic and 
industrial exercises. In their literary—mother-tongue (com¬ 
position ; elements of rhetoric; course of English literature; 
history ; and criticism 3f the same); Latin tongue (poets, corii- 
position, literary history); Greek (prose writers); French 
(composition, course of French literature; history and criti¬ 
cism, of same); Italian (elements), or, if preferred, German 
(elements). In their scientific — algebra (higher branches and 
application to geometry); geometry (higher branches and ap¬ 
plication to physics); physics (elementary); astronomy (ele¬ 
mentary); natural history; zoology; mineralogy; geology; 
botany ; physiology; anatomy (elementary); geography (sta¬ 
tistical); psychology (elementary); history (ancient and 
modern complete); drawing; architecture; music (treated 
msthetically); history of the Arts. Moral course — text of 
Scripture; ethics; history of systems (elementary); church 
history (elementary.) 

These schools are intended for the community at large. 
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niul their course is applicable to general purposes. It might be 
made either a preparation for the Universities, or for the 
special profession for which the pupil is designed. But should 
it so happen, as in many cases it might, that a portion of 
this course, such as the learned languages, &c., exceeded the 
wants of the pupil, and on the other hand that others, such as 
mathematics or the physical sciences, were not sufficiently de¬ 
veloped for these wants, the pupil might be permitted to 
apply himself to suth branches only, as were most necessary 
for his purposes, and from thence proceed for their fuller 
developement, or for such others as he might require, to a 
Special school. 

These Special schools might be divided into three or four 
classes: — 1. Schools of Industry; 2. Schools for the Learned 
Professions and the Arts; 3. Naval and Military Schools, to 
which also might be added, 4. Schools for Teachers. 

The Schools of Industry might again be divided into I. Agri¬ 
cultural ; 2. Commercial; and these again into subdivisions, 
according to the different branches of each. 

In like manner, the Professional Schools might be divided 
into Theological, Legal, and Medical Schools, and into Schools 
for Painting and Sculpture, Architecture, and Music. 

The “ Naval and -Schools are classified by their 

respective names. 

The Agricultural Schools'^ might,'’on the principle of the 
general schools, be divided into hjgher, and lower. The 
‘‘ Lower Schools” should comprise in their course the mother- 
tongue, arithmetic, geometry, especially as applied to sur¬ 
veying, &c., natural history, geography, &c. &c., at least to 
the degree pursued in the higher primary schools, together 
with the elements of agricultural chemistry, practical farming, 
and domestic economics, to a greater extent than in the 
Lower Secondary schools. The Higher Agricultural Schools” 
besides a greater developement in each of the preceding 
branches, should especially embrace, in detail, agricultural 
chemistry, in its several branches; natural history, especially 
as connected with national produce; botany and geology, 
especially in reference to agricultural practice j mechanics, 
construction and working of agricultural machinery; domestic 
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and political economics, in reference to agriculture, &c.; 
drawing and architecture, in reference to same. 

The “ Commercial Schools'^ might likewise be distinguished 
into Higher and Lower. The Lower Schools'^ might be kept 
nearly analogous to the lower Secondary Schooli^ substituting 
for the learned languages a more enlarged and practical study 
of French, and a greater developement of the mathematical and 
physical sciences. The Higher Schools besides pursuing each 
of these studies, should apply more particfllarly to the detailed 
study of geometry, especially in its applications, varying of 
course according to the destination of the pupil; mechanics and 
machinery, both theoretic and practical; hydrostatics, pneu¬ 
matics, &c., both theoretic and practical, their applications to 
be determined as in the instance of the preceding; commercial 
chemistry; mineralogy, especially as applied to mining; bo¬ 
tany, description and uses of natural and foreign productions; 
geography, in its fullest developement, especially political and 
statistical; principles of commerce and commercial law; social 
and political economy in detail; drawing; architecture, espe¬ 
cially in its application to the construction of machinery, &c. 
Some of these branches might be more attended to in some 
schools than in others, in order adequately to meet the wants of 
every class. Pupils intended fof civil engineers, for instance, and 
for miners would require, not only a different instruction, but a 
different degree in the same branches. The civil engineer 
requires only a very elenaentary knowledge of mineralogy; it 
ought to form the principal study of the miner: on the other 
side, the construction of machinery is to the latter, a secondary 
consideration; it is the main object of the engineer. The 
general commercial pupil, again, requires a general knowledge 
of all these branches, but no very detailed knowledge of any. 
Their views might be partially attained by being allowed to 
omit such courses as were least necessary; but this would 
not be compensated by proportionate developement, (if a 
single uniform plan were established) in the others. A better 
arrangement would be a proportionate diversity in the schools 
themselves. 

The Professional Schools would necessarily be regulated by 
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the state and demands of the respective professions. The 
« Schools of Artsf indeed, would be more under the controul 
of general opinion. They might also be divided into Higher 
and Lower; the Lonxtei* Schools^^ might, in most respects, 
correspond tp the Lower Secondary schools, suppressing such 
scientific details as were found least requisite, in favour of a 
more minute application to the specific art, the study of which, 
at such a stage, should be as much mechanical as possible. 
The Highe7' Schoolsf besides continuing the practice, should 
advance to the theory of each art in ample detail;—per¬ 
spective; anatomy (if the pupil be designed for‘sculpture 
or painting); architecture; theory of music; declamation; 
the ballet; general principles, technical and aesthetic, of the 
Fine Arts; their history, intuism, &c. should supersede in great 
degree the scientific course of the Higher Secondary schools, 
but the literary course should be retained very nearly as it is. 

The Teachci'i Schoolsf or, as they are termed on the con¬ 
tinent, Normal Schools,” should be analogous to the school 
for which the teacher is destined: if for a Lower Primary 
school, he should have at least acquired an education for a 
higher; and if for a higher, an education co-extensive with 
a Lower Secondary. The teachers of the Secondary schools 
would probably be furnished bythe Universities, with an Uni¬ 
versity education. 

The Universities are the great estabfishments for ‘‘Superior 
Education.” The studies to be pursued in such institutions 
should be sufficiently numerous and ample to meet, in every 
particular, the highest intellectual wants of the community. 
None whatever, except such as are purely special, should 
be omitted, and each should be carried, in all its details, to 
theTiighest degree of developement, of which it is susceptible. 
Here no expense, no apparent inutility, no want of immediate 
demand, should be considered an objection to the endowment 
of any single branch of study. Unlike all other classes of 
education, they ought not merely to psovide whatever is 
requisite for existing desires and necessities, but they ought 
to excite to new. Here there* may be division and sub¬ 
division of intellectual labour, without injury, almost to any 
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extent. As the objectj like that in providing a public library ^ 
is not to provide for a single mind, but for all possible minds, 
the pursuits of all, in their most minute details, should be 
consulted, f 

But these public establishments for Education ^o not extend 
beyond the period ofyouth. Education lasts for life. There are 
many who do not Oimmence it till a late period. Each of these 
circumstances m ust be considered. Means must be devised to 
continue and constantly augment the Edifcation received, and 
in some degree, at least, to supply its want to such as have 
not received il, or taken little advantage, during their early 
years, of the blessing. There'must be a and a 

Supplementary Education. Under these several heads may be 
considered public libraries, especially for the people, galleries, 
museums, botanical gardens, &c. &c., literary and scientific 
institutions, &c. &c. The advantages which result from such 
assistance have never been denied. If they have not in every 
instance produced these benefits, the fault has generally been, 
either in the narrow and selfish manner in which they have 
been organised and conducted, or in the general want of sucli 
tastes in the community at large, a direct consequence itself, of 
defective national Education. Let the community be fur¬ 
nished liberally with the means; and the tastes which render 
such means efficacious will soon arise, and rapidly extend 
themselves amongst alf orders of the community, f 

• This has been particularly attended to in Germany. An Englishman en¬ 
tering the library at Gottingen finds a better collection of English history and 
statistics than he usually meets with, in most libraries at home. Tlieir universities 
are worthy of their libraries; they are truly, and in every sense, « Urbi et Orbi.” 

t For more ample developements of tiiese classifications, see.Appendix. A. 

t In the above classification I have not made, it will be observed, any specific 
arrangement for female 'education. I did not think it necessary. In primary 
education the primary schools, with a proper system of separation, will answer 
for both sexes: the course, with a few alterations, may be easily adapted: the 
substitution of female work for manual labour; instead of geometry and legis¬ 
lation, a more ample developement of domestic economies, applicable to the several 
situations of maid-servant, of farmers, mechanics, tradesmen’s wives, &c. accom¬ 
panied, of course, with the specific moral education fitted to each, is all that is 
required. Secondary and superior education is managed with more difficulty. 
Formerly, female education stopped at primary, it now requires a far greaterSex- 
tension and more exact cultivation; some approximation, in line, to secondary. 
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This is but a sketch of what I conceive National Education 
should be, to claim the title of “good.’* It may far surpass, 


But the course above given, in many particulars, is adapted, almost exclusively, to 
men: besides, p*ublic academies are not precisely the schools fitted for the intel¬ 
lectual or moral instruction of young ladies; and universities, of course, are out 
of the question* What, then, is to be done? That wiTl be best understood by 
examining what is done at present. The establishments for female education most 
in use, at present, are, — U “ Boarding schools,*’ “ Pensions,” &c. &c. What ad¬ 
vantages do they offer? Public education, generally speaking, renders the pupil 
energetic, manly, masculine; all virtues in boys: arc they such in girls ? Public 
education, without great vigilance, exposes to the contagion of immoral companion¬ 
ship, vicious example, &c. If danger6us to boys, what must it be to girls ? Boys 
are more under the influence of their master, less under that of their companions ; 
girls the reverse. A wicked boy may stain a school, but can scarcely pervert it: a 
single wicked girl is for all such evils abundantly sufficient. Besides this, they leave 
their home* For boy or girl there is no school like the domestic fireside. Boys in¬ 
deed may dispense wdth it; it is always to be regretted, to be sure, but as their after 
existence is necessarily mixed, half of it passed abroad and half at home, public edu¬ 
cation is not altogether out of analogy with its after applications. Not so with girls; 
their entire life must be spent round the household hearth. To undomesticate ” 
them, to remove from the sacred precincts of home at this early age, the daughter 
tBat now is, the wife and mother that is to be, is literally to “ unsex” them, and 
under pretence of education, to exclude that which, more than any thing else, is 
their education. It is true, indeed, that every home is not a fit school for chil¬ 
dren. But whose fault is that ? Assuredly the parents’: and because they have 
been ^ilty of the fault, are they still to be further permitted to profit by it? 
It is possible tliat tliey may be fond of liberty and dissipation, and children un¬ 
doubtedly are checks on both; but so they ough^ to be. Providence designed 
both child and parent to form and improve each other; to be a mutual aid, a 
mutual developemept to benevolence and virtue, but also a mutual controul on 
selfishness and vice. They love! they attached! No, no; in such a house the 
domestic affections are all dead. Love—“ point de mere, point d’enfant.” 
It is* false and fulsome to talk of either, when for the instruction of their chil¬ 
dren, that upon which the greatest happiness of the dearest objects in life, both 
here and hereafter, essentially depends, they cannot sacrifice the miserable amuse¬ 
ment of a single night! 2. « Convents.” They are, as much as possible, ex¬ 
empt from the inconveniences and perils above noticed, and in these countries, 
at least, distinguished for the feminine purity and kindliness of their tuition. 
But they have inconveniences of their own. The atmosphere is too hot-house 
for the rude air of the world. The transition is too brusque; the formation of 
character on too limited a basis; the intellectual developement necessarily too 
exclusive. Maternal love is not sufficient; maternal sagacity, and for that ma¬ 
ternal experience, is also necessary. 3. « Extemats,” or colleges, liberally pro¬ 
vided with professors, libraries, collection^ &c., but receiving only day scholars. 
They answer perfectly well in the higher branches of secondary education for 
lK)ys, The FrenCh educatiom'sts, Aime Martin and others, propose to apply 
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indeed, the indications here given, but if it does not in some 
degree approach them, it is not deserving of the name. An 


them to femalG education. 13ut I doubt much either the practicability^ or utility 
of such suggestion. How are country residents to attend? Is such attendance 
to be ventured without the companionship of a relative ? Is a Mciety, necei» 
sarily more miscellaneous than even that of a boarding school, unattended with 
extreme peril to that jealous reserve and sensitive pitfity which is pre-eminently 
tlie virtue and the grace of female education ? Though sharing the advantages of 
home education, not enjoyed in the two former cases, it w proportionally exposed 
to the evils of public. There is no form, indeed, which public female education 
can possibly assume, which is not more or less liable to danger; in proportion 
only as it approaches to domestic, these evils diminish. This is now so fully ad¬ 
mitted, that even boarding schools have considerably reduced their numbers; in 
some cases so much so, as to fall almost within the description of private families. 
If you can perfectly ensure the morals and minds of teacher and scholars, such 
establishments are, perhaps, the next best to domestic education. But domestic 
education itself, is not without its varieties and defects. It is not sufficient that it be 
private to be good; there are two great classes of private, or domestic, education 
essentially distinct—governess, and maternal education. 4. ** Governess ” education. 
It may be one of the very worst, but can never be the very best form of female 
education. If the mother altogether abdicates her trust, under hardly any cir¬ 
cumstance can it be good; if the governess be only an assistant to the mother, and 
be a good assistant besides, it may rank next to exclusively maternal education. 
But where are these good governesses to be found? They are just as rare, as 
good public teachers. And why not ? is any thing more natural ? Who is there 
to teach them ? There are no Normal schools in these countries, for either. 5. 
‘‘ Maternal education,”—the true education for the daughters and wives of 9 , 
moral and enlightened nation. But mothers, it is objected, are not qualified to 
teach. Many certainly are not, ejid in such cases substitutes must be provided 
but can a stronger argument be adduced for the earnest and immediate extension 
and improvement of female cducati-^n ? The children of the present day are suf¬ 
fering from the bad system, or the no system, of the past, from the ignorance 
or neglect of their parents. Ought not care at least be taken, that their children 
should not suffer, in like manner, from theirs ? If they have not had the felicities 
of daughters, let them at least be secured all those of mothers—educate, at least, 
your grandchildren. What deficiencies exist in the literary department may¬ 
be supplied, but the loss of the moral influences of the domestic hearth is very 
rarely, if ever, to be remedied. Secure this in the first instance, and fbr the 
purposes of literary instruction, selections may be made from the course of the 
Secondary schools, and applied, with such alterations as may appear requisite, to 
domestic education. 

But for this there must often be, under present circumstances, assistance; 
there must be teachers. Teachers* schools for females become, therefore, as neces¬ 
sary as for males. The Primary teacher and the Secondary teacher—^the Mistress 
of the elementary school, and the Goveri$ess are both requisite. In Prussia, in¬ 
deed, such schools do not exist; but then, female teachers are not in such demand^ 
as with us. Men, teach both boys and girls. This is scarcely comptAible with either 
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education, much below this standard, whatever may be the 
fulsome panegyric with which it may be proposed to our ad¬ 
miration by the ignorant, the apathetic, or the interested, will 
gradually become a positive nuisance. It will add tenfold to 
all the previous evils of society, by giving to their action ten¬ 
fold the extension and energy which they actually have. Half 
knowledge, garbled information, precipitate reasoning, in nine 
cases out of ten, no reasoning at all, unbridled imagination, 
confusion, levity, presumption, will be its intellectual results. 
Its moral will be still worse. With untutored passions, feeble 
or headlong will, with his moral habits unformed, his religious 
opinions mere habits, the half-educated, or ill-educated man, 
will make use of this new instrument,- instruction, as a 
new means only of personal and perilous gratification; he 
will profane knowledge by rendering her ministrant to his 
selfish corruptions; he will sap society, by attacking it where 
its life chiefly exists, in the seat of its intellectual and moral 
power. Nor will these evils be temporary, or isolated. There 
is a principle of attraction in the spiritual world, still stronger 
than in the physical. Such minds soon aggregate to them 
others, and out of such aggregations is public opinion formed, 
and out of public opinion come demagogues, ministers, legis¬ 
latures, governments, in a .word, states themselves. Well 
may we then pause, before we go forth to this really awful 
task. Activity may be a great evilf as well as a great good. 
Not how you run, but whither you run, is the question. 
Whilst we boast that we are educating, and thence infer that 
we are raising up bulwarks around our liberties and happi¬ 
ness, we may be laying, for aught we know, in certain and 

« 

very superior, or very inferior morality. If we employ mistresses, we must 
see that these mistresses be well taught; there are no other means of assuring 
this, but the establishment of Teachers* schools for Mistresses, as well as for 
Masters. 

To resume—Primary education, for females of the lower classes, may be 
conducted in publiCf for the other classes, in private Secondary education, if 
possible, in private j by the mother exclusively, if not by a good governess, con- 
stantfy under the inspection of the mother; and if either be impracticable, tlieii, 
but then only, that form of public education, which most closely approximates 
•to feithe^: the private family—the convent—and, last of all, the ordinary board¬ 
ing-school, or^ension. 
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regular succession, the combustibles only, which, on the very 
first spark, may be destined to fling both happiness and liberty 
into the air. What then must we do ? We must know what 
we are doing. Are we educating, or are we not? Are we 
giving bread, or giving poison ? Is it the fruit of the tree of 
life, or the fruit of the tree of knowledge only, which, if it makes 
us like unto gods, drives us out of Paradise at the same time, 
which we thus hold forth to the eager appetite of the country. 
These are momentous questions: until we can answer them 
satisfactorily to ourselves and to the community, we Have not 
the right—it is a crime, it is a folly — in what we so gratuit* 
ously call education, to proceed a single step farther. 

I will suppose, however, that an education,*^such as I have 
detailed, if it does not exist, can exist. I will suppose it not 
only practicable, but in operation. This leads us to a consi¬ 
deration of its effects upon the community, or to the third 
division of the present Section. 

3. Effects on the Community .—This question involves many 
considerations. In the present instance we are confined to 
* the theoretical. Reasoning a priori we have to enquire what 
are the effects which a good system of National Education is 
likely to produce on the community. • ^ 

The Physical Education proposed, does not counteract 
nature, but follows it. It gives the utmost developement to 
the bodily energies, and applies them to the most useful pur¬ 
poses. The result of developing the bodily energies is power¬ 
ful, in the first instance, on the health; in the second, on 
the intellect and morality of the population. The health is 
secured by removing the seeds of disease, or preparing against 
its attacks. The intellect and morality are improved by re¬ 
moving all physical causes which may interfere with their 
action, such as disease, feebleness, want of order, cleanliness, 
&c. and by augmenting and invigorating the bodily instil¬ 
ments with which both must work.* 


* The health.of any country and period is in proportion to the extent and de¬ 
gree of its physical and moral educatic^. Compare Europe as it now is with 
what it once was a century a^o, England with France, France mth Poland, 

Mr. Jacob describes the living and inhabitants of Poland, as wretchhd in the 
extreme. Its education is not much better. The average of mortality in the 
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The useful application of these forces is not less important, 
^t not only produces a large amount of positive good, the 
material fruits of well applied labour, but it induces habits of 
regularity, industry, and content. Each, being employed in 
the mannei; best adapted to his faculties and position, moves 
.easily, produces the greatest quantity of advantage to him¬ 
self and others, and can have no motive or tendency to move 
from it, by violent or capricious transition to any otlier. 

The advantage of all this to the individual is obvious—is 
it of le?s advantage to the community? 

The Intellectual Eklucation, suggested, seconds in an effec¬ 
tive manner this physical dSvelopeinent, and offers additional 
advantages of its own. It does not limit itself to acquisitions; 
its object is not knowledge only. It sees every human being 
endowed with intelligence—the more or less is dependent 
upon organisation, but still more upon education. It seeks 
to develope to the fullest these energies in the first insUince, 
and to apply them to. the most useful purposes in the second. 

To accomplish the first, it begins in a manner the best ac¬ 
commodated to the nature of these faculties, and the state in 
which they actually are. It seeks to make observing, re¬ 
flecting, judging children, and, by that means, observing, re¬ 
flecting, judgmg men. 


-Homan States is 1 in 27, in France 1 in 39^•, in England 1 in 5G. Of course, 
climate has some influence, but not universally. England ranges in the scale of 
health^higher than any other country, except Scotland. The dilference between 
city and country is also very striking. Paris exhibits a mortality of 1 in 32. 
London 1 in 40, one fourth of which arises from consumption. A still more 
remarkable contrast exists between the past and present condition of the country. 
The annual mortality has declined nearly one third in the United Kingdom, and 
is still progressively declining. In 1780 it was taken in the United Kingdom at 
the rate of 1 in 40 j in 1811, of 1 in 52; in 1821, of 1 in 54 ; it is now I in 56 ’. 
Our improvement, in this particular, is chiefly ascribable to our improved habits 
of living, clothing, and cleanliness. In this last item we surpass all European 
nations. In the article of water, the supply to the Metropolis has been encrcascd 
within even a recent period, tenfold. A still stronger difference is perceptible 
between us, and other nations. A French statistical writer calculates the con¬ 
sumption of water at 84 litres to each person at Manchester, 80 at London, 
•61 at Edinburgh, 56 at Greenock, 27^ at Liverpool (all commercial towns, it 
is true),\)ut n«t more than 5 at Paris. A litre is equal, in English measure, to 
I ■761 pint. 
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These habits acquired, these instruments so prepared, it' 
applies them not to purposes purely speculative, indifferent, or 
injurious. It uses these powers for the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge, but the knowledge it proposes for attainment is not 
merely theoretic, but practical—knowledge whic^i gives ne^ 
means, not merely of avoiding numerous evils, affecting both 
his physical and spiritual condition, but means also for inde¬ 
finitely raising both, in the scale of improvement and enjoy¬ 
ment. It teaches him where lies his true interests, how these 
interests may be best attained, and, when attained, how they 
may be best secured; it gives him the power of self-conduct, 
and enlarged means of doing good; it furnishes an inex¬ 
haustible source of true and pure pleasures, and extinguishes 
his taste for false and coarse ones; in a word, it opens to 
him a new portion of his nature, and immeasurably enhances 
the value of the other. The physical man is of tenfold power 
in the hands of the intellectual. 

A society of such individuals would be necessarily as supe¬ 
rior to one, where these developements were wanting, as an 
individual so educated to one that was not. A nation is 
only an aggregate of these societies. But would it be hap¬ 
pier ? That depends upon the manner in which these powers 
are employed. This is a material question. A highly exer¬ 
cised mind, and a large stock of knowledge, does not neces- . 
sarily imply their judicio'us employment. 

Knowledge in itself, is neither good, nor bad. It is merely 
the instrument for effecting good, or evil. A man who can read 
Paley, may read Harriet Wilson. The tendency to read 
the last instead of the first, will depend on accident and 
example. Making allowance for the additional momentum 
of the human passions, the tendency will be much stronger, 
without counteracting powers to check it, to the last, than to 
the first. These powers are therefore necessary; they are 
provided by Moral and Religious Education. 

The Moral and Religious Education proposed in the pre- * 
ceding pages, addresses itself directly to this purpose. It 
recognises in th6 Will the determining cause of human action, 
but it sees the will itself under the influence of habits, as 
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htbiU are under the influence of feelings and principles. It 
seeks to secure both. It insists on the essential importance 
of forming early and permanently these habits; it calls in to 
its assistance, in their formation and direction, the culture of 
moral and i^pligious feelings, and the inculcation of a code 
of religious and moral duty: for both it recurs to the 
Scriptures, but it renders Scriptural injunction special, by 
applying it practically to every situation in life. It endea¬ 
vours to carry the Gospel and its power into every condition, 
to give the moral, the mastery over the intellectual, as it gave 
the intellectual the command over the physical portion of 
man. With this, with a wise" and firm conscience at the head, 
it trusts implicitly to the government of the individual, all his 
sensibilities and all his powers, and fears not to raise them to 
the very highest degree of perfection, of which they are suscep¬ 
tible. It considers that it thus fulfills the true end of all edu¬ 
cation. ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” says Bacon. Such an edu¬ 
cation would be power, wisdom, and virtue. 

What is now the operation of this, on society ? The two 
great objects to which we have to look for the happiness and 
security of society, are its purity and good order. Which is 
mo§t likely to attain both—this education, or the absence of 
this education:^ Let us take two individuals—one educated, 
the other not—and contrast them. By narrowing our vision 
we shall see clearer; what will be the condition of these in¬ 
dividuals, and their influence on th^ condition of society ? 

There are few villages in the country which do not pre¬ 
sent us specimens of the uneducated: we meet him in the 
gin-shop, and in the street—he is an idler, a drunkard, a 
quarreller- 7 >we hear of him in every riot, he is an aider 
and abettor in every outrage. His family are slovenly 
—reckless—debased —wretched. He is a quarreller be¬ 
cause a drunkard, and he is a drunkard because he is 
idle. But why is he idle? Because he has never felt the 
value of labour — the pleasure of thinking —the joy of a 
good conscience. He has never been habituated to form 
judgments of these things. The powers necessary to form 
itlch judgments, have been neglected. He has never been 
taught to examine, to enquire, to attend. He has become 
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passive. He feels the pressure of want brought on by his 
own habits : but how does he try to remedy it? All his life 
he has been taught to spare, as much as possible, his own ex¬ 
ertions, and to hang, beggar-like, as much as possible, on 
those of others. He is the slave, from laziness, pf authority. 

It is not in a sudden emergency he is likely to throw it off. 
All his life, he has sacrificed, with the short-sighted selfishness 
of ignorance, the future to the present, and every interest, 
public and private, to his own. He is turbulent, but not in¬ 
dependent ; he talks of freedom, and is a slave to every man 
and thing around. But indolence is not a merely passive 
vice. Better to wear out than to “ rust out” has been truly 
said; but he who ‘‘ rusts out ” wears out” too. No greater 
burthen than sloth; no greater consumer of the spirit and 
body of man, than doing nothing, and having nothing to do. 
Every day spent in inactivity, renders action more difficult; 
every hour which does not add, steals away some instrument 
of virtue and happiness, and leaves the sluggard more at the 
mercy of those visitations of sickness or want to which even 
the industrious are exposed. Nor is this all. Omission of 
duty, soon becomes commission of crime. Painful reflections 
now beset him. They are sought to be extinguished, but not 
by reform. Conscience drives^him to fresh vice. This goes 
on for a time — but health, means, companions, must at last 
fail. Then it is that he* sees, for the first time, how bootlessly 
he has squandered away the healthy morning-tide, the work* 
ing hours of life. He has paid down existence, and ail that 
makes existence a glory and a good, in advance. Body and 
soul are spent. He becomes sullen and sour. Disappoint¬ 
ments thicken on him, and they are all of his Qwn causing. 
His farm is covered with w^eeds — his shop deserted — his 
children profligates and rebels — his household a hell. He 
gradually becomes an enemy to all social ordinance, to law, 
justice, truth, good faith — to all that makes community to 
man. He envies and hates the good and happy — he looks ’ 
on every check as a wrong, on every prosperous man as a foe. 
Whither is he to rush for aescue from these encompassing 
ovils? The Gospel he never understood—-'and therefore 
never practised. His religion is an hypocrisy, or a superstition, 
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It affords him now no direction in his errors, no consolation 
in his afflictions. He finds in it neither warmth, nor light. 
The religion he learnt never penetrated to the spirit; it was a 
tinkling cymbal,—a jargon of meaningless and profitless words. 
But crime, yvrhich had long been ripe in thought, is at last bn 
the point of bursting into act. He is at last ready for every 
desperate attempt Education has been held up as the great 
principle of all modern restlessness and disorder. Is this the 
case? Let facts answer. Here are men uneducated enough, 
ignorant enough, to produce the most perfect quiet, if igno¬ 
rance and absence of education could produce it. Yet is it 
from materials like these y6u are to expect the tranquillity 
and prosperity •of a great nation ? Is it in the nature of 
things, that out of elements so utterly evil, peace and hap¬ 
piness should emanate ? Private vice has but to make a 
few steps and a few proselytes, and it becomes public corrup¬ 
tion : individual discontent wants only time and circumstance 
to spread out into general disorder. Such, indeed, are the 
real revolutionists ; men bad and blind — blind because 
they are bad—a huge Polyphemus, sightless and strong, 
waiting only some crafty guide to lead the monster on 
against society. .Nor is such want likely to remain long un¬ 
supplied. The state of such a*population offers direct tempt¬ 
ation to the adventurer. Oracles will be always numerous 
where there is ignorance, and deliverers where there is dis¬ 
content. We may laugh at their iijsolence, and affect to de¬ 
spise their absurdities. But with such an audience they have 
much better cause to laugh at us. No matter how clumsy 
the pretender may be; let him but throw by all modesty and 
hesitation; when he sees events inevitable, let him prophesy 
them; when forced to submit, appear to choose — follow when 
he cannot guide—flatter when he dare not strike—crush when 
he dare — and depend upon it he will never want for followers 
and worshippers. This is the history, not of popular enlight¬ 
enment but of popular darkness^ — not of knowledge^ but of 
ignorance^ through all countries and generations. This it is 
— and not books, and not schoqls — which gives victims to the 
Jugghernaut, and rupees to the Bjrahmin; which devastated 
America in ftie name of Religion, and made the French revo- 
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lution a massacre in the name of Liberty. Talk of read¬ 
ing, truly, as the great principle of popular disturbance ! No 
popular tumult ever yet took place where the non-readers 
were not ten times more violent, as well as blinder than the 
readers. The poison circulates more rapidly by means of 
reading, it is true (and this is one reason, amongst others^ 
why our modern revolutions are somewhat more prompt 
than those of our ancestors); but is it only through reading 
that it circulates ? Are there no such things as speeches, and 
public meetings ? After all, we have to do not with the cir¬ 
culation, but Vi^ith that which is circulatedwhat we want is 
that there should be no poison — no sellers of it — no buyers 
of it; or, if applied, that an antidote to the poison should be 
in the hands of every one, before the poison itself. Reading 
and writing is this antidote, but not reading and writing singly; 
there must be more, and much more besides. If reading and 
writing fail in doing good, the cause is, that there is nothing 
else. The cause is, not that there is education, but that there is 
not enough of education, nor ^the kind which the people want. 
But let us now turn a little to the reverse of this picture. Let 
us see what such an education,— a good, sound, sufficient, and 
appropriate education, would produce. Let us take a pupil 
from one of these schools, educated, as much as possible, on 
the system we have recommended. Let us suppose that he has 
been accustomed, from* his childhood up, to attend to thef 
common objects around Jiim — to form clear conceptions of 
each — to combine them consistently — to compare and weigh 
them, and never to take any thing for granted, never to adopt 
before he has first proved. Let us add to this, habits of labour 
and dexterity — whatever can give knowledge an^l confidence 
in his physical powers, and whatever can discipline him, 
by long practice and judicious instruction, to sound and 
rational morality. Then set him abroad in the world, and see 
how he will act with this preparation, in his domestic and 
public capacity. He will be master of all his faculties — 
consequently, can wield them with suppleness to all the ordi¬ 
nary purposes of life. He wiU fully comprehend all the objects 
around him with which he ought to be familiar, and will thus 
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be enabled to apply his knowledge with certainty and ease. 
He w’ill not be discontented, because he will perfectly conceive 
how much his own happiness depends upon himself. He will 
understand that true independence is the child of good con¬ 
duct, and tljat gootl character is in itself fortune. He will 
not be found trusting indolently to others for success: he will 
carve out that success, himself. He will not be disappointed 
by failures, which reflection must teach him to be inevitable, 
and experience has taught him to be remediable. He will not 
drown his mind in the gin-shop, thus attempting, by a sort 
of moral suicide, to extinguish pain by lethargy, and with 
a despair, the natural oft’spWng of selfishness, as selfishness 
is of mental indolence, cast into the same gulf with himself all 
those beings, parents, wife, and children, for whose happiness 
he is so deeply accountable. He will feel in the darkest hour 
that he ca7i contend against such evils, for he has already 
proved, that to contend against them, in nine cases out of ten, 
is to conquer them : he will also feel, that whether he shall con¬ 
quer them or not, he is bound by the most solemn obligations 
to contend, if not for himself, for those who are dearer to him 
than himself, to the very last. He will not be found in the fair- 
quarrel, because be will habitually avoid the public-house. He 
will not be found in the secret conspiracy, because he will 
avoid the society of those from whom such conspiracies spring. 
He will not be found hanging fol' his existence on the 
eleemosynary folly of his rich neighbour, or the compul¬ 
sory rate-funds of his parish. He will not claim as ‘‘ the 
freehold ” of vicious inutility, what the state destined as the 
last resource only of virtuous, and unfortunate want. The 
intellectual ^education he has received, has taught him fully 
to comprehend the great fundamental principles upon which 
his rights and happiness are founded; he understands per¬ 
fectly well, that there is but a certain surplus produce, and 
that what is expended upon unproductive labour, is robbed 
* from productive. He knows that all increase of such bur¬ 
thens is a transfer only from the labour-fund to the want- 
fund — that rates depress wages — that the condition of the 
bonest working-man, by such a process, must every day be 
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more and more deteriorated—that, finally, cultivation, and 
profits, must themselves diminish — and all classes, good 
and bad, be involved at last, by a perseverance in such 
system, in the same common ruin. This just sense of the 
public interest will not only restrain him from,adding his 
individual weight to the burthen, but will teach him the 
means, how best he may prevent others from adding theirs; 
it will enable him, in his capacity of ratepayer, to detect 
the pretences of the profligate idler, to guide the hand of 
public benevolence, and to set a stern and steady barrier 
against tlie encroachments of improvidence and vice. Moral 
Education has given him energy, has given him “ Will;” 
and he not only exercises over himself all due controul, but 
he fears not to interpose, in the enlightened spirit of true 
justice, between the public, and the corruptions and violence 
of individuals. lie is no intriguer with the overseer; no 
weak protector of the insolent pauper; no trafficker for per- • 
sonal profit, in any one sense, on the rights or property of 
the public. If not rich, he is comfortable; he knows the 
sweets of eating his own bread,” and ‘‘ walking up his own 
stairs:” his cottage is well situated, well ventilated; he has 
been taught, wdiere to select the best position, how to take 
advantage of the most wholesome aspect, how to extinguish 
all the evils of marshy or damp exposure: it is a model of 
order and cleanliness—bot of that holiday neatness which is 
the cheap achievement of a few vessels of whitewash, the 
result, perhaps, of the compulsory order, the abrupt reform 
of some neighbouring Lady Bountiful, got up for the gratifi¬ 
cation of her own vanity, and as part of the show scenery of 
her new demesne, but the work of his own hand^ and of his 
own intelligence, the quiet gradual growth of well-ordered 
information, and day-by-day perseverance. Not a tree that he 
has not planted, and all in the best way and in the best situation; 
not a hedge that has not been traced out, on the best prin¬ 
ciples, under his own eye: every expedient is put to profit, 
every pleasure is associated with utility; he has not received 
his lessons of “ Useful knoWedge in vain.” Sickness is a 
^^tranger to his dwelling; the hale and rosy cheeky of hfs 
lamily, his own sturdy arms, and broad unwrinkled brow, are 
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proofs, how well he has learned the art of keeping it at a 
distance. The flaunt and flare of expensive dress is un¬ 
known to his wife or girls, but, in return, you never see their 
very necessaries at the Pawn-office; if the stuff be coarse and 
the make common, it is their omi^ and bespeaks, in touching 
language, their virtue and activity. Whatever hour you enter, 
you will find them occupied, in what to others may appear 
trifles; but they have been taught to think nothing a trifle to 
the poor and honest; they know, that out of many of these 
trifles put together, these ‘‘small summations” of labour and 
skill, a great amount of comfort may be secured at the close of 
the year; they know, by instruction and experience, how much 
may be made in the hand of the skilful and attentive, of that, 
which in the hand of sloth and ignorance, runs to utter waste. 
It was a part of their physical and intellectual education, to 
put every thing to its utmost use, and their “ labour school 
habits ” have not deserted them, on coming to the real business 
of existence. Occupation is their life — but it is the pleasure 
as well as duty of their life, the salt which seasons, and not 
the wormwood which poisons, existence. Hence, you will not 
find the children of such a family wandering lazily from 
street to street, the associates of the unprincipled, the already 
mature pupils of infamy and crime. The “ lessons on 
Education” which the parents had received, are visible in 
the virtue and intelligence of their* children. They know 
by what early discipline these tender beings may be pre¬ 
served untainted to society; they know what arts they must 
use, to prepare them for the same useful and happy race, 
which they are now running themselves: they are deeply im¬ 
pressed with the importance of these obligations; they feel fully 
both the nature and necessity of the trust. Thus, already have 
they preluded, by giving them early habits of “ activity,” “ at¬ 
tention,” order, “ truth,” “ religious feeling,” to the education 
of the Infant and Primary school, and sown the seeds of a new 
and better generation than that, which is now hastening away. 
Nor is it easy to say, to what degree of social amelioration, 
thb early maternal culture, steadily and judiciously pursued, 
in all ranks* of life, will ultimately lead. Each succeeding 
age will more and more facilitate, by such preliminary atten- 
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lion, the intellectual and moral developement of the public 
school, and thus lay a much surer and broader foundation 
for the entire superstructure of Education. It is now, both 
father and mother find, Yiovf practically useful, such instructions 
have become. Their frugal board is surrounded with happy 
faces; a common bond of unceasing employment, conscious 
utility, and participation in all advantages as well as exertions, 
a sympathy in all pleasures and all pains, unite every member 
of the joyous family together. No wonder that, with such union, 
every thing goes on so well. The field labours of the father 
prosper; his vigorous boys borrow from his experience and 
skill, for he has not only learned the lesson at the Labour 
school,” but, what is far more precious, acquired the import¬ 
ant art of daily adding to it more; the daughters, on their 
side, profit by the ‘‘ Domestic Economics” of their mother, 
and have already contracted by assimilation the habit, almost 
before its object or utility is known. ‘‘ Conscience,” and 
“ self-controul,” gradually grow up ; the religious feeling ex¬ 
pands ; regularity, and peace, and daily augmenting pros¬ 
perity, walk in their train. The parents bind, by their con¬ 
duct, to the household hearth, the heart and soul of their 
children: the children, in like manner, draw into themselves 
the holiest and strongest of all influences, the heart and soul 
of their parents. Not from such a home as this, will one or 
other be ever severed. * Such families have no Prodigal Sons. 
If, as must sometimes bo the case in the intervals of rural la¬ 
bour, certain periods of leisure intervene, they hang not 
heavy upon the educated peasant: he has no inducement, 
to disburthen himself of those delightful hours, by coarse 
sensual indulgence. He has been already provided with his 
pleasures at school. He feels that all the enjoyments of 
nature are open to him, as well as to the first favourite of 
fortune. He has been taught how to appreciate and enhance 
them. His taste has been purified, his understanding ele¬ 
vated ; mental gratification has become to him a necessary. 
He carries his ideas beyond his immediate spot of time, or 
earth ; he has, if not as extended, perhaps as strong, a feel¬ 
ing of the attractions of historical aud geographi 9 al know¬ 
ledge, as those in the highest ranks above him. The elements 
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he acquired at the Primary school, were *‘jiist and well 
imprinted;” he has added gradually to them, since. Or, per¬ 
haps, he is more nearly touched by his own immediate 
interests. If so, his inquiries relative to agricultural or com¬ 
mercial improvement—the result, in his j>hysical education, of 
the constant association with practical labour, of useful dis¬ 
covery and instruction — find abundant exercise and gratifi¬ 
cation. The ‘‘village library” furnishes him largely with 
this “ subsidiary education; ” and in time he has a small 
library of his own. It is here you see his deepest and 
dearest convictions, the sacred volume,^ and the moral dis¬ 
course; and, perhaps too (fdr it is not misplaced on the table 
of the educated 1/ibourer), the cherished Poet of his youth. His 
“ imagination,” no more than his understanding, has been 
allowed to lie fallow; Poetry, with “ Music,” are still the 
relaxation of the grown up man, as they early were of the 
boy. Such a man as this, will find no charms in the brute 
enjoyments of the dram-shop, in the crapulous revelry of the 
worthless. Idleness and licentiousness will have no hold on 
him. He is not only pure in his tastes, strong in his affections, 
but he is firm in his morals. He is accustomed to “ self-in¬ 
quiry” and to “ self-command.” Ilis “conscience” is sensitive; 
his “religion” Enlightened; his habits of “order,” “justice,*' 
and “ benevolence ” are steadily fixed. He never misses w hat- 
ever solemn opportunities may present themselves, of still 
more strengthening, by Christian insU'uction, “ the principles*’ 
which his moral and religious education had ))Innted. ’^lo 
this sobriety, this abstinence from all gross indulgence, he 
adds the prudence, and economy, and forethought, which 
are so eminently the virtues of his situation. He is well 
acquainted (it formed a large portion of his “ Political and 
Domestic economy” instructions at school) with all the simple 
but important principles which go to regulate the system of 
every-day life. He understands how labour and wages operate 
6n each other; how credit and interest enter into price; how 
a number of consumers may unite profitably in the purchase 
of a commodity; how very smaU savings, by steady additions 
and judicipus mvestments, accumulate; and he has the moral 
spirit and courage to act up rigidly to these convictions 
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of his knowledge and judgment. Xou will not see him 
purchase on long credit, even for necessaries; least of all 
will he be likely to mortgage, for the vanity or indulgence 
of the present, the true comfort and independence of the * 
future. His will not be a life of expedients — living from 
hand to mouth; he will always have enough,' of the best 
kind, and in the cheapest manner. Fearlessly may he look 
to the future, with such a spirit and such a mind. The 
Savings Bank, and not the Workhouse, will be his se¬ 
curity againk sickness and age. Whilst others around 
liim, originally perhaps with double his means, are indebted 
either to his labour-rate or alms-giving, for their support, 
he is in full but regulated enjoyment of all that is really 
valuable in life; and has the proud consciousness of owing 
it solely to himself — to the wise and persevering application 
of the blessings of his early education. Well may he 
walk with an erect head, and a quiet eye! Well may he 
smile, when he sees his distant cottage, in its pleasant nook, 
in the evening sun! There is nothing there to reproach 
him—not a heart which does not bound as he enters—not a 
sight which is not full of testimonies to the perfect perform¬ 
ance of all his duties. He was taught early to be thus 
happy—to understand the truq dignity of labour—the science 
of usefulness—the glory of being good; he reaps the harvest, 
as he has sown the seed. Neither God, nor society, have * 
deserted him. 

But he has other duties to perform. He is a citizen. For 
these duties, he is also prepared. He is obedient to the laws, 
but his obedience is not founded upon ignorance. Short, in¬ 
deed, and precarious, is the submission of a fool — at the 
mercy of every sophism of passion or wickedness, which may 
choose to seduce, or assail it. He knows his rights, but he 
also knows his duties, and his interests. He has not studied 
the constitution and legislation of his country, elementary as 
the study may have been, merely to rail at it. The structure’ 
of society, the principles of social happiness, are familiar to 
He sees the value, the qecessity, of different grades, for 
each, and for all. He does not look with envy, but neither 
^ith servility, upon the higher orders of society* he respects 
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them, but he respects^himself more; he has learnt, in all 
things, and at all times, 

■ ' " ■' “ to venerate himself a man,* 

and to bless Heaven, every morning, on his knees, that he 
was born in'such a country, and in the midst of the light and 
liberty of such an age. He is ready, at any risk of life or 
fortune—(it was a part of his moral and religious education”) 
—to repel real aggression upon his chartered franchises; he 
has been too well taught to appreciate the value of the insti¬ 
tutions he enjoys, to bear tamely a diminution pf the blessing; 
but he is not for that less sensible of the importance of order 
and tranquillity, less alive to the necessity of maintaining 
general confidence between all orders, less convinced that 
out of such alone can proceed public security, and that without 
public security there is no stimulant for private exertion, or 
hope for private good. He has been taught (in his element¬ 
ary lessons on “ economics ” and legislation ”) the nature 
of the reciprocal position of governor and governed, of 
master and labourer, of buyer and seller; whilst he boldly 
insists that government should do all it can, he knows well 
that government cannot do every thing; that each man 
must add his eontribution ; that it is his duty, if it were not 
his interest, to do so; that the self-guidance, and self-con- 
troul, of the individual are, after all, the great sources of 
the happiness and prosperity of the commonwealth at large. 
He has compared his condition witli that of the generations 
which have preceded, and with the far inferior condition of 
others in countries less advanced in civilisation than his own. 
He may occasionally suffer, but he is not therefore systema¬ 
tically impalient, for he is not ignorant; he knows the cause, 
and he studies the remedy for his distress. He will not, in liis 
sufferings, lend himself to the madness of every new scheme for 
bettering, surreptitiously, bis condition. lie will not shout to 
• every travelling demagogue, who, from disappointment, ig¬ 
norance, or for personal profit, halloos him on against law 
or tax, with direct reference^to his own views, but with 
the least possible, to the true principle, of his sufferings. He 
has been habituated to attention,” ‘‘ reflection,” ‘‘judgment;” 
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the political charlatan harmlessly exhibits his drugs to him. 
If he listens, he considers and weighs. He is no servile fol¬ 
lower of the authority of any man; he recognises no ipse 
dixit,” no saying of the Master.” At school he was taught 
“ never to assent before he was convinced^ never to form his 
convictions without previous adequate enquir'y'^ He now can 
walk alone; he is not the man, to yield up his approbation 
or his services (his education has taught him ‘‘patriotism,” 
“ consistency,” and “ truth”) unless his judgment and con¬ 
science can go along heartily and steadily with them. His 
habits are the result yot of compulsion, but of “ feeling and 
principle, gradually strengthcniilg and directing the will;” 
they do not desert him when required. From his childhood 
up he has been accustomed “ to lean principally upon him^ 
5r//^” and now, in the strife and peril of existence, he does.not 
need, to help on his wavering virtue, that priest or teacher 
should stand by his side. In a w'ord, his whole being is in 
true harmony ; he enjoys thoroughly every faculty; he 
“ utilises ” every j^ortion of existence. His health is sound 
and constant: he laid deep the seeds of a good constitution 
in the well-regulated labour of the school; ignorance and 
vice, idleness, drunkenness, misery, discontent, have not 
subsequently ])oisoned these curly blessings. * His mind is 
as vigorous and as active as his body: his knowledge is 
every day increasing, c^ery day becoming more “ useful,” 
better “adapted to his ^situation;” it does not raise him 
above it, but it raises his situation with him; it doubles his 
gains with his pleasures, adds new zest to his manual ex¬ 
ertions, ju’otects him from low and fatal immorality, and by 
thus assisting collaterally in the advancement of Ijis physical 
and moral happiness, exhibits the true object of intellectual 
education. Ilis morality and religion are “ well under¬ 
stood” and “well practised:” it was not a religion of words, 
a faith of memory, which he learnt at school: it was not an 
unintelligible chapter in the Prophets, or an obscure page 
hi the catechism, long since scattered from his recollec¬ 
tion, and leaving nothing bwt a vague feeling ot disgust 
and difficulty behind; least of all was it the bitter ^nd im¬ 
placable frenzy of sectarian animosity. His religion tho- 
VOL. I. Y 
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roughly penetrated both heart and head; he comprehended 
and felt it, and cherished it, from the beginning; it was 
“ principle ” worked into “ habit,” “ specifically and prac¬ 
tically fitted for his specific situationand now, therefore, 
is it not a matter of mere “ dead doctrine,” but of real, prac¬ 
tical, and vivifying “ use.” Every day required, and every 
day exercised, it is too natural and necessary to him now, to 
be blown away by every puff* of temptation: fully satisfying the 
natural yearnings of the human heart for the spiritual and 
the eternal, it requires no sudden stimulant, no extravagant 
fanaticism, no pulpit novelty, no tumu\juous ^:amp meeeting, 
above all, no base, bigot persecution, to keep up the flame. 
His piety is mgnly and enlightened, his moral and religious 
existence, like his moral and religious education, leans on the 
physical and intellectual, as on useful ministers. The union 
of the triple man, at which we have all along aimed, is 
thorough and complete. Education has done its work : these 
are the results. Is the picture overcharged ? is any one fea¬ 
ture not the necessary consequence of the other ? We have 
seen the tree, is it improbable that such should be its 
fruits? If so, human nature must diverge unaccountably, 
indeed, from its own laws, and leave us without guide or 
certainty, in tlie regulation of*the most elementary movements 
of society. Temptation, it is true, may overcome, and the 
contact of external corruption may^pervert; but this is no 
argument against the efficiency of /he original culture. The 
barrier may be thrown down, but it will take time and 
strength to throw it down, and to pass over it; little of either 
will be requisite, if there be no barrier at all. Neither must 
it be forgotten, that the very extension of this system implies 
a constantly progressive diminution of both the temptation 
and corruption. Every family so educated is a material sub¬ 
traction from the external forces of vice, and an addition to 
those of virtue. Every labourer, so disciplined, is not only 
one more rescued from the chances of misery and crime, but 
he is a guardian and bail for his neighbour, a new augment¬ 
ation of that moral police which, in every enlightened and 
virtuous copimunity, watches over the virtue and happiness 
of the humblest, as well as of the greatest individual. 
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Is it from such a man^ or such a family, or a country of 
such fiimilies, that society has to dread P Is it not on such 
families only, and their multiplication throughout the land, 
that society has to veil/ P Are such the men to add to the 
existing depravities of the poor laws, to crowd the pro¬ 
fligacy of the gin-shop, to furnish the streets of'the capital 
with midnight riot and debauch, to plan the rustic conspiracy, 
to guide the nightly torch to the possessions of the farmer, 
and the landlord ? Are such the men likely to glut our 
jails, passing on from error to crime, from the penitentiary to 
the hulks, and "ending but too frequently in the death and 
ignominy of the gibbet ? Are such men likely to be the demo- 
ralisers, the anarchists, the disorganisers of •our country? 
Are such the materials which must be kept down, or got rid 
of? Is it not clear that without such, all legislation, however 
benevolent or provident it may seem, will be, in the end, 
but a waste of labour and time? All institutions which 
have not, or do not contemplate the having, such materials 
to work with, must work with the sieve of the Danaides, 
No, no, it is not poor law amendment bills, nor tithe 
commutation measures, nor emigration committees, nor 
corn trade restrictions, nor any other mere politico-com¬ 
mercial expedients, useful as they may be as accessories, 
which can reach, or effectually grapple with, the true evils of 
our agricultural system. ’ The malady is inward and funda- ' 
mental: it rises not from the jyosifion in which men are, but 
from the ?nai themselves. It is w'ith the men we should begin, 
and they will re-model their position. We must go to the 
elements and re-order them: they will not be different, when 
put together, from what they were when alone. If education 
reforms the individual, society, the aggregate of individuals, 
can alone be reformed by education. 

But the agricultural population, though the great basis, in 
most countries, of all social organisation, is not in England 
the most numerous, or the most active^ element of our system. 
The manuflicturing interest has encroached, and is still 
I’apidly encroaching, on the agricultural. They now form 
two thirds in mere animate power, independent ^of tJie im¬ 
mense accession of inanimate, of the entire productive forces 
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of the country. Their intellectual and moral weight is still 
greater. Any corrective which does not go to repress the 
vices, and to increase the virtues, of this important class, 
must, as far as national amelioration, largely considered, is 
in question^ be comparatively inoperative. If education be 
insufficient in energy or extension, to act upon these bodies 
with the same degree of power and advantage as on the agri¬ 
cultural, it will scarcely produce any other eflect, than the 
heterogeneous exhibition of a country, exceedingly moral 
and exceedingly corrupt, but equally cultivated at the same 
time. What would be the result of sqch contradictory prin¬ 
ciples of good and evil, in presence of each other, it is not 
difficult to divine. The weaker body would of course succumb 
to the stronger, and the turbulent demoralisation of the cities, 
ultimately spread out, with their furnaces and steam engines, 
over the secluded virtues, and peaceable prosperity of the 
country. 

But the education we have been recommending, if our 
former reasoning be just, ought assuredly to produce, in one 
instance, much the same effects as in another. It is true, 
indeed, that the original man is materially modified by the 
circumstances and beings with whom he is in relation, and 
there is a marked difference between the circumstances of 
town and country. But then it must also be remembered, 
that one of the most prominent advantages of this system of 
education, is its perfect facility of adaptation to every country, 
class, and situation of mankind. It admits, as circumstances 
may require, the greater or less application of this or that 
physical, intellectual, or moral force, either to individuals or 
communities. The atmosphere in which the manufacturer 
or operative lives, exposes him to physical and spiritual 
maladies, which are either totally or comparatively unknown 
in the country. He requires another description of physical, 
intellectual, and moral discipline, to counteract these dis¬ 
eases. He has received it. We have only to enquire, how 
far the action of such an antidote is effectual, and whether 
such an education is enough to protect the manufacturer 
'from the contagion of vice and wretchedness, with which he 
is perpetually surrounded. 
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The physical evils to which the operative is exposed, are 
innumerable. They are the result of the strife, constantly 
going on, between avarice and civilisation. But the ignorance 
and depravity of the men themselves, both master and work¬ 
man, have unnecessarily exaggerated these miseries. * Hun¬ 
dreds have perished by the wasting death of uncleanly habits, 
confined rooms, fetid atmosphere, deleterious trades, and pro¬ 
tracted hours; but each and all of these principles of mortality, 
so far from having been checked by the sagacity of the legis¬ 
lator, or the humanity of the capitalist, or the regular conduct 
of the operative, have been allowed to grow up to the most 
formidable height, by all three.* The legislator interferes 
feebly and reluctantly ; the master, blind to hispwn interests, 
like the inhabitants of Louisiana, cuts down the tree for the 
fruit; and the operative, reckless and spendthrift, living only 
on the passing instant, seeks to comjiensate for the privation 
of all quiet and reasonable enjoyment, by the fierce and furious 
indulgences of the gin-shop. The weakness of the day is 
sought to be factitiously repaired by the stimulant of the 
evening; and the next morning finds the victim, with dimi¬ 
nished powers, bending under the same burthens, yet madly 
intent, notwithstanding repeated experience, to rush again, 
at night, to the same flital remedy. This alternation between 
excitement and collapse, between excessive labour and exces¬ 
sive debauch, this burning out the physical material of life 
at both ends, cannot last' long: he totters rapidly through 
life, and fills, before he can well be said to exist, an early 
grave. The aged operative is now almost unknown : his old 
age, is the wrinkle on the brow of youth, cheeks sunk with 
premature labour, hairs grey with juvenile debauch. Neither 
is he ever young: his childhood has passed away without a 
single childish reminiscence — he is initiated in the gin-glass 
almost fresh from his mother’s milk; he lives with the prac¬ 
tised vices, and is pinched with the true misery, of grown-up 

* A remarkable instance, of the operation of those causes, was the opposition 

the introduction of the magnetic mask, in the steel-filing trade. The men 
preferred encountering the almost certain abridgment of life, to which they had 
hitliorto been exposed, rather than *by the adoption of this iniprivenu^it, incur 
the risk of a diminution of wages, consequent on a diminution of danger. 
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men. And if he flies for compensation to liome, he has no 
true home: a wife sicklied over with the same wretchedness 
as himself, giving birth to cliildren dying from their birth, a 
progeny numerous, ricketty, and scarcely able to sustain the 
burthen of life, till they reach the age when they too, shall be 
devoted at the same altar; this is the perspective upon which 
his thoughts of the future must rest; this the inheritance 
which he is to leave to his country. From this serious error 
in the pJtysical management of this class, necessarily flow a 
series of intellectual and moral evils. The cultivation of the 
mental powers will be careless, or distorted ; ilhgiiided, and 
ill-applied stimulants, not Correctives, will be sought after: 
indulgence in ^Jie violent invective, the base misrepresentation, 
the seditious pamphlet, the gross and obscene ballad, will be 
his intellectual gratification. His moral nature will neces¬ 
sarily sink under such combined and continued exposure to 
perversion. The pestilence of evil society, the mind-fever of 
corrupt example, will fasten on him and do their work. 
Ruined mind and body, heart and head, his spiritual still 
niore diseased than his physical. being, he will at last be re¬ 
duced to a mere machine, used as long as the wheels arc in 
sufficient order to do their daily w'ork, but on the first ap¬ 
pearance of defect or decay, ^thrown in the wear and tear of 
human life, w'ith other similar lumber, coldly or contemptu¬ 
ously away. 

But the education we proposg. precludes all this. Our 
physical education, even with all abatements of its advantages 
in a town, seasons for the future endurance of the evils of a 
manufactory; but it does more, it teaches how many of those 
evils, now ponsidered inevitable, may be subdued or avoided. 
More correct notions of the immense advantages, even in a 
mere commercial point, of health and strength in large 
masses, are inculcated. The master sees that the good po¬ 
sition, the thorough ventilation, the moderate labour, the 
curtailed hours of his establishment, the cleanliness, the 
good clothing, the fair remuneration of his workmen, pro¬ 
ducing, as they necessarily must, greater vigour and greater 
alacrity, double the productive forces even of the physical 
machine; and thus, so far from lowering his receipts by this 
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increase of his expenditure, raise them, if possible, to a 
higher standard, but at all events place them on a far surer 
and more permanent ground. The operative, habituated 
already by his education to the same truths, and finding 
them subsequently realised in life, instead of counteracting 
adds to their efficacy and extension. A manufactory, so 
regulated, is a continuance only of his school discipline. It 
is the practical application of the theory. If not robust, he 
is at least healthy ; if sedentary, not confined ; if not joyous, 
at least cheerful; never exhausted, though he may sometimes 
be fatigued. Jle re^quires no other means to recruit his 
forces than relaxation; no stinlidant is necessary, rest re¬ 
stores them to their tone. His early disciplin^^taught him the 
efficacy of alterpation in his occupations. He employs one form 
of labour, to unbend from, or to prepare for another. On 
leaving the factory, it is not to the beer shop you will trace 
him. He does not feel the want of its riotous companionship, 
of its poisonous excitements. His health is sound, his 
strength unimpaired, and his education has directed him 
elsewlicre for pleasure. He has been early imbued, in The 
Primary Town school with the first elements of thinking 
and knowledge. His understanding has been strenuously 
exercised; his judgment put to trial: he has*clear and solid 
acquisitions; he understands the common interests of his^ 
position, and he delig?fts in still further pursuing his en¬ 
quiries. The Town Library'' provides him, at small cost, 
with all that is most recent and necessary in each of these 
particulars. The Useful Knowledge,^* which he has already 
laid up, receives daily accessions. The ‘‘ Town Museum,’' 
the « Mechanic or Literary Institute,” the Botanical Gar¬ 
den,” the Model Collection,” all the various forms under 
which a flourishing system of ‘‘ Subsidiary education” is sup¬ 
ported, furnish him with easy and frequent means of improve¬ 
ment. He reads, but his taste being already formed by 
useful and w'holesome reading, by the wise ‘‘ moral course of 
his mother tongue,” by the judicious “ political and historical 
elements,” by the practical public and domestic economy” 
instruction, which he has*received, there is no^dai^er thkt 
he will turn from food like this, to batten upon garbage. His 
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habits instinctively direct him what to read; and what he 
reads, the same tastes naturally convert into nutriment and 
not poison. He acquaints himself more thoroughly with the 
true principles on which his public and private interests should 
rest. He examines into the real causes of tliose social 
changes, by which his trade, or the trade of those around him, 
is affected. He provides new safeguards against error, new 
defences of truth; or familiarises himself still more with 
those standard works of the language, whose high moral 
temper, combined with their surpassing literary excellence, 
are amongst the best antidotes against ^lie coarse seductions 
of licentious and debasing pi’iblications. His has not been an 
education of reading and writing only, lie has not been turned 
out upon the street with this poor but dangerous gift. The 
instrument has been confided to his hand early, but early 
also has he been taught to use it. The various illusions 
which successively disturb the reason, and so seriously peril 
the prosperity of others, pass him by. He is not swept into 
the vortex of every sudden strife, by the passion or ignorance 
ofnis fellow operatives. He is accustomed to carry his cool 
eye beyond the temporary or local evil. He confides boldly 
in himself, and the future. He understands the working of 
the machine, aftd is not fretted up into sudden violence by 
any transient jerk, or jog. Least of all, for the purpose of an 
imaginary improvement in his condfeion, will he rush into 
those anti-social schemes, generally,the desire of successless 
or malignant selfishness, which, for the sake of a miserable 
momentary profit or popularity, compromise all improve¬ 
ment, and cast, on the hazard of a die perhaps, not merely 
the regeneration, but the very existence, of their country. 
His patriotism” will not expend itself in nourishing in the 
bosom of the land the seeds of political disorganisation, that 
on the first touch of disastei' they may split, not merely rank 
from rank, but rend asunder the strong and venerable found- 
'ations of the social system itself. But not on knowledge only, 
has he to rely. He is moral and religious: a nxprality and 
religion which is bone of his bove and flesh of his flesh, which 
is‘not to,be seduced or terrified from the guard and keeping 
of his public* and private conduct. He not only knows his 
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interest, but his duty; and not only knows it, but has been 
habituated” to perform it. Education trained him into 
virtue: he has preserved the allure.” He reads the Scrip¬ 
tures, but “ not by rote:” it is not a book of pain or penalty, 
but a book of “ consolation and reward,”—the book eminently 
of the humble and the suffering. He there finds what neither 
the midnight orgy, nor the political riot, nor the faithless con¬ 
spiracy can bestow. Such a man will soon build himself a home, 
and children, where a father may garner up his consolations. 
He will not have to flee to the companions of the change 
house for conrolatioq. He will not be found, each Saturday 
night, in these dens of iniquity, with pale and haggard cheeks, 
applauding the licentious or infidel jest, plotting the next 
strike, devising some new means of intimidation or aggression 
against the resisting and industrious, adding to the inflamma¬ 
tory paragraph of the revolutionary paper, organising discon¬ 
tent and sedition, and, after the stale and filthy debauch of 
two or three successive nights, with all that is depraved and 
sensual, in the lowest sties of a manufacturing metropolis, 
returning, with sleepless eyes, on iVIonday morning, to’llis 
work, — the Sabbath profaned, his health gone, his week^s 
earnings robbed from his pining family, and the seeds planted 
of crimes which perhaps, ere Jong, may consign him to the 
transport vessel, or the scaffold. Such will be the very op¬ 
posite of his existence,* scenes of which he will know little* 
beyond the faint report of his fellow tradesmen. His life will 
be spent in the quiet fulfilment of all his public and private 
duties: he has received a moral education specifically” 
fitting him for each. Amidst all the privations incidental to 
their position, his honest and industrious fiimily will find, in 
his virtue, and good sense, and independence, a sure protec¬ 
tion against vice and want. They will reciprocally constitute 
his little world, and by the deep hold which their unaffected 
reliance and attachment have upon liis nature, they will form 
the best hostages he can give for every description of useful¬ 
ness to society. Not from him, nor from such as him, has it 
to apprehend any of those dij^turbing movements, which, in 
modern sUites, seem almost inseparable from great extensibn 
of manufacturing industry. Not from him is fikely to pro- 
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ceed any of those terrible revulsions, which not merely pro¬ 
duce their own immediate evils, but by their very threatening, 
render doubtful and unsteady all government, and cast a 
numbing spell over the first energies of civilisation. He 
forms a portion of that salutary counter force in society, 
which, whild it adds on one side its momentum to useful and 
wise reform, checks, on the other, the accelerating motion 
downward, to anarchy. To him, and to such as him, may 
we well confide the most cherished hopes of the state. Nor 
let us suppose that the extension of such a power is difficult: 
let us not imagine that such influence, even in jts beginnings, 
is limited or feeble. The light of a single such is rnpidly re¬ 
flected by thousands. It is a living premium, acting in every 
direction for virtue. Its progression is in a constantly aug¬ 
menting ratio: the facility of its progress increases immeasur¬ 
ably by its extension. But from whence do these blessings 
take their spring? From the system we have been urging; 
from the judicious combination of physical, intellectual, and 
moral education. 

•Ic is a vain thing to hope, that where the lower classes of 
the community have been wxdl educated, the upper can any 
longer dispense with education. The educated will soon 
force their superior knowledge on the uneducated, or else 
take their place. But no dread of this kind, under the sys¬ 
tem before us, need for a moment be entertained. If there 
be schools for the peasant and die artisan, and for the 
peasant’s and artisan’s wants — if they have their specific, in¬ 
tellectual, and moral education, so also have the noble and the 
rich. If there be progression, and proportion, and adaptation, 
in one instance, so also is there in the other; not merely 
fitting each individual to his particular position, but out of 
this individual adaptation educing general harmony, and 
national order, and good. The rich man, in his course of 
physical training, has not only provided a competent stock of 
future health, but acquired habits, which fence him from the 
Sybarite effeminacy of modern society. He is manly, bold, 
and spirited; he values the byne and muscle of his land, 
arftl seeks not to balance against the hardihood and vigor 
which become the citizen of every free state, the luxurious 
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privileges of his situation. He shrinks from no privatioDj 
disdains no labour. Fie knows that his first and highest title 
is MAN. The wholesome enjoyments of nature still retain foi 
him all their primitive freshness: the hot atmosphere of dis¬ 
sipation has not dulled them to his sense. No imaginary 
maladV} no capricious and unsearchable disease, has taken 
hold of him. He drawls not through a life of ennui, relieved 
only by the sharp but exhausting stimulus of gambling and 
debauch. His is not the boast how much of life may be 
spent down, with the least possible exhibition of the living 
principle. He is not old whilst he is yet young; his is 
not the livid cheek, and the shattered frame, and the soul¬ 
less eye; his is not the enviable peculiarity of “living 
farther than any other man into death,** with the shadowy 
semblance only of life, the stalking example of the retributions 
of early and selfish profligacy.* Neither is he the votary 
of social riot. His days are not wasted away in the rude 
pleasures of the chase, or the still more barbarous revelries 
of the table. He believes that man’s life was destined for 
something better than a perpetual fox-hunt. He understands 
the value of physical exercise, even for the purposes of mind; 
but he does not sacrifice end to means, he does not surrender 
every thing to body. His health and strength are derived, 
not from violent efibrt, but well sustained temperance. He 
is moderate in all things, and well balanced. Hence, he is as 
hale as a peasant’s son, jyid enjoys, to the uttermost, despite of 
gorgeous boudoir or luxurious dining-room, the whole of his 
physical being, and enjoys it to the last. The peasant’s dis¬ 
cipline was his at school. He is receiving the peasant’s reward 
now. On this good stem, grow all wholesome and hardy fruits. 
He honours the industrious labourer; he knows that from that 
crude material is evolved the most refined and precious en¬ 
joyments of society; he venerates in him the blood and sinews 

* “ Nul homme,” says Montaigne, though in a very diflerent sense, of a king of 
Maccdon, ** n’a vecu si avant dans la inort.*’ But let it not be thought T 
ascribe too great an intellectual or moral influence to physical education. Every 
day proves tlie contrary. “ Plus le corps est foible,” says Itousseau, with so 
much justice, ** plus il coinmandc; ^lus il cst fort, plus il obeit. Toutes les 
passions sensuclles logent dans des corps eflremini'*s; ils s’en irritent^d’autant plus 
qu’ils peuveiit moins les satisfaire."-—JSwiA*, liv, i. 
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of the state, the watch and ward of his liberties and laws, the 
rampart of his prosperity and security. He has sat down at 
the same bench, and joined in the same games, and endured 
the same hardships; he has measured himself with original, 
unsophisticated man, and learnt to esteem himself and others 
by real and not by adventitious qualities. He feels nothing of 
that effeminate fastidiousness of the simple and the useful, so 
common in the ranks of the high born and the ignorant; he 
has nothing of that suppressed insolence and pompous re¬ 
serve, with which they imitate the vices, whilst they shrink 
from the corresponding virtues, of feuda^ty * ; he sees in the 
humblest man a wheel like hihiself of the great machine, and 
his regard is in proportion to the manner in which he per¬ 
forms his allotted functions. What aristocratic feeling he 
has, is all on the side of virtue. He feels the strongest con¬ 
tempt and disgust for meanness in all its forms, whether in 
duke, or peasant. He speaks truth in deed, as well as in 
word, and therefore is as proud as an honest man, and a true 
gentleman, ought to be.f His courtesy is not ostentatious 

♦ What is the usual result of our present system? Hear one who judged 
truly both of its causes and efTects. ** A pres avoir charg<^ sa indinoirc ou de 
mots qu’il ne peut entendre, ou de clioses qui ne lui sont bonnes a rien; apres 
avoir etoufft^ le nature! par les passions‘'qu’on a fait naitre, on remet cet ^tre 
faedee entre les mains d’un precepteur, lequcl acheve de develppper les germes 
ardficiels qu’il trouve d^ja tout formed, et lui apprand tout hors a sc connoitre, 
hors a tirer parti de lui.mume, hors a savoir vivre, et sc rendre heureux. Enhii, 
quand cet enfant, esclave et tyran, plein de scicacc et depourvu des sens, egale- 
ment debile de corps et d'ame, est jete dans la monde, en y montrant son ineptie, 
son orgueil, et tous ses vices, il fait d^plorer la mistirc et la perversitc^* humaine. 
On se trompe; e’est I’hommc de nos fantaisies: celui de la nature est fait autre- 
raent.”—Rousseau, Emiles liv. i. 

t “ Si de Veritute scandalum oriatur, utilius permittitur nasci scandaliim, quam 
Veritas rclinquatur(AiY. August.) so says religion. “ Pour etre quelque chose, 
pour etre soi-merae, et toujours uii, il faut agir comnie on pnrle; il faut ^tre tou- 
jours decide sur le parti qu’on doit prendre; le prendre hautement, et le siiivrc 
toujours;” (Rousseau) so says philosophy. But common sense, and mere 
worldly convenience and ease, concur with both. A man of deceits must be a 
nlan of expedients, therefore a man of study and invention. He requires every 
day a new tactique, a new calculation of probabilities, a new laying of his course. 
Now all this, to say the least of it, is exceedingly troublesome, and in nine cases 
out of ten, not worth half the labour which tt costs. Truth, on the contrary, re¬ 
quires nothing of the kind ; no tacking, no sailorship ; the wind is aft, the port 
before; all you have to do is to steer right onward. But there is a third party, 
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and capricious affability; he does not peep out of his dignity, 
to shrink into it on every alarm, again.* He is courteous 
with his heart and soul, whenever he is so ; and he always is 
so, whenever he meets virtue and good faith, no matter under 
what dress, or by what name. These are virtues,—they are 
habits, as well as principles; he learnt them in the same school 
where the peasant learnt urbanity and subordination. His in¬ 
tellectual and moral excellencies spring gradually out of these. 
He knows he must maintain his superiority amongst an en¬ 
lightened population, by some better tenure than his coronet 
and pack of bounds^ He does not dwell apart from the op¬ 
portunities of doing good, in a dbld and selfish atmosphere of 
his own. His life is not a catalogue of fox-ljunts, and races, 
a calendar of lounges from town to country, from watering- 
place to watering-place, from the Continent to England, 
from England to the Continent. He holds himself to be 
more adscriptiis glcbcVy^ than the poorest tenant on his 
land. Strong, indeed, must be the cause which will compel 
him to abdicate such dignified functions as those of raising 
the industry, guiding the intelligence, and protectingThe 
morality of those whom society and Providence have com¬ 
mitted to his care. The “specific education” he has re¬ 
ceived, has told him, that he k as much accohntable for their 
virtues and happiness before the supreme tribunal of the 
Universal Master, as the pastor for those of his flock. But 
he is not only willing, bpt qualified to undertake this trust. 


the cquivocators, wlio are ncitlicr true nor false, and escape in clouds of words, 
ohscura circumdati nimbo,” from both. These are thought to be treasures in 
the senate, and on the hustings. The skilful fools! Lying is cowardice; but 
here arc men more cowardly than the liar himself. Dcceptiorf is troublesome; 
but here arc men who would add to it the trouble of truth besides. And they 
expect to be called honest, and sincere, and respectable! Honest! to be sure they 
are, as long as they are under-tempted; and sincere, too, when perfectly certain 
of being found out. Nut to hope for respectability is indeed monstrous. What 
party could trust to them? The intriguer fears that they will tell truth; th§ 
honest man that they will lie; and thus between both they are consigned to the 
glories of the juste milieih and find themselves where they ought to be—on the 
ground. 

* The dignity of little minds. « fcactcrum egressus, statim se recipieba^ in 
principem,** says the younger Pliny of one of the Roman tj^rantsf who shrunk 
from approach, because he feared enquiry. Trajani Panegyr* 
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He is not one who will use his magisterial powers cruelly to 
oppress^ nor unjustly to defend. He may not retain the 
niceties of his prosody; he writes no Greek epigrams for his 
amusement; he has never recited a play of Terence in his 
life: but he has been early imbued with the elementary prin¬ 
ciples on which the framework of society is constructed; he 
has studied, in his Primary school, the first notions of po¬ 
litical and social economy and legislation, all the leading 
facts of national history and statistics: and these studies have 
been further developed and applied, during his Secondary 
and University education, to the peculiar dutiesiand purposes 
of his situation. There is no danger that a magistrate so 
prepared, will ignorant of his duty. He will be no 
truckler to overseer, or vestry. He will not set up a little 
vestry senate, a little scale and measure'^ system of his own. 
He is not one who will take to doubling of his own free legis¬ 
lative capacity, ‘‘ ej: mero motu^^ all the evils of the allowance 
system, — introducing manufactures for which there is no 
^demand; adding tea and sugar, out of pure benevolence for 
olTwomen, from the parish purse; deciding that parish ale 
shall be stronger, hot dinners more frequent, and bastard 
premiums higher, than during the administration of any of 
his predecessors. He has received the elements, at least, 
of sound political knowledge; and though he may not be 
qualified for the higher duties of altering or improving the 
law, he has, at least, sufficient information and intelligence to 
protect him from perverting its advantages, or adding to its 
evils, by blunders and negligence of his own. The same 
knowledge guides him through the difficulties of other local 
duties. He not at the mercy of every powerful partisan; he 
veers not round to every court, or county influence. He per¬ 
fectly understands the habits and necessities of the several 
classes amongst whom he lives; he has steady and well 
grounded convictions to steer by. He has been accustomed 
on all subjects, but especially on thescy to exercise his mind; 
he has been taught from his infancy “ to think.” His intelli¬ 
gence has been further strengthened by practice; lie searches, 
he enquires, l\e judges, he estimates,* in all questions connected 
with his duties, all the consequences, remote and contingent, 
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as well as direct and collateral, to the subject. He penetrates 
through the subterfuges of fraud and vice; he does justice 
whilst others wish, or think to do it; he not only prevents 
evil, but effects a large mass of public good. And if we 
carry on to other occupations and objects the same en^ 
quiry, in all we shall find very nearly similar results. 
The educated, the specifically educated corporator, road 
commissioner, churchw'arden, trustee of charities, superin- 
tendant of prisons, &c. &c., will be a totally different instru¬ 
ment in the hands of society from the uneducated: he will 
work in a totally diffef ent way, and with a completely opposite 
effect. Nor let these duties be considered as of slight mo¬ 
ment to the w^ell being of the community. O14 of such small 
items, is composed the large sum of national prosperity. The 
fair assessment, and the judicious application of public funds, 
is an important act: every act of erroneous charity or ill- 
merited compassion is a crime against the industrious, in 
favour of the idle. But that art he has studied, not merely 
in its political and economical, but in its moral bearings. 
He knows how intrinsically he may sap the wdiole mental 
and moral constitution of a population, by an over easy in¬ 
dulgence in the demands even of real want. Hjs sympathies 
are under the check of an exercised judgmenf, not governed 
by the appearance, or by the moment, but extending over the 
absent and the future, aiW as much interested for the prudent 
rate-payer, as the real or^assumed pauper. He is not one 
who will consent to propagate, by temporary relief, extensive 
and enduring misery. He has been taught by the education of 
his ‘‘ feelings” and “ will,” to direct and control even their 
most generous impulses. He is ‘‘firm”as wellas “wise,” 
“just” before he affects to be “generous,” and, regardless of 
popularity,” of the pain and thanklessness of the duties he 
is discharging, stands, in despite of the curses of the profligate 
and the censures of the sentimental, equally aloof from indo¬ 
lence and avarice on one side, from prolusion and ill-judged 
humanity on the other. He is no Grand jury jobber, no seller 
of the industry and property iof a district, for the assumed 
temporary benefit of some'powerful individual. ^Th« benefit 
of the public is his first law ; but that benefit be is not only 
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resolute in maintaining it/urezrr he finds it, but lie knows also 
/lorv to fiiid it wherever it exists. I lis studies of “ national and 
local statistics” liave protected him 1‘rom all those numerous 
absurdities, which form the staple subject of discussions in 
Trustee Committees and Grand jury rooms. He is sensible 
how large a harvest of benefit may accrue iVom judicious 
present outlay, and, though scrupulous in trenching a single 
penny on the hard earnings of the poor man’s purse, when 
not obviously to his advantage, he fears not to war against 
his ignorance when opposed to his good, and sometimes 
to compel him to do himself, and the community justice, in 
his own despite. Hence he is just, but liberal; he unlocks 
capital, wherever it is practicable; he shuts not up in districts 
the industry of the community; he encourages, in defiance 
of all local prejudices, universal competition; he ventures 
largely, but surely, on public improvement; he dares be 
wise in the proper season, and bears patiently the transient 
jeer and the apathetic doubt, until the appearance of positive 
good, of the seed above ground, shall disappoint these 
pTophets of evil, and refute, by facts, even the most incre¬ 
dulous. He patiently attempts to engraft upon the most 
stubborn an(J unpromising habits, every improvement which 
experience and reflection may suggest. Hjibituated to con¬ 
sult with other minds besides his own, he is not straitened 
by the niggard prejudices of locality. He is beyond the 
wisdom of his village; he fears not tlic hostility of village 
ignorance, whilst in the act of doing national good; he 
has been taught “ will,” and he knows ” that he is in the 
right. But for all this he is no rash experimentalist, prac¬ 
tising his ci;iide theories on the unresisting interests of others: 

he plants not nails, hoping they will grow.” * The education 
he has received has, above all things, enjoined from his 
childhood up, attention,” “precision,” “accuracy;” “to 
take nothing on trust;” “ to doubt judiciously;” “ to prove 
before he asserts;” “ to advance, step by step, to the right and 

* As was done by one of the chiefs of Otalieite, a little after the introduction 
of the arts of cultivation amongst that jlfeople by the missionaries, so erroneoiis 
were thei# indyctions from obvious facts. * Jlut how many “nail-planters” 
amongst ourselves! 
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the good/^ From him need not be apprehended those whole¬ 
sale speculations, for the sudden regeneration of the country, 
which, spun from thin air, burst as soon as blown: still less 
is he one of those, impracticable “practicable” men, who, 
mighty in details, instinctively shrink from every tiling which' 
bears the character of completeness or comprehensiveness. 
He builds up good like a skilful and thoughtful architect, not 
with lath and plaster; but with “ costly and hewn stone: ” it 
is not for the decoration of a feast, but for the permanent use 
and benefit of generations. Others may seek for the applause, 
he is satisfied wi^h havipg performed the service. The lessons 
of true patriotism have taught him to serve posterity, though 
posterity should never know by whom it was served.” 

But it is in his higher duties, as an integral part of the con¬ 
stitution of his country, that his education tells. It is as elector 
and legislator that he is enabled to expand these blessings, 
hitherto within the sphere of the individual only, into general 
virtue and prosperity. Is it possible that a man, who has 
received the moral education already pointed out, who is the 
“ true patriot ” already described, to whom such a code is T 
positive and practised religion, not merely the counsel of 
ancient philosophy, but the very voice of Gospel truth, speci¬ 
fically addressing itself to him, »in his Christitfti as well as 
social capacity—is it possible that, with these convictions, now 
become so habitual, thatthby form his moral idiosyncracy—his 
very constitution itself—is \t possible that such a man. should 
not choose with the most scrupulous and, at the same time, 
most enlightened regard to the great and lasting interests of 
liis country, casting behind his back the Satan of all private 
and petty feeling, whether of jealousy, or fear, or flattery, 
but above all, of sordid lucre, and should not do his duty on 
the hustings of his country, as if upon him alone depended the 
entire good or evil of the ensuing legislation? And if it should 
he his fortune, or his duty, to stand forward as the candidate 
instead of the elector, not in such a man will you meet any 
ul those arts by which the momentary approbation of the 
crowd is generally won, at the large discount of a matfs own 
Self-respect and respectability. He speaks “ truth,” even on 

VOL. I, z * 
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the hustings. Before all men, and in all times,” was his 
youthful maxim. He has no drugs to sell, and he requires 
no puffs. He gives no pledges which the higher interests of 
the state, and even the personal interest of the constituents 
themselves, better understood, may to-morrow require him 
to violate, but amply and frankly does he spread before the 
humblest of his fellow-citizens the entire of his opinions, well 
convinced that, if he be a man of character, this ought to 
suffice; and if not, neither ought this, nor protestations, nor 
pledges, nor oaths, nor aught else. He values his influence, 
if such he has, as a means only of dqing gocd; nor does he 
fear to put it to the venture whenever he sees the real opposed 
to the apparent interest of his fellow-countrymen. In the 
senate, he performs the honourable duties imposed upon him 
by the unpurchased voice of the people, with honesty and 
intelligence. He is a true lover of his country,—of her excel¬ 
lencies, but not of her faults: he is an uncompromising 
asserter of her liberties, and esteems no sacrifice too great to 
deliver them down, not only undiminished, but increased, to 
posterity: but he is no bigot, no exclusionist; he does not 
hold it to be a part of English freedom to refuse its blessings 
to others, nor of English patriotism to despise or calum¬ 
niate whatever is not English. He does not talk of our 
inimitable institutions, and “ national glory never to be de¬ 
faced,” with a total ignorance of ‘ihe language, institutions, 
and glory of other nations. Yoii^do not see him clinging to 
abuses because they have lasted, nor refusing improvement 
because it is new. He does not tremble at every change, or 
despair at every delay. He thinks with Bacon, and has 
learned to doubt with judgment, that he may end with cer¬ 
tainties.” He comes to the legislation of his country with a 
knowledge of what has preceded, as well as what ought to 
follow. He grafts on trees with whose nature he is ac¬ 
quainted, and in a manner in which they will bear fruit. 
He has studied the art, and, if he has opinions, they have not 
come to him like inspirations, or by chance—he has formed 
them, and you can count oq them; “ he wears them not on 
both sides, like a leathern jerkinhe has been taught the 
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virtue as well as value of consistency/'* He holds, that if, on 
one side, he ought faithfully to mirror the wishes, and even pre¬ 
judices of his constituents (for how otherwise is the legisla¬ 
ture or the government to understand the inward heart of 
the nation), so, on the other side, ought he to send them* 
back whatever superior knowledge and energy, whatever of 
light and heat, may be generated by the coming together and 
collision of different character and contrasted experience in 
the great assembly of the nation. He is not to be seen, on 
the side of unjust and unwise oppression, lending himself to 
the expediency-mongen of the hour, sacrificing to the igno¬ 
rance or indolence of faction the true and solemn interests of 
his country; this was not the patriotism which h^ was taught. 
He hates tyranny as Hampden and Milton hated it: simply, 
and “ sans phrase,” no matter under what shape, or by what 
party it is exercised, but above all, that worst of tyrannies, 
which, under the name of religion, liberty, or social order, 
blasphemes God, and tramples on human nature. ** Give 
me this liberty, to know, to utter, and to argue freely, 
according to conscience, above all liberties.” Nor is he, 
therefore, a courtier to the errors and passions of the 
people: he does not flatter them; he serves tjiiem. Par¬ 
ties roll by him without leaving'a regret on Ins conscience, 
or a stain on his name. He still holds on his course 
amidst them all, steadily and evenly, without once slack¬ 
ening, or stooping from his purpose, to pick up the golden 
apple of preferment in his way. And when the race is 
done, whoever be the competitors, or victors, he at least 
has won. The political trader may have failed, and the 
political sharper been detected; even the most ^successful 
may sicken over the worthless trophy which, with so much 
pain, they grasp at last; he has neither failure, nor detec¬ 
tion, nor disappointment, to griei^e for; his end, at least, 
has been attained. He has done his duty, and the conviction 

* Such was llic political education recommenced by Milton. “ The next 
remove must be to the study of Politics; to know the beginning, end, and 
reason, of politicall societies, that they m^y not, in a dangerous fit of the Com¬ 
monwealth, be such poor, shaken, uncertain reeds of such a tottering conscience 
^ many of our great counsellors have lately shewn themselves,4)ut Steadfast 
pillars of the state.” — Letter to HartUb. 
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that he has done it, is his reward. The old age of siicli a man 
will not walk in a vain shadow; he will not exhibit, on the 
verge of the grave, the miserable spectacle of superannuated 
powers, and still puerile, and prurient hopes, the vanity and 
vexation 9f all human struggles which have self, and the 
little glories of self, for their only object. His life has been 
expen^d for far other purposes. Egotism, whilst its roots 
were yet lender, before they yet could spread their cancerous 
ramifications abroad, were separated from his heart. With 
generosity,” “ self-sacrifice,” “ truth,” “ honour,” “ firm¬ 
ness,” he began: to the creed and to tfie worship of his early 
youth, through peril and seduction, he hath been faithful to 
the last. The good he hath endeavoured to do, was for men 
he knows not, and shall never know. He may look back 
over the paths of life without remorse or regret: to him they 
are not strewed with broken promises, and vile apostacies, 
and paltry dissimulations, and all the reminiscences of that 
melancholy game, on which so much of the genius and 
energy of every age has been lavished in vain. And when 
at last he sits down to that final account to which all must 
come, the busiest as well as the idlest in this eventful drama, 
he complains of neither injustice, nor ingratitude: his efforts 
were for hig*her ends than* the smiles of ministers, or the 
shouts of multitudes. Not for them he toiled, but for his 
country. A defective law amended, an unjust law repealed; 
wastes reclaimed into gardens; ports opened or restored to 
commerce; Knowledge conquering Ignorance; and Virtue 
dwelling with Peace and Security in the old haunts of Tur¬ 
bulence and Crime — these are the triumphs at which he 
aimed, in, which he glories, even partially, to have shared. 
Education flattered him with no other promise — it pointed 
to no other goal. It gave him no hope of utility being re¬ 
cognised, or long and laborious services being requited. It 
never taught him to believe in the necessary concurrence 
of exertion and success, of happiness and virtue; but it 
told him, and truly and sternly told him, that, here below, 
duty and pain were companions; but that, pain or pleasure, 
successful^ or not, << duty was obligation,” — the imperative 
condition laid by the Creator on his creature, by the fulfil- 
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ment of which he could alone testify his gratitude for the past, 
or accomplish truly his destiny in the future. This was his 
education — it hath been his life. If fame and honours come 
with this, they are accessaries and accidents; he neither spurns 
them, nor strives after them. They change nothing, they add 
nothing to the interior man, no more than the uri*substantial 
shadow to the substantial body. In his esteem they bear no 
fixed value; they are unknown quantities, an Q.y in 

moral power, dependent, not upon themselves, but upon what 
they express, and ham they are applied. « Success is every 
thing,” is the axiom of^the mere politician; but it is also that 
of the swindler, the thief, and the assassin. “ Success is 
nothing,” was the creed of Aristides; one ma^ do for the 
Cleons, the other only can suit Phocion. Success may add 
to a Washington, but it will not make one. He holds his 
title to the admiration of mankind by a far higher patent 
than what any fortune, be it that of Sylla or Caesar, can 
give or take away.* 

The influence of such a man on those within its action 
will be strong and permanent. Who can doubt it, but inert 
sunk so low in the slime of vice, the epicurism of public 
profligacy, as to have lost all belief, in losing all interest in 
regeneration ? But the influence of many such — of a large 
section of such, in the state — w^ould be in itself regeneration. 
Legislation, it is true, may be less affected than formerly by 
the struggle of parties, still less by that of individuals. The 
nation now substantially intervenes, whenever any really large 
and valuable interests are at stake. But, with this great ad¬ 
vantage in favour of modern government, it is not less certain 
that this controlling power itself, which is to check abuse, and 
accelerate improvement, is deeply affected by the character of 
the body through which it is exercised. Public opinion is, 
especially, the reflection of the ..opinions of public men. 
Wherever these opinions are of a low, debasing, demoral- 
ising, tendency, — wherever they substitute the vulgar, the 
gross, the selfish, for the high, the pure, and the disinterested 
“^w^herever it becomes the fashion to laugh at honour as a 

* ** Occupavi te, Fortuna, atc[ue .copi, oranesque aditus tuos interclusi> ut ad 
«e aspirate non posses TuscuL v. c. 9. 

7 3 
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folly, and at truth ns a weakness, and at consistency as an ex¬ 
ploded romance, — wherever it is held, that words should be 
used only to conceal, and not to discover men’s thoughts,—in 
that country, wherever it may be, we must, sooner or later, 
expect to see the entire range of public life bear fatal evi¬ 
dence of the degeneracy. It will become, under all external 
pretences of public virtue, from beginning to end, nothing but 
‘‘ attorneyship,” in its most profligate sense; a pigmy race of 
chicane and fraud; its annals a Dictionnaire des Girouettes 
its parties, “ TArt de Conspirer,” on a parish scale; an af¬ 
flicting combination of the highest interests *with the poorest 
means : patriots quarrelling for office, its most vital questions 
adjourned thj;ough this man’s ignorance, or that man’s fears; 
measures on which hang the safety of the nation, degraded 
into weapons for the keeping or acquisition of place; till at 
last all public life be brought into disrepute, and the People, 
tired and disgusted with the masquerade, sink into slavish 
apathy, or look only to themselves, or to blind chance, for re¬ 
dress. In such a country, we must expect nothing of that 
Told march, the strength of states as well as individuals, that 
unflinching will which, grounded on knowledge, working by 
truth, and ajming solely at justice, has no need of subsidising, 
through temjtorary stratagem, the passions or prejudices of 
any faction. Apprehensions, doubts, expedients, will neces¬ 
sarily take its place; the governntent will, even in its inten¬ 
tions of good, be timid and suspecj:ed; the legislature will not 
know on what or on whom to rely, and relying on none, none 
will rely on it: all parties will be confounded; their very de¬ 
signations will become unintelligible; their chiefs will figlit 
under any banner, their creeds will be fitted for any emer¬ 
gency ; all principle will be at sea, and uncertainty, and listless¬ 
ness, and disgust, until the country be roused at last by posi¬ 
tive disorder, will prevail in every quarter. Nor will these 
fatal influences be confined only to the higher levels of poli¬ 
tical life: they will descend with increased virulence to the 
lowest. The faction and immorality of the senate will, in its 
passage downward, become village corruption. The same 
tone of political morals will soon pervade the entire nation. 

Where Is the use, the cui bono of principle ? See how 
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villainy prospers. It is light only which gives colour, it is dis¬ 
covery only which constitutes crimesuch will be the simple 
creed and sentiment of every political adventurer. But this is 
vile logic, as well as base sentiment. Pursue it a little farther, 
and it destroys itself. A people of scoundrels, was never yet 
contemplated by the greatest scoundrel that ever existed. 
Scoundrelism must be select, must be exclusive, must be of the 
few^ to prosper. There must be lambs for the wolves: where 
all are wolves, there is as little to be gained, even for wolves, 
as if tliey were all sheep. The tendency, no doubt, of this 
withering inoraUty is ^to make all men knaves; but knave 
against knave is steel against steel — after all, a very unprofit¬ 
able encounter. To what, then, are its advocates (for it has 
advocates in this Gospel land, civilas rcUgionihus dedital)^ in 
their sagacity, reduced. To this humiliating alternative : — 
either to the hypocrisy of preaching virtues to others^ which 
they themselves are much too stalesman-like'' to practise — 
or else to the bringing down of edl society to the morality of 
a cavern of brigands, or a table of “ rouge et noir,” and leav¬ 
ing to the more or less dexterity of the blacklegs, or ttlc^ 
greater or less muscle of the highwayman, the decision of all 
that keeps man united to man, or makes either country or 
religion something more than yiere names oi» counters, for 
the use of the sharpers, political or otherwise, upon this mi¬ 
serable earth. 

On the diffusion, then, of a different principle — of a code 
of public morals, as opposed to this as day is to night — on 
this, and this alone, can public liberty, or public order finally, 
rest. Loud professions, hackneyed defences, fulsome declam¬ 
ations, in praise of these great blessings, are to be had from 
every party, and at any price; but they in nowise interfere 
with the most perfect political profligacy: both can dwell 
together in perfect amity and petvee. Not so the principles 
and qualities, the virtues themselves, which they affect to 
iniitate: they must grow out of and possess the entire man. 
To hope that, by any mere external prot'ession, they will spread 
out upon the community, is altogether vain. U hey will not 
extend to the imitators of public men, il they be not in the pub- 
hc men themselves. If we seek to give a conscience tO the people 
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we must first show that their leader's and rulers possess one. To 
set up schools for morality, and to teach immorality, “ ex ca¬ 
thedra/’ from the highest chair in the empire, from the tribune 
of parliament itself, is surely a contradiction as criminal, as it 
is absurd. There, if anywhere, should be found the altar of 
the countrjr; there, if anywhere, the oracle-seat from which 
that true wisdom, which passeth all understanding, the wis¬ 
dom of virtue, should speak out upon the land. In this, and 
not in flourishing finance, and not in diminished burthens, 
and not in powerful armies, and not in the show and forms 
of liberty, does the Palladium of a free and hf^ppy community 
really exist. Elevate political morality, and you necessarily 
elevate social : all the great guiding influences rise in power 
and dignity with it: deprave it, and you proportionally de¬ 
prave every relation, even the most intimate, of life. Of 
what use are your laws, if you have not that by which alone 
you can communicate to them their moral force ? and of what 
avail is any force, if moral force be wanting? You make legis¬ 
lation, in every sense, a vicious circle. You are constantly em- 
'^Tioyed in raising barriers against vice and corruption, and as 
constantly in supplying, even from your own body, the prin¬ 
ciples and causes which render such checks both necessary 
and ineffectual^ But the political body cannot be pure unless 
its members be pure ; nor can the legislator of to-day be a true 
patriot, unless the pupil of yesterday be first instructed and 
diligently practised in true patriotism.* Here, then, as in every 


♦ It is to the neglect of tliis instruction that Milton traces the decay of all 
public and professional morality in his day. lie complains that tlie system 
then pursued sent forth its pupils, “ either to an ambitious and mercenary, or 
ignorantly zealous divinity: some allur*d to the trade of law, grounding their 
purposes, not'on the prudent and heavenly contemplation of justice and equity, 
which was never taught them, but on the promising and pleasing thoughts of 
litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees: others betake them to Slaic 
affairs with souls unprincipled in tirtue and true generous breeding, that flattery 
and court shifts, and tyrannous aphorismes appear to them tlie highest points of 
wisdom ; instilling their barren hearts with conscientious slavery, if, as I rather 
think, it be not fain*d: others^ lastly, of more delicious and airie spirit, retire 
themselves, knowing no better, to the enjoyement of ease and luxury, living out 
their daies in feast and jollity. — And these arc tlie errours, and these arc the 
fruits of mispending our prime youth V the Schools and Universities as we doy 
either in learning meere words, or such things chiefly as were better unlearnt.” 
letter to Hartlibf on Education, 
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Other walk, does the vista terminate in Education. If we are 
to have virtue, we must teach virtue: the fruits are not rained 
like manna from heaven, they are to be gathered from the tree. 
Nor let it be said, because such education is still wanting, that 
to supply the want is impracticable; let it not be said, that 
education is incapable of producing even far mor'b marvellous 
results. Why should its arm be shortened, or its power 
straightened ? What is more wonderful than what it actu¬ 
ally does produce ? Men are not born intriguers, or swindlers 
— this very depravity, this very distortion, requires training: 
bad, or good, it is still Education. If it works in wrong so 
powerfully and so truly, why should it not work, also, with 

the same truth, and with the same power, in good ? * 

• 

* I am quite aware, how totally contrasted all this is, to the prevalent doctrine 
and practice. But the question is, not whether an opinion be prevalent, but 
whether it be just. I write on Education Reform : the very word implies there 
are errors to correct, and abuses to suppress. These abuses do not appear in 
the seed, but in the fruit. When it is too late to check them, we feel their 
effects. Our actual system, pursued to its conclusion, is a heap of sense¬ 
less contradictions. Varro admitted three educations — ** educat nutrix, in- 
stituit prodcagogus, docct magister;”—but these were differences in form onlyT* 
IVIontesquieu three also : his are essentially distinct. We have ten times that 
number, all opposed to each other, each in strife with itself. Up to the age of 
entry on the world, we are taught virtue and Christianity — virjtue on a large cos¬ 
mopolite scale ; Christianity on the rigid and positive principles of the Gospel. 

“ Speak truth,” “ Do to otlicrs as you would be done by,” “ Bear not false 
witness against your ncighb«^r,” « Be just, kind, and generous to all— 
this is our catechism ; wliich if we practise not, wc are told we shall be outcasts 
in this world, and accursed in rfhe next. But the moment we ’stand on the 
threshold of the school, and are about to begin the education of public life, up 
stsirts another catechist, with a very different morality. He also talks virtue and 
religion, it is true, but gradually modifies, and paraphrases away, one by one, 
every one of its precepts. Truth, generosity, frankness, i‘tc. are still commended ; 
but on examining more minutely, we find that /tis truth is little more than the 
art of lying M'ith plausibility; his generosity, the gentle code, **ote-toi de la, 
que je me mette k ta place his frankness under courteous forms, universal sus¬ 
picion ; his patriotism, a prudent knowdedge of the world, such as Walpole 
defined it, — “ skill in discerning characters, with the arts of intrigue, low 
cunning, self-interest, and other mean motives;” /;« public spirit, the dividing 
the shells to others, the keeping the oyster for one's self. Even these appear^ 
anccs, flimsy as they are, ere long, are thrown*aside. The desolating doctrine, 
the practical atheism, Success is every thing,” is then unblushingly set up, and 
the Goddess of Reason shamelessly cj^throned upon the altar of God and con¬ 
science itself* But not only arc Jhese educations directly at variance; but, still 
more monstrous, they arc all combined together. Every Sunday the same 
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I have thus attempted to show, in all the great paths of 
life, the probable influence of the system we have been recom¬ 
mending. If faithful to the processes severally described, I 
am not conscious of having, in any instance, lent too great a 
power to their operation, either upon the intellect or character 
of the indivMual. The labour school, if good, ought to pro¬ 
duce such labourers; the town school, if good, such artisans 


lesson of early education is again repeated to the same number of professing be- 
lleyers, and every week the same doctrines of worldly wisdom, in open contra¬ 
diction to those early lessons, are sedulously reduced to practice by these once-a* 
week saints. Once for all, let us be one thing or the ollm': 1 st us at least know 
distinctly what we would be at. If tlfe Gospel be the Gospel, if it be a law, given 
by God to Man, it must be an uriiversal and unvarying rule of human conduct. 
It admits of no coir promise ; no God and Mammon spirit; no Judas-kissing in 
friendship; no Tartuffism in religion : Christ has made no exception for Poli¬ 
ticians, no more than for Pharisees. If our education be wortli any thing, it is 
as the means of forming, not the school-boy's character, but the 7najis character; 
if we are to leave its lessons at the door on our departure, throw the Gospel 
into the fire, and, by all means, let us have Lord Chesterfield. Tell us, when 
we are young, what you so often tell us when we grow old ; show us, as clearly 
as you now do, that truth is folly, and religion bigotry, and swindling patriotism, 
wd honour beggary, and virtue (with Brutus at Philippi), a mere name. This 
at least would simplify the matter, and exempt us from the necessity of learning 
two doctrines; one exoteric, another esoteric: one for the multitude, another 
for ourselves; beginning with an education which we must afterwards unlearn ; 
talking a Christianity which, at every step, we deny and blaspheme with our 
lives. There would be sense, and almost morality, in that: at least it would 
lead to morality; for if men taught what they practised, —if they were candid 
as well as bad, — society itself would soon take the alarm, and, from sheer in¬ 
stinct of self-preservation, “crush the infamy in the bud.” In a word, I would 
place our lives and our educations, in one way or other, in harmony with each 
other. If we ought not to pervert early education so as to accord with after- 
education, are we not bound so far to purify after-education as to put it in 
accord with early ? But how is this to be done ? By beginning with early edu¬ 
cation itself 5 by giving such an education, to the very infant^ as will defy all 
these corrupt edtibaiions of our after-years. Every man who has a conscience, and 
good faith enough to ask it the question, that is, who has no intrigue planned or 
in progress, no spoils to enjoy, no reputation to restore, no rival to persecute, will 
find this answer I now give him, if ht takes the trouble to look for it, in his own 
heart. All I want is, to bring this answer out — to put this conviction into deed. 
I want to make our Gospel education — not as it now is, in so many instances, 
a melancholy delusion, but a living, speaking, acting; thoroughly efficient, 
reality. The task is difficult; but is the difficulty invincible ? If I could 
think for a moment that it were, then, indeed, should I despond: we should not 
only be fools in attempting so much, but in attempting any thing at all. Edu¬ 
cation would be a wretched chimicra — the Gospel itself a vanity. 
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and mechanics; the secondary schools and universities, if 
good, such gentlemen, magistrates, and members of parlia¬ 
ment as have just been described. Mere mechanical expedi¬ 
ents, the technicalism of education will certainly not effect it; 
but if this system differs in any thing from others, it is surely 
in this, that it dwells not in technicals, that it misfakes not the 
means for the ends, body for soul, the corpse-like semblance 
for the living man. It inculcates, throughout, the maxim, — 

Instruire sans inspirer, e’est steriliser,'^—and seeks to inspirit 
with better being,—truly and permanently ‘‘ to inspire.” This 
refashioning into an ipiproved nature is then practicable: and 
if practicable, it places in the h&nds of society the power of 
creating anew almost what natures it may please. Society 
can, therefore, select its labourers, its mechanics, its gentle¬ 
men, at its choice, and apply mental and moral power in 
almost any direction, and to any degree, it may deem fit. 
What is exhibited in one instance, may be exhibited equally 
well in thousands. The community may be educated like a 
school. There is no reason, therefore, why the effects pro¬ 
duced by education on a school may not, in like manner,* bCT 
produced, and with still greater ease and energy, on a com¬ 
munity. 

What are these effects? The reader has*h*ad full means 
to judge them. Are they salutary, or are they not? Place 
on one side, national vigor, national intelligence, national vir¬ 
tue, in one word, national prosperity; on the other, national 
weakness, ignorance, crime, and their inevitable consequence, 
national calamity. To secure the first, to extinguish the last, 
— these are the objects, they are also the effects, the salutary 
effects, of National Education. 

I conclude. I have attempted to show, in the preceding 
pages, that no education can be good which does not apply 
to the great end of perfection through duty the triple nature, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, of man. I have endeavoured 
to point out the means by which, simultaneously and com-w 
pletely, this application may be effected: finally, I have 
pursued the results of such application, on the virtue and 
happiness of individuals and communities. I now ask, if the 
facts stated be true, if the reasoning be just, ifth6 conclusions 
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CHAP. II. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE UNIVERSAL. 


« II me parait esscntiel qu’il y ait des gueux ignorans. . . . Ceux qui sent 
occupes k gagner leur vie, n*ont pas le temps d’^lairer leur esprit; il leur suffit 
de I’exemple de leurs superieurs.** Voltaire. 

“ 'W«h* deneiy die dem Ewigblinden 
Des Lichtes Himmelsfackid leihii I 
Sic strahlt ihm nicht; sie kann nur xiinden, 

Und aschert St^C, und liinder ein.** Schiller, 

** We object not to tlic tiimosl possible illumination of the popular mind.** 

Dr. Chalmers. 

<< I wonder not much, considering what human nature is, that some should 
think the education of the poor an evil: I do wonder at their not perceiving it to 
be inevitable^** Archbishop Whately, 


In despotisms, by the word “nation,” is understood the king 
and his council; they are, emphatically, the state; but in free 
countries, the Nation means, the enthe people,, without dis¬ 
tinction of age, sect, or order. • 

When we say, then, that “ National Education should be 
universal,” we merely ahnounce, in strictness of language, a 
self-evident proposition. ,It is no more than this,—“ univer¬ 
sal education, should be universal.” 

But this strictness of meaning is not adhered to; even 
amongst the most enlightened in this free country, the self- 
evident axiom is disputed. The fact is, by national, there 
are many who understand a portion only of the nation; and, 
too often, limit that portion exclusively to themselves. 

There are four distinct opinion^ on this important question: 
they are fairly enough .represented by the four quotations 
cited above. 

1. Those who think that education is not necessaiy or use- 
fid to certain classes^ the pooy, &c. — the ordinary religious 
instruction and the example of their superiors, Jn their 
opinion, suffice. 
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2. Those who think education in the abstract useful, but 
dangerous, at certain periods^ and to certainhodies or individuals. 

8. Those who think education so necessary and useful, that 
it ought to be given to all, and to the utmost possible extent. 

4. Those who think, that not only should education be 
^iven, but tfiat it can no longer be withheld. 

Each of these opinions we shall examine, in order. 

1. If the positions in the preceding chapter be just, it 
follows, that in the abstract, at least, where no peculiarly 
disturbing or counteracting circumstances intervene, a good 
system of education (for of such, in evefy instrnce, we speak) 
must not only be of benejit fo the poor, as well as to the rich, 
but, in most cpses, must be absolutely necessary. If the or¬ 
dinary religious instruction, or the example of superiors alone, 
could suffice, wherever there were pulpits, and landlords, the 
people ought to be moral and happy. But, besides the neces¬ 
sity of insuring that from these pulpits should necessarily 
proceed sound instruction, and that the example of these 
landlords should be edifying and salutary (both of which re¬ 
quire, as we have already seen, a high degree of intellectual, 
as well as of moral education), another condition would still 
be requisite to give this instruction and example their due 
effect: the pedple themselves- should be jyrepared to receive 
them. This preparation can only be effected by preparing 
their intellect and character, by breUking up the soil for the 
seed, by moral and intellectual cultjUre; in another word, by 
Education. Under the most favourable circumstances, the 
superior, whether clergyman or proprietor, can do little with 
a still brutal or sluggish population. He must begin, like 
Oberlin, with first de-brutalising them : he must awaken the 
soul, before he can make use of it; he must first teach, and 
then civilise. This is true in greater or less degree, whether 
we have to deal with Indian or European. It is an indis¬ 
pensable condition of improvement. Education thus bc- 
‘comes not merely a benefit to all, but an object to all of the 
first necessity. 

But it is more. In a free community, the greatest liappi- 
ness, of the greater number, is the avowed principle of action. 
Circumstances, indeed, often detract in practice from this 
principle. The injury to the minority, if the minority be 
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more powerful, will often supersede in deliberation and action 
the benefit to the majority. But where no injury to any 
party can be apprehended,—where good to all may be fairly 
anticipated, there discussion ought to cease: each is bound 
to secure to all so unquestionable an advantage. It becomes 
a positive right; to suspend or delay it, is a direct injurj^ 
This is the case with Education. Every man, on these prin¬ 
ciples, has a right to education, as much as to the protection 
of his person, or property. 

But is no injury to any party to be apprehended ? are there 
no circumstances, in />ur peculiar position, which render it 
doubtful whether that which thebretically is good may not 
practically be evil ? are we quite sure that thg same educa¬ 
tion, which, under other circumstances and in other countries, 
is of the highest individual and public advantage, may not, 
when applied to our own particular and actual case, be pro¬ 
ductive of very serious individual and national inconvenience? 
This leads to the consideration of the second opinion. 

The peculiarities in our present position, which may be 
supposed to be most operative, on this question, are, Ihe 
difference of interests in the several orders in the state, the 
difference in character and civilisation, between the several 
countries which compose the monarchy, and o&r actual social 
and political condition, contrasted with that of the past, and. 
with that of other countries. Each of these are supposed 
very strongly to militate ^against the univei'sal diffusion of 
education : a little examination will, I think, conduct us to 
conclusions precisely the contrary. 

1. Difference of Orders. The social distinction between 
the several orders (in this country nicely graduated, and very 
strongly marked) is supposed to render their distinct, 

and often opposite; and this opposition, it is urged, will be 
still further enhanced by education. But neither of these 
positions appear tenable. On the contrary, it may be shown 
(so closely are the interests of all interwoven), that no one 
class can be injured without also materially injuring all 
others; and that education not gierely benefits the class to 
^'hich it is immediately applied, but, by its reflex operation 
J^nd influence^ every other class, whether high or low, in the 
community. 
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The cause of error, in this instance, is obvious; our judg¬ 
ments are much less the result of general reasoning, than of 
local prejudice. We see according to our point of view. 
Wa pronounce, not for the class at which we are looking, but 
for that in which we stand. Our own circle is the world; 
dur own opinion infallibility; our most laborious disquisitions 
little more, when reduced to their true value, than a mode of 
saying, in many words, what the Duchesse de Ferte said to 
Madame de Stael in few;—II faut Tavouer, ma ch^re amie, 
je ne trouve que mo/, qui aie toiijours raison.” When we 
can divest ourselves of these prepossessions,, and look with 
somewhat less of the “ esjirit de soi,” and the “ esprit de 
corps,” upon ^society, we are then, but not till then, in a fit 
temper to judge of its relations. 

The Rich have no objections to contend with : their claims 
to universal education, are unanimously allowed. Knowledge 
is power: the rich contend for it, because it is power. Phy¬ 
sical superiority was never theirs: moral, in an intellectual 
age, is only to be maintained by intellectual superiority. Nor 
\re the poor opposed to such claims. The poor, even in the 
most democratic states, are governed much more, whatever 
they may imagine to the contrary, by the rich than by them¬ 
selves. It is iheir interest to be well governed; therefore, 
that their governors should know hoiv to govern well. This 
is not attainable without education. Hence, from a common 
sense of common interest, both parties concur, and for once 
an important truth is not contested in open defiance to its 
clearness and utility. 

But the public docs not and ought not to stop here. 
This passive concession is not enough. Universal educa¬ 
tion amongst the rich is not merely a benefit to be con- 
feiTed, but a duty to be enforced. It is not that they 
may be educated if they«demand it, but that they 7 jmt 
be educated, whether they demand it or not. To allow 
enlightenment, is nothing: the country should not si^cr ig¬ 
norance* Are we to trust to pilots who have never been off 
land, for right steerage through the shoals and shallows, 
the ** ssBVum mare,” the “ monst^a natantia,” of state navi¬ 
gation ? If they will not qualify, let them abdicate their 
ftttictions. We cannot afford to be wrecked, for their pro- 
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sumption. Sailing before the wind, is not sailorship.* We 
want men who know how to master the wind; not men who 
fly into any port, from every difliculty, but men who have 
the science to fix upon their port, to work for it through foul 
winds and fair, and the skill and perseverance, through every 
difficulty, to reach it. These are they in whom ^e can con- 
fide: they are captains worthy of having a crew; they are the 
legitimate rulers of the community; they are a self-stamped 
aristocracy. The name itself implies this. It is the govern¬ 
ment, the power, of the ** But who are the best? 

If to constitute the j3est,” it be merely sufficient to possess 
certain portions of the soil of a country, which they owe not 
to themselves, but to men who lived some hundred years ago, 
and not to their virtues, but very often to their crimes: if it 
be sufficient, to bear certain names known in barbarous pe¬ 
riods, and often most knowm for their superior barbarism, to 
hold power and pre-eminence, not through their own merits, 
but through the weakness of others, power and pre eminence 
without any admission of obligation ; — it this be sufficient to 
qualify for such distinction; — if such, indeed, be the true' 
essentials ” of aristocracy, 1 have doubtless committed a great 
error in my reasoning. To such, no doubt, education would 


In sailing up the Mediterraycan, from Tripoli to Smyrna, a traveller had to 
contend with tlic north-easterly w'inds, for nearly six weeks. On complaining of 
his disaster to a Turkish captain, v horn he encountered on the way, the captain 
observed, “ it was one he had never experienced ; he had always had/air winds*'' 
lie inquired anxiously for the secret. “ 1 always go iH'jorc the wind, and not 
it,” was the answer; “ if you do as I do, with the blessing of God, you will have fair 
winds, like me.” Bear away before events, and not against them, and, with the 
blessing of God, you will have events with you. This is the simple recipe of most 
modern governing. But, from directors and rulers, what we want is, direction 
and ruling, just as mucli as steering from the steersman. If the minister is to 
throw the whole of his duties on circumstance—if he is to take the “ external pres¬ 
sure” of men and things just as they chance to jostle against him, and not to 
stamp his genius and liis will, his character and ** pressure,” on them legislation 
may be performed in one’s sleep, and a country governed by the throwing of a • 
dice-box. But why quarrel w’ith eflects? we should attack their causes. In this 
instance they are obvious^ want of knowledge; dislike to thinking; fear of 
willing,— common defects, Iwtli of governors and legislators; — in other words, 
tlie absence and deficiency of propei; political education. 

VOL. I. ’ A A 
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be an unnecessary incumbrance: such men ought, by all 
means, to be left in the full enjoyment of their ignorance. 
But such “ a government of the best” would be about the 
worst government that slave could suffer, or magnate impose. 
Such, however, is not the government of these countries. 
The nobleifien and gentlemen ot England boast a far different 
position* If they be at the head of citizens, they are still 
citizens themselves; if they be rulers, it is as the /cw? makers, 
and Um executors of their country. They are, by these very 
functions, in great part, the formers of her mind, the knitters 
together of her strength, the keeperj of Ivir virtues, the 
wielders of her destinies. No earthly honour can be higher 
than a particif)ation in this noble stewardship ; but no steward¬ 
ship ever yet existed, whose difficulties were more truly com¬ 
mensurate with its honours. They are accountable to the 
future men of England; to a race which, perhaps, shall as 
far transcend that of living men, as we surpass our ancestors; 
but who will look back on us, either with blessings or male¬ 
dictions, as we now found for their happiness or calamity. 
The commencements of the various roads which lead to pros¬ 
perity or misfortune, are now before us; so mingled, it is true, 
that we can scarcely distinguish them; but so necessary, at 
the same time^ to be distinguished, that a misUikc, however 
trifling, may be the principle of a long series of irremediable 
and portentous cvih. Will it then ba said, that the steadiness, 
the skill, the science, of the engineer, is of no consequence ? 
Shall we allow men to take the charge, not of our existence only, 
but of thatof millions, towhom weare but as a drop to the ocean, 
without a single qualification which may entitle them to such 
distinction ? Talk of their righl to govern indeed ! No man 
ought to have a right to misgovern a country ! Their right 
should be their skill to govern well. To that all mankind will 
bow; against every other, sooner or later, even the most sub¬ 
missive, will rebel. The sword of the baron is broken, and 
• the brocade of the courtier is despised. Knowledge is the 
only sceptre by which the patrician can henceforth hope to 
rule. The real man is now called for. ' To give title, in fu¬ 
ture, to^ power, the Upper classes/nust merit it. They must 
study the real interests of the country, in the interests of the 
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several bodies which compose it. They must minutely inquire 
into their complicated relations, not through the coloured 
spectacles of books, but with their naked eyes and open 
hands, by inspection and contact, — by personally mixing 
and working amongst them. They must travel put of their 
bigot faith, and the fanaticism of their own particular political 
sect. They must make politics, not a matter of property or 
birth; not a matter of honour or name, — but a large and 
liberal study, of human passions, human wants, and human 
rights, modified by varying circumstances, it is true, but 
grounded, in all casis, on the equal claim of all men to 
good governmentr Nor should a single individual of this 
guiding and governing class be exempted fram the duty of 
such preparation. If not actor, he is inspector; how exercise 
his duty of surveillance over the conduct of his fellows, unless 
he understands what that conduct ought to be? Such an 
Aristocracy, so educated, would, indeed, be “the government 
of the Best.” It would jiosscss power, and deserve to possess 
it. Its strength would come from itself, and not from the^ 
buttressing, and cramping, and jointing of adventitious cir¬ 
cumstances. 

All classes, therefore, are deeply interested in the knowledge 
and improvement of the Upper*—the middle *and lower not 
less than the Ujipcr classes themselves. From their ig¬ 
norance, and what that‘ignorance has produced, they have 
suifered nearly as much a? from their own. These evils, it is 
true, are mucli less perceptible now than formerly, and much 
less so in England and Scotland, than in Ireland: counteract¬ 
ing circumstances have rapidly arisen to neutralise them. In 
England, there has been a constant passing of orve class into 
the other, unaffected by the repressive power of sectarian or 
political distinctions. Few of the old patrician families have 
survived in their aboriginal exclusiveness. They have received, 
from time to time, the wljolesome renewal of plebeian blood. 
The Bar, the great “ officina ” of the peerage, receives its 
contributions chiefly, from the middle, and, in some instances, 
from the lower classes of t\}e community. The “ novi 
homines ” sit down, without remark or question, Qn the same 
^'od benches with the “centum of Romulus,” nor is there 
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greater jealousy observable between them) than what eKisted) 
in the Roman senate, between the two families, patrician and 
plebeian, of the Cornelii* Neither is the operation of this 
principle limited to the peerage: it is conspicuously at work 
through the whole extent of the upper strata of society, and 
is precisely that which gives them their greatest solidity. 
Without it, there is little doubt that the aristocratic tendency 
would become so powerful as to separate the masses, and, 
instead of the compact body which the nation now exhibits, 
we should have dangerous detached fragments, liable to be 
dashed against each other by every political ccnvulsion. The 
true consaDative element of British aristocracy, whatever its 
injudicious supporters may pretend to the contrary, is its 
insensible immixture with the people, not only in blood and 
rights^ but mpassiojis and interests: though the extremes may 
be strikingly different, yet the intervening transitions being 
individually imperceptible, these contrasts are not attended 
with the dangers usually accompanying them in other coun¬ 
tries. Political questions may, indeed, arise, which may go 
far*^ to produce the evils, against which this peculiarity in 
structure so providentially guards. If they be of such a nature 
a$ directly to attack the peculiar rights of each order, then, 
indeed, will eAch shrink back from the other, not only into 
separate, but into hostile forces. Such questions at once 
resolve them into their primitive elements; they strike not 
merely at their functions, but at thfir organisation. In such 
a crisis there is no remedy, but an immediate return to their 
former connection: harmony, in one way or other, must be 
restored. The People must be assimilated to the Aristocracy 
by a larger communication of knowledge and liberty, or the 
Aristocracy to the People by a timely surrender of impolitic 
and invidious pretensions; larger transfusion than ordinary 
of the popular element into^ their order must be hazarded, not, 
indeed, to the extreme of leaving the state without an aristocracy, 
• but to such an extent as will preclude the chance of the aris¬ 
tocracy separating from'the body of the state. Late events, 
have, more than once, appeared to call for such intervention; 
but it is. to be hoped that it may yet be rendered unnecessary 
by the cooler sense and growing experience of the Peerage. 
Were a collision to occur, it is quite clear which body 
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would be finally triumphant; but such a conflict should not 
be risked even by the stronger; the victory would be fatal, 
not to the Peers only, but to the country. Union, then, 
close, cordial union, cannot be too anxiously cherished by all 
parties; but by none, assuredly, with more reason than by 
the Peerage itself. It is upon this combination with the other 
orders, upon the easy and gradual manner in which it works, 
that the whole secret of their power depends: it is its exist¬ 
ence, hitherto, which has given, in general, such smoothness 
to the operations of government and legislation; and which, 
while educaticn maiuly contributes to secure, prepares, in 
turn, for the universal extension of education.'^ 

« 

• The Hereditary-peerage question involves difficulties on both sides. A House 
of Commons which should succeed in extinguishing or emasculating the House of 
Peers, would soon raise up a succession of tyrants and tyrannies in its own bosom. 

A House of Peers which should systematically oppose the Commons would soon 
find itself prostrate before tlie nation. Accessions en masse to the Peerage would 
not even work the object for which they might be designed. Whig Peers are 
much more peers, than they are Whigs : to this comTmvmng of their House tliey 
would be as much opposed as the staunchest Tories. It would be a cusious* 
ques'tion, in such a case to determine, how far deserters from one side, would go to 
counterbalance recruits on the other. An expectant or incipient peer is very de¬ 
voted ; a perfect one, very independent. The Radical commoner and the Tory lord 
are often found to be but transitory states of the same individual.' Over such there 
is little control; and whatever there is, it is not the control of the people. As a re¬ 
medy for this, the elective principle has been suggested. It is proposed to elect the* 
Peerage; to convert the Upper htiuse into an American Senate. The proposition is 
objected to, but not on just grounds. It is not an innovation, neither is it an anomaly. 
Ireland and Scotland elect their peers; England does not j the real anomaly exista 
at present. So far, an objection is removed with those wha hate change, merely 
because it is change. But whether such change would bo for better, or for worse, 
is another question. For some time, at least, its results would be very different 
from what is now expected. If the Peerage, as now constitu^, were to elect 
representatives, their representatives w’ould be unalloyed Toriet. What neu¬ 
tralising elements exist at present arc to be found, not in the elective, but in the 
hereditary principle. To liberalise the representatives, the first step should then 
be, to liberalise the constitueticy. But here we are cast into the old difficulty. 

If the Peere are not to have the choice, are we to thfow it into the bands of the 
Crown, or of the Commons? Either arrangement would extinguish, under , 
plausible forms, the third branch of the legislature, and inordinately increase the 
power of that branch to which such choice should devolve. Such a House 
of Lords would soon become either a Privy Council of the King, or a Committee 
of the Commons. A more manly coufxe would be to vote it at once useless. 
But what could therr protect us against the follies of an “ AssemUl^ Kationelci 
wd such decisions as those of the fourth of August ? 
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It would be a serious error, however, to suppose that these 
favourable tendencies had been, in every instance, taken ad- 
vaptage of. Quite the reverse. Social life, such as it prac¬ 
tically exists, exhibits a constant struggle, in some shape or 
other, to neutralise or pervert them. The aristocracy of 
England ai^e notorious for the jealousy with which they 
maintain, in their domestic relations, pretensions certainly 
not recognisnd in their political. As if the real were not 
sufficient, factitious distinctions and nominal privileges, for 
which no intelligible base can be discovered, are set up. 
The capricious classifications of fashion — an insanity pecu¬ 
liarly English —are superadded to the original divisions of 
family and faction. Hence, a long series of paltry hates, 
frivolous ambitions, and miserable triumphs; selfishness in its 
most contemptible as well as pernicious forms, a preposterous 
arrogance, a secret dislike, a mutual distrust, are generated 
in every grade of the system. The amalgamation, it is true, 
goes on by the mere force of comj)elling external circum¬ 
stance, but in the midst of all this combining and intermixing, 
l^eeds of internal discord, divellents and repellents of every 
description still subsist. This malady of our social existence 
is, however, by no means inherent: it is to be found, as we 
shall see later/ in the defective or partial education of the 
Upper classes, and can best be removed by improving the 
system, and rendering it, thus improved, universal. 

In Scotland, another principle has been operative. Clan¬ 
ship, though a relic of feudalism, has, in many instances, 
done as much for man and his interests, as the most en¬ 
lightened modern liberalism. If it has kept up the claims of 
the Aristocracy, it has combined with them the still higher 
claims of the People. It has retained all the rights, filial and 
paternal, of the earliest periods of society. The proprietor is 
a father, not in privileges .only, but in duties. He values 
himself, not on his acres, but on the devoted hearts and in- 
•dustrious arms which cover them. He is of the same blood 
as the lowest of his hei^dsmen, and therefore governs with 
gentleness ; his herdsman is of his blood, and therefore obeys, 
with zeal, the personification of hjs own power and import¬ 
ance. the* numerous excellent habits derivable from this 
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friendly recognition of mutual aid and mutual connection 5 are 
every where visible in Scotch practice. They form that 
unwritten code which often supplies the place, and surpasses 
the efficacy of legislative enactment. More favourable dis¬ 
positions cannot be desired for the universal diffusion* of 
Education. Here are no false rights, no absurd"'pretensions 
to treat with, nothing which can apprehend disturbance from 
its extension. Hence, from a remote period, the aristocracy 
of Scotland have shown themselves zealous for the advance¬ 
ment of moral and intellectual instruction. They have given, 
in their own body, th^ example, and been taught, by the en¬ 
joyment of the blessing, the advantage and importance of 
communicating it to others. 

But Ireland exhibits a very different spirit: her Upper 
and Lower orders have neither the harmonious blending of the 
English, nor the friendly subordination of the Scotch. They 
are hostile armies; and, through the comparative insignifi¬ 
cance of the Middle class, they have repeatedly come into 
collision. The France of 1789 to a certain degree illustrates 
this state of society. But, in Ireland, to the French evils,•are" 
superadded other and more malignant principles of disease. 
In France, the Aristocracy, as well as in Ireland, were ab¬ 
sentees, if not from their country, from theinestates; but in 
France the people had not attained that facility of criminal 
combination which so mftch enhances the evils of absenteeism 
in Ireland. In France, tlie hostility between the two orders 
was the offspring of feudalism: the old supremacy of the man 
of war over the man of peace, of the noble over the roturier, 
of the privileged over the citizen; but then, in France they 
were both of the same nation, the same race, the same faith. 
The noble oppressed under one title only, that of the noble. 
Not so in Ireland : to the common hostility between high and 
low, rich and poor, was conjoined the far deadlier hatred 
arising from national and religious distinctions. England 
never thoroughly subduecl Ireland, and had the folly always* 
to war against her. She contented herself with merely gar- 
risoningy when she should have incorporated her. This, per¬ 
haps, was impracticable st\ long as she had a separate parlia- 
tiitent: a separate parliament constitutes a distinct “ corps de 
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nation;” the patriotism of such a country must necessarily 
consist in maintaining this separation and distinction. England 
governed her, therefore, not in the sense of an integral portion 
of the empire, but as a dangerous rival; finding amalgamation 
impossible, she recurred as her only security to division. 
She set up in opposing creed, an opposing property, an op¬ 
posing code, all English; and made the rich the exclusive 
enjoyers and guardians of all. No wonder, then, the func¬ 
tionary was hated with the same hatred as the system; that 
the Aristocracy was confounded with the hereditary enemies 
of the country. A sullen servile war, at^various intervals, and 
under various designations, Vas waged against a body which 
was likened far more to a hostile nation camping “ in tran¬ 
situ,” than an integral portion of the same political and social 
system.* The Aristocracy on their side were not less hostile 
to the People. They hated and despised; but it was not 
the scorn of real superiority, it was the spurious pride of sect 
and party. Here was no clanship; the country was divided 
between the descendants of the invaders and invaded: here 
wa^ no transfusion from the lower classes into the higher; 
aristocracy was religious caste not to be polluted by the ad¬ 
mission of the Catholic Paria. It will easily be conceived 
that such a state of things inust necessarily have been pro¬ 
digal of all sorts of social discords and disasters; such an 
Aristocracy must have been stained with much ignorance and 
many vices; oppression debases ys much as slavery. Of 
what use was superior knowledge, when superior force was 
always ready? Who dared to require instruction from 
a master? The Indolent squire, succeeding to the exten- 

• This was pHncipally effected by the exclusion and oppression of the Catholic 
population; that is, by the excision of seven eighths of the nation. Protestant 
Ascendency could not, or would not, see this. It fought for reform, and inde- 
pendence, and free trade, &c., while it neglected the only means by which any 
one of these measures could be permanently secured. The parliament was never 
other than the parliament of a faction; can we bt surprised it should so often have 
been the committee of a ministry? When the time came, England quenched its 
<*permissive splendors” with ease. The ncUion was not tlicre. The people were 
wanting. So true it is what Machiavelli says, “ Quella patria merita essere da 
tvtli i cUtadini aimta^ la quale egualmedte tiUti i suoi citladini ama; non quella 
che ttdii gii altrif pochissimi ?i’ adoraJ*-^Js(oria *lib. v, 
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sive domains of his father, could not be more indifferent 
to all means of acquiring personal respect than the great 
majority of this class, heirs to the monopoly of their ancestors, 
were to the esteem or attachment of the nation. One set of 
ideas was studiously inculcated,—the inherent, incontrovert¬ 
ible superiority of the favoured class. Every term used in 
England to designate common rights and common interests 
■was indeed retained. Men talked of country, religion, pro¬ 
perty, constitution, &c. &c., but their country was faction; 
their religion, anti-catholicism; their property, many offices 
and few candidates; •their constitution, despotism. Senate, 
privy-council, bar, corporation, magistracy (to say nothing 
of the Church, their especial pasturage,) were., all and each, 
their private hereditaments. They held both the legislation 
and government of the country, as if by patent. From such 
assumptions soon flowed innumerable other errors and op¬ 
pressions. Prejudices the most gross, refuted by the expe¬ 
rience of every other nation, were taught as undeniable 
truths; passions the most selfish were encouraged, under^the 
name of patriotism; sectarianism, bitter and blind, in direct 
contradiction to the wisdom and mercy of the Gospel, was 
preaclied as the reformed Christianity of the ^country. Nor 
was this a condition of society arising out of some temporary 
derangement of the political system. It was the political 
system itself, not merely the practice, but the doctrine, to 
whicli every act and thoi.ght of the perfumers, from infancy 
to old age, was directed. The legislature and the govern- 
ment took the utmost pains to train up the Aristocracy to 
these perversities. In return, the Aristocracj, so traine , 
poured in new absurdities and corruptions into the legis ature 
and executive.' A detestable reciprocation of vice and igno¬ 
rance was established. Barriers, almost insurmountab e, were 
raised to the progress of all moral and intellectua en ig iten 
ment. The events of tlie last ten years have, indeed, cor-^ 
reeled many of these vices; whatever may he t le wis , 
power to oppress is jn all instances shortened, in some entire y 
taken away. Tlie letting in of the great body ol the nation 
into their old inheritance has broken up the mopopo y» ® 

infusion of a popular spirit has for ever scattered the exclusive 
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pretensions of sect and caste. The first great act of national 
incorporation lias taken place; not merely of Ireland with 
England, but of every class of Irishmen with each other. 
Catholic Emancipation was the first decided departure from 
the old system of ruling by sections, and encouraging by 
preferences. It has not only checked existing abuse, but 
has rendered a /or^ series of reforms indispensable. The 
harmony in wrong is destroyed; a new organisation, more 
consonant to the real rights and true interests of all, has 
become inevitable. But it must not, therefore, be supposed 
that none of the old corruptions remain., The legislature and 
government have begun to do their duty; they have led the 
country into a,new path, but the old impulses are still felt; 
the course for some time longer must necessarily be in a 
diagonal. Reformers have unfortunately to do with grown¬ 
up men; men who have contracted under another system 
habits conformable only to that system. It is long before 
these habits can be superseded, or that another generation 
can arise with new. The political sanction and encourage¬ 
ment may be withdrawn by a law', but the political education 
and its effects cannot be so easily eradicated. The actual 
Aristocracy of Ireland, it must be remembered, are not only 
pupils of the did antUnationr.! regime, but, as a necessary 
consequence of such training, are anxious, in despite of all 
changes which have since intervenetf; to impart the same to 
their children. This may be a greii| folly, and a great crime: 
incapacitating for the new duties and functions to which 
under this altered state of society their chiUlren may be called, 
and perpetuating, by the maintenance of the old prejudices, 
the old distrusts and animosities; but it is not less the usual 
accompaniment of all changes. It ought not to discourage. 
Its worst aspect has its consolation. 'I'he obstacles which at 
present are opposed to Education, it clearly demonstrates, 
arise only from misgovernment and miscducation. The first of 
these causes is wearing away; the second must soon follow. 
So far from considering, then, their existence as an argument 
for deferring Education-Reform, amongst the Upper classes, 
it is precisely because they do exist, that it ought not one in¬ 
stant to be deferred* Good government cannot possibly work 
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without well-educated governors; there is no motive for bad 
education, if bad government be expelled. The factitious 
support is, in great degree, taken away; with the unassisted 
force of the bad habits it produced, we have now only to con¬ 
tend. But to vanquish such—to diminish their resistance-to 
education—there is no better expedient than ilducation it¬ 
self. Its diffusion may be difficult, but it is essential. The 
country cannot be allowed to remain disorganised in all its 
ranks. The evils of the existing ignorance and perversion 
are of too enormous a magnitude to be any longer tolerated, 
without the greatest peril, even to the Upper class itself. 

The propriety of universally extending education among 
the Middle class^ is a more debated question. The objections, 
indeed, do not proceed from the poor; they have as direct an 
interest in the virtue and intelligence of the Middle class, as 
in that of the rich themselves. They are not less their rulers, 
under a thousand subordinate forms; but it is not in this 
position that their influence is most felt: they are the coun¬ 
sellors of the poor, their guardians, their mediators with the 
liigher orders; they are in contact with their feelings; tliey 
are not without experience of their wants. The greater or less 
efficiency with which the Middle orders fulfil these obligations, 
depends upon their mental and •moral qualifications—the best 
of all reasons why the poor should feel deeply interested in 
the improvement and extension of tlie discipline by which these, 
qualifications are to bo atHuned. But the rich stand in a some¬ 
what dilferent position. Considering knowledge as power, and 
assuming that all power, not immediately exerted in their in¬ 
terests, is dangerous, they are guided in their estimate of the 
education of tlie Middle classes, merely by the circumstances 
iu which they happen at the time to stand. As long as the 
Aristocracy imagine they require defences against the tur¬ 
bulence of the lower orders, riiey make no difficulty in 
conceding to this intermediate body all the influence which 
education can confer, liiey are regarded, for the time being,* 
as the bulwarks of social order, tlie soundest portion of the 
nation, the outposts of the Aristocracy, the firmest support of 
the crown. Bjut the inon\ent the people, in their turn, re- 
ffnire protection against the encroachments of the Aristocracy, 
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aud the Middle order stands forward as their champion in the 
maintenance of a violated franchise, or the recovery of an 
usurped right, the tone changes; they are denounced as 
revolutionists—all enlargement of their power is then re¬ 
fused. Now this, besides its gross injustice, betrays, on the 
part of the Aristocracy, a strange misconception of their own 
interests. So far from complaining of this flexibility, they 
ought to rejoice in its existence: it is the very facility with 
which the same power may be brought to act in different di¬ 
rections, which really constitutes its utility. It is, precisely, 
because the Middle order is neither the Aristocracy nor the 
People, but connected with both, that it is entitled to act as 
arbitrator and umpire between both. The Lower class know 
little of the Upper; the Upper, perhaps, less of the Lower. 
They seldom come into contact; when they do, it is often 
less as friends than enemies. The Middle order furnishes a 
happy medium for communication: combining the spirit of 
the Lower with the sobriety of the Upper, they present a safe 
channel for their respective passions, a neutral ground for 
parley on their respective grievances; the only means which 
can prevent, in the long run, misunderstanding and collision 
between them, It is by this happy combination of compelling 
and repelling forces, that they are enabled, not only to main¬ 
tain their own station with due firmness and dignity between 
the other bodies, but to exercise a vivifying energy and true 
steadying power over the whole state; an energy and power, 
be it remarked, not possessed by either Aristocracy or People 
in their isolated condition, and rarely to be found, even in the 
boasted balance of the three estates. To exchange for such 
safety, the giost devoted subserviency to their own special 
interests would be the extreme of folly. All that could be 
gained would be a greater numerical strength, a larger body 
of partisans; but this very addition to their power would 
multiply the occasions for calling it into action. The Middle 
order would soon be absorbed by the Upper; there would 
be but two bodies; one struggle would unceasingly be carried 
on,—poverty versus riches, ricljes versus poverty. How pe¬ 
rilous sueh a^condition of society must always be, how adverse 
to every advance of civilisation, has been proved by all history. 
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One or other of the antagonists usually subjugates its rival. 
It ends in a despotism^ or an anarchy. To preserve, then, 
the Middle order, in its entire energy and independence^ is 
not less the duty and the interest of the aristocrat who fears 
the Jacobin, than of the citizen who hates the tyrant. 

But this energy and independence is impossible without high 
moral and intellectual culture. To impose restraints, espe¬ 
cially moral, on others, we must obtain their respect. This 
is not practicable without superior virtue and capacity — nor 
is either attainable without superior and persevering training. 
Nor is it sufficient that such qualities should be exhibited by 
one or two — they should be the qualities of the aggregate; 
the power of a class is the power of its menibers, not of its 
leaders; the education should not only be excellent, but 
universal. Fortunately, there is no class which can so safely 
be intrusted with such power, or is so calculated to apply 
it to useful purposes, as the Middle order. Whether it be to 
diffuse a sound intellectual spirit, or to preserve a rational 
morality from the fanaticism of the lower and the indiffer- 
entisin of the higher classes, or to maintain unshaken, in the 
midst of all their passions and pretensions, the franchises 
of all, they possess, for the discharge of such,high and dif¬ 
ficult functions, both by character and position, every pos¬ 
sible advantage. The progress of civilisation depends upon 
the due combination of the theoretical and the practical: the 
Middle order, by the very nature of their occupations, are 
daily called on for the exercise of that close observation 
and varied inquiry, and prompt application of knowledge, 
which constitutes the practical man; with this they have 
the leisure derived from competence, the comprehensive ex¬ 
perience, and the habits of generalising, essential to the 
theoretical. From this body, accordingly, has emanated the 
largest share of important discovefries; and though many may 
have equalled them in the dignity of their speculations, none 
have surpassed them in the utility, none have made more* 
valuable applications of theory to the real interests of life. Nor 
is it altogether by individual renown that we are to measure 
its influence. , It is as an entire homogeneous body,* equally 
^^apable throughout of taking in and giving out light, that the 
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Middle class is to be valued as a great intellectual illuminator. 
Its moral influence is commensurate. It is, in fact, the prac¬ 
tical religious teacher, the effective modeller of the character 
of a nation. A respectability won by personal qualities, slowly 
and painfullj^ acquired, is not likely to be easily surrendered. 
Such is the case with the Middle order. A truly enlightened 
Middle order understands its own true interests, and there¬ 
fore respects the interests of others. It sees that commerce is 
credit, that credit is character, and that character, under the 
Argus eyes of the public, is not likely to be obtained by 
legerdemain. All men are interested in txcludhig interlopers. 
Honesty, punctuality, industry, are so much stock in trade. 
This truth, recognised in England before it was felt in other 
nations, gave her, more than her seas, and ships, and coals, the 
start in the race of the world. There was no dexterous jugglery 
on the credulity of other nations; no happy accident, like that 
of Alexandria, of Venice, of Florence, of place or time. Her 
great, her chief art, has been character ; truth and good- 
faith—these have been her spells. “ To spare the fallen and to 
smite the proud,was the talisman of Roman greatness; Eng¬ 
land has found a nobler, and more durable cha^ ni. The word 
of her mercligints may well stand before the word of princes. 
She says, and ft is indeed dont. If ever the utility of a high 
moral standard has been proved, it has been in her instance. 
Let an Englishman travel where he may, and the commercial 
honour of his country he will find,# has preceded him. His 
ways will be smoothed by the unseen power; he will go 
clothed with her moral might; like the Roman of old, he will 
every where find himself denizen. 

Nor is it merely in the social relations of life that such re¬ 
sults are observable: in the political they are equally conspi¬ 
cuous. Such habits cannot be friendly either to despotism or 
licentiousness. A truer friend to* freedom than the enlightened 
merchant cannot be found. He knqws that liberty does more 
lhan patronage; that monopoly corrupts wealth. But he 
knows more than this: he knows that lil^erty gives him, not 
wealth merely, but all that mjikes wealth desirable and en¬ 
joyable. • It,is not a mere commercial calculation, but a liberal 
passion, which expands and elevates every interest of life. Such 
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men are patriots, not by impulse, but reflection. They have 
the skill to detect, and the courage to unmask, pretenders* A 
healthy Middle order knows that it is not every trader with a 
brilliant shop sign, and all his capital in the window, that is 
likely to be the punctual and honest man of business. They 
inquire first into the security of drawer and acceptor before 
they look to the amount of the bill. Not from an esprit du 
corpsy or from faction, or from love of novelty, or from absurd 
expectations, do they cling to the candidate for public favour. 
Whilst they have a clear conviction of the utility of progres¬ 
sion in the social system, whilst they are deeply impressed 
with the right which every man has to bring his improve¬ 
ments into the political as well as the commercial market, 
they feel also that unsteadiness, and change for change sake, 
is a sure principle of ultimate failure, even in the most pro¬ 
mising enterprises. They protect, but they also guide. Uni¬ 
versal suffrage is rendered unnecessary by such safe deposi¬ 
tories of the popular will. Living by the breath of the 
public, knowing the bearing of every question on the special 
happiness of each, and knowing that from such special happi¬ 
ness being well guarded can alone derive the happiness of all, 
they ore not likely to counteract the public goo^l by any un¬ 
wise or corrupt exercise of their constitutional )irivileges. Nor 
are they less proof to popular blandishments. They are not 
to be borne away from the side of their country by every mo¬ 
mentary gust of the populjir passions. They have always, in 
their experience and reflection, counsellors to appeal to from 
the giddy judgments of the crowd. These are the men who 
stand out storms which sweep down monarchies, and exile 
aristocracies; they are the real roots of sound public opinion 
in all countries, and in all times. 

In contrasting these countries with others, these phenomena 
are still more sensible. The want of this order, or its weak¬ 
ness and miseducation (one is alw^ays commensurate with 
the other), is the proximate cause of the situation in which 
many of the continental stations still lie. Where there is 
Middle order, the prince is master, the nobles courtiers, 
the people slavps. Should, an attempt at righting^tha system 
be occasionally ventured, it is sure to come in the most ob- 
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jectionable shape. A few ambitious lawyers, or disappointed 
soldiers, venture upon a revolution ; the mass of the people 
remain inert: taxes, and not theories, are the orators to rouse 
Such impromptu, and selfish, experiments necessarily 
fail. The |hell bursts before it gets half way. If, on the 
other side, the people, pushed to desperation, rise (as they did 
in the first revolution in France) in mass, having no con¬ 
trolling and directing power amongst them, they are dashed 
about at random, destroying or destroyed, until all parties, 
fatigued, fly at last to the first despot who will protect them 
against each other, and, in exchange for freedom, insure them 
repose. In the last revolution, this was not the case; both 
management and result were different. France, in the inter¬ 
val, had acquired a Middle order, * 

From such evils these countries have been long protected; 
they have long had a Middle order. Wherever we pass, it is 
impossible not to notice how visibly it stands out in every 
institution. The very punctilio which defines, without separ¬ 
ating, the different classes, is a striking evidence of its influ¬ 
ence. It proves how deeply a sense of equality, and, at the 
same time, an enlightened regard for order pervades the 
community. ^ But England and Scotland have had the advan¬ 
tage of long-c6ntinued repose. They have had respectively, 
too, an education for their middle classes, if not the best, 
belter than what was usually to be mfit with in other countries. 
They owed it to circumstances. .Scotland passed througli 
a religious revolution. It was a trial and triumph for the 
graver virtues. It left its impress, especially on the Middle 
classes. It engrafted its character on the education of the 
country. ^ thoughtful, steady, and singularly industrious 
and persevering people has been the fruit. England owed 


• This, however, must he taken with qualifications. It is still wanting in 
many places; and wherever it is wanting, its want produces results analogoiK to 
* those in the text. ** In a town like Lyons, where, between the manufacturer!; 
and the operatives, there is notf that numerous middle class that eiists at I’aris, 

the organisation of a national guard is beset with dKHcultics.”_ Sjteech of the 

Minister of the InterioTf May 16. 18S4. |The same cause which rendered hazard¬ 
ous the forroatjpn of a national guard, rendered natural, pi^haps inevitable, the 
dUcords and disturbances which have lately desolated that unfortunate city. 
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hers not so much to violent political change as to the almost 
imperceptible, but regular, growth of her commercial habits, 
nourished by a well-adapted soil. The old bed of the Ge¬ 
nian character, the Saxon faithfulness, bore up the modern 
mould. Nor did her internal dissensions sensibly interfere. 
Her oppressions came from the rod of her rulers, not from 
the heel of a stranger; whoever oppressed her, he was at 
least English ; whoever conquered,' her national pride stood 
erect. If despotism wrought its evils, it bit not thoroughly 
into the nation; it was bounded by the purlieus of the court. 
To judge by the self-q^ulation of James, or the fulsome doc¬ 
trines of the Sibthorpes and Mainwarings of the day, w'e 
should set down the nation as not distinguishable from other 
countries in those limes of all servility ; but under these ap¬ 
pearances there lurked a far different spirit. The true En¬ 
glish soul, fresh and strong, was still to be found in the cot¬ 
tage of the yeoman, and at tlie counter of the artisan. The 
Revolution of 164«J exhibited it to all Europe. To Cromwell 
is ascribed the glory of having achieved that revolution. A 
mightier than Cromwell, that of which Cromwell was butlhe 
instrument, wms the wonder-worker, English intelligence and 
English resolve working its will in the middle masses of the 
nation. The restoration of Charles II. was a mere royal in¬ 
terlude, in which the great body of the country took little 
interest: it merely looked* on. The Revolution of 1688 was a 
patrician revolution; the country ultimately profited by it; it 
was the concluding scene of a great and eventful drama. It 
thus holds a rank in our history to %vhich otherwise, perhaps, 
it had but an inferior claim. But the Revolution of 164*1 w\as 
the revolution of the People, and of the soundest portion of 
the People; the revolution of the Middle order. It was the 
revolution which first tiisplayed conspicuously those sturdy 
and substantial virtues which have since been so amply de¬ 
veloped by their commercial industry and greatness, and gave 
them that station in the coimnonwealth which they have ever • 
since with so much dignity maintained. ^ 

* This is more sljongly dcmonstKitcd by rompnrinff our Revolutioi^with that 
or France. The French noblesse cniigiatcil, oppoarcil in arms under the Aus- 
VOL. 1. 
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I wish I could add to this catalogue the name of Ireland; 
but, unfortunately, Ireland can as yet exhibit but few of these 
fejjtiires. Her Middle class is just emerging into shape from 
the political chaos in which all elements of Irish society have 
so long been confounded. Contrasted in government to the 
sister couiArics, she was necessarily not less so in all that 
government tends to produce. It was in the very nature of 
Anglo-Irish administration to suppress all intermediate bodies 
between the oppressor and oppressed. It had excluded, by 
the law of the stronger, the mass of the nation from national 
privileges; concentred all wealth and p<>wer, and the means of 
acquiring both, in the hands of the few; and thus divided the 
state, the v^ry evil apprehended above, into two classes, 
Protestant and Catholic, master and servant, rich and poor. 
Up to 1776, the period of the first relaxation of the anti¬ 
catholic code, four fifths of the nation had hardly any induce¬ 
ment, beyond what the Armenian has in Turkey, or the Jew, 
till recently, in Europe, for the accumulation of wealth. It 
could not be applied to any of the purposes which usually 
gratify the honourable ambition of mankind. Thus, with the 
stimulant to production, the productive power fell off. The 
Catholics were either serfs or nobles, both equally removed 
from those walks of active and lucrative industry which are 
never thoroughly open but to the free. It was not until a 
milder spirit began to evince iiseti] that any indications of 


trian eagles, and surrendered their country to the unchecked fury of a triumphant 
and frantic faction. The English continued to reside, refused all mediators in 
their quarred, i^iodcrated the eicesscs of their respective parties, and rescued the 
cause of freedom from unnecessary bloo<L One produced a revolution, and ruu 
dered many of its benefits evils; the other fronted It, and nuastered it, and thus 
neutralised many of its ills. But this would have been impracticable without 
the cooperation of a substantial Middle order. In England it was to be found; 
in France it scarcely deserved the name. It had no separate existence. In some 
• places it was overwhelmed by the people; in others, it hung on the noblesse. Tlie 
bourgeoisie amlocratufue, courttd by llobcspierre, “had in them,” as Lanjuinais 
observes, “ an innate spirit of feiuLalily, which led them to despise the canaille 
and envy the noblesse ; they desired equality, but only with such as were above 
themselves, not such as would confound them with tlieir,w’orkmen.” A fe"^ 
months after they were the partiaans, and finally the slaves, of the rabble. 
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commercial industry and prosperity were shown amongst the 
Catholics. Even this, too, was more attributable to the suc¬ 
cess which the exiles met abroad, than to any encouragemest 
vouchsafed at home. It may easily be conceived, that from 
so anomalous a state of things could scarcely originate any 
of the elements which go to the formation of a Mimlle order. 
Such a body, neither now nor at any time, can spread out 
under the shadow of the penal statute, the church anathema, 
or the proselytising school: it requires, for its creation and 
culture, perfect equality before the law; perfect protection of 
all rights; perfect communication of all privileges; citizen¬ 
ship, in its true, impartial, and universal sense. Accordingly, 
the act of 1792 scarcely found such a body in,the south of 
Ireland. Since that period, and precisely in proportion to the 
relaxation of the Penal code, it has gradually grown up. The 
Relief Act of 1829 gave still further means and room for 
its dcvclopement, and thus may be said to be the first gua¬ 
rantee, of a really national description, for the formation and 
rontinuance of a Middle order. It broke down the unnatural 
and unwise restrictions which had previously distorted the 
course of national intelligence and energy, and allowed every 
individual talent and exertion to find its place. ^ Disturbing 
circumstances, it is true, have since inlervenecf, which have 
not yet allowed the country fully to profit by these advan¬ 
tages : but these circumstahees are transitory, and, even in the 
midst of them, the growth of such a class is every where be¬ 
coming more perceptible.* At the same time, it must be 
confessed, that it still struggles with the vices of its origin. 


* There arc two classes of landlords in Ireland, very distinct in.tlieir position 
and cliaractcr. “ The one,” says a competent evidence, “ are owners in fee, the 
other are in immediate connection with the cultivators of the soil. These, I should 
say, arc the most numerous and inilncntial, tliough, prohalily, as yet, they are 
not, as a class, old enough to compete in amount of rental with the other class to 
which I refer, and who form thoriciier aristocracy, possessing large territorial re¬ 
venues, but Iieing less influential, because less in connection with the occupiers 
of the soil, 'riicy arc, generally speaking, persons of capital, independent of 
their landed estates, dcvotcd*to the improvement of those estates, and careful of 
tlio condition of their tenantry, and, in m<M<t cases, persons wlio have made their 
own fortunes, and arc»now dealing whh estates as they formerly du^witfl the ca¬ 
pital by which they aisrjnired them.’*—.VoAowy, Letter on TitheSj p. 18 
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Unlike the Middle order in England and Scotland, it bears 
not on its brow the consciousness of old triumphs* It has 
stolen, slowly and painfully, into existence. It does not yet 
feel the conviction of intrinsic jwwer. A Middle order derives 
its physical and moral influences principally from commerce. 
Ireland is not a commercial country; her Middle order is 
yet weak. It shares, indeed, the passions and qualities of the 
other two orders, but such chiefly as are most objectionable. 
When such are the elements, the body itself can neither be 
very prosperous nor very powerful. It wants the qualities 
by which power and prosperity are torbe attr.ined. Accord- 
ingly, it is constantly suffering, in one shape or other, from 
this want. Ip its private relations, it experiences it in the 
disorder of commercial transactions, in the falling off' of cus¬ 
tomers, in the precariousness and discomfort of its daily 
existence;— in its public, in the little and inefficient control it 
possesses over the two other orders. So far from being con¬ 
sidered, as in England, a high mediator between their re¬ 
spective pretensions, it is looked on as a mercenary to be 
hired or forced over to either party, in every political strife. 
Hence it has no compactness, no political position. It does 
not stand opt ns a firm, distinct, commanding body in the 
state. It fears both, and is* feared by neither. At the first 
stir, it shrinks away from its place. We see two hostile 
armies, Radicals and Conservatives*, rich and poor, in array, 
but no intermediate to prevent their shock; no Middle order, 
checking, enlightening, directing both; no third estate, more 
powerful than the other two, aff'ecting to rule none, yet 
vigorously and usefully ruling all. 

This is ^ great and embarrassing defect in the condition ul’ 
any country. Wherever it is felt, the whole mass of society 
must be constantly oscillating between over government and 
no government at all. Ireland has given ample proof of an 
approximation to each. Had she ^earlier possessed a Middle 
order, she never would have endured an Orange ascendancy, 
on the one side, nor a Catholic helotisip on the other. The 
moral influences of order and liberty would not have been in 
abeyancedistrust and combination, violence and weakness, 
would not have been found in company. But this, again, is 
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only another expression for ignorant and bad government. 
Good government would necessarily have produced a Middle 
order: a Middle order in turn would have rendered go«d 
government indispensable, and inevitable. 

It thence follows, that any government which has a true 
wish to regenerate Ireland must early direct its care to the 
strengthening and enlightening this important body. Until it 
shall have taken deeper root, and established a much surer 
and more extended influence, the work of legislation must 
always be exposed, even in its wisest and best intentions, to 
frequent impediment.* How is peace to be expected, where 
elements, the most hostile, so far from being separated or mo¬ 
derated by the energetic intervention of a controlling body, are 
hourly liable, from its feebleness, to be brought into col¬ 
lision ? How is order to be established, where there is, 
between conflicting passions, no umpire? How is security 
to be looked for, where there is no stay? The minister, for a 
while, may steer dexterously enough through these moving 
islands, but no one can calculate the hour when he may be 
caught and crushed between them. A country so situated is 
in an uninterrupted revolution. 

Hut, against this mass of unquestionable advantage, arising 
from education, one objection is urged; so futile,*indeed, that it 
is implied rather than avowed ; an objection, it should be hoped, 
confined to few; the offspring of ignorant selfishness, or puerile 
vanity. It is apprehended ^.hat the Middle class may become 
too enlightened for the Upper. The Aristocracy are appre¬ 
hensive of being overtaken by the People ! It is a subject of 
just congratulation that they are: a more salutary fear could 
not exist. Fortunate for themselves, fortunate foy the whole 
community, that the inferior class thus presses so closely on 
the heels of its superior ! It is the animating and impelling 
principle of society. No doubt, * an educated Middle class 
'vill, in the nature of things, eventually become the masters of 
itn ignorant Aristocracy; but it is in the hands of the Ari- * 
stocracy itself to a\;ert this. To preclude such transfer of 
power, they have only to become proportionally more en¬ 
lightened, and tbetter eduoited, themselves. To,drag back 
n competitor, instead of making efforts to pass before him, is 
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a very uncertain and ignoble means of winning in the race. 
A high-minded Aristocracy should disdain it. Their pride 
stiould be to challenge, and their glory to distance, compe¬ 
tition. If the Middle class shall, by their advancement, 
compel the Upper also to advance — if, by their exertions, 
they shall drive them from their indolence, and rouse them to 
the advantages of a better system, instead of injuring, they 
will render them the noblest of all social services. Such 
pressure, instead of breaking up, will consolidate; it will place 
them in thorough harmony with the other masses of the state, 
make them as useful to others as other s are to them, confide 
to their hands the secret of true power, superiority in real 
qualities, and^fence them round with the only protection either 
certain or durable — the rational attachment, and deserved 
admiration, of all classes of their country.* 

The great majority of the country is favourable to the 
utmost extension of education amongst the Upper and Middle 
classes. Not so when there is question of the education of the 
Lower. Here every shade of opinion is observable, from those 
wlio would give them the most unlimited share of information, 
to those who would give them none at all. The objections to 
the education of the People appear formidable when thus 
taken in mass’: when reduced separately to their true dimen¬ 
sions, their importance vanishes. They may be classed under 
the five following heads: — * 

1. The Lower classes are disqualified, by their position, 
from acquiring knowledge. 

2. They have not sufficient time for acquiring it. 

3. They have no use for it, when acquired. 

4. It is not only of no utility, but of positive injury, to the 
Lower classes. 

5. It is not only of injury to the Lower classes, but to the 
other classes of the state. 

1, They are disqualified by their position. ” What have 
great, whacking, eating lads, who ought to earn their own 
bread in the fields by useful employment, to do with schools ? 

• « La plus grande de toutes lef economies, puisque e’est T^conomie des 
hommes^ copsiste dans les mettre tous dans leur veritable j&iit'mu*' — Talleyrand, 
Sjdpvort 5ur I*Education. 1791. 
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He had two lads, seven or eight years old, now scaring away 
birds, who earned two shillings, which was a great relief to 
their poor parents. Their hands would generally be foiuid 
rather dark, and their fingers more thick and horny than was 
exactly fitted to give them facility in writing delicately. It 
was highly injudiciom to teach the poor people to aspire to any 
thing but labour So says Mr. Cobbett, and so say, with 
Mr. Cobbett, the whole host of the beef-and-pudding phi¬ 
losophers of society. This is a remnant of the old John Bull 
school. Let a labourer into the secret that he has a 
mind, what a perilous, what a cruel discovery ! It is quite 
sufficient for him to know that he has legs and arms; that 
he is, has been, and must ever be, a delviqg machine for 
the use of his superiors; that there is no liappiness for a 
human being comparable to his daily quota of bacon f, and 
that the chances of this great gift are exactly in proportion to 
the want or scantiness of Popular Education. The Emperor 
of Austria declares, that he prefers loyal subjects to learned 
men this is, “ de son metierbut to hear such doctrines 
from the lips of Englishmen, and addressed to Englishmen, 
from men who, free themselves, talk in such earnest language 
of their regard for the freedom and interests of others—from 
men who, born to labour themselves, have attained the very 
position which j.hey now hold by aspiring after something more 
than labour, is worse tfian ridiculous. Pursue the paradox 
to its true consequences, ^and it will come to tliis :— If educiH 


* Mr. CohbetCs Speech on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for a Committee to inquire 
into the state of English Education. See also his Register, nearly of the same 
date. 

f ** Only a very small portion of the globe is carnivorous ; yet in England we 
are so accustomed to the gouty luxury of meat^ that it is now almost looked upon 
as a necessity * and though our poor, we must all confess, generally speaking, 
arc religiously patient; yet so soon as the middle classes are driven from animal 
to vegetable diet, they carnivorously both believe and argue that they arc, in the 
world, remarkable objects of distress; that their country is in distress; that 
things ‘ cannot last; * in short, pointing to an artificial scale of luxury whicA 
they themselves have hung up in their own minds, or rather in their stomachs, 
they persist that vegetal^le diet is low diet; that being without roast beef is 
living below zero; and that molares, 4 pr teeth for grinding the roots and fruits 
of the earth, must*havc* been giveA to mankind in general, and tp thi? English in 
particular, through mistake.”— Bubbles from the Brunnens, p. 332. 
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tion is to be refused to the people, lest it should inspire them 
with desires above their condition, so also, in consistency, 
shpuld every exercise which may have a similar tendency; 
total exclusion, therefore, not only from politics, from political 
functions, from self-government in every shape, from News¬ 
papers, “ Registers,” Magazines; from all species of political 
speaking, listening, and reading; but also, from whatever 
regards the improvement of their very labour processes them¬ 
selves — no agricultural ameliorations, no cottage economies, 
no social reforms, no bettering of their position, no desire 
whatever to better it; — all this provok^^s thought, teaches to 
aspire, distracts from the'manual operation, is above the 
labourer’s condition. Few men will be bold enough to push 
the argument to this extreme. The most sturdy opponents 
of Popular Education would yet allow the people a decent 
share of political duties and privileges. They have no objec¬ 
tion to the better cultivation of their land, and the more 
orderly appearance of their cottages. But how do they 
follow up this principle in practice ? They entrust the people 
with power, and prohibit all instruction how they are to use 
it; they call for improvement, and cut off the means by which 
improvement is to be attained ! If the people of England are 
to have no schools, because they are “ a whacking,” eating, 
meat-craving, and porter-loving generation, truly a meat¬ 
craving, porter-loving, and ‘‘ whackiftg” generation will they 
remain. If boys are to be kept a^ scaring away crows,” 
because it is thought they can do nothing ehe^ truly, nothing 
else, in the end, *mill they he likely to do. There are things 
which cannot be comprehended without preparing the mind 
to comprehend them; men will not reason and reflect, with¬ 
out having been taught and practised in the habits of reflec¬ 
tion. Mr. Cobbett, indeed, seems to think otherwise: he 
writes books for the people,' and yet deems it injudicious that 
the people should learn how to read them; he appeals to 
*their judgment, and would yet exclude them from the means 
of forming it. But Mr. Cobbett may be safely left to Mr.Cob¬ 
bett; no man can refute him with half the eloquence he can 
employ hiinself. To make and keep the people stupid, and 
then maintain, because they are stupid, they should not be 
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taught, is about as rational a position as to maintain, because 
we have made men slaves, we ought not now to make them 
free. Had such argument been listened to, there would tiot, 
at this moment, be a free nation on the earth; had such rea¬ 
soning been applied to instruction, there woul^l scarcely be 
an enlightened one. At one period or other in the history of 
every nation such objections have been urged. But the en¬ 
joyment of freedom and of knowledge fortunately fit for the 
proper exercise of both. Men do not walk, but by trying to 
walk. A nation, no more than an individual, is to be instructed 
by theory. If the labourer were to be left in ignorance until 
he should become sufficiently enlightened to desire knowledge, 
he would probably die as he had lived, and generations 
would perish like individuals. Pushed to its extreme point, 
it would leave the savage in the forest, and the slave in the 
mine; the man of the nineteenth century would be little better 
than the uncivilised cotemporary of the Egberts and Harolds. 
And if we are not to push it to this extreme, I should like to 
know, at what point are we to stop. Where is the precise • 
boundary between enough and too much ? Is it a matter of 
hours or acres—of this latitude or that—of taxes or govern¬ 
ments? a matter of accident, and not deteriDinable by the 
natural capabilities of the hunlan mind ? It may be difficult, 
indeed, to bring grown-up men to such discipline—their minds 
are often as callous as tlieir hands; but the “ boy, physically^ 
and mentally, is yet tendc-r: and with boys, and not with grown¬ 
up men, has education to do. T.he disqualification asserted, 
is mere assumption. Disqualified for what? It is not pro¬ 
posed to teach the labourer Latin and Grreek. He is not to 
be surfeited with the useless and difficult. Nothing but what 
is easy to any human being, nothing but what is meful to 
every human being, is to be his lesson. He is to be made 
not a bad scholar, but a good labourer. It is surely no great 
task, to do by mle what, one must otherwise do at random ; it 
is no great draw upon mental exertion to learn the simplest 
and most certain processes of practising one’s own trade; of 
giving greater value to one’s own industry; of putting to 
greater profit one’s own' economy. To enable Mm to do 
this, and to do it promptly and well, is the object of intel- 
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lectual training. But intellectual training, though important, 
is not the main object of education. The main object is moral 
training. Is the labourer disqualified, by his position, for this ? 
Is he too stupid to comprehend the distinctions between vice 
and virtue, jhe nature of his private and public duties, the 
importance of exertion, the happiness of good conduct, the re¬ 
spectability of honesty and principle ? If so, why does he go 
to church ? The same obtuseness which disqualifies the boy 
for the school, must equally disqualify the man for the sermon. 
If the daily teacher cannot succeed in inculcating these doc¬ 
trines and enforcing these habits, what ctn be hoped from the 
weekly preacher ? The argument, in consistency, ought to 
abandon him s<irlely to himself. But what would be the result 
of such abandonment ? The mind and mental faculties, from 
want of exercise and nourishment, would fall asleep. Every 
day he would more and more degenerate; more and more 
approximate to the beast; more and more appear disqualified 
by his position for instruction; more and more seem des- 
tinec], in America to the condition of a slave, in Russia to 
that of a serf, in England “ fit only to be trained to labour 
from the very first moment he is able to work.” But from 
what would all this have proceeded ? From any inherent inca¬ 
pacity in the labourer himself? 'No; but from the absurd belief 
that such incapacity originally existed. We first take every pains 
to create the defect, and then complain that it is incurable! * 


• The Deaf and Dumb arc condemned by Aristotle, at a single stroke of tlic 
pen, to irremediahle ignorance ; the Code of Justinian deprived them, as acknow¬ 
ledged and incurable idiotSj of all civil rights. The Abl)6 de I’Epee states, that 
in some countries they are put to death, as monsterSf when three years old. Phi¬ 
losophy itself has'shared in the general error and injustice. Guyot of Groningen, 
Csesar of Leipsic, Condillac, ^c., have denied them most of the intellectual and 
moral faculties. The Abbe dc TEp^e was actually persecuted, on theological 
and political grounds, for having ventured to think otherwise. It was thought 
“ highly injudicious to teach them to aspire** after any thing but eating and drink¬ 
ing. Even the Abb6 Sicard himself asserts, in kis earlier works, that a deaf and 
dumb person is “ a cipher in society, a living automaton,” &c. &c. But of late 
years a wider and juster spirit has prevailed. Their disqualification has not been 
taken for granted; the experiment of education has been tried upon them, and, 
by being educated, they have been discove»ed to be worthy of education* The re¬ 
puted idiot* has< been restored to rationality the cipher found to be of some 
value in society. Contrast with the assertions of preceding writers the favour-* 
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2. They have not siifficient time. — What is the time 
which a child requires for labour, what for instruction ? This 
depends on circumstances. A child, from the age of six to 
ten, cannot be employed on field labour fifteen hours per day. 
His health would suffer, and the work would be ill done. Ju¬ 
dicious arrangement is necessary, not only to eiconomise the 
animal machine, and thus preserve it for future exertion, but 
also for the better management and apportioning of the M^ork 
itself: both are materially served by occasional relaxation. 
The labourer works harder, though for a shorter time; the 
work is better and »more quickly done. But what is to be 
done with these hours of relaxation ? how are they to be em¬ 
ployed ? Why not at school ? But school i§ not relaxation. 
Why not? it depends solely upon the manner of conducting 
the school. Where the school is well conducted, it is, as it ought 
to be, a place of pleasure, and not of pain. But these surplus 
hours, spared from labour, will not be sufficient for instruc¬ 
tion. Why not ? the same principle which regulates the appli¬ 
cation to labour should regulate the application to instruction. 
Two hours per day have been found sufficient, when properly 
employed, in Switzerland. Where is the child who, out of 
fifteen hours per day, has not two hours to spare? But, 
there is a place,” says Mr. Cobbett, “ tb which day la¬ 
bourers would much rather go, after their labour was over, 
than to school, and that is—to bed.” Possibly ; but why go . 
to school at night ? why not go in the morning, or at noon ? 
Their labour, it is alleged, is too valuable for that. • It may 
be valuable; but we return again to the position, that fifteen 
hours’ labour is too much for any child, and there ought al¬ 
ways to be, for the sake both of the labour and labourer, two 
or three hours, out of these fifteen hours, to spare. Were 
every word of the objection just, it is applicable, alter all, to a 


able testimonies, founded on facts, to their intelligence, of M. Bebiaii, tlic col¬ 
league of Sicard, of M. I’iroux, their lecturer at Nar.cy, but especially of the 
enlightened Degerando. Had we remained satisfied with assertions, and left 
them, on Mr. Cobbett’s principle, vthere they were, we should assuredly have 
produced the incJlpacity described ; and then, probably, maintained, tVith Aristotle, 
that it was intrinsic and irremediable* 
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certain period only of the week and year. Can they work on 
Sunday ? Can they always work in winter ? What is the 
valKe of their labour then ? In that blank season of the year, 
hours and days are passed away, in idleness, by the fireside. 
Why not give these hours, or a portion of these hours, to in¬ 
struction ? Why not give sufficient instruction to enable them 
to spend them to some good purpose, to put them out to pro¬ 
fitable use ? Why not balance the summer against the winter, 
the season of labour against that of rest? This has been done 
in Scotland and in Switzerland, The Scotch and Swiss are 
as industrious and as prudent as the English. They do not 
complain of want of time tor instruction. They make it. 
Their fields flourish, though their children go to school. 

3. They have no use for instruction. —This depends upon 
the nature of the instruction. If it be not calculated to 
improve the condition to which society destines them, if it 
be inapplicable to their every day wants, if it does not give 
them greater skill and steadiness in the management of their 
domestic concerns, if it does not better qualify them for the 
discharge of their private and public duties, if it does not in¬ 
fuse a more enlightened and active spirit of religion and mo¬ 
rality, if it does not develope usefully their understanding and 
their-feelings; in fine, if it be an education totally unfit for the 
people, it may certainly be admitted, that of such education 
the people can have no earthly use. But such, surely, is not 
our education. The very first essential of the education for 
which we are contending is not its extent, nor its elevation, 
nor the number of things learned, nor their seeming import¬ 
ance, nor their facility, — though all this be worth attending to, 
—but, above all things, and in all things, its applicability. Let 
the peasant have the peasant’s education; and the gentleman 
the gentleman’s: that is, in plain phrase, an education which 
will teach each to do better "what they otherwise may do ill, 
or, at least, what they cannot do so well without, as with it. 
To say that such an education is of no use” is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. Whether such an educatiqn can he given^ is 
another question. Those who maintain that it cannot, reason 
from the .single fact of English education. Doubtless, if we 
were to be confined to such evidence, and that English edu- 
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cation were unimprovable, such conclusion would be just. But 
is this a fair mode of reasoning? May not this apparent im¬ 
practicability arise, not from the nature of education itiielf, 
but from our want of knowledge, our want of means, our want 
of exertion in conducting education? Have Vje examined 
what other countries have done? have we ascertained how 
other countries have succeeded ? Is there any reason why 
we should not succeed also? Their habits are not ours. 
True; but it has not been shown that the difference between 
us is so radical as to preclude us from applying, to the instruc¬ 
tion of our Ittboure^is, expedients which liave been applied 
with such admirable results to tlieirs? Until such assertion 
can satisfactorily be maintained, we are not entitled to assume 
that education is ‘‘of no use” to the people. 

But, even were these results less conspicuous, we should 
pause before we doom so large a portion of our species to so 
great a privation as that of moral and mental light! The 
People, even in the rudest societies, are surely something more 
than a mere animated piece of mechanism. They are some¬ 
thing more than a mere flesh and blood machinery, for the 
purpose of elaborating so much surplus gratification for the 
exorbitant desires of the few. Are they, then^ to be limited 
irredeemably and exclusively to mere bodili/ operations ? Is 
the spirit to be starved in the midst of matter and material 
processes? Is the Manimonite philosophy of the age to allow, 
them no place at the intellectual banquet ? Why debar that 
immortal nature, which they possess in common -with the 
proudest in the land, from its natural pasture ? why incapa¬ 
citate the peasant from filling up, with mental pleasures, the 
interval, at least, of his bodily exertions? If such be the in¬ 
heritance to which they are inevitably doomed. Heaven has 
given its glorious liglit to few. But surely this is a strange 
blasphemy! God is the Fathfer of all his creatures: the 
Giver of good gifts has given nothing in vain. 

As long, then, as education can give pleasure, without 
injury to the individual or to the public,—as long as it inno¬ 
cently enhances enjoyment, or diminishes pain, it is not a 
matter of indifference; it is a substaniial bennfit-^-it is of 
use. l^lie pains of the labouring classes are already too 
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many, their compensations too few, to justify the slightest 
unnecessary interference with so scanty a stock of happiness. 
Streng, indeed, must be the case, imminent the danger, 
evident the injury, which can thus authorise us to take up 
the square and balance. Is this the case with Education? 
Do these evils and dangers march in its train ? * 

4. Education is of injury to the Lmer orders, — It distracts 
the labourer, it is alleged, from his manual pursuits — it 
gives him a distaste for labour, a presumptuous opinion of 
his acquirements, an erroneous estimate of his power, and 
of society — it renders him discontentediwith his condition— 
indolent, envious, reckless, vicious. Were such the results of 
Education^ little* doubt could be entertained of its pernicious 
and perilous tendency. But are they not rather the I'esults 
of its abuses or defects ? Do they even exist ? If they do, 
may they not arise from sources totally different from those 
stated. Is it just, until these points be ascertained, to sit 
down, and, with our arms crossed as if each had been fully 
proved, to anathematise Education ? 

We fall into this mistake from obvious causes. Wc have 
but one measure. We take English education as the only 
type of all eduf ation. Because a very bad and limited system 
has turned out‘a bad batch of pupils, we decide that all 
systems, for all time to come, must necessarily do the same. 
English education, in most instances, gives reading and writ¬ 
ing— a smattering of ciphering — arjargon of the catechism 
— a spouting by rote of the Scriptures. Here is no apylica- 
hility^ no labour teaching, no practical knowledge, no prac¬ 
tised piety, nothing fitted to the real wants, habits, and 
prospects of jLhe labourer. He gets nothing but an instru¬ 
ment of knowledge. He may use it, or misuse it, as he 

* These are mere worldly reasons*, urged because they arc those which are 
most listened to, and often conclusive when all higher considerations fiiil. But a 
stronger motive than any here stated, will weigh,with the Christian philosopher. 
Men are responsible beings, intrusted with faculties for th.c better performance 
of earthly duty, and the attainment of eternal reward. This is their destiny; we 
have no right to stand in its way. It is a crime to neglect or repress these 
faculties. The steward, who buried his talent, was exposed to the rebuke of his 
heavenly Mftster, Can wc compel, without gbilt, in others, what it is criminal 
to permit in ourselves ? 
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thinks fit. It is a gun in the hands of a boy. No means are 
given to direct its use, no pains taken to insure that he shall use 
it well. Is it singular, that, without this direction, he should 
use it ill ? Is it singular, that the had use of knowledge 
should produce bad results ? When a good system of educa¬ 
tion shall produce the same, then, but not till thin, we may • 
rail against the evil effects of Education. 

The fact is, all these evils arise, as has been already said, 
not from the gift, but from its privation ; not from its qualities, 
but from deficiency in these qualities. Why does the labourer 
form an erroneous est^imate of himself, and of society ? Not 
because he knows somethmg of either, but because he does 
not know enough; not because he has been,educated, but 
because he has not been properly educated. So it is in every 
other walk of study and life. The young metaphysician dis¬ 
sertates on free-will and causation, the young mathematician 
on axioms and no axioms, the theologian on justification 
and election, with no less ignorance and presumption than 
the labourer on the tyranny of capitalists, the injustice of 
machinery, and the god-like voice” of the people.* *To 
bring down this presumption to its proper level, there is but 
one expedient; confront it with true knowledge : humble, not 
by censuring for what has been learnt, but by insisting on 
the necessity of learning more. Nor is this the only ground 
of vanity. The educatibn given is not only imperfect^ but is 
given to Now, it is,not so much the acquisition, as the 

distinction which the acquisition confers, of which men are 
vain. No gentleman now boasts of his knowledge of reading 
and writing, of his knowledge of French, &c.; yet time was, 
when even these acquirements were sufficient to confer dis¬ 
tinction upon a gentleman. It would have been rather ab¬ 
surd to have attempted putting down this ‘‘ presumption ” by 

» 

* “ Are they dustmen?” asked Mr. Dyer, in determining a police complaint 
against some interlopers who had been carrying off ashes from a house in^ 
St. James’s Square. 

“ They dustmen?” answered the “ rigglar,”*with a look of huge disdain. 

“ No, they arn’t; they’re only bricklayers ! ” 

This is only another version of the “ p 5 esumption” of Schiller’s philosopher: — 

“ dfer kleine grosse Mann 
Ilans Metaphysikus.” 
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prohibiting reading and writing, &c.: a much surer method 
was adopted, or rather forced itself into adoption; reading 
and writing gradually became general, — no one was vain of 
what every, one could do. Now, there is no reason that what 
is true of reading and writing, and French, should not also 
be true of iny other mental acquirement; or, that what has 
succeeded in the instance of the gentleman should not equally 
succeed in the instance of the labourer. Pedantry, or self- 
conceit, is, after all, the child, not of kno^ledge^ but of fg- 
7iorance : to play it off with any degree of success, there must 
be a foil, there must be ignorance beside it. < It is precisely 
for this reason that it is most observable in societies, and 
individuals, paj^sing from a state of ignorance to one of know¬ 
ledge — there are few at first instructed, the great mass is 
still untaught; the few take advantage of their position, and 
the more, perhaps, because it is transitory, and lord it over 
the many. But these evils, which arise out of the very nature 
of a transition state, and, of course, pass with it, are not to 
be confounded with the effects of a permanent principle. 
They have far more to do with the state which they are 
leavings than the state to which they are hastening: much 
the wiser mode to terminate them would be, not to go hack^ 
but to go through* It was an error of this kind which dictated 
the sumptuary laws of the little Italian republics. The po¬ 
litical economists of those days shuddered at the presumption, 
the insubordination, the total dis^solution of social order, 
which was to ensue from the portentous introduction, amongst 
their people, “ of silks, purple, and fine linen.” They, too, 
had recourse to prohibitions, restrictions,discouragements; all, 
doubtless, iq the spirit of true patriotism and profound poli¬ 
tical wisdom. A wiser spirit, and a surer, than their states¬ 
manship could boast of, protected them against their own 
folly, Man, and his wants, prevailed against their statute 
book. Silks and fine linen, in the face of the law, grew 
general. Presumption ceased with use ; and what the law itself 
could never effect was effected by its violation. So is it 
with Education. Create prohibitions, and you create distinc¬ 
tions, and v^ith distinctions presumption. Yop produce the 
very evil you wish to suppress, or you produce nothing—‘ 
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your laws are either bad, or ineffectual. The wiser course 
would be, to consult first with human nature, and then to 
legislate under her inspiration and inspection. Make Educa¬ 
tion as universal as the light, as necessary as the air; make it 
the common enjoyment of every human being; and we shall 
then hear nothing of “ distinction.** Let there iJo no privi¬ 
leges, and there will be no presumption. 

If all labourers be instructed, the labourer will cease to be 
presumptuous. If the labourer be not presumptuous, he will 
soon cease to be discontenlecV^ * Continue to raise the 
other classes in proportion as you raise his, and you wdll 
keep all society in its original relative position. The whole 
shell will swell out simultaneously. There will be no jagged 
prominences. No one body will be elevated into an unjust 
pre-eminence over others; but the entire mind, character, 
resources, of the country will be enlarged. The labourer will 
see others before him still, higher places filled, competition 
as active as ever, competitors as superior to their prede¬ 
cessors as he is to his. If a momentary vanity should urge 
him to aim at situations beyond his powers, experience will 
soon correct the illusion. Where this experience is general, 
it is just as probable that tjie merchant, who has passed 
through an university, will thrpw by his ledget in disgust, 
because he cannot be a peer, as that the labourer and oper¬ 
ative, who have passed through the ‘‘town** or “country** 
school, will infallibly strike, because they cannot attain the 
station of a merchant, if Education has any thing to do 
with the opinions or conduct of either, it is only on the side 
of good; but the fact is, necessity, iron necessity, is the great 
reconciler in the matter. The tide, which the sudden force 
of Education carries towards certain professions, will, at first, 
flow rapidly; but as soon as these professions shall be fully 


• ** Several of tlicin (the Drahniins), it is true, lamented,” says M. Jncque> 
raont, « that tlie treasures of knowledge only rendered them more miserable, by 
isolating them from the rest of the nation, by givtng them notions and desires of 
happiness under forms forbidden by the laws of caste,” &c .—Letters from India, 
I>cltcrto M, V, de Traiym A similar feeling is to he found amongst the few in¬ 
structed men to be pet with in thc\ East. How is this lo be repedied ? By 
restricting, or by extending, education? 

VOL. I. 
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supplied, it will gradually return to its accustomed bed, and 
society be again restored to its equilibrium. Neither is there 
any thing in the condition of the labourer, more taxing to 
human exertion, more detracting from honorable self-respect, 
than any other occupation; on the contrary, agriculture, if 
we reason ftom realities, and not prejudices, is the truly noble 
occupation of life. The labourer finds in his habits another 
principle of adhesion: the impulsion which could dislocate 
such a class must uproot the whole of his nature, cut off all 
associations, break down existing connections, and produce a 
revolution in comparison to which changes of constitutions, 
and cashiering of sovereigns, are mere trifles. 

But does this discontent really exist? or is it caused 
by Education*? Where is it to be seen? In the agri¬ 
cultural districts? in the manufacturing? in the rick-burn¬ 
ings? in the strikes? All these results proceeded from 
causes which had no connection with Education. It was a 
question of eating and drinking, wages or no wages, living 
or starvation. The steam-engine, not the press, was the 
great agitator.*' Such, too, as they were, they are gra¬ 
dually passing away. Machinery has not been put down; 
universal future interests have not been sacrificed to such only 
as Were local'and transitory. The very sufferers themselves 
are beginning to see the advantages resulting from their suf¬ 
ferings, and have already received for them, in many instances, 
compensation. The workmen at Paisley and Glasgow have 
shown how much can be endured, and how* well. What 
other community ever exhibited such temper and patience, 
and under such trying circumstances ?f Where is this feel¬ 
ing generally more striking than in those very towns where 
Education has most advanced ? A century ago, such causes 

• How few of those engaged in these agrarian disturbances could read and 
write! See Reports of various trials, at the period. How few concerned in 
the Union strikes could do much more! The Press throughout, instead of excit* 
ting or supporting, opposed these movements. ’ 

I Mr. Maxwell gave the following details, in the House of Commons, June 
11. 1834, of the sufferings at Glasgow; — 

A man, with a wife and five children, works as a w^ver, and is assisted at 
the loom by bis two sons. * ^ 

ITie united Warnings amount to 9s. per week. 

. The deductions are as follow, during the same period: — 
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would have produced very different results. A famine then 
generally ended in riots and insurrections. It now terminates 
in meetings and subscriptions. For the Lord George Gordon 
tumults, we have a peaceable procession through the metro¬ 
polis. Disorder has diminished with ignorance, bigotry with 
communication. There may be less dead quiet, L?ut there are 
fewer occasional revolts; less of lethargy, but less also of 
fever. Were the pressure of other causes removed, we should 
hear nothing of the irritating tendency of Education. If 
these causes act on Education, as they do upon every other 
circumstance of our social condition, the fault is not in the 
object acted upon, but in the agents. We forget what is their 
effect on ignorance. Would an ignorant population be more 
patient under such trials, than an enlightened one? Look to 
Lyons and Marseilles. 

But if the tendency of popular instruction, it may pertinently 
be asked, be to disturb, and excite the people, why allow their 
children to read the Gospel? Of all instruction, the Gospel, 
under certain points of view, is the most likely to render them 
discontented with their situation. In no one book is the* ori¬ 
ginal equality of man more strongly inculcated, contempt for 
the rich more prominently put forward, feelings leading to 
the most extended republicanism every where»n^ore discover¬ 
able. The powers of this world” are as dross before the 
“ children of light: ” it is to the despised of the earth, to 
the poor in spirit,” to fishermen,” to “ publicans,” and not 
to the Prince, nor to the iligh Priest, nor to the Doctor of the 
law, that the secrets of the kingdom of God are confided. The 
very essence of early Christian government, in conformity 
with the Gospel spirit, was ‘‘equality, and fraternity:” the 
first professors formed, in the heart of a gigantic'despotism, a 

5 . d* 

For wear and material, and rent for^ihop for three looms 3 0 

For fire for house and sliop - - - 1 0 

For house rent for one apartment - - - 1 0 

For oil for house and shop - ^ - - 1 0 

For starching, twisting, and carriage - - 1 0 

7 0 

leaving only two shillings to feed and clothe seven human beings for seven days! 

c c 2 
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free, if not an independent, state. Various sectaries, acting 
both on the doctrine and example, with too little reference 
to the inevitable changes of time and place, attempted, in after 
times, to force into civil government the same principles. We 
know the results. The history of the Anabaptists and Inde¬ 
pendents shfew, at every page, to what disorganising conse¬ 
quences even ‘‘ Gospel enlightenment,’^ without proper safe¬ 
guards, may lead. But do we therefore prohibit the Gospel? 
Do we fear to place it in the hand of our peasantry ? As¬ 
suredly not. There are doctrtnes in the same sacred pages, 
which constitute these very safeguards. If the Gospel be 
read as it ought to be, with due attention to these, danger 
need not be apprehended. True it is, that the peasant can 
scarcely guide \hat attention himself; but there are others 
who can. We therefore call them in to assist him: but this 
assistance once given, we are no longer doubtful of the results. 
Here is instruction, here is enlightenment, from which we 
expect the most salutary fruits. Why, then, do we shrink 
from Education? What is it, but another modification of 
the Same process? If, with a judicious instructor. Gospel 
teaching does not infuse dissatisfaction, why, with similar pre¬ 
cautions, should any other branch of education ? 

That idleness should follow from xliscontent, is quite 
natural; that increase of crime should follow from both, is 
not less so; but that both necessarily proceed from, or are 
unchecked by. Education, is an assumption absolutely gra¬ 
tuitous. If the positions in the preceding pages be just, it 
will be difficult to show any connection between education 
and vice,—certainly none between good education and vice. 
It is just as impossible it should exist, as between true religion 
and vice. It may be true, indeed, that neither interpose as 
strong barriers as could be desired; but, because they do 
not effect as much as we, desire, it is no proof that they effect 
nothing. The fair way to judge both would be, to see what 
the same nation, religious and irreligious, educated and un-* 
educated, but in other respects as nearly as possible under 
the same circumstances, would produce;—I say, under the 
same circumstances, because, reasoning of their operation un¬ 
der differenl is reasoning of different operations.* This would, 
at once, enable us to ascertain what really proceeded from 
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education and what did not: it would point out what other 
producing causes intervened, the amount and extent of their 
several actions, and to which the aggregate effect was mainly 
to be set down. Until this can be done, we have scai^cely a 
right to take a general vague fact, concomitant with, or exist¬ 
ing, perhaps, in despite of, Education, as the cohsequence of 
Education. It would be just as reasonable to suppose, in an 
algebraic equation, that a quantity, absorbed by a greater, was 
the chief producing cause of a result: yet, in the practical part 
of the work, we shall see how frequently this has been done. 
The presumed augnyentation of crime in England has been 
held forth as a direct argument, riot only against Education in 
England, not only against education as it ijow exists, but 
against education elsewhere, against education generally, 
wherever, and whenever applied to the People. On inquiring 
more minutely and more extensively, we shall be led to very 
different conclusions. Not only have erroneous deductions 
from facts been hazarded, but the facts themselves been mis¬ 
stated. Were both otherwise, it would still be difficult to 
deny that Education, though inefficient, had not exercised a 
considerable resistance. This resistance is so much detracted 
from the force of vice; its diminution, or removal, would be 
so much added. If the resistance be not commensurate to 
what it has to resist, the fault is aurs^ and not that of our in’- 
sinmenU By many of our habits and institutions we add new 
energies to vice, but abstain, at the same time, from propor¬ 
tionally strengthening and improving Education.* , 


* The more we reflect on the nature of Education and Crime, the more wc shall 
be convinced that there is no true eradicator of crime, but Education, Severe 
penal codes, active police, poor laws on the most liberal scale, are all substitutes 
and palliatives. The eye of the ruler is not all-seeing : the most active executive 
cannot be at all times, and in all places, with its people, To check crime, we 
must check the disposition to crime : to preVent act, we must generate an omni¬ 
present control over thought, set up the man in watch over himself, and mak6 
conscience the universal keeper.* * 

This is not attainable by mere Punishments Ffom the extreme difficulty of 
graduating and applying ^t (its intensity depending as much on the individual as 
on the punishment itself); from the uncertainty of its application even when well 
graduated (the innocent sufTering^for the guilty, and thus inflicting n double in^* 
jury on soefety) j 'from its inefficiency in attacking innumerable forms of ViC'e 
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To him who admits the preceding positions, it will scarcely 
be necessary to proceed farther. If the education of the 


(wliich cannot, lit is true, without producing still greater injury, be subjected to 
legislation, but which are not less amongst the most active principles of depravity 
and disorder);—Punishment, even in its most preventive form, has not yet mate¬ 
rially reduced, and it is very doubtful whether it ever will reduce, the large sum 
of moral evil under which society groans. In its piescnt state, it is infected with 
abuses, which render it quite as mucli the teacher of new vices to the young, as the 
reformer of old vices in the old. Vigilant police affects more the preventive 
and precautionary character; but it is still, at besH much riiore the application 
of a physical than of moral power, aud demands sacrifices much too large for any 
blessing. It interferes with the rights and comforts of the well conducted, on the 
plea of defence agamst the aggressions of the bad. The “ home inspectorship” 
of Russia and Austria poisons what constitutes the very happiness of home life; 
it proposes to secure, by constantly attacking, domestic freedom. Poor laws, 
under their double aspect of provision for the permanently disabled, and employ¬ 
ment for the able bodied, though not only a preventive but curative discipline, 
and so far preferable to either of the preceding, depend, for their good and evil in 
execution, not merely on the administration, but on the manner in which the po¬ 
pulation to which they arc administered are prepared. In the case of England, 
wherd the preparation was bad, they were not only rendered evil, but the evil 
rendered so great, as to throw serious obstacles in the way of all better discipline. 
The fact is, we commit two radical mistakes; we allow nothing for the influence 
of mental habits on crime, or of education 'on mental habits. Crime is not abrupt 
impulse, nor inexplitable instinct. Ii\ some rare cases, it may be organisation; 
but in the vast majority of instances it is the exhibition, in act, of long indulged 
desires, settled by indulgence into passions. Where organisation is the cause of 
crime, punishment, of course, is cruel and absurd: to punish a lunatic, is a sort 
of lunacy itself; it is raging against an irrespqnsible agent. Many of the most 
marked atrocities of all times may rank in this category. Crime, in such cases, 
is disease; a Monomania which the hand of justice is called on, not to chastise, 
but to cure. The works of Pinel, Georget, De la Broussais, Spurzheim, on the 
Continent; at home, those of Conolly, Barrow, Combe; have placed this matter 
beyond doubt. But if the Penal law be ineffectual, not so is Education. If the 
monomaniac is not to be punished, it does not follow that the monomania may not, 
by timely and proper attention, be mitigated or prevented. Much of this seeming 
organisation is of gradual growth. It lies for a long time in germ. In the child 
it is a predisposition. A “ folie raisftnnante,” as Pinel calls it, if unchecked, will 
soon run into an “ irresponsible mania.” No one, as Locke observes, is altogether 
pxempt from such tendencies. The influence'of circumstance and things, in 
calling them thus into action, is immense. Imitation alone, on some natures, is 
sufficient: on what other grounds can we account for, the periodical visitations 
of the Suicidal Monomania, such as occurred at Lyons, Versailles in 1793iat 
Rouen in 1806, at Paris in 1816, &c. &c<? At its height it ma^ appear uncontrol¬ 
lable, but in itslommcnccment it may be managed as easily as most other diseases. 
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labourer be of no injury to the labourer himself, it can surely 
be of none to the other orders. It is on this, indeed, that 


Cases far more decidedly organic have yielded to skill, time, and perseverance. 
Hysteria and Epilepsy have their beginnings; whether they cease or increase, de¬ 
pends upon treatment. Thus all, or nearly all, may be reduced to formation; 
crime is chiefly the result of previous training. What that training may be, is 
in our hands. Education can wield mental habits as it pleases. A greater 
proof cannot be given, than the very objection urged against it; than the present 
state of England itself. Crime, it is stated, has not materially decreased; juve¬ 
nile crime is now more than ever notorious. The innumerable instances of 
thieving, shoplifting, profli^cy, drunkenness, amongst children of from three to 
ten years old, given by Wilderspin and others, leave little doubt upon the subject. 
All this co-exists with Education, but an education which touches them not, an 
education which passes them by. Their education is of a different complexion. 
Bad instruction at home, bad examples of bad parents, or of bad managers for bad 
parents, wicked associates of all ages, and in all crimes, abroad, — these are their 
teachers. Where such is the preparation, all other education usually comes 
too late. It does not take up the child of nature, but the child of man—diseased 
in heart and head. The evils, which arc sure to follow, are set down to Edu¬ 
cation, and not to that which prevents Education from working. The stream 
must be taken higher up. It is much easier to guard, than to rescue. It is some 
consolation to find that this can be done: that if these young spirits are so lasy to 
be perverted, they are not less easy to be protected from perversion. Infant 
schools have produced, and are producing, not miracles, but the natural results of 
good means. In the establishments^ Mr. Wilderspin there is an almost total 
exemption from the very vices which have just been describAl. Crimes against the 
person gradually diminish with the advance of civilisation : Crimes against property 
are often found, comparatively, to increase. This is supposed inevitable. The sup¬ 
position is hasty. There is no reason why one class of vices should not be re¬ 
pressed, as well as another. In Mr. Wilderspiii’s schools, dishonesty and falsehood 
arc quite as rare as violence and inhumanity: the out-door education is iully 
overcome. Nor is its influence limited to the rising generation. The child re¬ 
forms the parent. Instances the most striking of this salutary power may be 
found in the Iteimrt of the Edinburgh Infant School Society, T8th of May, 1832, 
and especially in the Appendix which accompanies it; in WUderspin's Infant System, 
pp. 129—140. 2^41—2^17., &c. &c. Thus do these institutions almost realise the 

anticipation of Fichte (Rcdtr/i an die Deutsche Nation, p. 489.), and well deserve 
the fervent eulogium of Schwartz. « Ja, es ist hier ein Tempel, wo man mit den 
Kindern Gottes Nahe fiihlt. —Wo einmal cine solchc Anstalt eingerichtet ist, so 
ist sie zuglcich cine hohe Schule fiir die Erwachseiien, & fur die gauze Stadt. 
Die Schulen, p. 3. (Leipsig, 1852.) • 

But early education will prove inadequate?, without early occupation* The 
idleness which often suezeeds application, on leaving school, is of all others the 
most dangerous. Evil society is always ready to seize upon the idler. Tlie in¬ 
dulgence of a few weeks scatters the 'discipline of years. The^state should not 
quit its guardianship at this most critical period. It should, on mere policy and 

c c 4? 
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the anti-educationists build their chief objection. But they 
argue in a vicious circle. They first contend that because it 


economy 1 continue its education. A part of this is useful employment. It 
should protect society against idle children, if it does not wish to have to contend 
against reckless Jind desperate men. 

If Infant schools and constant occupation be good preventives of crime, 
Reform schools on a good system are not less excellent, both as preventives and 
correctives. The impression which the company of adult criminals produces, even 
upon adults, is most powerful; what must it then be upon an age in which the 
propensity to imitation is tenfold stronger ? A better classification in prisons in 
some degree remedies this, but it can scarcely ever be so precise as to secure 
against all its evils. A boy may be a man in erkne, though a child in years. 
Here age, and even delinquency, iftFord insufficient data for separation. We 
want something more. The principle upon which prisons are chiefly permissible, 
is their power of Ajclaiming. If they do not reform, they do little. For this, 
the first indications of vice should be attacked, and not allowed to consolidate, 
by repetition, into character. The true remedy, therefore, is not so much chas> 
tisement, as habits. But habits are the work of training. If, tlien, they have 
been neglected, they must be formed; if lost, they must be renewed. This is to 
be attained by the establishment of ** Reform houses,*’ forming the connecting link 
between Schools and Prisons. 

The outcry against Education should, then, be directed against its defects. If 
it hasMOt yet very sensibly diminished crime in this country, it is because it is not the 
kind of education which is calculated to diminish it. After having made, by this 
legal enactment, education universal,** says Dr. Julius, in a letter to the Author, 
“ Prussia has found that instruction alonh xvoidd not do, but was calculated to 
place sometimes eVew weapons in the hapds of a blind man, if the means of culti¬ 
vating the higher and more elevated faculties were not opened to the pupil. 
This has been happily performed by placing on a religious and moral found¬ 
ation every thing that is taught in the school; by imparting to the young teachers, 
brought up in seminaries, an enthusiastic (notfanatic) feeling for their holy vo¬ 
cation, which makes them true missionaries of Faith and Virtue, &c. The facts 
which correspond to these positions are to be found in the diminution o/* crimes 
committed by children in Prussia; and in the foundation of numerous Houses of 
Reform for Juvenile delinquents in that country, in Wilrtcmberg, and throughout 
the whole of Germany.” These statements are further proved by ofBcial docu¬ 
ments in the tw'o* works of Dr. Julius, his Jahrbuchen' dcs Straf-und^Jfesserungs- 
Anstalien, 10 vols. Berlin, 1829 —1833, i. e. o. Journal for Prisons, Popular 
Education, Pauperism, and Charitable Institutions,'* and his “ Lessons on Prisons,** 
translated into French by Lagarmittb, 2 vols. Paris, 1831. How easily similar 
means may be adapted to our state of society, and with results equally beneficial/ 
^ay be collected from the Atnerican Reports, Bihctons Prison Discipline, pp. 126 
—152., and oilier more recent >^orks.' Were these partial experiments rendered 
general; were Infant schools. Labour Asylums, and Refqrm schools, made an inte¬ 
gral part of w’hatever system of National Education might be adopted, we should 
soon hear little of the progress of natiolial crime. How this may be effected, 
under proper niknagement, and a better general administrative system of Police 
and Charity, as well as Education; will be shown in the sequel. 
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is injurious to the other ordersj it must be injurious to the 
labourer i and then^ because it is of injui’y to the labourer^ it 
must be of injury to the other orders. 

5. It is of injury to the other The whole frame of 

English society, it is argued, is screwed up to the last turn 
of the wheel. The least dislocation of the orders will pro¬ 
duce inevitable ruin. A certain conscription of human sinew, 
a certain expenditure of human soul, is essential, not merely 
to our greatness, but to our very existence. It is perilous 
in the extreme to allow these beings, from whose waste we 
derive life, into the secret of their strength. Education does 
this, and disturbs Ae entire machinery. The ploughman 
climbs up into the place of the operative, the operative of 
the gentleman; wheel is locked in wheel — cog jars with 
cog — every motion produces new impediments —till at last 
we feel, in the very next round, there must be a general 
crash. Such is the effect of so suddenly introducing a new 
force, with whose power we are yet but partially acquainted. 
But the whole of this reasoning turns on the most unsatis¬ 
factory data. Education is not thus ahmpt in its effects: an 
educated people does not start up in a night. The progress 
of Education is one continuous stream, at times rapid, at 
others slow, but never torrent-like. The ^generations are 
gradually linked, and though you perceive the changes by 
comparing the extremities, not so by comparing any one link 
with that immediately preceding, or succeeding, it. Like all 
other gradual changes, it adapts, or is adapted to, the cir¬ 
cumstances around it. It wears itself a passage; itiinds itself 
a bed: the thin threads of the mountain rivulet, ‘‘those saws 
of nature,” cut down into form the eternal granite Alps. Here 
is no dislocation. The argument, if good for* any thing, is 
reducible to the anti-machinery, or anti-steam, objection. In 
its simplest expression, it is anti-Reform. No operation of 
Education has acted with greater energy and abruptness, than 
these mechanical contrivances. But has society suffered ip 
conseqiXence ? Sufferers, of course,»there have been, amongst 
those engaged in the old system, and unwilling or unable to 
advance to the new : but society has not suffered. To such 
transitions alfcommunitie's not only are exposed,* but, in one 
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way or the other, are never exempt from them. Sometimes 
it is a mechanical, sometimes a political, sometimes a religious 
phasis through which they pass. They moult their old plumes 
but to receive plumage brighter and stronger: they are sick 
during the season, but from the sickness they spring forth 
with renewed health. England can no more exempt herself 
from such alterations, than any individual Englishman. The 
nations who surround her, leave her, in these matters, no 
choice. To secure her against such contact, a deep sea of 
hatred and ignorance must flow between. There should be a 
prohibitory tariff* of all communion; no press^ no shipping, 
no bridge, mental or mechanical, by which one mass of men 
might parley with another. But even the obdurate ignorance 
of Spain could! hardly achieve this. The whisper, if not the 
shout, of change would still be heard; the improvements of 
other nations would be smuggled: under all restrictions, a 
secret cipher correspondence with foreign mind would be kept 
up. Nor are these restrictions merely nugatory — they are 
perilous. What under a free intercourse would be merely 
agitation, under such restraints becomes conspiracy. The 
knowledge so had, like all stolen knowledge, is garbled : the 
truth is mixed up with error;, there are no means or op¬ 
portunities of correction. It^is alloyed with presumption, 
jealousy, intolerance. If, sooner or later, it breaks forth, all 
these evils break forth with it. To prevent this, there is but 
one expedient. Give what otherwise will be taken. By giving, 
you acquire the means and right of purifying, regulating, and 
directing: you become the master of the new power, instead 
of the new power becoming yours. 

The progress of popular Education is not abrupt, neither 
are the effects of its progress injurious to the other orders. 
Necessity, as we have seen, on one side, and the natural 
tendencies of knowledge itself on the other, guard against 
these consequences. A class of labourers, or operatives, like 
a single labourer and operative, as sbon as they find out that 
all the world read and wrKe, and that men must do something 
beside reading and writing to earn their livelihood, will feel 
little inclination to sacrifice tlieir livelihood to reading and 
writing. A'‘ workman is not less inclined to manage a steam- 
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engine, nor a farmer to conduct the succession of his crops, 
because he knows something of the prmciple upon which he 
practises* On the contrary, the conversion of a mechanical 
into a rational agent greatly lightens even the mechanical k- 
bour. But the great fallacy of all this is, that there is no fair 
consideration of the *whole question. The accounts are not. 
balanced, there is no per contra, not a word of the evils of 
ignorance^ as a set-off against the evils of knovoledge* It is 
taken for granted, that an ignorant population must neces¬ 
sarily be a submissive one; that stupidity and moral order go 
hand in hand. Th^ whole experience of history protests 
against this monstrous assertion; but were it as true as it is 
false, dearly indeed would such brute submission be purchased. 
What would become of all the arts of life ? Who would most 
suffer by their diminution, or restriction ? Is the Upper class 
less interested in their preservation and advancement than the 
Lower ? Assuredly not; and yet we attempt to reconcile this 
undoubted fact with our hostility to popular instruction. Do 
we not know, that the wider and more numerous the chances 
of improvement, the greater likelihood of improvement itself; 
and that every restriction upon moral or mental culture is a 
direct restriction of these chances?’*^ We cannot tell, h 

* It is almost superfluous, I should hope, to insist on the constantly increasing 
Importance of the general cultivation of the sciences, even to the lowest classes in 
the community. Remote as the first closet suggestions of a discovery may 
appear from the purposes of oUr daily existence, the application is no sooner 
made, than an immediate impression is visible through the entire range of 
society. New exhibitions and applications of the powers and materials of nature 
to our physical as well as intellectual wants, new scope for the operation of 
capital, new means for* the acquisition of wealth, new manufactures, in fine, 
in their thousand complicated forms and results, immediately open to our in¬ 
dustry. Not to speak of the consequences of the new and extended employment 
of steam, which have already added so immensely, by the (Economy 5f time and 
labour, to the productive forces of the country (^Babbage, Fxonomy Manu- 
faclureSf s. 334.; Duping Forces, Produclives de la France}, we can scarcely yet 
calculate what may be the consequences to the community of many minor, 
but still important, discoveries. Faraday’s correction of the Stria? in optical 
glasses, Barlow’s Correcting Plate, neutralising the errors of the magnet, mate¬ 
rially add to the precisioil and safety of navigation, and to the accuracy of all kinds 
of nautical and astronomical observations. The substitution of iron for stone in 
building, and the* application of*its tenacity on a large scale,— ay application 
now extending in bridges even to stone construction,—gradually tend to 
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priori,” who are to be the luminaries or the blockheads, any 
more than we can tell who are to be the future benefactors 
or criminals, of the country. We are not justified in dooming, 
beforehand^ any individual, much less any class, to inevitable 
ignorance. We know not where the future Watts, and New'- 
tons, and Miltons of the country may lurk. We ought to 
give every opportunity for their manifestation. How is this 
practical without univa'sal Education ? ^ 


produce the most striking changes in architecture. •Even in* literature the re¬ 
flection of its light is perceptible. We owe to the scientijic processes, with which 
Dr. Young’s mind was stored, the most remarkable literary discovery of modern 
time, the interpretafion of the Hieroglyphic language of Egypt. Geology is yet 
in its infancy; but the very controversy going on at present, between the advocates 
of the Lyell and Conybeare theories, from the variety of facts which it is likely 
to elicit in its progress, may doubtless lead to the most practical benefits. I 
have said, the commonest walks of life are affected. How many lives might 
have been saved by the most trifling knowledge of Chemistry ! How often do we 
hear of labourers and servants perishing by suffocation from charcoal, and the de¬ 
scending into confined wells and pits ? How many, from mistaking for Epsom 
salts, bxalic acid, and not being acquainted with the antidote which chalk or 
whiting fbrnishes, by converting the poison into the oxalate of lime ? How 
many might, with a competent knowledge of Geology, have avoided the enormous 
expenses incidental to a fruitless search after coal in strata where it could never 
have been found, sUth as the experiments in the Kimmeridge clay formation at 
Dorton Camp, at Sunning Well, Bagley Wood, &c. ?— SeeThe UtiliLy of the Know 
ledge of Nature considered} with reference to the General Education of Youth. By 
E. W. Brayleyt Professor at Bruce Castle School. The injury done to the Hartz 
forest, and to the elms in St. James’s Park and Hyde Park, in 1824, might 
have been prevented by an earlier knowledge of the desolating powers of the 
“ Bostrichus Typographus” and the “ Hylcsinus Destructor.” Even at this 
moment, we have to lament the consequences of confounding, in the construc¬ 
tion of our navy, the Quercus sessiliflora, liable to the dry rot, with the Quercus 
Babur of Linnaeus, the true naval oak—a distinction,” observes a writer in the 
Quarterly Review, << not even suspected at our Dock-yards.” Instances might 
be multiplied ad infinitum} equally illustrative. If the sciences be thus univer¬ 
sally useful, why should a single individual in the country be defrauded of his 
right to share, to the fullest, in their Advantages, or oT his chances of adding, in 
any one way, to their treasures and applications ? 

^ « Boyle entitled one of his Essays thus remdrkably, ‘ Of Man’s great Igno¬ 

rance of the Uses of Natural Thingsor, that there is no one Thing in Nature, 
whereof the Uses to Human Life are yet thoroughly understood.’ The whole 
history of the arts since Boyle’s time hi^ been one continued comment on this 
text. Nor are we to suppose that the fi4d is jn the slightest degree narrowed} or 
the changes in favour of such fortunate discoveries at all decreased} by those which 
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But if the dangers apprehended were at all probable, still 
should such dangers be fearlessly encountered. Is the state, 
so anxiously sought to be preserved, a happy or a wholesome 
one ? Is it not a state of constant social malady ? If our public 
policy be only to prolong this tottering existence, miserable in¬ 
deed is all its boasted art. It cures us of some eviJ^, to give us 
others; it suspends anarchy, but fears to make us free; it mul¬ 
tiplies means, but spends men, things, and time, at downright 
loss. Such a policy does not so much defer dissolution, as make 


have already taken place; on the contrary, they have been incalculably extended. 
Science, therefore, in relation to our faculties, still remains boundless and unex- 
ploredy' &c, — Sir John Herschely Discourse on the Study of l^atural Philosophy^ 
p. 359. “ It is no detraction from human capacity to suppose it incapable of 

infinite exertion, or of exhausting an infinite subject.”— Jackson, Four Ages, 
p. 90. While Sir Humphry Davy, in his Last Days of a Philosopher, exults 
over the practical results of the progress of physics, chemistry, and mechanics, 
which he may well describe “ of the most marvellous kind,” and to which he 
himself was so illustrious a contributor, Mr. Babbage, with still greater elo¬ 
quence, in the admirable chapter which closes his Essay on Manufactures, 
p. 307., after observing the very small number of objects in the vegetable, 
animal, and even mineral world, which have hitherto been cultivated and 
rendered useful to man, continues, — “All these, in their innumerable combin¬ 
ations, which ages of labour and research can never exhaust, may be destined to 
furnish, in perpetual succession, new sources of our wealth atiu ot our happiness. 
The farther we advance from the origin of our knowledge, the larger it becomes, 
and the greater power it bestows to add new fields to its dominions (p.315.). But 
these, perhaps, are triumphs wdthin the reach only of the Upper class. Mr. Bab¬ 
bage is of a different opinion. % It is highly probable that, in the next gener¬ 
ation, the race of scientific men in England will spring fron\ a class of persons 
altogether different from that which has hitherto scantily supplied 'them. Re¬ 
quiring, for the success of their pursuits, previous education, leisure, and fortune, 
few are so likely to unite these essentials as the sons of our wealthy manufac¬ 
turers, who, liaving been enriched by their own exertions, in a field connected 
with science, will be ambitious of having their children distinguished in its ranks 
(p. 313.). Does he apprehend from this, any disturbance of the orders, any in¬ 
jury to the community? Far from it —“the country would thus gain for 
science, talents which are frequently rendered useless by the unsuitable situations 
in which they are placed. ” Without noticing, in confirmation, the number of dis¬ 
tinguished CO* operators from thcf&e ranks amongst ourselves, it may be observed^ 
that the discoverers of iodiTie and 6rowiwc’wer»both manufacturers, one bein^ a 
maker of saltpetre at Pa^is, the other a manufacturing chemist at Marseilles ; 
and the inventor of balloons, filled with rarefied air, was a paper manufacturer at 
Lyons, &c. &c. Will Education 4iminM or increase the number of such disco- 
verers ? Are such discoveries of no utility ? 
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US feel it beforehand; our ministers, instead of governors, be¬ 
come ‘‘gardes-inalades;” our whole effort is, not that we may 
live, but that we may not die. But of what use is it, to make 
corpses walk ? what we want is living, active man. If the 
frame of our society be thus rickety, the sooner we are com¬ 
pelled to brfiak it up, the better. If our Lower orders, the mo¬ 
ment they read and write, are to dash all our institutions to 
pieces, all that still remains in our power is, to see that they 
begin their mob-work in a manner to themselves, and to their 
country, the least injurious. Under such circumstances, it is 
idle to dispute of more or less; unless we extinguish Education 
altogether, we do nothing. But this is not in our po*wer: in a 
despotism it would be difficult; we live in a free state. If our 
society be thus crazy, the fear of touching it will not prevent 
it from falling to pieces. If Education be an overwhelming 
torrent, it is not by attempting to dam it up in certain state 
or church channels, that we can hope to shut it out. 

But is this the real state of the country ? Are we, indeed, 
on the eve of dissolution ? Have we come to this, that we, 
who boast of our institutions, as the perfection of human 
virtue and enlightenment, shudder at the very causes to which 
they owe their birth? Have we only now, for the frst timt\ 
discovered thutc we have eyes, and must not see; cars, and 
must not hear; tongues, and must not speak; understandings, 
and must not understand ? Are all our future efforts to be “ to 
stand still?” Have we, by the very exercise of those Acui¬ 
ties which God gave us to be exercised, and which, in propor¬ 
tion only as they are exercised, fulfil his will, but more nearly 
approached to our destruction, more certainly insured our 
ruin ? What an incomprehensible web is all this! What a 
strange commentary on the benevolent ways of Providence to 
man! No: there may be spots, and there may be obstacles; 
but far be it from us to mistake the spot for the body, or to 
doubt that what has brought us thus far, will not bring us 
farther still. If our country be in a perverted condition, com¬ 
mon sense will tell us to take every measure to rescue it from 
that condition ; but it will not tell us to restrain knowledge, 
lest that condition and knowletlge should clash. By such a 
fallacy any abuse may be maintained. It says, in other words. 
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« no investigation of your affairs, lest you should discover you 
are a bankrupt; no consultation of a physician, lest he should 
declare you in a consumption; no examination of your house, 
lest the dry rot may appear to have got into the beams. 
Perish indolently, rather than encounter manfully: the exer¬ 
tion of getting well is more painful than illness itself.”* If 
the evil, indeed, could be retarded by ignorance of its exisN 
ence, such course might be right; but no state was ever yet 
saved by its citizens shutting their eyes to its coming fate: of 
all guardians, the most ignoble and precarious is Ignorance. 

Our country is not in this condition: if it were, not only 
no restrictions on Education could rescue it, but its rescue or 
restoration could only be hoped from the diffusion of Educa¬ 
tion. If a tendency to disturbance of the orders exists, it 
arises, not from the new force, but from its misapplication.j 
If Education does harm, it is because it is not distributed in 
the proportion, and to.the bodies, required. Enlighten all, 
and you protect all: you restore, instead of destroying, your 
equilibrium; you establish peace on lasting foundations; they 
who would purchase national content with national ignorance, 
calculate on shadows. It is a condition which any day may 
change, and which, ultimately^ must change, do what they will. 
By Education, you raise up, iifall orders in the jetfuntry, mutual 
guardians and responsible inspectors for the interests of each ; 
you give the true elements of sound public thinking, and 
purify, to the utmost, that strongest of all sanctions, our own 
conscience, speaking in tlie voice of our neighbour; you se¬ 
cure in the national mind an intelligent tribunal, .to which, 
under every difficulty, a just and ^isc government may fear¬ 
lessly appeal; you provide, against the impetuosity and blind¬ 
ness of national passions, habits of thought and foresight,— 
against the frenzy of the present, the experience of Ae past. 
Each order gradually reforms the^ other; and bears down, by 

* Tliceternal plea with all minNtersof all parties,whencvcT they wish to prorogua 
improvement, and to keep place. To believe them, the stale is always in a sort of 
“ petite sante.” The movement must be conducted in a sedan chair. A life in 
no danger of being lost, would be of no value. The legislature joins in these 
apprehensions. It is this which gives Wr whole government and l^slation so 
valetudinarian and uncertain a cast. * 
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the attrition of their different opinions, the asperities of sect 
and party. Every one gradually fulls into his position, and 
the position which every one occupies is that which he ought.* 
Present inconveniences may appear to render somewhat ques¬ 
tionable these consequences. In the first giddiness of acqui¬ 
sition, in the “ bland fumes ” whicli ascend from the wine of 
knowledge, there may possibly be mixed much error and 
some folly. But we must not quarrel with this passing evil. 
We must pour in more education, not regret that we have 
poured in so much. If, in such circumstances, tliere springs up 
a more than ordinary growth of heated politicians, a larger 
tribe of credulous followers,* and naturally, between both, a 
greater degree of insane and often dangerous turbulence, it is 
simply because w'e have not yet poured in enough. It is not 
that the leader knows more than he ought to know, but that 
the people does not know as much. To meet this, we have no 
better remedy than to raise up, as expeditiously as we can, 
judges in the people by education, who will take care that 
neither leader nor ruler break their bounds, or abuse, selfishly, 
their*pec^le-given power, f 


* This progression and adaptation is the great secret of all education, and, in* 
deed,.of aU goverinment. “ Elle est I'art^ plus ou inoins perfectionnee,” says 
Talleyrand, in his celebrated Rapport (1791), “ dc inettre les huintnes en loutc 
veUeur tant pour eux que pour leurs semblables, de leur appreiidre a jouir plcine- 
ment de leur droits, a se respecter, etreinplir facilement tous leurs devoirs; en un 
mot, a vivre heureux et k vivre utiles.” This “ value,” however, and the 
performance of these “ duties,’* are attainable only step by step, and day after day. 
AVhat the Greek Gnostic writes, in the language of the Eleusinian mysteries, 
to his son, is as applicable to classes, as to individuals: -— “ Ail* ykf rol Trpxrcv 
aTToKfat rfiv iypoixiav, xai rk pLixpk irrovrtva-ai Trpo tsDv /uti^oyauv, xai rrplv fa- 

Tfph itpo<f>avrn<rai,** 

t Milton had p bolder reliance on the final victory of reason over error, than 
our anti>educationists: —~And now the time in speciall is, by privilege to write 
and speak ^hat may help to the furder discussing of matters in agitation. The 
temple of Janus, with his two contraversal faces, might now not insignificantly be 
set open. And though all the windes of Doctrine were let loose to play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting, 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and FalscAiood grapple: who ever knew 
Truth put to the worse in a free <Ind open encounter? Her confuting is tlic best 
and surest suppressing. Yet when the new light which we l>eg for shines in 
upon us, there be who envy and oppose it, if it come not first in at their oum case¬ 
ments. Wljat a collusion is this! whereas wo arc exhorted by the wise man to 
use diligence, to seek/or wwlonit as for hidden treasures, early and late, that an¬ 
other order shall enjoyn us to know nothing but by statute.*'— ^reopagitica^ 
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It is in this point of view, — its influence on public Order, 

^—that popular education, in reference to the Upper classes, 
has chiefly been considered. But there is another point of 
view, not less important to rich and poor, to high and low,— 
the influence it exercises on public Liberty. Popular ignor¬ 
ance, in the minds of many, is as intimately associated with 
attachment to free institutions, as with regard for public tran¬ 
quillity : a most false and dangerous doctrine, exposing to 
despotism, or anarchy, the entire frame of society. The Upper 
classes may think it sufficient, for their protection, that they 
alone should be enlightened; but the most enlightened Aris¬ 
tocracy, without a proportionate degree of intelligence and 
morality among the People, may be masters of the People, 
but cannot themselves be free. How can they count one hour 
upon a mass, which, at any time, may belong to any master? 
All ignorant people are sure to be tools, at one time of the 
crown, at another of their leaders; an army to enforce tyranny, 
or a rabble to let loose licentiousness and terrorism on all who 
stand in their way. Instruct the Aristocracy as you may, 
when the people is ignorant, on whom, or on what, is their 
knowledge or wisdom to work? An ignorant people cannot 
obtain or for they camjot justly value, free institutions. 

They know not what they are,^ whither they Jead, why they 
benefit, or if they benefit at all. The most beneficent of le¬ 
gislators, on such materials, labours in vain. Hence the 
immense difference between a charter “ octroye by an ab¬ 
solute sovereign, and a Bill of Rights demanded by a people. 
Freedom is not a placard, stuck up at the corner of a street, 
nor a resolution dictated at a public meeting, nor a petition 
signed by wholesale, nor a speech, nor a dinner, nor a vote 
of thanks. It is a living spirit, felt xmthin and around us; a 
thing, not of words, but deeds; the guarantee of all offr social 
rights ; the first of those rights itself. Freedom is not devo¬ 
tion to a name, nor silly passion for a phantom. All t is 
may be tyranny, and the Vorst of tyrannies. 

In mad game 

Tht*y burst their manacles, and wear the name 

Of Freedom, graven^on a'bcavier chain. 
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Freedom is not partisan justice, nor sectarian charity, nor 
compromising truth. “ Comprenez bicn comment on se rend 
Ubre,” says a late writer. “ Pour etre libre, il faut avant tout 
aimer Dieu, car si vous aimez Dieu, vous ferez sa volontd; et 
la volonte de Dieu, est la justice^ et la cliarilCy $am lesquclles 
point de lihertir But what does an ignorant people know of 
all this? The words are on their lips, it is true; but they 
are words without meaning, or with meaning the reverse of 
the true. ‘‘ To the lantern with the aristocrat! ” exclaimed, 
with equal zeal, the two workmen who were overheard, in the 
beginning of the Revolution, disputing on the royal Veto. 
They tear in pieces De Witt, and adore Marat; their ruling 
passion is the “ besoin de rampcr.” From such to hope the 
ward and watch of a nation's liberties is a folly, and, if liberty 
be holy, an impiety. 

Not so with an educated, a truly educated people. “ They 
him their rights, and, Aviotu/wg, dare maintain them." Even 
for their mere material interests, much more for their spi¬ 
ritual, they understand and feel that liberty is indispensable. 
The highest is powerless, the humblest insecure, without it. 
Inviolability of person and property, impartial distribution of 
justice, equality before the law, freedom of conscience, and 
freedom of t,pf?ech, are, in their estimate, necessaries. No 
blessings of despotism can compensate for their want or loss. 
The gifts of arbitrary power are false and “ weird;" “ its 
bread tastes of salt.” Industry cannot prosper under the pa¬ 
tronage of an oppressor: where tyrants reap, few indeed, and 
slovenly, will be the sowers. Where the king's finger can 
lift the latch of the poorest, in that country there can be no 
home. Where the sword prescribes the treed, before those 
altars there may be a ritual, but there can be no religion. 
Boldly,^’ then, and firmly, will such a people stand up against 
the slightest encroachment of despotic power; sternly, and 
unto the death, will they contend to secure these franchises. 
.An educated people is moral and religious; just, therefore, 
and generous. They k^iow that, as without religion there is 
no liberty, so, also, without liberty lhere‘is no law of justice 
or of charity; no union beyond that of the horse with his 
rider; no "^morality, no religion, no hnv of God, amongst 
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men. True religion cannot be propagated by intolerance, 
nor true liberty by tyranny. Wherever they see either, 
wherever they meet men slandering, persecuting, proscribir^g, 
in these holy names, they know the cause is not from God, 
but from man; they turn from the false prophet and the calf 
worship with loathing and disdain. Not for others, or hy 
others, but for themselves, and hy themselves, through the 
grace of God and their own stout arms, clear heatls, and lion 
hearts, are they free. They work for their own harvests, 
and are industrious; they fight for a commonwealth, and are 
brave: the peer’s frefjtlom is the peasant’s, and the peasant’s 
the security of the peer’s; each therefore is the willing and 
trusty guardian of all. To such a people, reljgion, liberty, 
all that is worthy of the keeping of men, may be boldly con¬ 
fided. In what better hands can it be placed ? With such 
watchers before our doors, we may sleep in peace. Not a 
cottage in the land but is a pledge for our rights; for not one 
whicli does not contain men who are not only free like our¬ 
selves, but, like ourselves also, thoroughly 'what it is to 

he free. 

If, then, next to religion, liberty be the great guarantee of 
human happiness, — if it can neither be established nor pre¬ 
served but by knowledge and virtue, and that knowledge and 
virtue are the appanage only of an educated people, — who is 
there of the Upper class, or indeed of any class, so dead to. 
his own special interests, not to speak of those of the commu¬ 
nity, as to stand a moment longer in the way of Popular 
Education ? 

II. Difference of the three countries. — Such is the question 
of Popular Education, abstractedly, without reference to its 
applications. But this is only half of the argument. ^How is 
it to be applied ? The countries differ ■— differ in character— 
differ in civilisation. What may be good in one, may be 
questionable in the second, bad in the third. 1 he gift may 
be good, but are they all equally fitted for its reception ? It* 
is not pretended there is any inherent incapacity in any of the 
three; but the capacity of one may be more developed by 
time, by situatipn, than that of another, and, therefoue, more 
susceptible of immediate culture. This is, again, a matter of 
. D 1) 2 
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circumstances. What are these circumstances ? In what do 
tliey consist? 

,III. Circumstances of the country, — Tliey are modified in 
England by Reform, Unionism, &c. &c.; in Ireland, in ad¬ 
dition to these, by the Poor Law, the Church and Tithe 
Questions/Praedial Agitation, &c. Is there any peculiarity 
in any of these which ought to be considered a sufficient ob¬ 
jection or obstacle to the universal diffusion of Education ? 

1. The spirit of Reform is abroad,—there is not only no 
aversion to change; but, as some will have it, an overweening 
belief that change is every where necessary, and, wherever 
effected, will prove all-sufficient. It has come; but could it 
have been pijevented? Human nature and human history 
protest against the presumption. Reform was not an isolated 
event. It cannot be detached from the great drama. If the 
parent of the future, it is not less the child of the past. The 
seeds of Reform were cast in the mighty struggle between 
the men of the north and the men of the south, between old 
and new, between strong habits and strong will, between the 
esta\)lished and the protesting faiths, at the period of the 
Reformation. That was the first great change. The Re¬ 
formation generated the semi-religious, semi-popular, Revo¬ 
lution of 1641.*’ The masses had, for the first time, begun to 
work during the contentions of the Reformation. They ex¬ 
hibited their full force during the Revolution. It was the 
first time in England that the people were really called in to 
take their part. Before that period, revolutions were limited 
to changes, not of tyrannies, but of tyrants. Whoever was 
master, the people was slave, “ per servir sempre o vincitrice, 
o vinta.” 7 o the struggle of the Revolution succeeded an 
interval of almost slavish repose. Many, however, there still 
were, who rigidly wrought their opinions into their conduct, 
and acted up to the extreme spirit of the change. ^ Some 

t • “ II iraloin; il croei,” was said of Mirabehlu; and events justified it. It was 
the same deep conviction, which^ave America freedom. With all their fanatical 
adherence to the very letter of the Lcvitical law, of whicji so many strange instances 
are preserved by Hutchinson {History of Massachusetts'), there was, amongst the 
colonists of New England, a bold and tefty spirit, which spurned power, trod on 
pelf, and loolted up to trial and suffering, to bonds and stripes, for country and 
conscience sake, witJi exultation. Of such stuff’ is the true patriot,, • 
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perished at home; others were driven into exile in America. 
They were the remote fathers of American independence. 
They laid up the sparks in the heart of a simple people—• 
time and circumstance roused them into a flame. It was 
another Reformation, another Revolution, another Reform; 
another war between the old and new: not the mother-church, 
but the mother-state, first denouncing, then compelling, and 
finally losing, her colony. Nations do not read history, but 
they see history. It is difficult for a revolution, even on a 
minute scale, or in a remote part of the world, to take place, 
without rousing the sister nations to gaze upon it. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see abuses attacked, wrongs avenged, rights established 
abroad, and not to think on their own abuses and their own 
wrongs, not to yearn for their own rights, n(?t to look into 
their own strength, and not to venture on their own revolution. 
France (the France of 1789) was taught her revolution by the 
American revolt of 1787. She followed up the lesson in too 
headlong a way. The old and new, in her instance, were too 
vehemently and directly opposed. The collision was propor¬ 
tionally greater, the struggle more sanguinary, the viotory 
dearer, and more dubious. These, however, were modifica¬ 
tions of the principle, not the principle itself. England felt 
the change in France, as France felt the chang® in America; 
but two circumstances rendered it, in her instance, gradual and 
safe. England had already passed her proving days. Her 
new struggle was comparatively against few abuses. France? 
had to contend against the oppressions and corruptions of 
centuries. She had to fight all her battles at once. There 
was another cause. War, and its stern interests,—a war 
beginning for glory, but soon becoming a war for existence, 
— drew off the attention of England from her domestic ne¬ 
cessities. Her reform was adjourned. She found ft neces¬ 
sary first to conquer a country, J)efore she could sit down 
to improve one. But all this time Reform was silently and 
secretly going on. Yeai'after year it was fought in the partial, 
campaigns of the Catholic Question :»it was the same principle, 
though the parties liad somewhat changed. Year after year 
it was resisted; but by nothing.^more than resistance is just re¬ 
form rendered rapid and sure. Accordingly, the parsing of that 
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(jiieslion was not morewoiitleiTul than that the year 1829 should 
have followed the year 1828. It was the last link of a chain of 
causes and effects which not only no minister, but no party, had 
poVer to break. It was not the iron will of Lord Welling¬ 
ton, nor the wise pliancy of Sir Robert Peel, which passed it: 
it was pass<!!d by each single event, however small, which went 
before. All that present men could do, was, with dignity, to 
make way. Emancipation, from effect, became cause, and 
passed, in its turn, Reform. Out of its loins it sprung. Re¬ 
formers were ashamed of being less successful than Catholics. 
England was animated to a rivalry with Ireland: we showed 
them how the victory might be won. * The lesson was not 
given in vain. Those who then, for the first time, awoke, and, 
from the Frefich revolution downward, had been sleeping 
in that ‘‘ pleasing land of drowsyhead,” place and pension, 
wondered at all these things, and laid the blame of the great 
event on the blunder of their chief. Rut they might as well 
mistake the blast of the trumpeter for the cause of the battle. 
He did not cause Reform : he merely decided the precise 
hour of its passing. As a mere question of place or power, 
this might have been important to the placeholders and 
placehunters. But as to the event itself, it was beyond his 
contix)!; the mjmost resistance opposed to it could produce 
only a few breakers, but not prevent the waters from passing 
on. To achieve this, it would have been necessary to have 
climbed upward to its “ dark sources,” Toryism should have 
stifled it in its fountain bed of the sixteenth century; Church- 
ism should have drained it off in the Protestant Reformation, 
Not only, then, was Reform an event which carried the 
nation before it, instead of being got up by the minister, but 
it was an event growing indirectly out of the very causes to 
which we owe the whole framework of the national religion 
and policy. To appeal against it, is virtually to appeal against 
them. It is in some measure to belie the great watchword, 
“ Freedom of thought and speecht” It is to traduce our 
ancestors, and to convert® what has hitherto been regarded as 
a righteous revolution, into an inexcusable rebellion. If the 
principle justified the past, ho^ is it that it should not justify 
the present*? Every great change makes way* for others still 
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greater behind it. The oldest establishment was once new: it 
was by innovation that legitimacy began ; by protesting, that 
what is now authority, first obtained power. It is idle, then, 
and inconsistent, to look with reproacli on the past. Our 
reproaches cannot undo what has been done, but they may ren¬ 
der what still may and ought to be done full of difficulty 
and danger. The duty of true citizenship is now to guide,’ 
and not to neutralise, Reform; it is to recognise the power, 
and to turn its action upon objects, and in directions, where 
it may work with safety and utility. Is this more practicable 
mth^ or without^ Education ? 

The great object of Reform was to place the government 
more in harmony with the governed; to allow the action of 
the public Will fuller and freer range, upon ev^ry department 
of the public interests. The present is eminently the age of 
public opinion^ — argument, discussion, inquiry, are spread 
over a larger surface of men than at any former period. To 
shut this out, or to let it work in a lateral or opposing direc¬ 
tion, was justly considered as fraught with danger. It was, 
therefore, allowed its legitimate influence; it was takeminto 
partnership. But it is also the age oipublic impulse^ which is 
very easily distinguishable frpm public opinion. Impulse is 
the blind result of the irreflective and sensitive faculties; the 
mere animalism of society: opinion presupposes a series of 
inquiries and judgments, time and thought. Impulse leads 
into every folly ; opinion checks impulse, and directs it. But. 
this, again, depends upon the nature of opinion : it may be 
sound, or unsound; a heap of false judgments, or a well- 
ordered collection of true ones. Which of the two it shall be, 
depends upon previous training. The direction of impulse, 
and the formation of opinion, become thus most important 
objects of Public Education. 

Many of our public movements are the consequences of 
mere impulse: impatience, giddiness, versatility, intolerance, 
are its natural fruits. These are usually laid to the charge of 
public opinion; but it is precisely because there is little 
public opinion, and* a superabundance of public impulse, that 
such excesses take place. 

To give, then, a proper direction to Reform, if is essential 
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to improve, to the utmost, both Opinion and Impulse. The 
training which effects this in the best manner, is the best. 
Bad education, incomplete education, will not effect it. It 
wfll necessarily lead to the establishment of erroneous views, 
unjust feelings, and obstinate prejudices. Partial education 
will not effect it: it consigns over the ignorant many to the • 
instructed few. In either ease, an ummnd public opinion 
must necessarily prevail: under the management of such an 
opinion, what must we expect from public impulse ? 

But the people w'ill increase, it is urged, in their demands in 
proportion as their eyes open : they will ask for more, as they 
get more. This is not just: the People are never more ex¬ 
travagant in their demands, than when they know not nxdiat to 
ask. An educated people are, doubtless, fond of Liberty; 
but they know quite well hem much they should have, they 
know henx) it is to be tiad, they know how it is to be heyt when 
it is had : they are not less fond of Order. There is no more 
efficient check on exorbitant demand, than a true measure of 
the interests and rights of others^ as well as of our omi. It is 
this oiutual respect, combining with the sense of their own 
rights, which, like the combination of the centripetal with the 
centrifugal force in the physical world, keeps every community, 
and every class hi each community, in its proper orbit. Igno¬ 
rance leads on to rash aggression and inordinate pretension: 
it cries for the sake of the excitement, and not for the sake of 
the cause.* No man is more violently bigoted, and absurdly 
insolent, than he who never stirs out of his own provincial 
town. To mocTlerate opinions, you must extend observation ; 
you must multiply opportunities and means of comparison, to 
justify selection; you must teach content by reflection, and 
reflection by* experience. Sound sense and popular tran¬ 
quillity thus become synonymous: both are the offspring of 
Popular Education. It directs sagely, but vigorously, the 
attack against abuses: by combining perseverance with dis- 

♦ “ Jean, — et puis e’est si^amusant de coiirir les rues, et de crier avec les 
autres. 

“ Maitre. De crier . . . quoi ? 

Jean. Est-ce que je sais ? on crie tefujoufs 


Bertrand et Raton. 
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cretion, it makes useful reforms practicable; by reforms in time, 
it intercepts revolution, and thus gives the best of all pledges 
for constantly progressive improvement. The advocates of 
Reform are taunted with ‘^impatience.” It is merely anxiety. 
They have, with much exertion, obtained the mastery of an 
important instrument for the correction of ancien< abuses. Is 
it singular they should wish to use it? Do the abuses continue 
to exist? That is the main question. The enlightened re¬ 
former is earnest for improvement, but not for crude or for 
half improvement; he is for amelioration, not for change. 
He well knows that a grown man cannot be created in a 
night; the French revolution has shown him the fragility and 
futility of ready made, or impromptu, constitutions. But he 
does not therefore think there is any value in slowness for 
slowness’ sake. He complains that there is no general and 
harmonising plan before the country, but that all is “ alia 
giornata,^” got up for special purposes, through momentary 
impulse, and with little or no connection with what is gone 
before, and what is coming behind. He complains that there 
are laws, but little scientific legislation; much digging of 
holes, to fill them up again. With this expenditure of years and 
labour, with this adjournment of regeneration, through indolence 
and ignorance, rather than fear, no doubt he^itf disappointed, 
but not impatient. He can allow much for the present moment, 
much for the inadequacy of the instrument, much for the 
resistance and friction of parties, much for the intrinsic dif¬ 
ficulty of reform itself, riiis reflection is the true drag-chain 
upon the “ mouvenient.” It is to be found in the’grave and 
steady habits of a thinking and educated people, and not in 
the passionate interference of any faction, nor even in the 
decisions of the legislature itselC 

But this education, fully to work its effect, must be uni- 
versal. Ignorance, no more than immorality, can be allowed 
to remain in patches, up and down the population. Every 
such anomaly indubitabfy affects every thing around it. It is 
not only that Education cannot'fully act upon this ignorance, 
but this ignorance; in turn, very perniciously acts upon Edu¬ 
cation. It is constantly making inroads upon its outskirts, 
constantly neutralising its best influences. The'*c<3lisions to 
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which the state is subject arise out of this very hostility. If 
smoothness is to be given to the march of alteration, it is 
onljjr by harmonising the elements and forces from which it is 
to proceed. If one portion of the state drags one way, and the 
other the contrary, both will be left at the mercy of every 
party and cdjitingency. Absolute ignorance and absolute slavery 
are more easy to govern, than ^acknowledge and ^aC^reedom. 
The portion already acquired creates an irresistible necessity 
for alL No one spot should, if possible, be left in the public 
mind, where the charlatan, political, medical, legal, or clerical, 
may fatten unmolested, — no ignorance where the professional 
or popular swindler may intest his hopes, and calculate his 
fortune, at the expense of his country. It is thus, only, that 
any free government can hope for quiet, or stability. As 
water will rise as high as, and no higher than, its fountain 
head, so a free government rises or sinks precisely according 
to the standard of general intelligence and ^virtue. Neither are 
to be found, when ‘‘ the whole head becomes sick, and the 
whole heart faint— Bills of Rights and Acts of Reform in 
sucli Vlases, are mere pieces of parchment. people are not 
free^ nor can they be made free: but it does not therefore fol¬ 
low, that they may not become, a,nd continue, turbulent. 

If Reform, •then, is to be conducted to wholesome results, 
it is only through a bold, steady, and really public opinion; it 
is only by a spirit of inquiry, reflection, and decision; it is 
only by the subjugation of impulse and passion, and the sub¬ 
stitution, instead, of a prompt, firm*, and enlightened public 
Will. * This is not possible without Education. Nor is 
this all that is required. Unless these qualities act in masses, 
they will be comparatively inoperative, they will be absorbed. 
To be of efficacy, they must-be sufficiently extended. This 
is not possible, unless Education be universal. 

2. Another feature of the .times, it is alleged, is hostility to 

the Established Church, By many this hostility is attributed 

« 

* No Will, individual or natioiijil, which is not enlightened, can be firm. It 
may be headstrong and obstinate, rash and fierce, and itjs fiatterers may call this 
firmness* But firmness perseveres, because U knows: it is dauntless because it 
sees, not because it is blind* Nothing morp nearly allied \o weakness, than 
the vehement decisions of an ignorant man. 
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to Education* It is argued, that when there was no education 
there was no hostility ; ergo, &c. &c. But is this a calumny on 
the Church, or on Education ? 

What religion is that which fears knowledge ? It aflects 
to be built on truth, and it shrinks from inquiry. Such an 
institution bears in itself the consciousness*of ^ fraud. A 
fraud cannot be divine — such religion is not Christianity. 
To this dilemma are these Christian champions reduced, who 
would build up their authority on popular ignorance! 

But, of all religions, Protestantism has least reason to 
complain; her very name testifies against her. Her creed 
is opposition, not authority. Her strength, if you believe 
herself, arose from the sudden enlightenment of Europe; her 
salvation, if you now believe her, depends on’ stopping short 
in the midst of it. The Church, in passing from resistance to 
enjoyment, has forgotten the pledges and professions of her 
youth. She places herself in a false position, every way, by 
such conduct. She protestantises to the Catholic, and catho¬ 
licises to the Dissenter. If she be still Protestant, —if she be 
still for free judgment, — let her instruct, in every way, the 
people, in order to enable and to qualify them to exercise it. 
If she be for authority, let her not scoff at the Catholic for 
maintaining the very same doctrine, with this difference, that 
the Catholic is at least consistent. He retains the dogma of 
his forefathers; whilst the Protestant denies the very prin¬ 
ciple by which his faith was established, by which it claims 
the title of a reform, and'not of a revolt. 

But the real fact is, that the hostility is not directed against 
Protestantism, but against Churchism; not against the spiritual 
dogma, but the ‘temporal powder. Such a temper as hers is 
favourable to the diffusion of l^nowledge: and,’ under other 
circumstances, perhaps, the Church of England, so^far from 
apprehending its advances, would have been the first to have 
stood forth for its universal propagation. But the faith and 
the establishment are not to be confounded; the Church prq^- 
fessing may be favourable, but the Church enjoying is not: or, 
to speak more truly, it is not the Church, but the Aristocracy 
through the Church, who affe^^t to see, in the protesting of the 
Dissenters against abuses, the extinction of all Pi*otestantism; 
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and in popular instruction, the overturning of all moral order, 
the only true assurance for permanent civilisation. 

Hence, while comparatively little solicitude is shown for 
this or that article of belief*, a most tremulous anxiety is 
evinced for every shilling with which, more or less, the ex¬ 
ternal profesiod is connected, A more signal instance of a 
complete wheel round, from the Reformation to the Church 
which it professed to reform, cannot be conceived. Inviola¬ 
bility of Church property in the mouth of a Catholic is at least 
intelligible; in that of a Protestant, it is a self-condemnation. 
If Church property be inviolable, what must'we think of the 
Reformation? if Church p..’operty be not inviolable, what 
must we think of the Establishment? When did this in¬ 
violability begin ? when is it right it should cease ? If by 
inviolable is meant what under no circumstances should be 
touched, we come at once to the position, that, on one side, 
the present Church of England is a sacrilegious usurper; 
and, on the other, that if, by any new change, the country 
should secede from the Church, and leave, as was the case in 
morecthan one instance, the court of one religion, and the 
nation of another, it would still be right, it would still be an 
imperative duty, an act of justice and piety, to leave the court 
in the enjoyment of the old establishment, and to throw the 
burdens of the new religion, the church of its choice, upon 
the nation. This is a strong case; but, to judge by late 
events, not altogether an impossible one. The sects which 
now press round the Established Cnurch are what the Es¬ 
tablished Church 07ice was : they fight her with her own tac¬ 
tics ; they are not yet enervated by the Capuan indulgencies 
of wealth and power; they are seasoned soldiers, in array 
against one, who has long cet^^ed to be a soldier at all. The 
Church Kcay yet awake, and find herself, as in Scotland and 
Ireland, a staff without army, a shepherd without a flock. 
Were such a catastrophe to^ensue, surely the boldest of her 
cjiampions would not continue to maintain these preposterous 

t * 

• See the late discussions in both Houses on the admission of Dissenters to the 
Universities. The subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles seems to have been re¬ 
tained, not so much because the Dstablishcd Church believes in them, as because 
the Dissenters d5 not. 
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pretensions. If not, exceptions are already established • the 
only further question to determine is, at what specific point 
such exceptions commence. At what proportion of professors 
to population, of duty to salary, does curtailment become le¬ 
gitimate, and this “inviolable” property beconje violable? 
What was sacrilege yesterday, at what hour to*day does it 
become religion ? 

But the leally muteriul (]uestion isj not so much the motive 
or justice of the quarrel, as how the quarrel, having already 
occurred, may be best and most speedily adjusted. Once 
commenced, it will pot of subside. Such is not the 
course with the public questions of the nineteenth century. Is 
ignorance, in such an emergency, a natural or s^ife ally? Will 
it subdue^ what it could uot jpreveiit ? Because it was the blind 
defender of Church rights and Church revenues yesterday, is 
that any reason why it should not attack both Church rights 
and Church revenues as blindly to-morrow ? The Independ¬ 
ents and Anabaptists of the Reformation were not, as masses, 
better instructed than the popular masses of the present day. 
Their ignorance was no protection, even to their fellow*Pro- 
testants. The same reasoning holds good at present. It is 
not the most educated amongst the Dissenters who are the 
most violent.. The Unitarians are as fond of*tranquillity as 
the Church herself. The quieting effect of instruction is 
scarcely less than that of wealth. Ignorance, on the contrary, 
like poverty, is never certain in its effects. To-day, it pro¬ 
duces the most abject submission; to-morrow, £l rebellion, and 
perhaps a revolution. ^ 

The “protecting power” of ignorance, has, however, in 
most cases, been given up. The more clear-sig^hted amongst 
churchmen begin to perceive, that danger or abuse is not 
removed, by removing the means of appreciating either. They 
see that the Education revolution hasin great part already taken 
place; and, more wise than the Bourbons, instead.of refusing 
to recognise it as “ non advenue^” are attempting to disciplirife 
it to their own purjposes. They would now gladly, under the 
name of “ natio?ialy^ enlist the new force in their ow?i parti¬ 
cular interest^. The corporation interest pierces;^tlirough all. 
But Corporations are only depositories of the national in- 
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terests, and, consequently, creatures and instruments of tlie 
national will. The moment they depart from this will, and 
sui^stitute their own,—the moment they set up their own par¬ 
ticular interests against the interests of the commonwealth,— 
that moment they pronounce their doom; the nation has no 
choice but to break them up, if they will not change with the 
nation. In such cases the wiser course is the latter. The Church 
would cede bit by bit; but this reluctant liberality is attended 
with all its usual disadvantages. It does not less deprive men 
of power; and it does this,—which is folly as well as loss,—it 
converts every concession so made into .a stimulant to ask for 
more. Emancipation in 18^5 would have been received in a 
different spirit, and would have worked different results, from 
Emancipation in 1829. Tithe extinction in 1830 would have 
been a boon; in 1835 it will be a conquest. By such resist¬ 
ance the People in turn are taught resistance: that nothing is 
to be had but by force; that fear^ and not justice^ is the sure 
instrument; that government must first be trampled on before 
it can be persuaded; these are the fatal lessons inculcated 
by this forcible-feeble policy. The ‘^majesty of the law,” 
indeed ! there is no majesty in menaces which cannot be exe¬ 
cuted—no law either just or desirable which does not take 
its spring in the feelings and interests of the community. The 
more or less of emolument or privilege ceded or conquered, 
is a trifle compared to such consequences. Here is a radical 
unsettling of the *whole public mind, a contempt for all consti¬ 
tuted authority, a training to constant agitation, not for the 
object itself to be obtained, but for the hahit^ and the excite¬ 
ment which the habit gives. This is what is truly to be ap¬ 
prehended; this is the ‘^popular education,” which is most to 
be eschewed. 

The Ciiurch and the People have a long balance to settle. 
Her talent has not been doubled; her stewardship has not 
been faithful.* Happy had it been for her, that her mitred 
front” had been less seen in courts, and her ways been more 
by the bedside of the dying, in the dungeon of the captive. 
She has ceased to be the People's church, in becoming too 

• Witness htr conduct in the payment and management of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, the First Fruits, and Irish rarochial Diocesan Education, &tv &c. 
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much the church of the Aristocracy,'^ The People could not 
starve, and they have chosen pastors elsewhere; they were 
not fed, and they will not pay. A deep retributive feeljng 
has been long lurking at the bottom of the national heart. It 
has now found its way. It is not in the voice of John Knox, 
or John Calvin, that it speaks,—a milder spirit is more con¬ 
sonant to the present age, but its power is not less prevailing; 
neither ecclesiastical manifestoes, nor changing ministers, nor 
partisan magistrates, though they may delay, can stay it. To 
deny that the growth of knowledge and intelligence, that in¬ 
quiry and discussion^ have given it greater extension and 
force, would be to deny the intrinsic powers of mind and 
truth; but to suppose that to check one will check the 
other, is to betray a total ignorance both of cause and effect. 
Church Reform has begun: it began the very day that 
Parliamentary Reform was passed. ‘It arose out of ac¬ 
knowledged abuses, deep-felt grievances, and the increased 
power of public opinion, and the determined will of the 

* Not to her dogma, not to the venerable associations connected with it, not 
to the influences of her ritual, not to the intrepidity and eloquence of her pro¬ 
fessors* teaching, preaching, and civilising in the most remote quarters of the 
earth, is the power or duration of t|;e Catholic church, amidst all changes of 
human policy, to be solely ascribed. She has another charm ; deep sympathy 
with our suffering human nature, no matter under what condition or climate 
it may lie. Whatever has been her wealth, she has never disdained to walk 
with the poor; whatever has been her power, she has stooped to the suffering 
and the abject. If one hand smote the crown of princes, the other smoothed 
the sick beds, and poured comfort on the hearts, of the people. More noble 
instances of self-sacrifice, in its loftiest sense, are scarcely*to be found in the 
history of our species, than what we mq^t with in the annals of the Catholic 
church. Nor is this the spirit of a time, or of a country. It is as conspicu¬ 
ous to-day in the Sister of Charity, as in the St. Charles Uorromeo of the seven¬ 
teenth century j equally strong in the luxurious capitals of Ii»urope and in the 
wilds of America: not a fire kindling and dying with the brcatli^f a single 
preacher, but an integral and enduring spirit, the religion itself. In the late 
cholera pestilence, so far from avoiding the visitation of God, the Catholic 
Sisters of Charity petitioned to be sent where most it raged. Thither they 
were sent. Was this new ? It was the heroism of every day. The Catholic 
clergy of Ireland, in epidemic after epidemic, have hung over the sick bei 
when every human attachment shrunk from*the scene; they have buried the 
dead when no earthly relative dared to stand by. Of such things no human 
being can read witliout a feeling of exultation. They do honour to human 
nature. Protestant or Catholic, cannot forget that we arc ineiv '•Need I ask, 
what is the religion most likely to cling round the popular sympatliics ? Which 
is the religion of the rich, which of the poor7 
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people to give that power effect. To avert its march, po¬ 
pular ignorance, restrictions on knowedge, are insufficient. 
Tf^ Church, if she be corrupt, should correct herself before 
correction comes up from below. If she be pure, why should 
she fear correction. To what does she owe, on her own 
exulting assertion, the successes of the Reformation? Let 
her fulfil the great behest of the Gospel of Light, by illu¬ 
minating all men who come into this world, and trust for 
its consequences to the Divine Teacher who healed the blind, 
and willed that his name and works should be known to all 
nations and generations.* Let her s^epher^s ‘^feed their 
flocks,” and not “ ihemselVes,” unlike “ the shepherds of 
Israeland, in the day of visitation, the sword of the Lord 
will pass them by.” f In a word, let her, on one side, in a 
large and unsectarian spirit, throw open the doors of know¬ 
ledge to every class and persuasion, however opposed to her J; 

* “ He, therefore (as you may sum up the argument in a few words), who op¬ 
poses, either by active measures, or by the example of his neglect and inactivity ; 
he who shows himself in any way unfriendly to the education of the poor, is evi¬ 
dently an opposer of the diflTusion of Christian knowledge; an opposer, that is, of 
the Gospel itself; w'hich is no less than *Jighting against God.' And you may 
add the tremendous warning given by opr Lord respecting any who should 
‘ offend one of the least’ of his followers ; i. e. be a hinderancc, an obstacle, to 
his being led into the way of salvation : ‘‘Whosoever shall offend one of these little 
ones, it were better for him that a millstone were hung about his neck, and that 
he were cast into the sea.’ ”— Dr. Whateli/^ Sermon for the Beneft of the Halesworth 
and Chediston National School, p. 29. 

f Verse 2. “ Thus saith the Lord God unio the shepherds: Wo be to the 
shepherds of Israel'that do feed themselves! should not the shepherds feed the 
flocks?” ^ 

S. “ Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe you with the wool, ye kill them that are 
fed: but ye feed not the flocks.” i 

4. “ The diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have ye healed that 
which was^ick, neither have ye bound »p that which was broken, neither have 
ye brought again that which was driven away, neither have ye sought that which 
wasdost; but with force and with crpelty have ye ruled them. 

9. “ Therefore, O ye shepherds, hear the word of the Lord: 

10. “ Thus saith the Lord God, Behold I ajm against the shepherds; and I 
will require my flock at their hand, an^ cause them to cea^e from feeding thefock; 
neither shall the shepherds feed themselves any more ; for I will deliver my flock 
from their mouth, that they may not be meatfor them."-^Ezekiel, chap, xxxiv. 

f “ Where there is much desire to learn,” says Milton, “ there, of necessity, 
will be much ai-guing, much writing, many opinions; for opirflon, in good men, is 
but knowledge in the snaking. Under these fantastic terrors of sect and schism we 
wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge which God hath stirred up in 
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uikI, on the other, lower that weight of wealth, those earthly 
iTicunibrances of pomp and power, by which she is impeded 
at present irvall her moral and religious functions. So may 
she pray i^nsistenthj that the kingdom of heaven may come. 
So may she meet inquiry, and not fear it. If Truth be with 
her. Education, thus treated, .will be her friend, ?/nd not her. 
foe; instead of the staff of reed,** which, ‘‘when she leaneth 
on it, breaks beneath her,” she will find it a sword of the 
spirit of God, a buckler of defence. This may rescue her 
from the shadow of death which compasses her round; 
nothing less can. The rich “ establishments** of papal Spain 
and Portugal have crumbled; and does the far more gorgeous 
Establishment of Protestant England, with these wrecks 
around her, hope for immortality? 

A third objection, which js urged against the universal dif¬ 
fusion of education, is the extension of ‘‘ Unionism,’* and the 
dissocial doctrines to which it is supposed to have given rise. 
But from what does Unionism itself proceed ? From Educa¬ 
tion, or the want of Education? 

Unionism is an effort to remedy a real or reputed gHev- 
ance. As long as it did not affect the liberty of others, it 
could not be considered a cri#ne. So long as Unionists left 
others free to help themselves as they could, it‘ was only just 
to leave them also free, to better themselves as they could. 
It originated from anxiety to raise the condition of the work¬ 
men. The anxiety was natural, the object good: but what ' 
were the means? Had they just views of thejy efficiency, of 
their application, of their consequences ? If not, from whence 
did the mistake proceed? From the continuance of igno¬ 
rance, or the extension of information ? 

The men encased in these conibinations entered them with 

o o 

the most crude notions. They knew little of their ^^orking, 
still less of their effects on themselyes, and on society. Success 


this city. What some lament of, we should father rejoice at; should rather 
praise this pious forwardness among men to reassume the ill-deputed care of their 
religion into their own hands again. A little generous prudence, a little forbear¬ 
ance of one anothei\ and some grains of* charity, might .win all th^s^kdiligences, 
to joyn and unite into one general and brotherly search c^ter trntli." — JreopagiHca^ 
VOL. !.*• E E 
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they considered certain ; but success depended upon the pro¬ 
portion wliich tlieir subscriptions bore to the capital of the 
masters. They knew nothing of either. Had they met with this 
success,—had they brought the masters to the terms they 
proposed, —• they would still have been placed in difficulties. 
They expected an immediate rise in tlieir omi wages, the 
same amount of employment, and the continuance of low 
wages, and low prices, in reference to every one, and to every 
thing else, things which the least experienced ought to have 
known to be altogether incompatible. Failure they seem never 
to have contemplated; still less its inevitable results, — the 
necessity of soliciting anew- for the same work at the old 
wages, or for any the masters chose to offer, the certain in¬ 
flux of foreign workmen into the places they had just quitted, 
the loss of time and skill, the expenditure of former earnings, 
the contraction of bad habits and heavy debts, &c. &c. 
Once they had asserted their right to combine and strike, 
they imagined they had effected every thing. But this was 
undisputed, and, at all events, a matter of secondary consi- 
derauon: the first point, to a starving man, should have been, 
not the practicability of the measure, but its expediency. 
Before they gave up what they had, they should have ascer¬ 
tained whether the master could give them more, — they 
should have seen what would be likely to happen in case he 
should give them more. Wages do not depend upon will. 
They are determinable by the number of men in the market, 
the introduction of new machinery,flie demand for the article, 
&c. &c. A strike could only operate, even if successffd, in 
overstocking a market already full. It could only operate in 
forcing the master to give more than he could reasonably 
give, — consequently to give too much. A master who 
gives too much, must charge too much, or lose; in either 
case, there must be a diminution of employment, and, by de¬ 
grees, a migration of the trade itself elsewhere. Whether sue- 
<:essful, therefore, or not, the Unionists could not benefit: they 
placed themselves in that precise position, where every step 
must have been followed by injury, — whfere victory itself was 
defeat. This, too, it must be remembered, is a mere financial 
view of its^'bearings; in a social and political aspect, its con- 
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sequences were still worse. A man entered an Uuion to vin¬ 
dicate, as he thought, his freedom; he had scarcely entered, 
wlien he found himself a thorough slave,— not a slaveslo a 
master whom he might quit whenever he thought proper, 
and whose tyranny, at worst, was restricted to o;ie man, and 
to one portion only of his daily existence, but*to a master, 
multiform and multitudinous, who met him everywhere, and at 
all times; who, under the name of liberty, established an inqui¬ 
sition, and, with visions of plenty, cheated him even of the little 
good he had still left.* All these things, familiar to any one 
who had at all read, and rdlected, and doubtless well known 
to the leaders, who, as usual in such experiments, have very 
different objects, though the same language, with their fol¬ 
lowers, seem to have been totally unknown to the operatives. 
Had they been taught sound principles in their Town Schools, 
such results could not have happened. Unionism is thus the 
offspring, not of Education, but of its want. We see a crowd 
of squalid artisans press round an inflammatory proclamation 
or a delusive placard in the street, and we rail against Reading 
and Writing. We should rather regret, that when they had 

* “ The head-quarters of the Pothers’ Union are at Hanley in the Potteries, 
The whole number consist of nearly 12,000, including the yoHeries of Liverpool, 
&c. The amount of the dilFerent contributions is nearly 6001, per week. Tliere 
appears to be a regular slaffy who are kept without work, who live in clover, and 
exact as much deference from their lieges as the Great Mogul j yet at one of their 
recent meetings a law was passed, that no workman should touch his hat, or 
offer any token of personal respect, to his master! On the death of any member, 
some hundreds of the neighbourhood follow the body in ^ocession, two deep, 
linked by the finger, and carrying a sprigjof thyme, or other similar emblem or 
symbol. They “ halt,’* « front,” « dress,” and « dismiss,” by word of command. 
All local and parish business is now wholly conducted under their influence and 
dictation, where they choose to interfere. A few days ago, the i»rish business of a 
large town was token away from a widow, witli a family of nine children, the 
partner of whose deceased husband was a surgeon, and she still retaining an in¬ 
terest in the firm. A new surgeon, who almost a stranger, and a person of 
inferior practice and experience, was supported by an order from the Union Lodge^ 
and was appointed by a large /najority, many tradespeople not daring to vote 
againkt him, or the shops would have heeu^proclaimed ! In Newcastle the setvmt 
girls are about to form a Union, embracing the whole tribe from cook to scullion, 
and < I ’ll hire you to be fny mastw,’ is no longer a good joke.”— Paper, 

In Paris, the coffin-makers had thei^ Union, or corporation. The prefect of 
the Seine tried to break up the mbnopoly. Petitions were iranfcdTately poured 
into the Chambers, complaining t)f this infringement of their vested rights.” 

' E E 2 
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been taught how to read a placard, they had not also been 
taught the truths which would have enabled them to detect a 
faUacy, and to laugh at an impostor ! 

Out of Unionism, its preposterous hopes, its disorderly 
habits, its vicious and shallow pretensions, accompanied with 
the distress Vhich necessarily follows in such a train, many, 
doubtless, of the dissocial doctrines which all reasonable men 
deplore, have been engendered. They are daring, wild, and 
desperate, and strike not merely at the acknowledged abuse 
and the passing party, but at the very framework of all 
society.* They appeal openly to physical forc^, and propose, 
as an end, a millennium of popular usurpation. Moral evils 
are to be redressed by the bludgeon, and universal freedom 
to be propagated by tyranny. The most odious of all des¬ 
potisms, that which, under a feigned solicitude for the inter¬ 
ests of the many, provides only for the profligacy of the few, 
is set forth. Nor is it disguised in hesitating or mystical 
phrases. The bribe is open, unequivocal in language, ad¬ 
dressed to the coarsest passions, recommended by the most 
indiscriminate ribaldry. But is this the result of Education ? 
Is it likely to be increased, or extended by its amelioration, or 
extension ^ More distinct evidence of its want, and the fatal 
consequences wiiich its want produces, can scarcely be offered. 
That a crafty few, in any state of society, should willingly 
employ such instruments to excite the sleeping passions of 
the multitude, is quite possible, but that such means should 
be successful, ‘without a large mass of ignorance and immo¬ 
rality in the people on which to act, is scarcely credible. In 
this, as in everything else, there is a balance between demand 

♦ See the “ Outlines of a new Constitution,” published at the office of The 
Man,” Middle Row, Holboin, 1834. One of the articles of this radical Magna 
Charta decides that no man shall possess more than a certain quantity of land, 
and that all soldiers who shall have taken part in the war of liberation shall re¬ 
ceive sixteen acres. The Unions of Paris, or S,ections of the Society dcs Droits 
<le I’Homme, assumed as titles, amongst others, “ Death to Tyrants,” “ War to 
the Chateaux,” “ the Abolition of Property,” “ the Mountain,” the European 
Insurrection,” St. Just,” “ Marat,” &c. It is sucli^'quackeries as these which 
throw a slur on the cause of true liberty, and, by frightening the rational and 
honest from4ts*support, inflict a far more dt^adly wound on* its great interests, 
than tlie most arbitrary acts of the most arbitrary government. 
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and supply. Such monstrous doctrines would not be listened 
to five minutes, by a truly educated population.* 

As Education is not the parent of these evils, it is not fmm 
Education that they can expect support. There may be a few 
amongst the Unionists who are instructed, but it is because 
they are few, and not because they are instrttcied, that they 
work as they do. There is inequality in the amount of know- 
ledge, consequently in the amount of power. Authority, and 
not inquiry, is the moving force; part/o/, and miunix^sal, 
education is the evil. To neutralise and extinguish it, uni- 
versalise, instead of j'estricling, Education. 

In proportion as Education approaches this term, Unionism 
and its consequences must decline. If ignprance holds it 
together, knowledge must dissolve it. A certain period must, 
of course, elapse before this knowledge penetrates. It is quite 
natural that, when once such combinations are effected, any 
mass of men thrown into the hands of others, notwithstanding 
all their tyranny and hypocrisy, will, for some time, con¬ 
tinue to cling to them. Their self-love, their interests, 
their imagination, and sometimes more honourable feelings, 
are engaged. They have been oppressed, and are still de¬ 
termined to resist; they bear subjection, that they may enjoy 
power; they have given promises, and are afraW or ashamed 
to retreat from them. But these motives are not long-lived. 
The operation of their system, so different in reality from what 
it was in anticipation^ not understood at first, is at last felt. A* 
‘‘strike” well resisted by the masters soon pufs it to.thc test; 
and, though this is an occurrence not always to be counted 
on, it must, in some instance or other, occur. The first de¬ 
cisive example of the kind checks the evil: the progress of in¬ 
quiry and reflection is thencefoiwvard rapid; juster principles 
are established, men recur to other expedients, more consonant 
to sound social and economical .principles for redress: re¬ 
cruits fall off; and, at last, the original body either breaks up, 
or perishes by inanition. Not, then, by authority, nor by 


Deficiency of legitimate employment for their mental and physical faculties 
idleness and restle^ness, the wai^t, of ticcupation, in conflict wUl^ anxiety for 
occupation, these are the great generators of your village and tavern statesmen, 

E E 3 
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Tiolence, are Unions to be put down. Reason and knowledge 
are more than sufficient to do the work. Let the people 
ha\(p the means and opportunity of judghig for themselves. 

Not that we are so unreasonable as to demand of any man,’’ 
hi the language of Sir John Herschel, an instant and per¬ 
emptory dismission of former opinions and judgments. All 
we I'equire is, that he ivill hold them without bigotry, retain 
till he shall see reason to question them, and be ready to 
resign them when fairly proved untenable, and to doubt them 
when the weight of probability is shown to be against them.” 
This disposition, these habits, would ^render. Unions im¬ 
possible, or innoxious. But are they to be had without 
universal Education ? If so, from whence are they to pro¬ 
ceed? 

But, admitting the expediency of extending Education uni¬ 
versally, even under present circumstances, to England, it does 
not thence follow, it is urged, that Ireland is equally fitted for 
its reception. Not only are most of the preceding objections 
applicable to her condition, but she labours under many other 
difficulties peculiarly her own. Most of these arise out of 
the views and mode in which the question is argued. Irish 
Education is never generalised. # It is always a question of 
this faction or that, of this faith or that, of this man or that; 
a question, in fine, so narrowed by the special experience or 
immediate self-interest of the several combatants, — so little 
referring either to the nation at large, or to posterity, — that 
it is a matter ofvno surprise, after the innumerable conclusions 
we are coming to every day,^that no true conclusion should 
be come to at last. Every thing in Ireland is provisional and 
piecemeal,—its government, legislation, parties. Such it has 
been for centuries; such it seems destined to be for many a 
year to come. Three or four nations always in presence, yet 
never permitted to embrace each other, snatching up every 
thing around them, submitting to every degradation for the 
pleasure of mutual attack, converting laws into weapons, and 
institutions into ramparts, making the Temple a fortress, and 
the altar a throne,— such is, and such lias been, Ireland. 
Educatiou, pf course, has largely shared in the fate of all her 
other institutions: there is no such thing as a national, much 
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less an universal, system of public instruction yet established. 
There are several hostile systems, several parties all brandish¬ 
ing tlieir several educations against each other, and one great 
party ^which would absorb, if permitted, all others), who are 
for no education. One urges, that it is not the time; that 
there are other measures, such as Poor I^awsf, Tithe ex¬ 
tinction, &c., far more pressing: a second, that Ireland has 
already been over-educated, and it would be far better to di¬ 
minish, than to increase, the stock: a third, that the country 
still continues too agitated, to permit the introduction of this, 
or any other of the arts of peace. Each of these are, more or less, 
anti-educationists, 'f he fourth party affect to be its strenuous 
advocates. The men who compose it profess great things: 
they are for universal Education; but on one condition, — 
provided it be their 0W7u 

The ‘‘Poor Law” question is •doubtless of great moment, 
but not of less difficulty. Its good or evil can never be argued 
d in iori: it depends almost exclusively on its modificatmis, 
A Poor law, in a small state like Holland, and in a large state 
like England, in a thriving state line the Netherlands, and in 
a poor state like Ireland, is, in each instance, a very different 
question. If we appeal from theory and authority to expcri- 
ince, we find the experience contradictory^ <ind great and 
weighty names on opposite sides. It is obvious, then, that much 
investigation is necessary, and, for much investigation, much 
patience, and some time. Nor is this all. Church property 
. must be settled, Church' reform complete, before we build up 
a system, whose foundations must, in great measure, depend 
upon these very alterations. 1 his cannot be done in a day: 
and is Education to stand still all this time? Why should it 
for an hour? What is there, ip Education, at war even with 
the physical prosperity of the people ? What is there in the 
proper instruction of the poor, which impedes the wholesome 
working of a good “ Poor law system?” What is there in it, 
which is not guarantee that such system will work well ? 
Education, as we understand It, 4s the disciplining of mind 
and body, so as i*o make them as useful as possible to each 
other. So for from diminisjiing, or even deferring, it aug¬ 
ments and accelerates the means by which a lit^eTihood may 
E E 4 
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be obtained. Send a batch of educated, and another of 
uneductated, boys into the market. Which of the two will 
be most likely to obtain purchasers for their industry; 
wjifch of the two will first find employment, will keep it 
longest, will make it most profitable to himself, and to his 
employer; which will give and gain; which will be most likely 
to feed others, and to be well fed himself? Education, so far 
from giving a stone instead of a loaf, gives iwo loaves instead 
of one. Besides, what prevents the two operations from going 
on together F If schools be not as necessary as poor-houses, 
what precludes poor-houses from beingestablished'a?///^ schools? 
One thing at a time is a good proverb; but a thousand things 
are done, and must be done, every day, at the same time, and 
are not well doAe unless they be done together. Now this is 
one of them. The generation going off the stage may not be 
much benefited; but the hde and firm core of society, they 
who are now in all the summer energies of their being, they 
are under the influence even of the youngest amongst us. 
All improvements in education radiate upwards, as well as 
downwards and around. The unbelieving husband has been 
converted by the believing wife; the corrupt and indolent father 
will be shamed into exertion and virtue, by the pure and 
active boy. If we wish to rouse the people to industry, we 
must create the stimulant in the people themselves. Here is an 
instrument ready at our hands. Will Poor Laws effect this ? 
Is the erection of Workhouses, while ignorance and immorality 
are left to fill them, sufficient ? Is the creating of reservoirs 
for these waters of bitterness, which, pressed down in one 
place, rise in another, all thjl* is required? I know of no 
means to cut short these streams, but taking them in their 
fountain-heads; I know of nq means to stifle mendicity, but 
to stifle fk’st, as far at least as we can, both ignorance and 
immorality. If this can be done ^without Education, well and 
good: but if not,—if nothing, on the contrary, but Ediica- 
tipn can effect it,—not the slipshod, reeagre substitute now in 
use, but Education, ample,*gehuine, universal,— ih^nvoemust 
teach as vocll as feed; or, to advance one step farther, we must 
teach that we may feed, and ought not to feed unless we also 
teach. I wcAild not build up Poor Laws, how modified soever 
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they might be, until I had first assured myself that they would 
be used only as occas/owa/• remedies, and not be looked to as 
the ordinary existence of any one portion of the nation. A 
nation of medicants is bad; but a nation of legalised unecTu- 
cated paupers is intolerable. The law itself, in such a case, 
would be the greatest of all bars to melioration. ,Under such. 
a system, Education itself would be impracticable. It would 
grapple with the monstrous evil in vain. There would be 
two educations in constant strife,—the education of the poor- 
house, and the education of the public school: which of the 
two, amongst a population with such habits as the Irish, 
would be likely to prevail, it isMiot very difficult to divine. 
So far, then, from Education being allowed to wait until Poor 
Laws shall first be established, it mglity if any thing, to precede 
them. To bear such a regimen, requires great previous train¬ 
ing. Even liberty may be turned •into 'a curse by ignorance; 
how much more so a system, whose very blessings are still 
problematical? If a country were intended to be consigned 
at once to all the evils of irretrievable poverty and ignorance, 
no more adequate means could be devised, than ‘‘ iofeed first, 
and to teach afterwards,” to establish first Poor Laws, and then 

Education. * . 

The “ Tithe” and “ Church property” questions interpose, 
no real obstacle to the diffusion of Eklucation. The opposition 
is a righteous opposition; so far, it must doubtless be ex¬ 
tended and strengthened by the extension of intelligence and ' 
information. But it muk equally be remembered, that this 
very intelligence, and information, have given if a moderation 
which it otherwise could not liave had. Tithe is an old 


• « It is-a most important question for Jreland, whether you’will submit for a 
time to its mendicity, or exchange that mendicity for a regular andicompulsory 
pauperism. Now, on many accounts, I would prefer tl.e former to t 

ternaUve: and one of my reasons is, that education wall at lengA queU the one, 
but not the other. The mendicity of Scotland gave way an a few years to at. 
educaUon. The pauperism and^ducation of England have, for many yearn, ad, 
vanced contemporaneously. I ahould exleediiagly regret *lou,rin 

of an Impatience to be delivered from this eval of mendaea y, ^ 

getting rid of that which is conjaacroife by educaUon, precap.mte yourselves a.^ o 
Lt which is unconjuerablehy edqcatis,n.”-i>r. Chalm^s, End^ce U^re the 
CommUtee of the House of Co?nfnonsy on the subject of the lush Poor, 
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grievance, pressing alike on the physical and moral hap¬ 
piness of the nation; a grievance which has been always 
more or less resisted; the only difference between the re¬ 
sistance of the past and the resistance of the present, is not 
so much the amount of hostility to the odious impost, as the 
more enlightened, organised, and civilised manner in which 
this resistance is carried on: this is greatly in favour of an 
educated as opposed to an uneducated age; it is proof that 
the diffusion of knowledge has humanised this war like every 
other. Nor is the excitement to be exclusively attributed to 
the people. The goverment and legi^slature, have certainly 
agitated and advanced the question, quite as effectively as the 
people. Looking now at the debates during the last three 
years, one is amazed how such perfect indifference to the sim¬ 
plest principles of national economy, domestic history, and uni¬ 
versal European experience, to say nothing of the general disre¬ 
gard to the obvious workings of the human heart, could have 
been so long endured by a legislature which boasts to be the very 
foremost of the whole civilised world. We are now arrived 
at a \imid recognition of the principle which was hooted, as 
only not sacrilege and sedition, in 1831, Thus far has par¬ 
liament got, but the nation, as ii? 1830, is still before it. The 
pending bills,' ^cc. &c. simply show (there was no need of 
heaping folio on folio, Pelio Ossam,” to prove it) that legis¬ 
lature and ministry are about to capitulate with the country. 
Present opposition is a mere haggling about price — there is 
no inviolability ” talked of now. I'he principle is conceded. 
In a word, if the people shall extinguish tithe, their opponents 
will have the principal merit of having taught them how to 
extinguish it. They have accustomed the tetiant to withhold, 
and the clergyman to look ♦elsewhere for, his salary: more 
than thaY, they have compelled the people to rate high their 
strength, and to measure it, successfully, with the church, 
parliament, and government united. They have thus done 
the very thing which they professed hiost not to do, and they 
have done it, exclaiming t6 the people at every step, that they 
did it sorely against their will. To think,* after the examples 
of Eman^^i^ation and Reform) i\}^t the nation would stop 
short, and wait patiently till it was the convenience of church 
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or minister to hear them, was surely a most singular pre¬ 
sumption. Parliament, and Government, would not lead, 
and it is compelled to follow. Had they got before tjje 
people, they might ^have turned rounds and prescribed their 
march. This, now, is nearly impossible; but they can, at 
least, accompany with a cheerful and steady step*; they can, 
at least, study a little better their position, and not con¬ 
tinue to mistake the past for the actual condition of the 
country. But in such a case they only who are in tlie moiig 
will fear education. In Ireland, even in the midst of all 
this irritation,. nothir\g is to be apprehended, by the real 
lover of his country, from its presence, every thing from its 
absence. It is necessary to the Dissenter, to ^teach him mo¬ 
deration ; necessary to the Churchman, to teach him liberality; 
necessary to the People to restrain, necessary to the Aristo¬ 
cracy to bend. The People have not been the aggressors; 
they have borne long and patiently, but in the too.ardent prose¬ 
cution of their rights, they may overvault their interests; — 
they may, in attempting too eagerly to prostrate others, fall 
over the prostrate themselves. The Aristocracy must fearn 
how to yield with grace, and to be wise in time. Nor, on 
the other side, do these questions oppose any serious obstacle 
to the progress of Education. They distract,*it is true, the 
public attention, but the distraction is not considerable, and 
in any case cannot much longer endure. The Country will 
not suffer it, — the Church, for its own sake, ought not to* 
suffer it. Already are these measures decided in the public 
mind : the legislature and government can no longer, without 
peril, delay their ratification. 

A revolution will not be necessary to work this change; 
nor will it be possible to provoke, even a semblance of one, to 
prevent it. The Protestants are not the Orangemen, no more 
than their religion is the Establkhment. It is a calumny to 
confound them. They are men and Irishmen; they bear 
with as little patience as Ihe Catholics, if with more discretion; 
the burdens of this pseudo-benefit upon the energies and 
resources of their common country. They know the interests 
and duties o£ Protestantism Hiir better than its ^constituted 
guardians; they wish to see the Keformatioti reformed from 
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its abuses; they believe the Gospel, and cannot understand 
how Christ requires the assistance of Mammon, or their faith 
can be upheld by other means than those spiritual ones, by 
which it was first planted and extended. Against these Pro¬ 
testants, as well as against Catholics; against their own flock, 
as well as gainst Dissenters; against the united intelligence 
and independence of the country, will these weak abettors of 
old abuses have to contend. It is idle to talk of nailing 
colours to the mast,’^ — the ship is taken. Sir Robert Peel 
so menaced, and gave Emancipation ; Lord Wellington so pro¬ 
tested, and proffered Reform; others, a^ sagacious and as bold 
as either, so resolve, and will yet have to consent, no matter 
how reluctantly, to Church reduction, and Tithe extinc¬ 
tion. Not from such opponents has the progress of Church 
Reform any thing to apprehend. Emancipation was passed 
when they were in the fdll pride of power and place; and 
is it now that government, legislature, the chief moral and in¬ 
tellectual power of the country, are to quail? It will be 
thought that this political war must necessarily be much 
coloured by religious feelings. Much of this is seeming. 
Politics, it is true, have masqueraded under the flowing garb 
of religionism, and, for a time, tyith success : but the farce is 
nearly over —f “^solvuntur risu tabulae ” — the naked “ loaves- 
and-fishes argument is seen, — “ le pauvre homme of the 
Establishment is understood. One after another the strong¬ 
holds of the oligarchy have been taken; and even Education, 
which, next t9 the Church, was the great fortress of their 
strength, has been delivered up into the hands of the country. 
Their opposition to the new system of Public Instruction, or, 
indeed, to any system but the old, was in true keeping with 
every former resistance. It went on the presumption that every 
thing in Ireland belonged as of right to them, — mind, con¬ 
science, intellect, — and should be held only under their 
suzerainete.” An education not favourable to these preten¬ 
sions, or which could not be converted into an instrument for 
their support, it is not at* all surprising, should at first .have 
been suspiciously or reluctantly received. But when Public 
Education was in their hands, it elFected little, even for their 

* c ' ' 

own purposes. It did not preveiit another education (among 
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Catholics) from going on at the same time; an education, 
fiom its very exclusion from state favour necessarily hostile, 
fi om its want of communication with other persuasions* najp*- 
rally sectarian, and which, as it was the education of the great 
mass of the country, must have at all times combatted, often 
counteracted, and in the end, perhaps, have absorbed theirs«> 
Even for their own interests, much more for those of the 
community, the system should long since have been modified, 
or given up. But the hostility of Conservatism, vehement as 
it may be in some particular spots and cases, must soon pass 
away. It is a,matter, in great degree, of time and place, the 
result of mistaken views, unfounded alarms; but by no means 
to be confounded with a hostility to education, jn the abstract. 
When these pretensions and terrors shall have subsided, this 
adverse feeling to the present system will subside also. 

A third Agitation, “ Praedial Agitation,” has been set down 
alteYnately to Tithes and Conservatism. There is some truth, and 
some error in each statement. The true originating causes must 
be sought for deeper; but it is not calumny to say, that addi¬ 
tional energy has been given to their developement by*both 
Tithes and Conservatism. The pressing grievances of the lower 
classes are, and have always»been, agricultural: whether the 
landlord be Catholic or Protestant, he is a laixltord still. At 
the same time the cry against the body, like most other cries, 
though founded on truth in the gross, is false and exaggerated 
in details. The loudest now against the holders in fee. are the 
middlemen; yet the middlemen themselves w(y*e the. chief in¬ 
struments of the very dilapidation they affect to deplore. Nor 
are the middlemen in all cases to blame ; they were, as I have 
said, instruments. War prices, which they imagined, would 
be eternal, competition for land,* inordinate, and inevitable in 
the absence of manufacturers, — political power, accruing from 
its possession, forced into an unnatural current the capital and 
industry of the country. A momentary impulse was given by 
this stimulant, — produce and rent rose, landlord and tenant 
both prospered; there were, comparatively, few preedial dis¬ 
turbances, exclusively such, during the war. But with the peace 
the stimulant and excitement erased—the collapse fqjnmenced. 
The teqant was the first to feel it, and, after struggling some 
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time in vain to pay his rent, was compelled to call for abate¬ 
ments. They were long resisted, and at last forced. Some¬ 
times flight did what no remonstrance could effect,—a caput 
mortuum” of land, an exhausted soil, was all that was left in 
the hands of the middleman by the impoverished cottier, in 
payment for long arrears. These disasters were, for a while, 
staved off. The middleman, thinking the change arose from 
the changing seasons, and not from permanent causes, per¬ 
severed in paying and living on his capital until he, too, was 
at last drained of his accumulations; and between the land¬ 
lord, who insisted on his war-price, anc} the tenant, who paid 
nothing at all, as between two millstones, was finally crushed. 
In this manner, from the year 1816 , there was gradually going 
on, in Ireland, an elimination or secession of middlemen; 
salutary, no doubt, if it had been followed by the creation or 
restoration of a better order, and a more friendly connection 
between the head landlord and the occupying tenant. But 
the landlord’s turn now came; mortgaged, as he thought, in 
fair proportion to his property (sometimes the result of ex¬ 
travagance, sometimes of family engagements), he leant for 
punctuality on the punctual and large payments of the middle¬ 
man ; the middleman was exting/jished, the tenant pauperised, 
the mortgagefe inexorable; he found himself with rents half 
paid, with debts doubled by the operation of a Currency Act, 
on the very verge of being ruined. What was he to do ? 
His land swarmed with paupers not of his own creation, — 
men, who, so /ar from paying rent, asked for charity. He 
had no capital himself, the legislature had interfered with it: 
what was he to do ? An almost unanimous feeling of this evil, 
naturally enough, arose; an almost unanimous resolve to get 
rid of this burden, eating up estates without profit to pro¬ 
prietor or cultivator, starving the tenant, and leaving the 
landlord unpaid, as naturally followed. The error was not 
in the resolve, but in the execution. It should have been 
rfpwtf, but not done as it was done, cruelly^ and at once. This 
was the blunder. It was fatal. Wherever committed, a long 
train of evils soon followed. Large masses of misery and 
immorality ^were rapidly swept fvpm one estate, but to be 
lodged on another. The country gained nothing. The 
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weight, whetlier it pressed on point A, or point B, still 
pressed on the country. But, if it gained nothing, it lost much. 
The disease not only still continued, but was increased. Tiigse 
forcible ejectments irritated, excited. They roused the ven¬ 
geance of the sufferers; they banded together those who still 
remained on the land, for mutual defence. If it succeeded in • 
removing one party of tenants, it rendered the removal of the 
next very nearly impossible. Nor did the evil stop here: 
from the mass, it penetrated to the individual. Not only 
general clearings were resisted; but even the partial change 
of one occupie^' for another. The bad took advantage of the 
general spirit; justice and injustice were confounded; cases 
the most unwarrantable were maintained with the same 
desperation as those of whose justice there could be no doubt. 
The landlord, from being too much master of his property, 
ceased to be master at all. A largd floating mass of tur¬ 
bulence and violence was thus insensibly generated, ready, on 
all occasions, for the highest bidder: it was pressed succes¬ 
sively into service wherever Absenteeism and Aristocracy and 
their oppressions fell with the greatest severity upoil the 
peasantrJ^ Limerick sent out the relics of her servile insur¬ 
rection to Clare, Clare to Tipperary, Tipperary to Kilkenny, 
both to the Queen’s County. Day-resistance *vfis followed up 
by nightly. Idleness and crime mixed with real suffering. A 
heterogeneous conspiracy soon knit around ; and proceeding, 
as is always the case where extreme poverty, partial laws, and 
negligent police unite, from slight to great offerees, tlie attack 
on property led to the attack on person, and a regular civil 
war (not less war because it was not carried on by armies), of 
lower against higher, of poor against rich, the most dangerous 
of all civil conflicts, was waged in the very bosom of a power¬ 
ful community. The government and legislature hail, all this 
time, instead of abating, been adcUng fuel to the flame. Their 
vacillating laws, reeling from one interest to the other, as one 
or other wheedled or ’frightened them, without any real 
knowledge of either, — each pressirfg on the heels of the other, 
and thus heaping ’together four or five different orders of 
things, three or four conflicting arrangements of jJi’pperty, — 
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went far to double and treble tliis confusion. The outbreaks 
of Limerick and Clare had been checked, one by the bayonet, 
tl\e other by the gibbet; but there the reform and redress 
stopped. The orifice was shut up, but the fire left to smoulder 
on. It soon found other vents, others of these ‘‘ atri spiramina 
Ditis,” to burst from elsewhere. It was soon evident that this 
straw-iri-the-w'indow ” legislation would never do. The 
Queen’s County Committee sufficiently proved it; every sub¬ 
sequent event has confirmed these proofs. To lay the entire 
blame on religious and political agitation, was easy, but ab¬ 
surd. It existed distinct from, and anterior to either. The 
share they had was that of accessories, not of principals. The 
Tithe oppression, naturally enough, was mixed up, in the 
mind of the Catholic population, both with their religious and 
agrarian grievances: that ‘‘Praedial Agitation” should have 
occasionally fraternised with Tithe Agitation ” was, there¬ 
fore, precisely what might have been expected. The clearing 
landlords were often absentees — tithe enforcers — hereditary 
Orangemen. It was quite natural, that amongst such a com¬ 
plication of titles to their enmity, the people should have made 
little or no distinction. In the mean time, tilt ran the legis¬ 
lature to its old Sangrado remedy. ‘‘ Saignare, et-, 

resaignare ” bayonets, Commissions, Court martials. 
Coercion bills, &c. Vigorous measures, in the height of 
danger and apprehension, may be requisite. Men pull down 
houses in a conflagration, not from an indifference to pro¬ 
perty, but to prevent the loss of more. Once over, however, 
they do not neglect inquiring into the cause, and rebuilding, 
as soon as possible, what they have been obliged to pull 
down. This is what the legislature has not yet done. They 
have given coercion, not redress: pulled down the house, but 
not taken steps to repair the w^alls, or to prevent the recur¬ 
rence elsewhere of the old flame. This is the great sin. Are 
the causes undiscoverable, or irremovable? If so, govern¬ 
ment is useless, or our governors do not understand their craft. 
The truth is, the fault is theirs above all the parties concerned; 
the tenants are not to blame, the middlemen are not to blame, 
the landlgrds are not to blame.^ Tiiey have begii, throughout, 
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the mere chessmen of the government anil the legislature. 
The whole has arisen from rank ignorance in the several 
parties. That ignorance may be pardoned in some, not so in 
others. Had the tenants not been injudiciously multipli?d 
and grievously oppressed by the middlemen; had not the 
middlemen eagerly accepted the invitation of the apathetic 
landlord; had the landlord known something of the simplest 
<juestions of social and political economy, something of the 
laws which regulate his most ordinary interests and wants; 
had the legislature known how to enlighten him, or been 
ordinarily enlightenexi on any one of these subjects itself; had 
the government been competent, or desirous, to direct to such 
considerations in due season the legislature, not one tithe of 
all these evils had ev^r occurred. There would have been 
few pauperised tenantries, few extinguished middlemen, few 
ruined mortgagees, — no clearings, ifo Whitefootism, no 
Coercion bills. The government would have had full oppor¬ 
tunity and means, unenibarrasseil with these causes and con¬ 
sequences, to cope solely with political anomalies, absurdities, 
and oppressions. There might have been agitation, Ixit it 
would have been not “ praedial,” but “ political.” 

. These questions, then, are transitory; it is in the power at 
any time of a wise and firm government to ej^tinguish them: 
they oppose, therefore, no permament or real obstacle to 
Education. But is it so with the habits they have generated i 
Is nothing to be apprehended from what they have left behind ? 
An ‘‘ agitation ” may be got rid of, but how ^get rid of the 
“ loroe of agitation ? ” 

The Irish have contracted by*indulgence a taste for pole¬ 
mics of all desc:iptions, especially political and religious; 
but this mental epidemic is no ty-gument against the earnest 
and immediate diffusion of Education. It is an eflbct: put 
down the causes, and the effects will cease with them. Exor¬ 
cise the agitation, and the passion will perish with what it fed 
on. Granting it even a Vonger duration, I see no reason why. 
Education should therefore stand still. Education provoked 
it not; Education, instead of increasing, mitigates its violence: 
under proper regulations, it qiay even be converted to the 
service of Education. Political turbulence was long prior to 
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the introduction of instruction. It is the offspring of human 
wants and anti-human laws in fierce and constant conflict. 
Long before the elementary class-book was known, Irish 
peasants clanked their chains, **servisi,—ma servi ognor’ 
frementi;” and wreaked their “wild justice** on the head of 
their oppressors, by the peremptory law of popular insur¬ 
rection, and midnight assassination. Our annals were then 
stained, not with the scattered crimes of individuals, but with 
the desolations of districts. Does human nature, whether 
Irish, English, or Scotch, under such circumstances, ever 
exhibit itself otherwise ? It is the effect of ignorance to rouse 
passion, and to dull reason*, to keep down man to the passions 
and follies of the child. The child strikes at what is nearest, 
and revenges'on chairs and tables blpws he has inflicted on 
himself. So is it with the great grown child, uncivilised man. 
Take any popular agitation you please; the grosser the people, 
the more ignorant and uneducated they are, the more brutal, 
indiscriminate, and useless, will also be their agitation. “ On 
lie fait pas des revolutions avec de Teau de rose;** says a 
French politician. He reasoned from what he saw;—he had 
to deal with the sanguinary and ignorant—sanguinary, be¬ 
cause ignorant— inhabitants of his own country. Ireland and 
England havo proved the converse of the axiom. Emancipa¬ 
tion and Reform were tests; these things might have been 
done, but not thu^ done, a century or two ago.* 


• “ The conclusion irresistibly impressed on the mind by the consideration of 
the progress of the French revolution is, that the error lies more in the head than 
in the hearU and that it is by the incessant applicaiion of false principles to the un¬ 
derstanding that the atrocious actions which excite the astonishment of posterity 
are committed. Without doubt, there are in all troubled times a host of wicked 
and abandoned knen, who issue from ^eir haunts, stimulated by cupidity, revenge, 
and every rvil passion, and seek to turn the public calamities to their individhal 
advantage. But neither the leaders, nor the majority of their followers, are 
composed of such men. The poUtkal fanaiicsy those who do evil that good may 
come; who massacre, or encourage massacre, in the name of humanity, and im- 
j)ri$on in that of public freedom; these are the men who are most to be dreaded, 
and who, in general, acquire a pprilous sway over the minds of their fellow-citi¬ 
zens. The worst characters of the revolution, who survived the scaffold, were 
found in private life to have their humanity unimpaired. Barr^re is now (or 
was very recently) at Brussels, where h^'s time is devoted to declaiming on tlic 
necessity o^ e^fitirely abolishing capUcU punishments i and yet Barrere is the man. 
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llie more, then, of Education you infuse, tlie more tem¬ 
perance and smoothness you give to all popular movements. 
This, aprioi'i^ appears natural; it is rendered incontestaljje 
by facts. The two events just noticed are often adduced to 
prove the exciting effects of Education. They go to prove 
directly the reverse. Catholic Emancipation, in*particular, 
may be instanced. No popular victory, even on the admis¬ 
sion of its opponents, was ever achieved with more moder- 
ation. It was a triumph truly of reason; the struggle was 
worthy of its result. Multitudes of all conditions and ages, 
in peaceable and firm {V**ray, marching forth to the re-conquest 
of their inheritance, with the lighit and fire of God’s eternal 
truth and justice before them, was truly a noble mpral spectacle, 
worthy of the gaze of all mankind. No orphan mourned 
their laurels, no cities groaned where they had passed. But 
what gave them this steady temper, this “Dorian mood,” 
this lofty reliance on other arms than those of flesh? The 
spirituality which intellectual and moral power infused. The 
rivalry of sect with sect, the friction of popular meetings, the 
stirring of human spirits could hardly take place, without 
producing a general fermentation of thought throughout the 
land. Those who think tha^ the meetings of the Catholic 
Association alone give a fair estimate of this *great mental 
change passing over the spirit of the country, judge very par¬ 
tially, In every village, in every knot of houses, a small 
image of the great prototype existed. The great instrument 
of all was the Press; but the lessons of the Pre^s would have 
been the seed falling on the rock,^ without the previous break¬ 
ing up of the soil by Education. Elementary Education was 
the ploughshare. * It was this revolution which prepared for 
that outward one which so so«n followed. Self-respect, 


who proposed the famous decree for the annihilation of Lyons, beginning with 
the words,—“ Lyons faisait guerre, Lyons n’est plus;” and constantly affirmed* 
that “ le vaisseau de la Revolution ne peut*arr?Ver au port que sur un ocdan de 
sang.”—JF’oretgn Quarterly •Review^ No. XXV. Can stronger evidence be given 
of the necessity of a sound political education, of an education for the head as vi'ell 
as the heart, of every individual wljc is illcely to be engaged (and^vdio is not?) 
in the political transactions of his country ? 
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moral restraint, were to a great degree generated; obedience 
to intellectual superiority followed. To this Emancipation 
o^es its chief value. 

This struggle, it is true, left Ireland a nation of politicians; 
but the fault was not in the struggle, but in its protraction; 
not in Education, but in its partisan and exclusive application. 
To Toryism and Church ism we owe both these consequences. 
Toryism planted Radicalism, and Sectarianism distorted Edu¬ 
cation. There was great error, in the time and manner, in 
which these two great gifts of liberty and instruction were 
given. These mistakes we still rue. ^ But ijF committed, it 
does not follow they are without remedy.* The Irish are 
not organically a nation of politicians; they are politicians 
as long only as politics continue to be their first, interest. In 
this they do not much deviate from the general laws of human 
nature. A nation, passing from a state of bondage to one of 
comparative freedom, will not at once subside. It cannot be 
hoped, that it will surrender itself up to the quiet culture of 
the arts of civilisation, until it shall have at first assured itself 
law^ and institutions by which the fruits of such culture may 
be enjoyed. Neither should we mistake our little span of life 
for the lives of kingdoms; these,temporary evils are but specks 
in their destirtles; we should localise less, and generalise more. 
At the same time, it should never be forgotten, that constant 


* Not only was the “ concession,** as it waj insultingly called, given in an in¬ 
judicious way, an^at the latest possible moment, but no sooner given than seem¬ 
ingly repented of, and, as much as possible, neutralised in effect. The whole 
question was not, as it ought to have been, got rid of at once. Adjustment of 
Tithe, of the Vestry Laws, of the Church, should have been promised and com¬ 
menced ; private ambitions indulged, personal merits aclcnowledged; the Catho¬ 
lic not only rendered admissible, bu^admitted into the honours and emoluments 
of the conctitution. Emancipation (I dislike the term) was not so much the 
manumission of a slave, as the rendering back his birthright to the originally 
free. The minister proposed to settle the Catholic Question, and left four or five 
Catholic questions behind. Its former opponents now triumph; its former sup- 
..porters desert; but there is no ground for either change. If Emancipation has 
not tranquillised Ireland, it is simply because what was be^un has not been con¬ 
tinued; but how infinitely less chance of such tranquijlity there w'ould have been 
had it not been begun at all! Emancipation, without other measures, is in¬ 
adequate ; but every other measure, the ve^iy best that statesman could devise, 
would be utterly inefficient without Emancipation. 
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political agitation is no more a natural state for a nation than 
constant fever for a man. It is, at best, but the result of 
disease, latent or obvious, in the system; a temporary evil, 
endurable only for a final good. But the possibility of attain- 
ing it must be very clear and positive, and, above all, it must 
be a good. An agitation excited, or even endured, for less 
than this; an agitation prolonged a single day beyond what 
is absolutely requisite for this, so far from being liberty, is not 
even a preparation for liberty. I know of no darker treason 
to the best and truest interests of country. 

It is not, then, of such I speak: no good citizen can contem* 
plate such a state of things as permanent. But a good citizen 
is not, therefore, to be debarred at any time from the free and 
full discussion of all public affairs. The exercise of such a right, 
so far from standing in the way of Education, is as eminently 
favourable to its diffusion, as Education*, on its side, is to the 
wholesome exercise of such a right. If the minister feels and 
fears it, it is because he ought to fear it. Abuses are still 
maintained. Wherever abuses exist, and in proportion as 
they exist. Government must make its mind up to this spirit 
of dissatisfaction. There are no means of expelling it, but by 
suppressing them. It is an additional abuse to suppress in¬ 
quiry, or Education. Of all governments, a reforming govern¬ 
ment ought best to know this. If their system were to make 
men happy by stratagem, and to carry them on by stealth to 
prosperity,—if their measures were so bad, that they required 
only to be examined to be detested,—this dread of National 
Education might be intelligible: but a government, which 
professes to regard all this charlatanism with contempt, and 
to govern the People through the ears and eyes of the People, 
so far from discouraging, ought jto challenge inquiry; for, in 
sbeh cases, it would be inviting approbation. If the vices of 
the political or social system are ^to be considered a plea for 
withholding instruction, the more abased in wretchedness and 
oppression a country is,'* the less the quantity of knowledge 
which should be vouchsafed it. On this principle, the igno¬ 
rance of Russia, so far from being a reproach, is in the eternal 
fitness of things. Ill housed,.and ill fed, sharing unequally 
the fruits of their labour, tlie Irishman, on the sanfe principle^ 
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ought not to be instructed, lest he may become, by instruction, 
too sensitive to these miseries. The evil, on such a supposition, 
is not in their existence, but in his feeling. But it so happens, 
tliht these are precisely the things for the feeling of which he 
does not require your instruction. Suppress instruction as you 
may, you Crfnnot suppress his physical nature. Read or not 
read, men are men: they feel the stings of hunger, and the 
shiverings of cold, and all the whips and scorns which an 
unemployed and suffering population are heirs to, without 
aid of slate or primer. To check this discontent, it will not 
be sufficient to check schools. You must ^o to a deeper 
remedy.* This done, as much discussion, as much inquiry, 
as much education, as you please. Confidence begets con¬ 
fidence ; the lowest man in the state feels that he is working 
for himself. He obeys, but from love; he loves, but from 
conviction; he defends aiKl supports, but it is from the deep 
sense that he is defending and supporting interests as dear to 
him, as to the first proprietor in the land. His very censure 
is useful to his rulers; it controls and enlightens. If he 
blames, it is to improve. To say that such a man, with all 


* To those who consider Ireland incurable, I would recommend the following. 
It is a British experiment. Why should it'*not produce the same results in Ireland 
as in India? m! ^acquemont visited “ Mhairwarrah, the former Abnizzi of 
Rajpootanah.” He thus describes the change wrought in that hitherto savage 
district, by a paternal, but energetic government. “ I saw a country whose inha¬ 
bitants, since an immemorial time, had never had any other means of existence 
but plunder in the adjacent plains of Mahrwar and May war ; a people of mur¬ 
derers now change/1 into a quiet, industrious, happy people of shepherds and cul¬ 
tivators. No Rajpoot, no Mogul emperors, had been ever able to subdue them: 
fourteen years ago, every thing was td be done with them; and since six or seven 
years every thing is done already. A single man has worked that wonderful 
miracle of civilisation; Major Henry Hall, &c. &c.; and without taking a single 
life.** Wliat was the process ? “ Major Hall did not punish the offenders; he 

removed thL* causa of the crime, and made the crime useless, even injurious to Ae 
ofiTenderand it is never more committed.** Now for the result., “Most of 
them had shed blood. They told ifle they knew no other mode of life. It was 
a most miserable one, by their account. They were naked and starving. Now, 
poor as is the soil of their small valley, and bari^n their hills, every hand being set 
at work, there is plenty of clothes Siad'of food; and so sensible are they of the im¬ 
mense benefit conferred upon them by the British government, that willingly they 
pay to it a tribute of 500,000 francs, which they increase every year, as their na¬ 
tional wealtji admits of it.”— JacquemotsCs JtHters from India- Letter to M- V. 
dc Tracy- 
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his temporary follies and frenzies, will not in due time prove 
a better citizen, and in the end build up a wiser, freer, and 
better community than a heap of slaves, packed down quietly 
and mutely together, is to. say that the fiery and impetiioffs 
charger promises worse, in the breaking, than the dull dray- 
horse, who does not, indeed, throw his rider, but iynot likely 
in the hour of battle to bear him on. * 

But this is still a partial view of its advantages. The anti¬ 
educationist takes it for granted that Education must be 
necessarily, under all circumstances, directed against govern¬ 
ment. Why may it not be exerted in its support f He as¬ 
sumes that it is the natural ally of the unprincipled and the 
turbulent. Its true nature is to detect and repress both. An 
instructed people will appeal from their passiorfs to their rea¬ 
son, from the surface to the substance, from the mask to the 
man. No minister need ever hope to .tranquillise, until he 
employs the People for his pacificators; but no people are 
competent to this duty, until they can understand the differ¬ 
ence between their false and interests. This understand¬ 
ing cannot be communicated by an act of parliament :* it is 
the last crowning result of a long and laborious series of edu¬ 
cational training. 

But if such be the effects of Education, how fiomes it, it is 
asked, that they are not exhibited in Ireland f If Education 
could produce them, we surely have had enough. Yet what 
are the results? What is her social and political condition ? , 
What is her agricultural and commercial prosperity ? her 

* “ Dr. Mandeville says, in the treatise I»have just alluded to, ‘ If a horse knew 
as much as a man, I should not like to be his rider.* And he is right, not only for 
the reason which was m his mind, but for another also. It would be not only 
unsafe^ but unjust, to treat a rational deii^g (which on that supposition a horse 
Would be) as a slave. A horse (or any other brute that we domesticate) is a slave: 
it may be treated with humanity and care; but it is governed and kept to work, 
not for its own benefit, but for its master’s, to whom it belongs as property. 

« If the lower orders are to be the property, the slaves of their governors, and to 
be governed, not for tAei'r owns advantage, but entirely for the bene * ® 
rulers, then, no doubt, the more they are degrajled towards the condition of brutes, 
the more likely they are to submit to this tyranny. But if they are to be governed 
as rational beings, the more rational they are made, the better subjects they will 
be of such a government.” - ArchbUhou Whateley. Sermon for the Benefit of the 
Halesworth and cfiedislon National School, 1830, p.l5. 
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literary celebrity? her public opinion ? her domestic quiet? 
Will any man conscientiously say that, in any one of these 
respects, she is an object of envy to other civilised nations ? 
Ytt Ireland, it is urged, is educated — and over-educated. 
So far from having too little, she has had too much ; instead 
of attempthig to force Education forward, a rational man, and 
a true patriot, ought to seek rather to keep it back. 

This would be quite right if the evils just mentioned could be 
traced to such a source. But the fact is, Ireland suffers not from 
over-education, but from half-education, and mis-education. 
Ireland is a reading and writing nation, but not an educated 
nation; she has a long way to travel to reach that happy 
consummation. Hitherto she has had to labour, not, indeed, 
against the wdnt of a system, but, what is far worse, against 
the existence of a bad one. To this her present condition is 
distinctly to be ascribed.Reading and writing have been 
seized and applied, in their respective interests, by her several 
factions. They read, but read only what receives the le- 
gatur ” of the existing agitations. Hence her whole mind is, 
necessarily, partisan. The consequences are quite natural, 
and are every where conspicuous. But this is not the place 
to enter into these details. It is sufficient to recognise the 
existence of the malady, and to indicate its principle. In 
examining the character and process of Irish Education, we 
shall have ample opportunity of pursuing both farther. The 
evil, it will easily be perceived, lies, not in the minds, on 
which instruction operates, but in Ihe nature of the instruc¬ 
tion itself. The remedy is not in repressing, but in improv¬ 
ing. It would be a fatal folly, indeed, to mistake the quantity 
for the quality — or to suppose, because Ireland has been ill 
instructed, she has been surfeited with instruction. 

To bekeve the Irish papers, we should suppose this opinion 
had made some progress. Many now avow themselves cha¬ 
ritable” and “ enlightened enough to allow the Irish people 
an education. They think the barbarian should be civilised, 
and those who sit in darkness allowed to see the light. But 
when we apply for co-operation to these educationists, we find 
the only light which they patronise is one of their own kind¬ 
ling. Th'ey call this home-manufactory, national; and this 
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bigot-benevolence, Christian-love, We hear of the extraor¬ 
dinary anxiety of the people to be furnished with the exclu¬ 
sive merchandise. A little time and a closer approach dissi¬ 
pate the illusion. Closed schools, rejected grants, school¬ 
masters without scholars, and scholars without education, 
testify against them. The patent article ” dbes not sell. 
The fact is, an education which is not general, cannot be 
called a public education — an education which is not in con¬ 
formity with the wants and wishes of the majority of a nation, 
is anti-national; it is the education of a party, and a mono¬ 
poly; the education of a sect, and a persecution. The truly 
enlightened and trifly charitable friends of Education must 
know, that there is nothing bestowed where nothing will be 
received. To proffer an education which must be refused, is * 
to insult as well as to deny.* 

On a serious consideration, then, 'of the circumstances of 
the times and country, I can discover no legitimate obstacle to 
the Universal Diffusion of Education; none, certainly, which, 
will not yield, if not to the vigorous intervention of the go¬ 
vernment and legislature, to the slow but certain aguncy of 
time. But this inquiry might have been almost spared. It 
seems to go upon the presumption, that Education can be 
stopped. The great absurdity of the anti-educationists is to 
believe their theory not only just, but practicable; not only 
that Education ought to be suspended, repressed, or prohi¬ 
bited, but that it can. This is a great error. Education .is 
inevitable, as inevitable as the progress of steam and reform. 
Every thing in the past and present proclaims it. Every 
part of the great mass of civilised man is passing, in some 
way or other, ^through the process. How can it be other¬ 
wise ? Give men faculties, ,and opportunities,—and ad- 
' vancement is unavoidable. Forward is th<y strong cry 
of the human heart. This inay not, at first, be percept¬ 
ible. The valleys may still seem to sleep in darkness, but 
the day is on the high iplaces; the noonday sun will, ere long, 
be felt in their deepest depths*. •The most indifferent objects 
are converted, by their magic touch, into utilities — from ap- 

* This applies especially to tlie Hildare-strcet, and other grceding systems. 
The New system has for its chief object to remedy the defect. 
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parently the most worthless juices, we seci-ete nourishment 
and strength. These are not vague declamations, they are 
statistical as well as metaphysical facts. Indifferent as our 
education still is — limited as it is — it still evinces a great 
increase in numbers, and a still greater improvement in disci¬ 
pline. ProSelytism, religious and political, has everywhere 
pressed into its service the new power. This is natural. The 
rivalry of sect with sect requires recruits, instructed as well 
as zealous. Nor is this limited to schools — to education, 
technically so called. It is perceptible in every walk of life. 
The club, the reading-room, the newspaper, the magazine, 
the mechanics' institute, the public meeting, are all educators. 
In every transaction, the schoolmaster's voice, loud or low, is 
heard. Those' who reason on the intellectual and moral 
changes through which we are passing, for the most part, 
however, make this mistake^ they confine themselves to home. 
They argue as if we were existing in vacuo ; as if there were 
no crossing, counteracting, influencing atoms around us. 
They carry with them all the old prepossessions of our insular 
situation, when we were truly an island — when our wooden 
walls were not only bulwarks, but separations; and our institu¬ 
tions and habits not conductors but repellents to neighbouring 
mind. That tiiF-e is past: not merely because war has ceased, 
but because the effective communion of nations has com¬ 
menced. Countries begin to know their real interests, and 
will not easily allow themselves to be again played against 
each other, gladiator-like, for the sport of their masters. We 
are gradually forming a large European family; whatever 
vibrates at one end of the web, must inevitably be felt at the 
other. It is idle, then, to think of legislating and governing 
by ourselves. * The thoughts ^and words of others burn and 
speak in us', even when most we believe that we are ourselves* 
alone. Other countries are advancing before us. They are 
educating their people in mass, whilst we hesitate whether we 
shpuld suffer ours to educate themselves one by one. This 
cannot continue. One wheel• in the great machine cannot 
stand still, while all the others are impelled onward. Eng¬ 
land will not be kept behind ^Jurope. Toryism itself will 
not hang beliind England. The Tory of to-day would not 
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be recognised by the Tory of yesterday. While he protests 
against innovation, he is an innovator. Much as he vaunts 
his doctrine, he would be sorry to see it in deed. It would 
imply stagnation, retrocession, inferiority. Tory as he isf he 
is too sincere a lover of this soil of Britain to desire its de¬ 
gradation. But be that as it may, Education, with or without, 
him, like a strong man late aroused from sleep, walks on. We 
cannot, prevent, we may direct. Men and women will read : 
we can teach them what to read, and whatever they read 
to read well. Thus far extends our power, no farther. Mis- 
education may be checked, but not Education. 

I stated, in the T)eginning of this chapter, reasoning on 
preceding facts and arguments, that Education was a benefit, 
a necessity, a right: the modifications arising from difference * 
of order, country, and political circumstances, so far from 
militating against this position, eonfirm it. They not only 
admit the Universal Diffusion of Education, but absolutely 
require it. Whilst, then, 1 am for its highest improvement, 

I am also for its widest extension. In one word, I am, with 
Dr. Chalmers, for the utmost possible illumination, not only 
of the popular, but of the entire national mind. Whatever is 
less than this, is defect. No order, no sect, no class of men, 
can be in future left out. The whole world is hurrying on; 
if one class would prevent another from pressing and tramp¬ 
ling on them, the only way to effect it is to press onward 
themselves. If they would still retain their superiority, let 
them convince themselves it can only be done by bringing 
new claims into the market, not by lingering with the old. 
A system of Education which* does not favour this progres¬ 
sion is an anarohy. It heaps class on class: by keeping any 
one stationary, it dashes the oljiers against it. 'An education, 

‘ which professes to provide for the order^ interestB, and hap¬ 
piness of a country, must therefore provide not only for all 
the faculties of each particular man, but for every jpartiadar 
man in the country. Such an education is, in itself, not only 
enlightenment^ but order* It is only when it departs from, or 
does not reach this, that evils follow. It is only then that 
the struggle between young ^nd old, between experience and 
adventure, between the downward stream of Ifabit and the 
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CHAP. III. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE PROVIDED WfTH PERMA* 
NENT MEANS FOR ITS SUPPORT, * 


« Every school that is established, every child that is educated, every log 
school-house that is built, are new and additional pledges, for the perpetuation^ and 

the growth, and th^ moral iytfluence of your institutions," Kentucky REroBT. 

« 

« Lords and Commons of England! consider what nation it is whereof ye 
are, and whereof ye are the governors; a nation not slovfc and dull, but of a i 
quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to dis- 
course; not beneath the reach of any point the highest that human capacity can 
soar to. What wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soile, but wise and 
faithfull labourers,Ui make a knowing people, a nation of prophets, of sages, and of 
ivorthies," Milton. 


The Education which embraces in the most perfect way the 
whole man, we have called a Good Education; applied to 
every individual in the nation, a National Education. The 
question now is, how this education may be J)<?st supported. 

But what do we mean by best ? 

It cannot apply exclusively to the most economical system. 
Such a thing as gratuitous education, strictly such, is scarcely* 
to be found. Alter the form as much as yqu please, let the 
support come from voluntary societies or benevolent landlords, 
from the state or from the people, money there must be, in 
some shape or •other, and coming from some person or the 
other, before the machine can be set in motion.* This cannot 
*be prevented by any expedient; all that, can be Effected is, 
that the monies so comiqg be /ipplied to the purposes de¬ 
signed by the contributors, and in the manner the best cal¬ 
culated to work them *out. Of course economy enters heue; 
for lavish expenditure, either of private or public funds, im¬ 
plies diversion fro'm their true object, ignorance, negligence, 
or corruption in the application. So far, econ^y is neces¬ 
sary ; to* carry it farther would be impolicy. A mistaken 
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economy, in such a case as that of education, is a great folly 
and a gi^eat cruelty. It is a folly, because, truly speaking, 
it is not economy: it generates disorder, and then expends to 
put it down; but regiments cost more than schools, and 
special commissions not less than regiments: to save pence, it 
expends pounds, shillings, and pence: it reduces the school¬ 
master’s salary by a few hundreds, and lavishes millions on 
barracks and constables. It is a cruelty; for it produces 
vice, and then punishes it; it erects gibbets, and supplies them 
with malefactors; it renders crime inevitable, and then rages 
against criminals. There should be enough, but neither more 
nor less than enough. If ecofiomy be essential, it is this alone 
which should be called economy. 

But a system of education, however efficient, which does 
not last, or, however lasting, which is not efficient, is a system 
either ill-established, oi* ill-4upported. To establish well, and 
to support well, two qualities are demanded, efficiency and 
durability. 

The best plan, then, for the maintenance of a ‘‘ National 
System of Education,” is that which, while it does not neglect 
economy^ provides that such system shall be efficient, and 
durable, , 

But how effecf this ? Shall it be provided by the indi¬ 
vidual,” or ‘4he public;” by *Uhe state,” by ‘‘the people,” or 
by “both?” 

This is a material question. Accordingly, it has engaged 
’ not only the attention of private individuals, philosophising 
: in their closets, but of nations legislating in their senates. 
Scarcely a country in Europe pursues, in this particular, a 
uniform conduct. America alone offers exemplifications of all 
three, frequently in the body of the same state, sometimes 
even of thtf same townland. 

This arises as much from original,circumstances of manners 
and habits, over which philosophy and government either 
cojild not, or would not, exercise an^ control, as from any 
existing peculiarities of chatader in the people, or any parti¬ 
cular adaptation of this or that system to fheir social organ¬ 
isation. Nor is necessary to look njuch beyond ourselves for 
illustrations of each of these circumstances. Our own country 
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furnishes as much diversity in character and institution as 
could possibly be desired for any experiment. We deal, 
however, for the present with theory. Our argument confines 
itself to d priori reasonings. We shall pass subsequently to 
illustrations. They are to be found in abundance in most of 
the education systems of Europe. * 

The general tendency of our government and people is to 
leave every thing as much as possible to individual capacity 
and exertion. That this is wise in a community such as Eng¬ 
land, in an age such as ours, reason and experience seem to 
demonstrate. ^ No state, however enlightened, or liberal, can 
measure the means and adaptations of individuals with the 
same accuracy as the individual himself. Self-love, where , 
knowledge guides, is an infallible instinct, which no legisla¬ 
tive knowledge can surpass, or supply. All that the state 
can, or ought to do in such instarices,*is to shovel away ob¬ 
stacles. The* well, once disembarrassed of the stifling sand, 
will find its way in a river over the plain. Let society work 
of itself—together, and in good time, it will join and bind with 
a curious felicity,” a self-knit permanency which no ’state- 
joiner, however cunning, can hope to achieve. Prohibitions, 
bounties, protections, are tl^e awkward expedients of impa¬ 
tience or arrogance; they would help on society faster than it 
can go. The boy plants a bean, and takes it up to see how 
it advances; he handles and forces nature, and nature, in re¬ 
turn, sends him up a sickly and stunted plant. How many' 
trades and occupations which, left to the silei|j; vigour of their 
own nature, defended from the protection of government, 
might ere this have spread out into the fulness of true strength! 
In an evil hour government insists on-encpuraging them; they 
take up the bean, and kill it, in,their anxiety to 'make it grow. 
The state garden is generally behind that, of its neighbours. 

It has not the « spiritus intus ale,ns” of wholesome vegetation. 
Nor is the public less injured. Preference to one is propor¬ 
tionate injury to others.^ It often transfers the rewards of in¬ 
dustry and genius to inactivity and incapacity. England 
contrasted to Fraftce, both to Austria and Russia, are ex¬ 
amples.' In England every thing is done by the Peopley and 
belongs to»the People: it is “ours;” a glorious title, which 
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breathes of the commonwealth^ and more than aught else in¬ 
sures ardent and universal efibrt, certain and constant security. 
It is a community of goods on a large scale; every man feels 
that the country depends upon him, as much as he upon the 
country;. kings are the crowning sanction, but not the essen¬ 
tial of theses, enjoyments. The deep foundations are laid in 
the popular heart and hand. But in countries where every 
thing is royal” or “ imperial,” where the all-absorbing one 
meets you at every step, from the grain of salt to the marshal¬ 
ling of millions, — where the People, even in what is destined 
for themselves, are seldom called in to take their part, these 
improvements, not being grafted on the only trunk which 
is immortal, generally dwindle, or drop off with their royal 
or imperial stem. Temples and palaces may flourish under 
such systems; but the People will dress ill, and feed worse, 
so long as they thus lean,‘exclusively, upon a master. The 
thousand comforts of domestic life, the result of centuries, the 
growth of a policy from which deviation in general has proved 
an injury, are subjects of just triumph. This system was not 
an accident. It came slowly, it was slowly received. It was 
tlie reward of repeated trial, and unceasing effort It is now 
recognised as part and parcel of the venerable wisdom of the 
land. * - 


* The English are essentially an experimental people, even in their pursuit of 
abstract science. It is the natural result of their commercial and manufacturing 
occupations ; they, in turn, owe much of their improvement to this matter-of-fact 
tendency. The French, on the contrary, treat even the most obvious facts 
with the pomp and circumstance of abstract science, “ involving,” as Professor 
Leslie complains, the plainest truths of mechanics in the intricacies of alge¬ 
braical formulas,**— Fourth {prefixed to the edition of the En- 

cyclopaedia Bdtanrdca)i exhibiting a general View of the Progress of Mathematical and 
Physical Scierj/'e, chiefly during the Eighteenth Cent ury, p. 616. If we are to judgq 
of each mode by its rcsalts, we need not blush for our country. Our sus¬ 
pension-bridges, rail-roads, and steam.-machinery, may bear a favourable com¬ 
parison with those of France. Our suspension-bridges have evinced, without 
exception, the soundness of the system on whiqh they Ij^ve been constructed; 
wtiilst that of M. Navier, oi)posite the Hotel des Invalides, at Paris, with every 
advantage of the most profound investigatiou of the tJieory of these structures, 
fell in from so simple a cause as the giving way of the attachments of the chains. 
What share the policy, or fiabit, noticed in the text, of leaving much to the inge¬ 
nuity and actrWiy of the people tliemselveV. nrt&y have had in pioducing this pre- 
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It may then be asked, if such be the case in almost every 
object of social life,—if, in so many instances, both public and 
individual gain by open and general competition,—why should 
Education alone be made an object of government protection 
and management ? Why should it not rather be left to indi¬ 
vidual effort and intelligence? There is no reason, surely,- 
why the laws of demand and supply should in this instance be 
different from what they are in every other, tlf there be the 
want in the country, there will be the desire to satisfy it; and 
if there be the desire, no great time can elapse before the 
means of gratifying will exist also. In one word, if the 
nation be sincerely anxious for education, it will look for it, 
as it looks for an increased quantity of Baltic; timber, or of ^ 
French wines. An education market will be opened; the 
quantity and quality, like that of every other merchandise, 
will be regulated according to the quantity and quality of the 
public want. If, then, it be found injurious to force a market 
on the public—to glut them with articles not required, or of a 
finer quality than what the means of the community can pay 
for, is it less absurd to compel them to take in more educa¬ 
tion than they may desire, or of a description which is above 
their exigencies or capacity ? • Is it not against all principles 
of political economy, mental science, and common justice, thus 
to attempt forcing on them a supply for which there is no de¬ 
mand ? is it not ridiculous to drug men with instruction when 
the thirst and hunger for jnstruction are wanting? You may 
make canals, as in Ireland; but it is another matter.to create 
commerce for them, when made.. It would be much wiser to 
wait till the commerce first existed, and then leave the com¬ 
merce to create \hc canals. Instead, tl>en, of establishing 
boards and inspectors, of voting large sums of moiie^^ for the 
building of schools and the remuneration of schoolmasters, in¬ 
stead of legislative enactments ajad government instruction, 


ference for the practicaU is.an interesting subject for discussion, both to the meta¬ 
physician and the statesman, but beyond the limits of this work. See, also, the 
Baron Dupin’s recpnt observation9,on‘the superior excellence ^ extent of 
English roads. ♦ . 
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would it not be better to leave the whole, like the fisheries, 
or the linen trade, or the silk trade, or any other trade, simply 
ar\d wholly to itself, and trust to the growing necessities of 
civilisation for a demand in this luxury, as in every other, 
and, as an * inevitable consequence, for an ample supply 
amongst the people themselves, whenever such demand shall 
chance to appear? 

It must be admitted, there is some ground for this reason¬ 
ing in theory; neither is it altogether contradicted by ex¬ 
perience. The reports of the American States, where educa¬ 
tion is understood most to flourish, though 'varying on the 
point, suggest some reason, at least, for hesitation. It has been 
found in somq cases, as in New York, that, with all the efforts 
of government. Education did not advance faster, or was of a 
better character, than when left exclusively to its own efforts. 
In Sweden, the provinces where education is altogether in 
the hands of the People, and unaffected by any ministerial 
interference, bear a rather creditable comparison to those in 
which a contrary system prevails. In the Netherlands, the 
Phifosophical Colleges, avowed government establishments, 
did not succeed. Something of a similar remark has been 
made on the Primary and Secondary schools in France. But 
we need not' t.'avel for illustrations beyond Ireland. Her 
government education, up to a late period, has been a series of 
failures. All this renders at first sight dubious the policy of 
taking such institutions out of the hands of individuals, to vest 
them, either ^partially or exclusively, in the hands of the 
government. 

But let us now turn to the other side of the question. The 
force of the above argument, in a great degree, depends upon 
the justice of the analogy between Education and other articles 
of demand and supply. But is the analogy just ? A good 
metaphor is not necessarily good, logic. Is Education to be 
compared to the ordinary articles of commerce? Is it to be 
considered in the light of mercery, jewelleryi and hardware? 
Is its demand or supply to be measured by the laws which 
regulate that of other markets ? Is is not rather to be regarded 
io the sai^ie point of view with the Police, wijth the distribu¬ 
tion of Justice, with all that immediately belbngs to the 
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government and administration of a country.* In the pre¬ 
ceding chapter it has been shown, that Education not only 
acts as a Police, but as the most effective of all police —that 
which prevents, instead of correcting, and precludes the neces¬ 
sity of punishing, by eradicating crime. Now if Government 
be allowed to assume, without imputation, the oAlering and * 
management of one, there is surely no reason why it should 
not be permitted the management of the othef. No govern¬ 
ment, no people, could, for a moment, think of applying the 
above reasoning to its armed force or courts of justice. No 
government could afifcrd to wait,, in these matters, until the 
people should call for them. A barbarous nation would never 
call; or so slowly, that it would nearly amouiTt to the same 
thing. The very delay would continue the barbarism; it 
would more and more adjourn the.denjand. Such cases re- 
quire the dwcrf.intervention of the legislator. It is his duty to 
see that the people, whether they like it or not, be saved from 
misery and crime. * Habits are of slow growth, and often of 
very accidental formation. It is the duty of the legislator to 
see that the habits formed be good habits; that they be formed 
with certainty, and with as much rapidity as may be consistent 
with that certainty. It is his‘duty, if the peoplf be reluctant 
or sluggish, to induce or compel the people to^hese habits, in 
the same manner that he requires from them other duties and 
sacrifices, equally necessary for the good of all. No mercy is 
shown in the hour of pestilential epidemic to the ease, pre¬ 
tensions, or scruples of the individual; all obstacles afe swept 
away, and wisely swept away, before the paramount interests 
of the community, The uneducated may complain that they 
are compelled to education; the criminal might, with as good 


Genn,ny has not only adopted government interferedee tn but re¬ 

duced it into mindple, as we shall see later. -Schmrtx, IXe Shuler,, p. 31P. 

ZocW, ri^SmervomSta<Ue,1930, §128. 

the question as a principle of law! He grounds .t on the right which the 
air Jdy exercises in the disposal of lunaticvWiV‘«. 

kann hinxufugen, dass die Kinder der Unterthanen sugleich .Is iamfesWrr 
zu betrachten Ld. Ganz’ so hat rich der Staat auch der 

Gemiithskranken, der Taub-und-Stumniaebonien, u. s. w. anzu ^ .minst 
this view Schwvtz ioinddes, extenMng it to VaccnsUon, to precaSBons against 

epidemics^ &c. 
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reason, complain that he is compelled to reform. The in¬ 
structed and moral should not be exposed to the contagion either 
of Ignorance or vice. If sacrifices are to be made, they should 
be made by those who ought to make them : there is no 
reason why.the sound and deserving should be surrendered to 
the caprices*^of the worthless and corrupt. The very object of 
all government is nothing but this; and its goodness or bad¬ 
ness is chiefly t6 be measured by the greater or less certainty 
in effecting it. Courts of justice, the public force, prison dis¬ 
cipline, are some of the means which it employs for this pur¬ 
pose ; Education and religious instruction, others: when well 
conducted, they are the most powerful of all. Indeed, the real 
oower of any depends principally upon Education. Habitual 
obedience to the laws, reverence for the authority of govern¬ 
ment — which in a fj’ee state ought to be no other than the 
collective authority of the people themselves — against the 
aggressions of individuals, is the most important of all lessons. 
Where this is firmly implanted, the constable’s staff is more 
potept than parks of artillery. A wise parent does not allow 
his children to run waste and wild, until nature shall cry 
within them for moral and intellectual food. In some children, 
no doubt, such impulses are strong and early; in others late, 
or not at all. ^Government has the experience and authority 
of a parent, and is called on to begin. The theory which 
says, “ I will make no roads until there first shall be markets,” 
says,—only in other w^ords, — I will make no roads at all.” 
Wherever roads have been made, markets have followed.’ The 
wholesome circulation has flowed, the moment the ligament 
has been taken off; industry has found a vent, capital a con¬ 
venient investment* Had government waited until the People 
had calW for roads, until they had felt their necessity, or w ere 
provided with thS means of making them, years might have 
elapsed before the road wbuld ^en have been thought of. 
Nor would this delay have been immaterial. It would be 
equivalent to so much positive loss. The public purse would 
have been defrauded of such amount of ctipital as would equal 
the sum which might have been accumulated by the making 
of the roRd in the interval. The^individual would suffer not 
less than the state. His productive powers might as well not 
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exist; for he would not feel it necessary to call them into 
action. Men do not always know their wants,—they must be 
shown them: it is only by having gratified them, they fiflly 
feel the desire of gratifying them again. Apply this to 
Education. There are parishes where no sort of .intellectual 
communication, no idea of the utility of educatiorf, exists. In’ 
others, there is a vague and dusky idea of its advantages; 
but, from poverty or indolence, want of me5ns, or want of 
exertion, it leads to nothing. In either of these cases, the 
chance of such communication being speedily established 
by the inhabitants themselves mi^t be faint. Yet, until it be 
established, what a loss ! w'hat a robbery, if so I may express 
it, of intellectual capital! How many new wante, new desires, 
new efforts of the moral and mental being, in case it had 
been established, might, in the ipteryal, have sprung up ! 
How many nqw markets for the intellect and virtue of the 
population might successively have been opened ! Such is the 
march of all ordinary industry; how much more so of that in 
which every species is combined ! Is it not civilisation, jn its 
thousand kindly beauties and glories ? Is it not improve¬ 
ment, peace, security, in their strongest, yet gentlest, shapes ? 
What government, except a despotic one, imagijiing its power 
dependent on the blindness of its servants, wolild think it just 
or politic to ‘‘bind such influences up ?’* Why, then, should 
they not encourage them ? Why should they not open th^ 
road ? Why should they* not insinuate the want ? Why not 
develope the desire ? Why not extend and *!strengthen the 
power? Why not guide to the*enjoyment? It is true, in¬ 
deed, that poverty may ultimately yield to industry : in some 
thirty years, the peasant may be enabled to purchase what 
you must now bestow; but why wait for these thi^y years? 
How much sooner will he be enabled to purchase, if Govern¬ 
ment will give him the metftis for*a time! The very want of 
means is concomitant, noj only with a want of Education, but 
with a due sense of its utility. JSuch sense cannot be com¬ 
municated by any qther master than experience. The intel¬ 
lectual, in this, has an advantage over the physical: of no 
other appetite'can it be said, with so much truth,Pappetit 
vient en.mangeant.” • 
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These observations, it is true, are more especially applicable 
to countries where a general and strong effort is required. 
Yet their adoption is not to be confined to such cases only: 
they have been tried under the most contrasted periods and 
circumstanfes. We shall see Russia and the New England 
States, at opposite sides of the political scale, acting, in this 
instance, on the same principle, and with the same success. — 
If in Ireland t?he interference of Government has failed, it 
must be attributed much more to the nature of the govern¬ 
ment, than to the good or evil of government interference in 
itself. Education was not only used exclusiv'^ly for govern¬ 
ment purposes, but these purposes were anti-national, anti- 
educational, local, temporary, sectarian, corrupt. The object 
was to generate a pattern set of state doctrines, a Pretorian 
band of opinions, around state abuses; not to excite a whole¬ 
some spirit of thinking and acting in the entire body of the 
state. Hence, while they taught Protestants anti-Catholicism, 
they took little care to teach Catholics at all. It would be 
as senseless to argue from such a case against Government 
interference, as against Education itself. 

The argument thus preponderates in favour of State Ma¬ 
nagement; but the good or evil, as we have just seen, solely 
depends upon What description of management that may be. 
There is a wide difference between admitting a principle, and 
admitting its applications. The applications, in this instance, 
may be very various. A government may take the whole na¬ 
tional educaticai into its hands, and compel, by severe penalties, 
every individual not only to frequent its shop, but to frequent 
no other; or it may interfere, by supporting and regulating, 
without monopolising, or compelling exclusive attendance on 
its schoqjs; or, allowing cdmpetition, it may still require aj;- 
tendance at some public establishment, as the condition for 
obtaining its rewards; or,leaving this to the option of its 
people, it may limit its interference to simple support and 
regulation; or, it may content itself with support, without in¬ 
sisting on regulation ; or, finally, it may limit this support to 
occasional and conditional aid. All these are different modi- 
fications,«differing in very greht degree, to be rdetermined by 
time, place, and other adventitious cireumstances. 
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If Education should not be trusted exclusively to the People, 
still Jess should it be trusted exclusively to the Government* 
Monopoly, of all kinds, is odious and pernicious. It begins 
by attacking the public in favour of the individual, and 
ends by injuring the individual himself. It overshadows, 
whilst it imagines it protects: if it shuts out the ryde visitings* 
of the elements, it shuts out the sunshine too. It would pre¬ 
vent man from walking, lest he should dash l|is foot against a 
stone. It dulls ingenuity, numbs effort, quenches desire, 
checks discovery, restricts civilisation; it tames down society 
to a machine., If thif be true in the walks of commerce, how 
much truer in the domains of mihd ! Commerce, at the sicht 
of shackles, “ spreads its light wings, and in a^ moment flies.” 
Mind, if possible, is more fastidious: it droops beneath com¬ 
mand, or rebels; it flings off all control, or falls a slave at the 
chariot wheel. Either of these evils*is great. In the one 
case all knowledge dies; in the other, it becomes a base and 
dangerous tool. In Ireland the experiment was tried. The 
Government set up its exclusive manufactory of mind, fenced 
it round with immunities, and discouraged competition. • Did 
the monopoly flourish ? Just as much as all other monopolies. 
The people, rather than ta^e the article from the Govern¬ 
ment, set up an article of their own. Even* where it was 
admitted, what did it produce? An evil and unhealthy uni¬ 
formity. Minds were thrown into the government furnace, 
and out they came cxclusionists, jobbers, Pharisees, after 
their rulers’ own hearts. Yet what department of our insti¬ 
tutions ought to be more free ? To grind ideas for millions, 
after the one mercantile type, is stopping short in the onward 
progress of civilisation. It establishes imcient Egypt in the 
midst of modern Europe, perpetuates a series of intellectual 
castes, shuts up knowledge into a sacred ^icience, and erects 
teachers into a sort of goyernment priests. Such an educa¬ 
tion would not only be a reflection of the existing abuses of 
Government, but a pei^manent bar to their correction. It 
would act in a vicious circle, fn k despotism it would perpe¬ 
tuate tyranny by perpetuating slaves; in a free government 
it could not, consistently freedom, endure njany years. 
Next to tlte imposing a particular church, the imposing, per. 
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force, a particular education is a grievance. It is tlic im¬ 
posing of prohibitions in that very department in which, of all 
others, it is most difficult to prevent smuggling. What a 
host of officials becomes instantly requisite, what a preventive 
service of placemen and churchmen (an espionage to which 
all others are light), to detect and denounce every shred of 
knowledge which does not bear the government stamp ! The 
contraband artiale becomes more valued from the moment it 
becomes contraband: its price rises with the efforts made to 
shut it out. To circulate a book in Italy, advertise it in the 
Index: to crowd a conventicle in England, attempt to put it 
down. Nor is the utter inefficacy of this intellectual police 
the only absurjlity. The Government sets up as professor 
general of morality : and what a growth of lies, evasions, du¬ 
plicities, perversions, the natural consequences of all prevent¬ 
ive systems, it immediately produces under its protecting and 
prohibitory rule ! It might be expected that there would be 
some balance of good in return,—that the mental food pro¬ 
vided would at least be worth all this cost. It is quite the 
reverse. Exclusive Government Education does not even 
answer the purposes for which it is designed. It is soon 
converted into a job, of course ^an expensive one, and thus 
strikes' at the root of every principle upon which a true sys¬ 
tem of national education ought to repose. It does not even 
deserve the name; it is necessarily a fractional, separatist, 
sectarian, oligarchical, and not a national, education. Even 
where Government has succeeded in establishing it, this very 
character will render its permajrience dubious. Negligence on 
one side—on the other, hostility and activity—will notallow 
the exclusive government system to prosper. It soon falls 
into a plethory of wealth and indolence; and if it does not 
perish of its own lethargy, ere long its more vigorous rivals, 
always on the watch, always increasing in zeal as in energy, 
soon seize the happy moment to twist it from its seat, and to 
up with the accumulated advantages of popular partiality in 
its place. This is the history of all exclusive corporations, from 
the patrician corporation of Rome to the ecclesiastical corpo¬ 
ration of tha Church of England, Change their names and 
means as you may,—the evil flaw of exclusion ancT monopoly 
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allowed to remain,—they must die the death of their pre¬ 
decessors, and perish by having too much to enjoy, too little 
to do. 

If, therefore, I should be sorry to leave education solely* to 
the management of the People, I should feel not less reluctant 
to intrust it solely to the management of the Government. I. 
would not have exclusion any where. Government should ’ 
not be allowed to monopolise, but it should be* invited to in¬ 
terfere. All portions of the state should co operate; but the 
guiding, controlling, and governing portion should do more 
—it should gvfide, control, and govern Education. Of what 
nature and extent this should be, still remains to be determined. 

Now this must vary considerably in diflerent states and 
at different periods. There are, however, certain conditions 
common to all, which cannot be neglected in the consideration 
of any. The first of these is an*immediate deduction from 
the principles just noticed. If Government interfere, it 
should be beneficially. To interfere beneficially, it should 
have, in the first instance, the co-operation of the People, 
Without the co-operation of the People it is obvious that 
all interference of Government, whatever may be its inten¬ 
tions, must be powerless of pernicious. Such interference 
would differ little from the monopoly^ «nd exclusion 
condemned above. It is nearly the same thing whether 
Government prevents the People from taking advantage of 
the means offered, or offers them an article which the People* 
either do not want, or do not like. No manufacturer would 
act on this principle; if he did, his customers would not be 
so likely to yield, as the manufacturer to fail. But when I 
say the People,‘'I mean the People. I do not mean a por¬ 
tion, much less a very small pojtion, of the Pcofile; much less 
that portion which is comparatively independent oP education, 
and which can always, wljereve^ competition is allowed, with 
or without Government, obtain it. I mean the whole, if 
possible, but, at all evehts, the clear majority; above all, that 
portion which, from greater ighotance and fewer means, is in 
most need of education. It is quite essential to the success 
of any systeip of National^ J2d«cation, that this portion, at least, ^ 
of the nation should co-operate. But how win their co-ope- 
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ration ? Is a government, which should enlighten and teach, 
to yield to the prejudices and follies of a people, who arre to 
he taught ? Were the private master so to act, he might, no 
doubt, be sufficiently acceptable to the idle scholar; but, in re¬ 
turn, what would the scholar gain from such a master ? To 
.win the co-Ojperation of his pupil, unwise and servile crouching 
to his follies and prejudices is however by no means requisite. 
At the same time, there is not more necessity for rudely 
thwarting them. They should be gently removed, not forcibly 
pushed aside. There are even prejudices which may be won 
to the opposite ranks; follies which, by ,a little,, management. 
Wisdom may not disdain to employ as her handmaids. No 
obstacle which can be removed ought to be allowed to remain; 
but neither ought any obstacle to be raised, to exhibit merely 
our strength and agility in overleaping or removingat. These 
obstacles and prejudices, with patience, and justice, and time, 
but above all, with the spread of knowledge itself, will be 
easily got rid of; but each of these conditions is requisite. 
The interference of Government must be a just interference, 
a patient, and a wise, and a slow,—it must be a really en¬ 
lightened and enlightening interference. Its plan, whatever it 
may be, must be impartial towards all, and impartial in every 
particular. The .State ought to have no favourites — no pets. 
There ought to be, in this matter at least, no primogeniture; 
no English to the exclusion of Irish, no Protestant Jacob to 
whom the Esau of Irish Catholicism should bow. Education 
should not be of any colour, but susceptible of all. If this 
be once admitted, justice must follow. Under such a system, 
there will be no jostling of rival institutions for the annual 
parliamentary grant i no summing up of so much party zeal 
and sectarian intolerance, as so many items in the account, 
as so man/ claims (instead of the real discharge of real du¬ 
ties) for the monies of the St^e. The true emblem of a free 
state is the civic oaken crown in one hand, and the military 
laurel crown in the other, with the inscription of for all at 
the base. The People should not be forced to wear any 
livery, or to receive any franchise, right, or privilege, as the 
bribe or reward of partisanship. «Thj?ir claim is simple. Edu¬ 
cation is not the property of Government; it is their own. Its 
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end is to make better citizens and better subjects; it should 
be co-extensive with citizenship and allegiance. They pay, 
and should be repaid; they give, and they should receive. 
Government is the steward, and has for the proper manage¬ 
ment of the funds its per centage; but, because it is allowed 
this per centage, it is not to be permitted to distribute thq . 
funds otherwise than the rightful owners desire. It is down¬ 
right fraud to take from all, and to give onfy to a few. It 
was this which made Irish education, in the first instance, a 
robbery, and then an oppression. The people claimed either 
to have their own iponey back in order to apply it to such 
purposes themselves, or at least to be protected from persecu¬ 
tion carried on with their own money. Both were refused. 
The Government education went on ; the national money was 
spent; but the People remained not only ignorant, but became 
discontented. Such a system waS^tu'pidity and injustice, bad 
government and bad education. 

Government interference must be patient and gradual. Too 
violent a change, too sudden an effort to rouse sympathies not 
yet awake, will not do. It is ineffectual and injurious, bad 
philosophy and bad policy. The co-operation of the public, 
if rudely summoned, will ijot come. Too strong a tone of 
authority rouses suspicion; suspicion, in a community where 
competition is free, soon grows into hostility. The People 
cannot comprehend, at first, the meaning of such call; they^ 
do not understand the necessity of education, — they have nof 
experienced its want or use. The first duty, then, of Go¬ 
vernment, is to inspire this filing. This cannot be accom¬ 
plished without some knowledge, and more time. Compulsory 
enactments are, for this reason, more Ijkely to be effective in 
an advanced^ than in an early of education. The reason 
is obvious. In every man already educf\J;ed, thefe is an ally. 
One of the strongest effepts of education is to convince a man, 
every hour of his life, in every faculty, of its value. This 
value makes him earliest for its improvement and extensipn ; 
and the more convinced, the mcftre earnest will he be. om- 
pulsory laws, iA such a stage, will only act against the 
stragglers. . The great ,ipas« of the community will give their 
sanction*; the few. reluctants must obey. In such a stage, 
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compulsion will succeed.* It will complete, in a short period, 
what might otherwise have taken much trouble and too much 
time. In the very beginning of education, on the contrarj', 
another course must be adopted. It is then, that gentleness 
and persuasion,—that gradual, almost imperceptible, develope- 
ments, — tlrat rewards, that solicitations, that patient and per¬ 
severing approaches, through the predilections, and prejudices, 
and even passions of the country,—must be the main instru¬ 
ments. The purblind must not be confounded by too abrupt 
a rush of light. They must be brought from greater dark¬ 
ness to lesser; from night to twilight, from twilight to day. 
They must have time to taste, in order to like: they must be 
allowed to digest, before it can be expected the food will nou¬ 
rish. Habits must be allowed quietly, but firmly, to form 
and fix. Like the conversion of wood into stone, time it is, 
the unceasing action of the? one cause, which steals away the 
old material, and insensibly deposits the new. So should it 
be with government: the old man must, almost unknown to 
the being itself, be gradually melted off, and the new as 
gradually, particle by particle, be deposited and steadied in 
its place. It is after years that the change is felt: the living 
machine grows into reasoning man. No harsh and sweeping 
ordinances should then, unnecessarily, proceed from Govern¬ 
ment: abuses should be dissipated, rather than exscinded. 
The savage should be considered, even in his shyness; he 
should be won over by kindness, and not violently driven 
forward to the genial uses of civilised life. Government 
should study for this, in the first place, the nature and habits 
of its people, — how formed, by what circumstances, in what 
seasons; how much js owing to primitive organisation, how 
much to the after action of social or political life. It should 
thoroughly aift, and perfectly understand all this, — the men, 
the place, the times. The sluggish, who require the spur, are 
not to be treated as the hot and heedless, who require the bit. 
On,e community may lie in the thick and confirmed obstruc- 

* See the conduct of Prussia, in her provinces on the Rhine. She mfweei 
Education in the hereditary dominions, whfre it had long been established; in 
•the newly acquired territory, where the reverse was the case, she iniMA it. 
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ion of ignorance, and be well content to wallow, at ease, in 
hat oblivious pool; another may be rushing on, very fear- 
essly, no doubt, but very blindly, to the goal, and, from its 
^ery impetuosity, be every moment in danger of dashmg 
igainst the post. One must be shaken vigorously from its 
orpor; the other requires little more than to be dnected in its., 
course. To one, premiums, inducements, penalties, must be 
leld forth; to the other, advice simply, ^nd information. 
The neglect of these considerations is the fertile principle of 
most of the disappointments and failures we daily meet with, 
[f, on one side, by tpo sudden and rigid a mode of proceed- 
ng, the hostility of large portiofis of the country is likely to 
je excited; so, on the other, by too immediate and lavish a 
concession to applications, a corresponding negligence and 
ipathy are produced. The bread of labour is, of all others, 
the sweetest. What a class, or imlividual, attains by a wish 
only, is soon supposed to be scarcely worth the wish. What 
contrasts exist between mountainous and valley districts ! 
The mountain is poor, but the inhabitant is always industrious, 
and generally comfortable; the plain is rich, but the inhabitant 
is generally indolent, and frequently poor. Difficulties over¬ 
come beget a facility in overcoming difficulties: a valuable 
habit is far more valuable than any single acquisition to which 
it may lead. Nor is this all. There is another motive for 
activity, another guarantee for security. Ihe acquisitions of 
joint exertion are joint property; for this joint property there 
will necessarily be a joint zeal. If the people receive all 
from government and give nothing for what they receive; if 
they have only to ask for education in order to obtain it; if 
they have not even to ask, but merely ,to accept; on all the 
principles of human nature, die people will Value little the 
gift so proffered, even should they acceRt it; and, valuing it 
but little, will feel little c,areful fo turn it to account. It will, 
in every sense, be a mere Government education, the property 
of Government, not flieirs; it will be an easily acquired 
education, therefore despised; it* will be an education w ic i 
they did not set up, and which they do not think themselves 
called on to, maintain. But,-besides this, there will be anot ei^ 
evil. Such an education is a gratuity,—it is a charity: wliat 
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the poor-house loaf is in a physical sense, this is in a spiritual, 
— the unearned bread of sloth and mendicancy. He who 
receives it, stamps himself a pauper. This humbles, degrades, 
demoralises. If in one sense it is education, it is anti-educa¬ 
tion in another. Self-respect and self-control, the two great 
reciprocal springs of the entire machine, are broken or 
blunted. How inconsistent to teach, in w'ords, the duty of 
labour, the sweetness of honest acquirement, the honour of 
well-sustained independence; and in deeds, that labour may be 
a duty, but it shall not be required; that honest acquirement 
may be a pleasure, but it shall be discouraged ; that inde¬ 
pendence may be an honour, but it shall not be permitted! 
The taint of such contradictions will cling to it. It will Tbe 
taken thanklessly by the idle, and reluctantly by the industri¬ 
ous. Half the grace and utility of the gift will be lost by this 
fatal association with alms-houses, overseers, and settlements. 
Education, to be such in its useful and honourable sense, 
should be rescued from all humiliating defilements. It should 
be set up over all the grovelling passions of our nature, a rich 
prize for those who know how to woo and win it; easily 
attainable to the rich, not beyond the reach of the poor, but 
from both requiring sacrifice; both givings that both may 
receive. ‘ . 

The People should, then, be called on, as w^ell as the Go¬ 
vernment, to contribute their funds and exertions to the esta¬ 
blishment and maintenance of Public Education. The amount 
and proportion of* such contributions must depend on circum¬ 
stances. They should be regulated by time, place, and means; 
by the peculiar position of the respective countries and classes 
for whom the education is designed. This matter will be dis¬ 
cussed when we treat of application: we are here limited to 
theory. ^ 

But the calling on the People to contribute to the support of 
Education^ either in funds or exertions, necessarily implies a 
permission to the People to interfere in the management and 
control of both funds and education. This is but strict justice. 
However applied, the money still belongs to them. Govern¬ 
ment cannot^ without risk of nullifying its own pretensions, 
and injuring instead of serving Education, reject this claim. 
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Nor is it only strict justice, but strict policy. More effi¬ 
cient means for « utilising” the system cannot be devised. 
By requiring contributions and co-operation, you put in ac¬ 
tion all the stimulants of property; you allow the People,*by 
sharing in the management, to evince how strongly and bene¬ 
ficially such stimulants can act. No funds are mdre liberally, 
contributed than those given by the People. * No institutions 
are managed better than those where the Peo'^le themselves 
are invited to intervene. Contrast Corporation with Subscrip¬ 
tion Institutions. On which side do the advantages of eco¬ 
nomy, efficien 9 y, aiic^utility generally lie? One is generally 
a job, the committee property oP a few: there are too many 
and different interests concerned in the other, to allow jobbing 
to go on in peace. A constantly urging motive for surveil¬ 
lance is kept up. Every man is resolved to have the full 
value of his money, his share of ilypo\*tance, for the share of 
funds or trouble which he gives. This is etninently an En¬ 
glish passion. It is a symptom of frugality and accumulation, 
of persevering and successful industry, every where to be 
hailed and encouraged as a sign of the best social health. It 
is true, indeed, that this intervention is often more controlling 
than directive: business canjiot easily be done by multitudes; 
and the fact is, in the long run, no business js»so done. 1 he 
multitude always devolve the management to others, after the 
first novelty is over, and seldom resume their functions unless 
specially summoned by some very urgent circumstance. This 
even in the most democratic states is visible^ often more vi¬ 
sible than in aristocracies themselves. In every assembly 
there is sure to be a Hume, who does not usurp public mat- 
ters, but to whoVn public matters gradually Ml The crowd 
reserve only their tribunitian or veto power; they allow the 
‘machine to go on, until they receive a jerkj Such !ln arrange¬ 
ment combines as many a(lvantages, and as few^isadvantages, 
as possible. Business is done with precision and activity; 
vigilance is exercised, id every question and account, over Uie 


• It is an old remark that countries with representative institutions are much 

„ Jta", Id ,1.-. ih. ■’T'' 

It » not the amount, but the mod*; robbery of a penny is felt more Hum the 
gift of a poufid. 
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why*’ and the “when.” To the village as to thd town, to 
the country as to the capital, such organisation is applicable. 
How it shall be applied,—how participation shall be shared, 
and powers distributed,—must depend on the question, how 
far this right has been purchased by contribution, and how 
.well it can'be exercised; in other words, the contribution on 
one hand, and the capabilities on the other, should be the 
measure of tBe^ proportion which the People should bear 
with the Government. It is obvious that this proportion, as 
well as that of the funds and co-operation from which they 
spring, must eventually be determined^ by actual and local 
peculiarities. * 

But the management is not intrusted to either Government 
or People for the mere self-gratification of power. It is not 
sufficient to show that it is every way practicable; it must be 
proved, by the benefits it,fends to confer, that it is worth re¬ 
ducing to practice. It must be proved that G6vernment in¬ 
terference is calculated to procure advantages to the People. 
Unless this be effected, no matter how generously, mildly, 
and unostentatiously it be exercised, the People will reject it 
as a clog. What, then, are these advantages ? how are the 
People to be persuaded they are such? To persuade the 
People, there icy in the long run, but one expedient—‘^Esse 
quamvideri”—to be rather than seeyn. Give the People decided 
and unquestionable proof; and, no matter what may be their 
resistance at first, in the end they will acquiesce. Knowledge 
itself, as it advances, will wash the blindness from their eyes. 
If Truth be with you, the very light you spread will more 
clearly show the crowd that it* is Truth. But Truth it mmt 
he ;—government mpst not be an empiric. Solid, downright, 
intelligible truth, must be the; indispensable characteristic of 
all its improvements. • All experiments for winning the People* 
by ingenuities,<md surprises, -y" knacks at educating, as children 
are wheedled into study by toy-things,—are not only absurd, 
nqt only an operose kind of idleness,* but a serious and last¬ 
ing injury, both to Government and People. They abridge 
immeasurably the power to do, and the dis^iosition to accept, 
good. Fresh attempts, even when j^udicious, are embarrassed 
with difficuffles by such a course; the wisest arrangemenfseems. 
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only an accident, a felicitous blunder into good, an uncon¬ 
scious jerk into common sense. Truth, then,—truth first, 
and truth last, ought to be the directing principle of all 
Government management. This truth must be sought *by 
patient, minute, dispassionate inquiry, until found: when 
found, by calm but firm resolution, despite of party clamour,. 
convenience, or time, it must be effectually reduced to prac¬ 
tice. A Government which will not, or c^nhot, do both, 
ought not to interfere at all. No evil, in these matters, is 
worse than oscillation between good and bad principles; the 
loosening and tighteiyng the reins by caprice or chance; the 
impelling forward the People toWhrds certain hopes, and then 
pulling them back, through fear or sloth, to leave them in the 
same or a worse state than they were before. A government, 
which has finally made up its mind to take upon itself so import¬ 
ant, but so difficult, a task as the trailing and wielding the mind 
of its people, ought to arm itself with a fortitiide and a perse¬ 
verance of mail proof. Difficulties it will meet from human 
nature, from party feud, from religious intolerance, sufficient 
to tax the loftiest enthusiasm, and the most vigorous and 
dauntless purpose. But this very steadiness in right is, in 
itself, a weapon. Men arg^e, from constancy, favourably. 
Such a course soon enlists numerous co-opexa4ors; numbers 
will gain numbers, and success generate success. But to 
effect this, there must be real value. The utility of such in¬ 
terference must be certain and conspicuous. 

To insure this, Government interference ujust be enlight¬ 
ened^ and enlightening. Government must not interfere unne¬ 
cessarily ; nor too frequently; nor where others may interfere 
with more justice and effect than itself. . But where such is 
not the case, it must boldly^ pa'imjptorihj^ and decisively stand 
forward: the dignus vindice nodusis there; common sense 
will applaud, and true frcedonuacquiesce. TO combine to¬ 
gether the energies, intellectual and moral, of a people, to 
direct them in the most ^sy manner, and in the shortest tim^, 
to objects of recognised public utility, is an end worthy of the 
efforts o/ any country. If these ends can be attained by the 
Government more rapidlyAhaii by the People, the;j ought the 
Government to step forward before the People, and the People 

VOL.T. HMI 
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gratePully to make way for the Government. But is not tliis 
the case with Education ? Leave it to the People, and what 
is the result ? If they educate, they educate in sections. One 
district is provided with schools by general subscription, 
or individual munificence; another is left to its own apathy, 
.poverty, add ignorance. This produces a most heteroge¬ 
neous state of society. You generate elements the most 
diverse by thfe^same laws. Nor are such contrasts per¬ 
ceptible only between educated and non-educated districts; 
they are scarcely less striking between the several educated 
districts themselves. In the country^ districts, generally 
speaking, we must expect to meet a very different state 
of things, from what may be found in towns. In the first, we 
shall find the schools surrendered to their own guidance, from 
remoteness of situation, or difficulty of communication: little 
knowledge existing either,6n the true principles or judicious 
application of education; recent improvements are unknown, 
ancient errors persisted in; books necessarily few, and of 
the worst description ; the masters, from want of competitors, 
good 'example, and a high standard of excellence, are ill 
chosen: local feud and private patronage combining to en¬ 
hance these several evils, and creating a direct interest in their 
continuance, ft, is little to say that such schools, so governed, 
very inadequately answer the purposes for which all schools 
are intended; the main point is, whether, under a different 
direction, such purposes might be attained. Town schools 
are more favour,ably situated. They are not, in general, ex¬ 
posed to the evils just noticed; they have not to contend 
against the causes which produce them. Improvements are 
usually known as soon as their utility is proved by satisfac¬ 
tory experiment. Nor are they merely known; they are soon 
adopted. ‘Necessity Compels it. Rival establishments spring 
up by the sidfe of the old—they avail themselves of the new 
discoveries; the old establishments cannot continue obstinately 
to adhere to the old processes without incurring the certainty 
of becoming sooner or later" their inferiors, and being at last 
excluded from the market Competition is far too active, 
success too^ decidedly the prize,' not of zeal only, but of skill, 
to lead to other consequences. The operation of such causes 
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soon becomes obvious. Teaching, in large towns, necessarily 
advances, through mere force of position and circumstance. 
Education is brought, by the operation of public opinion 
alone, in some degree to the level demanded by the wants 
and knowledge of the country. Here, then, we have three 
distinct stages of Education. In the last distric/, education. . 
is tolerable and progressive; in the second, indifferent and 
stationary; in the first, there is no education,a*t all. A com- • 
munity, so constituted, tesselated thus of different educations, 
and consequently of different minds and characters, must, of 
course, presei?,t very, different and often hostile aspects, and 
necessarily lead, despite of all external compressing circum¬ 
stances, to frequent internal confusion—to constant discords 
in the working of the social machine. To obviate this, there 
are no other means than the establishment and maintenance 
of a due harmony in the system. *No'one, surely, will think 
of effecting this by reducing the two last clashes to the state of 
the first: they will reverse the process, and attempt to raise 
both to the state of the last. But how go about it ? Can 
the People do it? Will the People do it, or even atteftipt to 
do it, until they be perfectly convinced that they can P Now, 
for this conviction, there mjist be an alteration general and 
complete — a civilisation in the country districts, equal in 
every particular to that which exists in the town; that is, a 
a civilisation which can be only brought about by Education, 
and which yet must take place, on the preceding reasoning, 
before Education can be begun. It is true, perhaps,^ that the 
People may ultimately attain ^Jiis civilisation; the time may 
come, when they may be fully qualified for the task; but we 
want the Education ncyw; we cannot afford to wait. This, 
then, is a case in point—one of those instances in which, the 
People’s exertions being comparatively ineffectual, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that another power should be Tailed in to aid 
the People. Does such a power exist ? Can the Govern¬ 
ment effect it? Now it is this precisely, and this above every 
thing, which the Government can effect, and in the very time 
and manner required. Government can establish this very 
harmony, s« desirable *60 the country and the. individual;, 
Goverpment can extend it, when established, with compara- 
* h*h 2 
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lively a trifling effort, to every part of the land. Government 
can share with the poor the superfluity of the rich; can dis- 
sipfite the blindness of the ignorant with the light of the in¬ 
formed ; can call into active and universal aid, all tending to 
the same point, all passing through the best channels, the dis- 
'persed forces, the isolated intentions, the ardent but inopera^ 
tive feelings of each portion of the community. Government, 
in one word, can balance and adjust, can rectify and compen¬ 
sate for the injustice of place or position, and out of the scat¬ 
tered elements educe that perfect beauty of co-operation, both 
in principle and practice, which constitutes the vse, safety, and 
importance of every description of social machinery. Govern¬ 
ment is the centre, necessarily, of every political and social force. 
Nor is it less the repository ofevery new accession of intellectual 
and moral knowledge. All improvements in the science of 
mind, in the art of teachiitg, must pass under its eye, must be 
within its reach. It can grasp, not only the discoveries wnthin 
its own realm, but, from the wise communion between the 
more enlightened nations of Europe, the discoveries and im¬ 
provements of other countries. The People, though theoretic¬ 
ally collective, in their practical operations, act individually; 
they embrace little beyond the tillage aspect, the transient 
convenience, of a subject. Without extensive experience it 
is impossible they can generalise; and without generalising, 
there can scarcely be any true philosophy in their arrange¬ 
ments. The “ best possible^* of the village philosopher, is 
often the ‘‘worst possible^* of the national. But Government, 
never individual, always unive»*sal, pervading every thing, and 
watching over all, must, by its very nature, possess that moral 
and mental ubiquity, absolutely essential to the fair construc¬ 
tion and p^ermanent maintenahee of any system which affect^ 
to provide for the mind of an entire nation. This it is, which 
renders it so‘far better suited than the People for all func¬ 
tions of a directive character. This it is, which entitles it to 
be invoked by the People itself; not, indeed, to oppose the 
People, but to act, as in other instances where the executive 
becomes necessary, as the counsellor and minister of the 
People.* ■’ «' 

The operation and utility of this power are very easily illus- 
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trated. They are peculiarly striking in the two brandies upon 
which Popular Education especially depends —the choice of 
Books, and the choice of Teachers. The first of these instru¬ 
ments, their number, quality, and management, cannot* be 
too carefully attended to. The advantage which the moderns 
possess over the ancients does not lie so much ifi the supe¬ 
riority of modern knowledge, as in its far more^ general dif¬ 
fusion. The want of Books has kept one cpdntry centuries 
behind another—one district in the same country, ignorant 
of the other. Books are the life-blood flowing to the mem¬ 
bers from the,heart of society. How are they to be obtained? 
how are they to be selected, employed, preserved ? Parishes, 
left to exclusive parochial management, will for the most part 
remain without them, merely from not knowing tdiere to look 
for them, or *what or hm to choose. Such as tliey do pos¬ 
sess, they will owe, probably, to thd^eilerosity of the next ricli 
neighbour: the Patron will furnish some, the Priest or Parson, 
others; the Schoolmaster one or two. Nor is it merely for 
schools that books are necessary. We have already adverted to 
the mistake that Education ends with “ schooling.” It \9 then, 
for many, it really begins; at all events, it is then that every 
means should be furnished /or its continuance. This is so 
true, that an Education which thus stops at ,the threshold of 
the Parish school-room, and is not carried into the cottage 
home, can scarcely be considered an education. The peasant 
wants something more than an education of words—he re¬ 
quires habits: these are not easily formed by^the tutorship of 
a few years. How are they to be attained ? The Schoolmaster 
cannot, alone, furnish the means. He cannot walk with his 
scholars in the various paths of after-existence: they must, 
the moment they quit his side, begin to live on'their own life, 
draw on their own mind, put forth therr ^wn arms, exist by, 
and for themselves. Me^ns oitght to be furiiished for this. 

If it be worth while giving an education, it is worth while 
giving the best; if it be*worth beginning, it is worth continu¬ 
ing. Here it is, that Books afe invaluable. The Parish 
library is not only the auxiliary, but the substitute, of the 
Parish schoojmaster. It.poiwtitutes the intellectual capital of ^ 
the little tiommunity, the treasure to which the Paftish school- 

11 H 3 
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ing furnishes only the key. But how is it to be formed ? By 
whom ? — from what? If the quality of the Books be bad, so 
also must be their results. Upon this quality depends, whkher 
reading shall become a great evil, or a great good. Who, then, 
are to select them ? The Patron ? — the Clergyman ? — the 
Schoolmaster? Are they competent? are they willing? Are 
they likely to choose, when they do choose, the best, the most 
economical, the ^fittest publications for their juvenile or adult 
readers? Have they the means? the time? the opportuni¬ 
ties? If iili^pne Parish, have they equally so in another? 
And is the country, whilst professing ,the utpiost zeal for 
universal Education, thus to trust the very means upon which 
so much of every species of popular education rests, to a rare, 
a local, a temporary contingency? 

The People here require the hand of their rulers: what 
they cannot do themselves, others must do for them. Go¬ 
vernment must- see that these means be supplied to every 
Parish in the country. But more than this; it must watch, 
with a vigilance not to be turned by any individual, body, or 
circuriistance, from its ward, that whatever it does supply 
should be of the best quality, and be specifically suited, by 
its economy, facility, and universality, to its purposes. The 
importance of Rejecting proper Teachers has been already in¬ 
sisted on. It is still more important than the selection of 
books. Good books may become unprofitable without good 
Teachers. Knowledge is not always to be found, even where 
it most abounds; there must be communicators of the trea¬ 
sure,—there must be instructors. By whom are they to be 
chosen? by whom provided? Popular Teachers must unite 
two qualifications; they must be acceptable to the People, and 
they must be qualified to teach the People. The most ad¬ 
mirable lessons will make little impression on an unwilling 
audience. Itis quite right that the, People should be attached 
to their instructors; and it is not less obvious, that this 
attachment cannot exist without confidence. Confidence is 
the offspring of esteem; and the first requisite for such is, 
that the object of it be, in ^art at leasts of their (mn selection. 
But it is npt less requisite, that he .he fully qualified io justify 
it. The Teacher must, in every particular, h^fUed iox his 
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situation. His character and capacity must be unqiiestioii’- 
able. But who is to judge of this? who is the best qmlified 
to judge of it? The People, in general, are sufficiently com¬ 
petent to judge of character ; not so of capacity. They ihay 
feel, perfectly, that the candidate is irreproachable in morals, 
conciliating in conduct, well known for decency,’ regularity, 
and attention to all social duties. But they can form little 
opinion, or at least little sound opinion, of hh qualifications 
for teaching. To educate, a man must be educated; and to 
judge of the qualifications of an educator^ a man must in some 
degree be qualified to he one himself. But where are these 
judges to be found? In the miines of Cornwall? in the 
mountains of Wales ? in the wilds of Connaught ? Even if 
the judges existed, where exist the subjects for^their selection ? 
Good Teachers, educators in the true sense of the word, are 
not to be found amongst the ignoinnt.’ If they were, it is not 
likely they w6iild remain there, or, if they remained, that they 
would be selected by the Parishioners, in the remoter parishes 
of the Empire. Even in towns, how few who can teach at all! 
and of those few, what a miserable proportion who can teach 
well! From whence, then, is to come, in the first instance, 
the supply? and, in the next, the selection? Assuredly, not 
from the blind, but the enlightened. They cnly who under¬ 
stand what Education really is, can educate the candidates 
for these important functions; they only can wisely choose 
between them, when the public exigencies require a choice. 
Not, then, in the hands of the People should lie either the 
training, or selection, of public 1 eachers. It is a task to 
which the Government alone is competent—which, for the 
sake of the People itself, the Governmept should boldly and 

largely assume. » 

Nor is this all:—in the preceding argument, I have kept 
clear of local and temporary copsiderations; Wiave reasoned 
on pure abstract grounds; I have considered the People as 
incapacitated, only by *siich circumstances as may be sup¬ 
posed common, in most cases, to all the People. But if to 
these difficulties be superadded others, arising out of parti¬ 
cular period^ and positiqpsif with their ignorance we com¬ 
bine passion, prejudice, bigotry, and turbulence*; it we find 
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them not only under the direction of weak judgments and 
limited experience, but that even this judgment is perverted, 
and this experience garbled, by long-continued feuds, reli¬ 
gious and political hatreds, aristocratic and plebeian preten¬ 
sions, by discords, disturbances, and frenzies, of every hue of 
, virulence and duration: how is it possible, that from such a 
guide we can expect discretion ? that from such election can 
proceed the s6und judgment, impartiality, and elevation which 
are so absolutely requisite, especially in such countries and cir¬ 
cumstances as our own, in every public Teacher? The elec¬ 
tion, conducted under such influences,—(as th.e electors are, 
such must be the election),—^will be nothing else but a furious 
battle between interests, and for objects, as remote as possible 
from the true purposes of public instruction. The political 
partisan, the religious fanatic, the monied intriguer, will 
usually be the victor;’thq modest and virtuous scholar, of 
course, the vanquished: the school-room will be converted 
into an arena for rival ambitions; and Education itself, which 
ought to be the moderator of all the riotous passions, and the 
institutor of all the political and domestic virtues, degraded 
into the weapon of party, the teacher of every species of pri¬ 
vate and public animosity. To,rescue Education from such 
abuse, to rescue the Pec^le from the People’s passion and 
folly, is to render a good and great service both to the People, 
and to Education. It is to interpose between their true and 
false, their temporary arid permanent, interests. To effect 
this, we require /in external^ compressings and repressing power, 
an intelligence fully adequate to comprehend the universal 
interest, a solicitude to provide impartially for it, and an 
energy and activity ,to carry such provision into execution. 
Is this to be found in the People, in sections of the People— 
in the People igrvorant—in the People excited? Where* 
are we to look for it, but in tjie GQvernment? 

But the Government, it is alleged, is already too pmerful 
—rgiving it these attributes, we give It Education; giving it 
Education, we give it a power which embraces every other— 
we surrender into its hands the direction and mastery of our 
entire political and religious, our-puhlic and private, existence. 
Is there ally reason to think it will not abuse it?" Are the 
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men who constitute it usually exempt from the ordinary vices 
and tendencies of humanity? Shall we trust to any body of 
men the complete disposal of our own, and our children’s 
prosperity? To these apprehensions, the answer is simple. 
What we so much fear to do, we have. done already. If 
power is to be lodged no where, society is one gfeat blunder. 
We should, in consistency, return to our forests*. What are 
our religious, judicial, political establishments,* but sacrifices 
of the many to the few — of a part, for the whole ? If Govern¬ 
ment is to be merely an irreflective, mechanical instrument, 
we ought to adopt the code of the Athenians, plead causes 
before thousands of judges, and hbstaiii from the appointment 
of a single officer until he had first been polled for, in every 
district in the kingdom. The discovery of the advantages of 
delegation, is one of the great boasts of modern liberty. To 
it, more than to superior judgm^t or moderation, modern 
free states no*t only owe their security, but tlleir freedom. A 
representative and executive body are equally necessary in every 
free state; but to give each their full value, it is not less neces¬ 
sary they should be directive than delegated. The one thecks 
the defects of the other: the directive character rescues the dele¬ 
gated body from the inertnes§ of a mere agent, and the delegated 
precludes the abuse of the directive: It implies responsibility. 
Once establish this principle Jirmly^ and ad upon it rigidly, and 
you may enlarge the directive powers as much as you please. 
The point, then, for us to consider, is not the more or less of 
power which we intrust to Government, hwi^the more or less 
JideUty, the more or less capacity, with which this power is 
wielded. If the country be free, it is, of course, assumed that 
it possesses th^ means to insure this.* It can enforce the 
faithful discharge of these duties, by both punishment and 
'reward. Its ministers are amenable to*it^ legislature, and its 
legislature to the country. Why, then, shoukT it shrink from 
using, in the largest and most efficient manner, its own instru¬ 
ments to do its own behests. If the case, indeed, be other¬ 
wise—if any of this machinery 6e defective the argument, 
of course, alters. Then, indeed, jealousy is in place. We 
cannot, wiiliput great probability of abuse, vest tl^e governing, 
of the miAd of the country in ministers who arc independent of 
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legislators, or in legislators who, in turn, are independent of 
those from whom they are, and for whom they legislate. 
But, in such a case, our duty would be not to stop here: it 
would not be enough to rescue Education from their hands; 
on the same principle we ought to rescue from them the 
Pulpit, the" Judgment bench, the Public force. But would 
this be possible? would it be less than the dissolution of all 
government? * A simple and juster course would be to re¬ 
form it. Purify the source, and the streams will be pure. 
Place the Legislature and Executive under the control of 
the People j and the People may safely allow them to direct 
and check, to force and govern, for them, as they please. 

That such is the actual position of our Government and 
Legislation is devoutly to be hoped. If not, we have yet, in 
every thing, as well as in Education, to begin. If it be, the 
apprehension of intrusting Government with the direction of 
Education is futile: it is a palpable contradiction. The P^o- 
ple govern^ and yet they are to be debarred from employing 
their seiDants; they are not to administer Education, through 
their parliament and ministers, for themselves! 

When I propose, then, to intrust the administration to the 
Government, it is not for the sake of the Government, but of 
the People. Piptrust, therefore, only so much of it as the 
Government can administer better than the People; the rest I 
leave to the People, for their own management, as well as use. 
There is thus no reason why, in both the instances just given, 
the People should not also intervene. If the Government, on 
its side, provide Books, the People should not be restricted 
exclusively to their use. No particular pattern should be 
insisted on, as the sole, the essential of education. Govern¬ 
ment should show, and lead; the People should be invited and 
induced to follow. , In like manner, Government should teach* 
and select the Masters; but the People, on their side, should 
be protected from the imposition of hostile and obnoxious 
teachers. They should be required to take the government 
qualifications, but not necessarily the government man. 

This principle, then, and this principle extended through¬ 
out, is what ought to regulate the 4istribution of the different 
shares of ccf-operation and management which should fall rc- 
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spectively to the Government and to the People. The Go 
vernment, being more qualified to take the initiative, shoidd 
be the first to contribute the funds, the first to organise the schools 
the first to provide the materials, whether of pr Teacla's, 

for the People. In one word, the Government should be, 
essentially and constantly, the directive and impelling prin! 
ciple. The People, on their side, should be the aiding and 
supporting. They also should give their cqplributions; but 
they should be consequent on those of the Government, ex¬ 
tended over a longer period, and paid in support of such 
objects as do not require large and immediate disbursements. 
The Government should establish — they should maintain. 
They should reyair the schools^ support the schoolmasters^ and 
augment the libraries which the Government had bestowed. 
Out of this combination, out of this division of labours and 
powers, a sort of moral personific^ion of the real wisdom and 
energy of a free and enlightened state wduld arise. The 
Government would be the eye, the People the arm; but with 
such a dependence each upon the other, that if from the 
Government the People learned how to see, the Goverhment, 
in turn, should learn from the People how to act. If the 
People could ascend, as well as the Government, to general 
principles, or the Government could descend* as well as the 
People to details, always independent of each other, they 
would necessarily exist in the state of continued discord; their 
connection could scarcely subsist. But in the harmony which 
circumstances have thus fortunately established between them, 
scarcely less the result of thf ir qualities than of their de¬ 
ficiencies, every thing tends to one common end. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say who* most contributes: each*receives the impulse 
of the other; each in its turn •beys, and both at all times are 
masters. • 

Such, then, is the principle; .but how proviOe for its appli¬ 
cation? Here, again, we have to deal with modifications of 
time, place, and men :* they are objects of subsequent deli¬ 
beration. For the present,* we* can merely advert to what 
immediately arises from the preceding considerations, and 
applies equally to every* caSe where the above,principle is 
admitted? 
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If the Government is to have the initiative, if the Govern¬ 
ment is to originate, to establish, to direct, it can only be by 
means of order and system. So vast an object as Education, 
scaUered loosely amongst its several departments, will pro¬ 
duce confusion in the management of these departments, con¬ 
fusion in the management of education. If left to the care of 
every one, it will not be taken care of by any. Order thus 
implies subordination ; and subordination, a distinct and well- 
organised department—a department confined to Education 
alone. To constitute such, there ought to be consultors to 
deliberate, and a head to direct; in other words, a Board and 
a President. But, to precludfe abuse, he should be responsible 
to the Legislature. The President ought to be a Minister^ 
and, to preclude as much as possible change and disturbance, 
— here disturbance would be peculiarly injurious, — Viperma-^ 
nent one. Nor will this bfi sufficient. The People must not 
only have a sectfrity against alteration, but also against igno¬ 
rance or favouritism; they must have a due motive for con¬ 
fidence in the wisdom and impartiality of these organs. They 
must be chosen in harmony with their feelings, and as much 
as possible from persons well acquainted with and sympathis¬ 
ing in their wants. The Peoplje must not be solely in the 
hand^ of the Arjstocracy,*^ nor a Dissenting population in the 
hands of the Establishment. The Board must be constituted 
of the representatives of the different classes, and of the differ¬ 
ent persuasions, of most influence in the community. Such 
should be the oj:ganisation: the means to work it, should be 
in harmony with it. The Board, so constituted, should have 
under its control large funds, for the building of schools and 
the general originating of Education; extensiv'e establishments 
for the education of Teachers, due provision for the publi¬ 
cation of Bfboks; apd'Officers sufficiently numerous and qua-" 
lified for the*^lnspection and superintendence of the entire 
machinery. The People, on their side, should be equally 
provided with their organisation, and instruments. They 
should have their “School'Committees” and ‘‘School Offi¬ 
cers;” their power of “School Assessment,” their funds, 

, their finan 9 ial control, their inspeyrtion. The .friendly and 
reciprocal play of these several powers will secure!' not only 
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their free action, but their unbroken permanence; they are 
guarantees each for the other: so far from being opposed, 
they are allies; they are not for the individual, but for,the 
community. 

I have thus attempted to point out, in as concise a manner 
as my limits would admit, the absolute necessity csf an uniform* 
and permanent system for the establishment and maintenance 
of National Education. I have shown that the means by 
which this great end can best be effected, are the cordial and 
energetic combination and co-operation of all the elements, 
religious and ^political, of which^the nation is composed. I 
have endeavoured to prove, that, to give this cordiality and 
energy its fullest extent, there must be a and general 
participation of rights and influence; a proportionate distri¬ 
bution of burthens, labours, and powers, amongst the co-opc- 
rators, in accord with, and corresponding to, the constitution, 
position, and capacities, moral and intellectual, of each. 
Finally, I have specified, as far as general considerations 
would allow, the particular mode in which this general co¬ 
operation, and proportionate distributions, may be accom¬ 


plished. 

This closes the first part of these labours—the Theory of 
National Education, The characteristics and.a’dvantages of a 
good system of National Education,the obligation of universally 
diffusing it, the means by which it may be permanently esta¬ 
blished, have been successively developed. In all this, the 
argument has been conducted solely on ge^teral primiples, 
with as little reference as possible to individual applications. 
It was necessary, at first, to place on an incontrovertible basis, 
unembarrassed ty local and temporary considerations, the 
great, universal, and enduring «-uths on which all.education, 
in all times and countries, should rest.' unapplied prm- 
ciples are of little me; and no master, after all, is more con¬ 
vincing with the public than Experience. If we would reduce 
these principles to action, it will be necessary to inquire hrfw 
far, in what way, l,ow long, and with what result, they have 
been reduced to action before us. This is easy. Ot 
countries have been placed fti positions similar our own 
From the .manner in which they have overcome the dif- 
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A. Mutual Instruction, (p.212.)* 

The hostility noticed in the text to this method in Germany, as 
an instrument even of elementary instruction, has of late been 
somewhat mitigated. ^ Dies^erweg,^> Greverus, and other recent 
writers of great practical experience, and fully alive at the same 
time to the importance of substituting intellect fer mechanism in 
education, have strenuously advocated its application, under proper 
restrictions. The truth is, political as well as philosophical con¬ 
siderations (though not to the same extent as in France, where for a 
time it was absolutely the “ shibboleth” of a party) appear to have 
mingled their injurious influences. Diesterweg insists strongly on 
the moral results of the method, even in after life; Greverus sums 
up with impartiality the arguments on either side, and points out 
the arrangements by which all objection, even on the side of those 
most apprehensive of the effects of education on the lower classes 
may be thoroughly obviated. *It need only be pdded, that his 
views are borne out by experience wherever silch arrangements 
have been conscientiously and perseveringly adopted. 

“The school,” says Diesterweg (Jler Unterricht in der Klein- 
kinder ScImUy 1832), “ should prepare for life : the child should not 
only learn in the school, but live ; in the school fre|hness and gaiety 
should universally predominate; in the school the child ought 
already to graft into his existence the most important virtues of 
ordinary life. Where life is, there also will assuredly prevail ac¬ 
tivity, the flosest sympathy of all the members (^Ineinandergreifeji 
der Glieder)^ reciprocal assistance in all tjieir common labours. 
Yea, the more activity can be introduced amon*gst t^ieir little ranks, 
the more will the school be iildepenflent of the continual interven¬ 
tion of the teacher; the fjiore the working of the whole depends 
upon each individual member, the^more delightful will school-life 
necessarily become. ^Not the teacher* but the scholars themselves, 
should bp the instruments employed to develope to the greatest de¬ 
gree this activity; the sfrer^gthof each should work, and combine 
with that clf the other,, in the same manner as the several parts of 
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a large and skilfully constructed piece of machinery. The teacher, 
indeed, must breathe into them that strength from which all after¬ 
movement must proceed ; but the less this is done with noise, with 
clamour, and other similar stimulants, the more agreeable to all 
will be the entire organisation. Whatever is to be done in school, 
let it be as much as possible confided to the scholars themselves ; 
‘ let its wholo^ external action be so ordered and regulated that the 
teacher, except on rare occasions, shall hot find it requisite to inter¬ 
fere. Their coiving and going, their leaving their bench and re¬ 
turning to it, — all this must be determined by clear regulations, and 
rendered by degrees habitual to the scholars. Each bench should 
have its scholar, male or female, whose duty it should be to take 
care of the external business of the bench; for instance, to give 
out and to take away the slates and pencils, and when done with 
to restore them' in order to their place. In addition to these, the 
teacher should prepare Assistants or Helpers (Heifer), to conduct 
the repetitions or practice of such lessons as had been already 
taught. This arrangement' is of great utility, especially in exer¬ 
cises of reading and writing; indeed, it might be added, in every 
branch of instruction. Should the size of the school permit it, the 
scholars should at the appointed sign assemble in little groups 
round the assistants, and begin their exercises. In the mean time, 
the teacher may either instruct a class himself, or walk about from 
circle to circle, and give assistance wherever it may be needed. 
Provided the assistant has skill and judgment enough to seize the 
attention of the children in the right way, and to exclude from 
amongst them every thing approaching to disorder and impropriety, 
there will soon be generated in the school, by this method of 
teaching, such a system, flowing from within (von i/men heraus 
quelhnd), as cannot be attained by any other; the means will be 
discovered of training children to the formation of a character the 
most important in human life — a disinterested combination of 
labour, and an active community of interest with their fellow- 
creatures ; in a word, life itself will be gradually raised to the 
most perfect degree of organisation of which it is susceptible. li 
is as the awakener, tlien, as the guide, the fashioner of the youthful 
powers, that the teacher fulfils most especially his vocation; and 
it is thus that school instruction may best be directed to the im¬ 
proving and perfecting of human life. (P. 200—202.) 

Grever us justifies these views in detail; in many of his positions 
he is directly opposed to Schwartz: the whole question depends, 
however, on the manner of the application. Schwartz judged of 
the defects of the theory from the abuses he saw in the practice: 
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a large and skilfully constructed piece of machinery. The teacher, 
indeed, must breathe into them that strength from which all after¬ 
movement must proceed ; but the less this is done with noise, with 
clamour, and other similar stimulants, the more agreeable to all 
will be the entire organisation. Whatever is to be done in school, 
let it be as much as possible confided to the scholars themselves ; 
‘ let its wholo^ external action be so ordered and regulated that the 
teacher, except on rare occasions, shall hot find it requisite to inter¬ 
fere. Their coiving and going, their leaving their bench and re¬ 
turning to it, — all this must be determined by clear regulations, and 
rendered by degrees habitual to the scholars. Each bench should 
have its scholar, male or female, whose duty it should be to take 
care of the external business of the bench; for instance, to give 
out and to take away the slates and pencils, and when done with 
to restore them' in order to their place. In addition to these, the 
teacher should prepare Assistants or Helpers (Heifer), to conduct 
the repetitions or practice of such lessons as had been already 
taught. This arrangement' is of great utility, especially in exer¬ 
cises of reading and writing; indeed, it might be added, in every 
branch of instruction. Should the size of the school permit it, the 
scholars should at the appointed sign assemble in little groups 
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the teacher may either instruct a class himself, or walk about from 
circle to circle, and give assistance wherever it may be needed. 
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he is directly opposed to Schwartz: the whole question depends, 
however, on the manner of the application. Schwartz judged of 
the defects of the theory from the abuses he saw in the practice: 
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Greverus wishes to show that these abuses may easily be avoided 
and that, if avoided, the theory itself (reduced faithfully to action) 
can only produce good. . ' 

“ Many improvements have been introduced into our popillar 
schools in the present age: the income of the teachers has been 
raised; their education, the methods of instruction gen-crally, have 
been greatly ameliorated. There are, however, morc>or less* very ' 
general complaints of a great and still unremcdicc\ evil; viz. the 
quality of instruction (Lehrhrdfte) is not in due* relation to the 
wants of the persons to be instructed (Lehrbedurfnisse): one teacher 
is compelled to teach too many, and too great a variety of chil¬ 
dren. Many, probably, the majority, of our popular schools are 
attended by upwards of a hundred pupils, and still the number is 
everywhere on the increase. For this number there is generally 
not more than one single teacher I To teach these children effici¬ 
ently, they should be divided into at least five classes, each of 
which would require its own particular instruction. Now, taking 
the daily instruction to be given at five*liours, one.hour would thus 
fall to the lot of each class; but how many to the lot of each indi¬ 
vidual ? Even the most active and skilful teacher cannot so divide 
himself as to pay adequate attention to all these classes — to assist 
all, to advance all: he must keep back either the worst or th^ best 
amongst his scholars. Nor is the adoption of a middle course a 
better expedient; it has in all tunes greatly contributed to restrict 
or diminish the progress of our schools; and, though I were to 
admit that a superior teacher, in the full vigour o^ youth, might be 
capable of advancing, as far at least as could at present be expected 
in any of our popular schools, a hundred children of different cha¬ 
racters, I should like to know how many such superior teachers — 
how many thus active and persevering are there tc^be found.* Even 
though they were, how soon is it probable they would wear them¬ 
selves out ? No man is likely to exercise such a profession for any 
length of time.** * • 

« To this notorious defect,in our popular schoofs, an effectual 
remedy may be found in the method of Mntyal Instrfiction; the 
essential character of which consists in this, that the intellectual 
and moral powers of any one individual, when once they are excited, 
may be applied with advantage to the developcmenk and advance¬ 
ment of the powers of all,—in othe» \<;ords, to the general education 
of the school,—much in the same manner that by stirring that por¬ 
tion of the fire which is nearest to us, we give it new strength, and 
gradually diffu 3 e its energy around: in other words, the»most intel¬ 
ligent an^ forward of the scholjars teach, under the inspection of 
• I / 2 
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the master, the most backward, ranked, according to their respec¬ 
tive capabilities, in one or other division of the classes. Over each 
of these presides a ‘ Decurio,' or ‘ Monitor,* who is not required to 
teach every branch of instruction belonging to each class, no more 
than each class is required to consist of precisely the same number 
of scholars.' Five Decurios, such as have been described, are placed 
under the superintendence of one ‘ Centurio,* and these again under 
a ‘ Chiliarch,’or the Master, who sets the whole in motion, and 
determines and directs, on a well-digested plan, the duties respec¬ 
tively appertaining to each particular Decurio or Centurio. The 
exercises which in a more especial manner may be advantageously 
conducted by this method, are all such as more immediately enter 
into the category of skill or address (Fertigheiten)^ — such as 
reading, drawing, writing, arithmetic, in acquiring which so many 
interminable hours are at present wasted; to which also should be 
added bodily exercises. But to those other branches which profess 
more particularly to form Che understanding or the disposition, 
Mutual Instruction is by no means suited. At the same time the 
Decurios may be usefully employed as Repeaters (^Bepetenten) in 
conducting exercises of the memory, in the languages, and in num¬ 
bers. Above all, it is essential that this method, like every other, 
should bo applied with intelligence, and modified according to the 
peculiar character of the judicious teacher himself, if we desire that 
its full merit and the greatest degree of efficiency of which it is sus¬ 
ceptible should"be elicited; To employ it mechanically, or rather 
as a purely mechanical instrument (its fairest characteristic, in the 
opinion of some; that by which it is most advantageously distin¬ 
guished from all similar methods), leads to a mere display of ad¬ 
dress beyond what the most intelligent teacher, to say nothing of 
those of more moderate abilities, such as compose the majority of 
the profession, can possibly admit with advantage into any school. 
Nor is it applicable to a hundred pupils only : on the contrary, 
I am fully convinced, from my own personal experience, that 
500 may with ease be managed by a single teacher; nay, I will 
go further, and maintain that large numbers of scholars are more 
desirable thaif otherwise, inasmuch as the order, the quiet, the 
rivalry of so many, penetrates each particular individual with a 
feeling of enjoyment and emulation, and renders him more ear¬ 
nest to connect himself intimately with the mass, and form one 
amongst such numbers. But it is not therefore to be contemned 
in a school of fifty. It is, however, beyond the scope of the pre¬ 
sent work to enter into farther details on the special applications 
of this system. Institutions, where it has been adopted, are to be 
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seen in Denmark, London, Paris, &c., where the inquirer may con¬ 
vince himself of its utility by actual examination; or he may con¬ 
sult on the subject the writings of Von Mdller {Ifher die Amoend: 
d. Qegens-- Unterrichts, inVolkschiilen, Altona^ 1826), and judge.” 

Although the assistance afforded by this instrument be suffi- 
ciently obvious without any further discussion, it may still be not 
altogether irrelevant to place in one view under tl^* eye of the • 
reader its principal advantages. The most conspicuous is the 
opportunity it furnishes to exercise at one and thp same time the 
whole school; an opportunity not given, or to a very limited extent 
by any former system of instruction. By means of this regular 
exercise of the powers of all, all are proportionally roused and 
improved ; were the efficiency of the scholars appointed to teach 
but half as great as that of the single master (the reverse of which 
is the fact, for no one can have any conception of the emulation of 
these little under-teachers, provided they be properly trained for 
the purpose), still the gain to most of the classes would be striking; 
taking the teachers at 10, it would be a» 5 to 1. Mutual Instruction 
accustoms the pupil to order and punctuality: these qualities are 
its very soul, without which it is preposterous to speak of Mutual 
Instruction. By its means every thing is conducted by a look, in 
time and measure, which no one dares to violate, and by moons of 
which the senses become sharper, and observation, dexterity, and 
accuracy gradually form into a sort of second nature. This love of 
order and punctuality can no rftore be instilled in ji popular school 
by a single teacher, in the midst of a crowd of riAle scholars, with¬ 
out such assistance, than it can be in a company of soldiers without 
the aid of subaltern officers. By such assistance, however, punc¬ 
tuality and order, not merely from the influence which the example 
of others exercises, but from the pleasure v/hich li^rmony qaturally 
produces, pass without effort into habit, and grow into another na¬ 
ture. Such training may possibly be termed drilling ; I am not dis¬ 
posed to quarrel wth names, provided the results produced be good. 
Amongst these, I may single out as one of the most beneficial, the 
good discipline and spirit of subordination wljich ]Mutual»Instruction 
leads in its train. And, in my mind, a greater* benc^fit could not be 
desired, at a moment like thfe prcsdht, when the lower classes (the 
mechanics and manufacturjcrs for instance) are so often in open re¬ 
volt against all order, duty, and law^ than that they should be taught 
from their youth upwards obedience*to such ordinances as shall be 
prescribed for them. And is it not as lilcely, that, after an eight years 
course in school, they shouljJ carry away with them into every-day 
existence yome portion of these regular habits, as that ^vell-trained 
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soldiers, after long service, should distinguish themselves in all after 
life by their love of order and spirit of subordination ? In addition, 
this punctilious attention to regularity stirs up the energies of the 
pupil; this harmony, this well-ordered co-operation in labour, has a 
peculiar and intimate influence on the human being, as every one 
may observe in a well-disciplined army, whose force appears doubled 
by its good cVscipline. By the instrumentality of Mutual Instruc¬ 
tion, the inspection exercised over the individual pupil, over all his 
faults and weaknesses, is considerably greater, inasmuch as, instead 
of two eyes and ears, twenty are constantly on the watch over him, 
suffering nothing, however light, to escape unnoticed. When once 
faults are noticed they may easily be corrected, even where the 
power of a single teacher cannot again penetrate, or if it should, at 
so great an expense of time as to interrupt or restrict the instruc¬ 
tion of all the others. The boy who is sharply observed, who can no 
longer count on concealment of his faults, will be the more on his 
guard, in proportion as he is more ashamed of his weakness in the 
presence of his equals thar. of his elders; thus, the qualities of 
the better conducted portion of the class will gradually appear per¬ 
sonified, and in active operation amongst the remainder.” 

“ Another marked advantage which this method of Mutual In¬ 
struction is capable of conferring (though I have nowhere seen it 
in reality), is the additional time it allows the teacher to advance 
his more intelligent pupils, who, in an ordinary popular school, are 
now compelled ,to halt, froip the backwardness of their companions, 
and who in the intervals, when the teacher is engaged with those 
last mentioned, are usually left to themselves, and from their very 
vivacity and quickness led astray. Let us take a school of a hundred 
scholars, regulated on the principles of the Mutual Instruction 
method, assuming the classes on an average at ten (for, as already 
stated, it is not necessary that^ the number of scholars in each 
should be precisely the same), we shall have ten Decurios or Super¬ 
intendents of Forms IBankvorsteher ); by the side of these latter 
let there be placed an equal nuyaber of substitutes, by whom each 
may eithcr«be relieved, or his place supplied, in case he should be 
prevented fron? attending the school. To these also may perhaps 
be added a certain number of such as may be considered of the same 
rank, having equalled in intellectual activity the preceding. To 
these twenty or twenty-five, thus selected from the entire hundred, 
the teacher may consecrate half of the whole,time of the class, or 
at least two hours a day, during which the other pupils should not 
be cngagect in receiving instruction, be practisefl only in gym¬ 
nastics, or In such lessons or exercises as had alrcady'-been given 
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out. Let this flower of the school be now employed in such instruc¬ 
tion as is addressed to the understanding (rationakn ); for, in fact, in 
those exercises already stated as necessary for the popular school, 
and successively in those others of address, of reading, &c., tjiey 
have either made sufficient progress, or are pursuing them with 
their several classes, step by step, or, if neccessary, at home. Can 
it be doubted that, with these arrangements, these t^y’enty-five, to* 
whose places must gradually succeed every other scholar in the 
school at all distinguished from the mere dunces,^ should make a 
far more striking improvement than can possibly be attained even 
by the most intelligent in our present popular schools, and that 
thus carefully instructed, they should exercise an extraordinary in¬ 
fluence on all tlie rest'of the schohvs with whose superintendence 
they are entrusted in the hours of Mutual Instruction ? Little ques¬ 
tion can exist that we should soon see awakened in our popular 
schools a far other description of existence: we should see a pro¬ 
gress and improvement, of whose power no one yet has even dreamt. 
One immediate result of such improvement would be the very 
great facility with which might be effected the classification of the 
pupils, — an object of the utmost moment in this grade of instruc¬ 
tion ; nor this only, — the intellectual impulse would be rendered far 
more powerful and richer in results than it is at present^ l.he 
twenty-five would soon feel their consequence; they would feel them¬ 
selves emancipated; their mental activity would receive a singular 
accession of energy — an additional service rendered by Mutual In¬ 
struction. Another benefit, likely to be conferred by the introduction 
of this method into our popular schools, I may venture briefly to no¬ 
tice, from my conviction of its deep importance, and the feeling I 
entertain that it ought of itself to be sufficient to recommend the 
system to general adoption. With a well-regulaljpd systeni of Mu¬ 
tual Instruction in operation, we might in future dispense with our 
expensive establishments for the instruction of the Blind (^JJlinden- 
Institvie)^ since tlic Blind (as soon as the necessary apparatus were 
provided) blight easily be taught in the ordinary schools, and one of 
»the Decurios (after adequatb instruction and practices for the pur¬ 
pose) might be appointed as their teacher. Nbr is it improbable that 
similar arrangements might'be effe'eted, even for the instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, though, in their instance, tlm execution un¬ 
doubtedly would be attended with much greater dimculties. Should 
it, however, be thought advisable in fhe present age to send the Deaf 
and Dumb to the common popular schools, and to allow teachers to 
dedicate a portion of their jtudies in the Seminaries to preparation ^ 
for such iAstruction, and should a fair disposition exist «n the part of 
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the public to try such experiment, it is quite certain that Mutual In¬ 
struction — if not directly, indirectly — would greatly facilitate the 
execution of such a project; for at least it would furnish the teacher 
witl?. the power of communicating with the Deaf and Dumb, — a 
power which, in the present management of our popular schools, 
without neglecting the other scholars, I have never seen any teacher 
thoroughly acquire. May these suggestions, in some degree at 
least, prove of service I To these several advantages must also be 
added the great ^.opportunity it presents of raising up, as already 
shown, from the Decurios, a race of enlightened teachers for our 
popular schools. Let none then too lightly look down with scorn 
on this admirable gift of God—Mutual Instruction ; still less cast 
it away as in nowise suited to Protestant Germany.” 

‘‘ This method has indeed fared most strangely amongst us 
Germans. Contrary altogether to our national character, which, 
in former times, was always ready to seize on every novelty, pro¬ 
vided it came from France or England, and in latter years, after our 
country had begun to be awakened to a greater degree of reliance 
on its own judgment, was not unwilling, after sufficient proof, to 
adopt the gcod, and appropriate it with such modifications as 
were required by our national peculiarities to our own use, in 
this instance of Mutual Instruction, we have scarcely noticed its 
existence, received it with doubt and distrust, left it unapplied, 
or altogether rejected it as an instrument, to us at least, of no 
possible utility 

‘‘The northern'Protestant states of Germany saw in this me¬ 
thod a new description of English steam machinery, fitted only for 
the purpose of stamping (stampeln) the lowest class of the people in 
the shortest given time, by a process purely mechanical, into a race 
of half men, or, attbest, an aid to the ordinary'popular school; but 
the introduction of which amongst us Germans, with whom the 
genuine popular school system had been so long domesticated, could 
be of no sort of advanh'ige. The mass of prejudice and suspicions 
evinced on this occasion, it would i^carcely be thought possible could 
have existed»in Germany. Some there were who maintained that® 
our popular schools had long attained the beau ideal of perfection, 
and required (God help us I) no improvement; others, on the con¬ 
trary, that the method in question possessed nothing new, and that 
it had been long known and used in Germany by the teachers of our 
popular schools. This last assertion, indeed, cpuld not very easily 
be denied. Our teachers, in our more crowded schools, had long 
since, it is quite true, endeavoured to defuse some method by which 
they might nfake their instruction equally effective and pi^acticable 
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with that of Bell and Lancaster, and employ serviceably the grown- 
•up and more advanced scholars in the instruction of the younger 
and the less advanced. But what does this discovery prove ? Why, 
doubtless, that such a method had been long felt to be of the 


highest utility and necessity in our popular schools ; *8o that even 
experience goes to show that it is perfectly adapted to our position. 
There is thus the greater motive to try the experiment anew; and, 
selecting what is essential and of universal application, permanently 
to adopt it, without exception, in all our popular schools. It is 
essentially necessary in teaching all exercises of mere address, 
attainable everywhere solely, or in great measure, by mechanical 
means or constant practice. Let not the reader be startled at the 
word mechanical. In this instance it is directly applicable to the 


form of such communication, which, in reference to such exercises, 
must always be more or less mechanical; but which, in schools’ 
where the Mutual Instruction method is adopted, from the number 
of pupils frequenting them, falls more directly perhaps than else¬ 
where, under observation. Intellettual studies, as far as such 
exercises prevail, must be, and continue to be the same, whether 
the teacher gives lessons in reading and writing himself, or allows 
the pupil to take them from other scholars under bis direction. 
The only difference is, that the latter course has obviously« much 
greater power of kindling the energy of the pupil than the former. 
Hence is it that intellectual instruction need in no instance suiter 
by the adoption of this method, bu^ rather on. the contrary as 
already shown, may, through these very means, leceive the greatest 
impulse and extension. That such in reality has been the case, 
that the intellectual powers have really been developed y . 
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has now for forty years been in the excitement of a continual fever. 
The feverish phantasies of new projects have taken the place of 
principles and convictions, giddiness and vacillation have super¬ 
seded the firm foundations of custom and history; but does this 
^combination of circumstances arise from instruction ? Does it pro¬ 
ceed from the popular schools, of which up to the present day so few 
have existed ii> France? or rather, are not such aberrations the result 
of the absence of all instruction amongst a lively, volatile (Jlohartig)^ 
and easily excited population ? It is notorious that France reached 
the Revolution without any system of popular schools. Why then 
should we throw the blame upon education, and not rather in¬ 
quire what would have been the probable result had the great 
mass been properly instructed' in national schools, and 30,000 
teachers, distributed over the community, been constantly occu- 
' pied, directly or^indirectly, in forming the moral habits of the 
people? Such a question, it is true, cannot easily be addressed to 
history, but there is no reason why it should not be addressed to 
the common understanding of mankind. How has it happened 
that the formation of the understanding and the character, both of 
which should be inseparably kept in view in every system of education 
designed for the people, should have become an object of such general 
dislike and apprehension ? Does not all experience and all history 
incontrovertibly teach us, that every kind of atrocity, disturbance, 
and bloodshed are the usual results of a dark and rude age ? Has 
not civilisation itself everywhere advanced with advancing enlight¬ 
enment ? and is notMts extension to every individual the great object 
of all human society ? Is the improvement of the human mind to 
be the exclusive privilege of certain classes ? No I Providence has 
given to all men equal right to a proper education of the human 
being; to suppress, or in aught diminish the exercise of which, 
may well be termed treason against mankind—a crime never to be 
perpetrated with impunity. Barbarism (^Inhumanitat), forced upon 
the people, but too fearfully wreaks its vengeance apon its authors: 
through blood it’rushes on to seize its rights. Wise governments 
should, therefore, meet half-way the demands of their age; and by > 
a well regulate4. education of the people, make head against 
that dangerous mis-education which is now carried on by means 
of half understood reading, meagre conversations, and dry out¬ 
lines. It is this half education, this partial education (einseitige) 
of the understanding and. imagination, this education of display and 
vanity, which is to be dreaded, and which, in despite of ev^ry 
check interposed to its progress, s^ill (.finds its way ^amongst the 
people. Thefrc are a thousand channels thrpugh whiclv it pene¬ 
trates to the multitude. To throw obstacles in its way, tends only 
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to inspire the masses with a still stronger desire for the forbidden 
fruit. If they be forbidden to drink of wholesome waters, they 
will infallibly betake themselves to those which are unwholesome. 
Hence is it that a rude, an uneducated people, is in all times an 
instrument in the hands of the dexterous political partisan. And 
for that reason is it above all other things necessary that an appro¬ 
priate education, through the means of popular sclyols, should be 
provided for the people ; which, after attending to the training of 
the disposition through practical Christianity, |fiould also look to 
their next great want, their particular personal existence, and to the 
disciplining the understanding for those particular circumstances 
and situations in which they must hereafter be engaged. To avoid 
all misapprehension, it must be distinctly understood that there is 
here no question of giving them a more refined system of education, 
approaching to that of the townsman; an education which to thc^ 
countryman can be of little utility, and tends only to excite scej)- 
ticism and vanity. I have no intention to teach the people history, 
geography, politics, or languages: my object is to give them a 
deeper education than all this; such, in fine, as hiay promote their 
happiness in the position to which they are destined. Circum¬ 
stances render it impracticable to give to all men an equally com¬ 
plete education : we are wise, therefore, in limiting ourselvci to such 
portions as arc of primary importance to each particular situation, 
instead of throwing, by a half education, the whole world into dis¬ 
order and confusion.” — {idem zu einer Revision dcs gcmmintcn 
Schulweseiis — Oldenburg^ 1836, pp. 95—10?.)’^ 


♦ liCst any one should suppose that such opinions proceed from a political in- . 
novator—a Continente'd radical—a stickler for the pretensions of young Germany, 
let him take the following account of the author by himsijf. It is su^h as might 
satisfy the most ardent lover of things that be : — “ The writer of this work is a 
man who desires nothing more, who requires nothing more, than peace and 
quiet; who has always kept aloof from political ambition ami contention, who 
probably cpuld not act a part in any popular assembly, nor would if he could, 
inasmuch as with the talent tl^c dis 4 )osition also is wanting; a man whose 
chief want is sufficient seclusion and solitude, to allow him to llevote himself m 
his beloved studies; who has never yet come forward as a jpolitical writer, and is 
totally unconnected with any political i^rty ; who, on the contrary, o i s every 
struggle for a constitution by brute force as one of the greatest calaniitic^ w nc i 
can befal the citizen ; and in*particular regards the centralisation of the German 
nation as an object in nowi'se desira*>I« - a man who fs penetrated with an 
unaffected love for th« principles of monarchy {die Idee Farst). 
induceAiin to come forward-asa suppliant, and also as a ^ 

strongest conviction and attai^meitt to his father-land.-' • 

this, he isiRcctor of the Gymnasium. 
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B. Classification of Teachers, (p. 213.) 

The Classen system, and the Fiicher system, still divide public 
opinion in Germany. Greverus, preceded by Schwartz, has at¬ 
tempted in some degree to combine them, not very practicable, 
except in cases^ where a large staff of teachers may be met with, as 
in the extensive monastic colleges on the ancient system. Our 
modern establishifhents, where the great object seems to be how to 
produce the most rapid results with the least possible expenditure 
of men and money, very nearly preclude such arrangement. 

After urging the frequent and cordial communication between 
parent and teacher, as a matter in every instance of the utmost 
importance, Greverus continues; — 

“ In addition tOjthis, it is essential for the maintenance of a good 
system of school discipline that in each class there should not 
be too many teachers, or that at least there should be a head 
teacher {Haupt^class-lehrer)^ ,(hat is to say, a teacher who should 
singly give as much instruction to that class as all the others put 
together. Formerly, in the Gymnasia, each teacher had his own 
class which he exclusively instructed, and to which he was the all 
in all. In modern times we have begun to divide the instruction 
of a class amongst many instructors, partly that by such arrange¬ 
ment the several portions of the course might be more thoroughly 
mastered, partly with the view of lightening the number of class 
hours on each individual teachen This last consideration must be 
allowed its due weight. Even in the lower classes, the teacher 
ought not to give more than four hours daily, or twenty-four 
weekly, if h^ be desirous of discharging his duty with earnestness 
and attention. In /he more difficult departments of knowledge not 
more than eighteen should be demanded. The other objection has 
also many arguments in its favour. When a great number of 
teachers divide the teaching, the pupils are likely to be more 
thoroughly instructed In each particular department than when 
they are few,inasmuch as each teacher is more exclusive, and, as 
may justly be expected, more likely to devote himself with greater 
earnestness to certain branches, as well as to enter into them more 
deeply. But, on the other side, it must be remembered that for the 
low6r classes greaf, depth of knowledge is in nowise necessary, since 
in teaching these classes the teacher is engaged with the elements 
only, and not with any specific science. Such instruction especially 
depends upon the art of conveying knowledge in an intelligible and 
agreeable forrw, and an equal developemcnt of all the faculties of 
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the soul. Now experience has taught us that it is not precisely 
the men of most learning and profoundest research who arc best 
calculated to advance their pupils in these respects, but that, on 
the contrary, such are the very men who feel, from their too hiuch 
familiarity with them, little or no pleasure in teaching the ele¬ 
ments, and, looking more to results and systems, will not, or cannot 
be induced to descend to the level of beginners." » 

« We must not, however, above all things, forgejt that progress in 
knowledge in the higher institutions is not the»only consideration 
to be regarded; but that the cultivation of the moral habits must 
be equally kept in view: for without morality all knowledge is 
without foundation or value. This object is, however, completely 
missed, whenever the “ Fach system” is carried on separately from 
the Gymnasium. For is it possible under such^a system that the^ 
boys and young men can ever ascertain to whom’they are to attach 
themselves? The teachers change too frequently to allow them to 
habituate themselves to any singU me, sft acquire for him either 
love or confidence: they consequently fall, from the diversity 
of manners and characters they thus meet with, very easily into 
error, and learn to remark rather the peculiarities and weaknesses 
in the person of their instructor, than to devote themselves to 
the objects of his instruction. Besides this, teachers themselves 
want both leisure and opportunity to enable them completely to 
measure the entire intellectual capacity of their pupils; and even 
where this is practicable, they do aot so easily feel for them a 
lively moral interest, but are usually satisfied if they can commu¬ 
nicate to them their respective quota of inteUcctual .nstruct.on 
How is it possible, it may also be added, for “"X ^ 

amongst «o^many to take upon himself the cultivation of the 
character (fe&or^e) without appearing to anbgate to Ji'msel 
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system of discipline in the Gymnasium, is to connect with the 
teaching establishment (Lehranstcdt) a community ( Conobium) in 
which the pupils may live in common with, and under the imme¬ 
diate inspection of, the masters. By such arrangement only can 
we secure that unity and harmony in youthful education which, 
with a view of collecting the mental powers into one focus, ingraft¬ 
ing a true lovd of knowledge, and forming a solid character, is so 
absolutely requisite : by such means only, working by early habit, 
can we lay a sure foundation for all good. What such institutions 
are capable of producing, as far as intellectual acquirements are 
concerned, may be gathered from the conventual schools (Kioster- 
schulen), (confined as they may perliaps have been in their course 
of instruction,) from which so many eminent scholars have, at various 
^ times, proceeded. Whilst, however, we willingly concede such ad¬ 
vantages to these establishments, they have still been exposed to 
very general censure on the ground of morality, and not altogether 
without reason. Such institutions too often produce and encourage 
a spirit of austerity, rudeness *^of manners, and a disposition to de¬ 
praved sensual indulgence, the result of the secluded and exclusive 
(einseitiff) life which young men of a certain age necessarily lead 
together. This, however, merely proves that these institutions are 
defectively organised, not that the proposition of combining instruc¬ 
tion and education establishments (^Unterrichts und Erziehungs- 
anstalten) is, by any means, injudicioivs. At the same time it must be 
fully admitted thdt,no education is superior to that of the paternal 
roof, and that such institutions must be considered merely as sub¬ 
stitutes —but substitutes, at the same time, altogether indispens¬ 
able in the present age. I may, in addition, observe that 1 have 
personally had ample opportunity of convincing myself of the ad¬ 
vantages resulting Trom the combination above suggested, having 
been president of a Gymnasium, conducted in a community [Kono- 
hial-gymnaMum\ and also of a Classical school ( Gekhrten schuk). 
Not only was the intellectual progress of the young pien pro¬ 
ceeding to the tlniversity much greater in the former establish¬ 
ment, but even in respecft to moral habits they stood considerably 
higher. Nor wilf this appear singular, if we reflect that the faults 
of young men, living separately in their parents’ houses, are easily 
concealed and seldom brought to light; Whilst, on the contrary, 
committed in such establishmen/:s‘as that‘just mentioned, they are 
easily discovered, generally known, and often greatly exaggerated, 
by the general reports of the school. And discovery surety is, at 
«all times, better than concealment; for tlie fault that is discovered 
may be healed: the fault that is concealed, eats away in secret into 
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the character, until at last it becomes incurable.”— (Ideenzu ehwr 
JRevision, &c, pp. 251—255.) * 


C. Self-Examination, (p. 247.) 

The practice recommended in the text is not new in substance, or 
even in form. Passing by the various expedients adapted amongs.t 
ancient philosophers, and founders of modern religious orders "j*, 
all of which tended to the same good end, —• self-inijuiry and 
examination, with a view to mental and moral ♦progress,—a few 
words may be permitted on some recent improvements in these 
several methods. 

The “ Conr«non-pl»ce Book ” of Locke had no reference to 
moral improvement; it was confined merely to the preserving 
extracts and notices of reading, the utility of which has been^ 
admitted by many distinguished writers, amongst them Sir M. 
Hale, though denied in still stronger terms by others, such as 
Milton, Johnson, &c. Franklin’s plaA is, <imongst the first, strictly 
intended to apply to conduct. He describes in his Autobiography 
what were the circumstances which first suggested its formation, 
the objects he had in view, and the means by which he proposed 
to carry them into effect. Finding that bad habits usually crept 
in from want of attention, and that his propensities were often 
too strong for his reason, he adopted a method framed for 
the purpose of breaking up ,these habits and controlling these 
propensities with something like certainty, ,ahd forming and 
strengthening the opposite dispositions and qualities. Observing, 
that very vague ideas were attached to the names of virtues in 
general, he specified more minutely those he was desirous of 
acquiring, and ranged them under the thirteen following heads : 

1. Sobriety. 2. Silence. 3. Order. 4. Resolution. 5. Economy. 
6. Application. 7. Sincerity. 6. Justice. 9. Moderation. 10. 
Cleanliness. 11.^ Tranquillity. 12. Chastity. 13. Humility. 
Resolved 4;o acquire each, he did not attdtnpt the task in gross. 


• • See also Basedow’s opinion of tlic nature anti sxient of tl?cso inconveni- 
ences. He suggests, as a remedy, the^establishment of «n “ Educator, to 
conduct moral and religious education in 'every school. Bwh, k, 1. 

f Utantur quotidie omnes/:onscientiae suje examinatione consucla. 

mar. Const. Soc. Jesu, § 6.) * ^ ... 

« Singuli pr«finitunl sibi tempus suaj cdnscienliac bis quotidie examinationi 

impendarft.” {Regulte Cornmunes, $1.) . . r 

« Nullam de»ient celare tentuiionem quam Pracfccto rcrum spinlualium vel 
Confessario 'vel Superior!, non aperiant; immo vero totam aniitiam suam illis 
Integra irinifestam esse pergratiim liaf^cant.” (Snmmar. Const, § 41.) ^ 
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He took each of the thirteen in succession, beginning with Sobriety, 
He accompanied this, conformably, as he says, to the advice of 
Pythagoras, with a Daily Evening Examination; and in order to 
conchict it with effect, he adopted the following plan: — He as¬ 
signed in a small book, for each of the virtues just mentioned, a 
page ruled with red ink, in seven columns, one for each day in the 
week ; these^Ojlumns were crossed by thirteen horizontal lines, at 
the beginning of^ each of which was the initial letter of one of the 
virtues. On thisJine, and in the appropriate column, he marked 
the violations committed during the day against that particular 
virtue. He paid strict attention for a whole week to each in suc¬ 
cession, leaving the others to take their chance. Ip case he suc¬ 
ceeded during an entire week*in keeping clear his line marked, 
for instance, Sobriety^' he considered the habit of that virtue to 
have been sufficiently formed, and extended his attention to the 
next, with the view of obtaining in the next week another line 
equally exempt from marks«. In this manner he hoped to be 
enabled to make § course in' thirteen weeks, and four courses in 
the year. 

In order to comply fully with the resolution of Order, and that 
each occupation of the day might have its proper moment, a page 
of the book above mentioned contained a plan for the employment 
of the four and twenty hours, as follows : — 


. Plan for Employment during the Twenty-four Hours of the 
**. Dtiy and Night, 

Question of the morning — “ What good can I do to-day ?** 

5. On rising, to wash, and invoke the Supreme Goodness ; 

6. }■ regulate affairs, and form resolutions for the day; continue 

7. J studies ; breakfast. 


8 ." 

la 

11 .- 


Noon. 
1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

41 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
.9- 


Redding, or examination of accounts, and dinner. 


Put <every thing in its place*; supper; music and recreation, 
or conversation ; examination of the day. 
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10 . 

11 . 

Midnight. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Sleep. 


Question of the evening — ‘‘ What good have / dom to-day ? ” 


This plan was continued for some time without any interruption. 
He was surprised, at first, to find that he had many more defects 
than he had imagined*;^ but he had soon the satisfaction to see 
them gradually diminish. After a little time, he made only one 
course during the year; later, one only in nianY years; at last 
none, in consequence of the diversity and multiplicity of his avo¬ 
cations, journeys, &c.; but he always carried his little book with 
him. The resolution of Order he fohnd •the most difficult of all 
others to obsefve; for though practicable as long^s he was a jour¬ 
neyman printer, the moment he became master, his time was no 
longer at his disposition. He found also, from early habits of 
disorder, and too much reliance on an excellent memory, ejgtrcme 
difficulty in keeping in proper arrangement his papers, books, &c.; 
for a time he almost despaired of ever acquiring punctuality, 
and very painfully experienced/ even in his latter days, the disadi 
vantages resulting from its want. Yet iVith all this, and though he 
did not attain the full perfection at which he aimed, his efforts 
rendered him better, and much happier, than he would have been 
*had he never formed this plan. He states, for the information of 
posterity, that to it, with the assistance of God, he was mainly in¬ 
debted for the constant happiness he enjoyed to *the 79th year of 
his life. He attributes to his Sobfiety his long and uninterrupted 
health; to his Industry and Economy the independence which 
he early aUained,* and the acquisition not dn!y of wealth but of 
knowledge, which enabled hkn W) perform the dutie| of a good 
c*itizen, and acquire the consideration which he enjoyed amongst 
the literary characters of his .day; to his Sincerity and Justice the 
confidence and distinctions with which he had been honoured by 
his fellow countrymen. In fine, to the union of'these several 
virtues, however imperfectly attained, he was indebted for that 
equality of temper and good-humour,nvhich rendered his com^ny 
an object of delight even to the,youngest. — He hopes, therefore, 
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that the process he has recommended will be as eagerly, and he 
doubts not as successfully, applied by his descendants. 

Franklin's “ Rule of Conduct" has been imitated and enlarged 
by recent writers. Amongst the most minute and elaborate may 
be cited A. Jullien, of Paris. He published in 1808, in 1 vol. 
4to, an Essai General dEducation PhydquCy Morale^ et Intel- 
• hctudlcy of ^hich his Essai sur VEmploi du Terns is, perhaps, 
the most interesting portion. Tlie 3d edition of this work appeared 
in 1824. It wks translated into German in 1811, and into English, 
and the translation published as an original work, in 1822.* The 
dissertations on the Employment of Time are obvious, but the 
machinery by which it is proposed to effect it, in reference to the 
physical, intellectual, and moral existence of man, forming the 
second part of <he work, is worth notice. Putting aside their 
complication and minuteness, many of the tables may be used with 
advantage. The author proposes, in the first instance, strict 
Evening Examination; of the practicability and powerful efficacy 
of which he speaks largely*. 2. “ Le resume par 6crit du compte 
rendu journalier He sa vie or a short journal, not occupying more 
than 15 or 16 minutes a day. This is to be effected by means of two 
other small books, “ Livrets portatifsy* which he calls the “ Agenda 
Gineraly* and the “ Biometre** The journal, or Memorial Ana- 
lytiquey* is destined to receive such facts or articles as require some 
developement, at the same time limited to such only as are really 
•worthy of being preserved. The* Agenda General, or « Livret 
Pratique de VErnploi du 'temsy* is intended for a summary of the 
daily life of the writer. It is divided into six great columns. 
The Biom^tre is formed to preserve by a single line the precise 
employment of every hour in the day. 

The manner i^J which these several journals are to be considered 
is thus minutely given: — 

I. Memmial Analytique — 

Is composed of five columns. In the 1st stands the Number; 
in the 2d, the Date and Place; in the 3d, Facts, Observations, and 
various DeiSails; in thq 4th, Title or Heading of Subjects; and ifi 
the 5th, llefer€;pces.* 

II. Agenda G4n4ral — 

Is divided into six sections, 1st, Diary of the occurrences of the 
preceding dayt 2d, Monies received and expended during the day 

• He published another worK on a cognate subject, at Paris, jn 1818 — 

** Emi sur VOrtlre, considir^ dans VAdnKnist^tion Pub/ique, cl dans les Sciences," 
SiC. In no cruntry is such order more required than in England., 
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(« MemorialEcotiomiqtwy 3cl, Addresses of acquaintances, friends, 
&c. (“ Memorialdesperson7ies'"). 4th, Heads of letters received and 
written (“ Memorial de correspondaitccy active et passive'), 5th, 
List of works read, or to be read {^^Menuyrial bibliographi^ue'). (?th, 
Projects {^^Projets")y divided into classes. Each day is marked with 
a +, —, or 0. Every month is to close with a resume of the whole 
preceding month; every year with one of the precedin^ycar. “ A la 
fin de Fannie on peut tracer un resume g6n6ral annual, comprenant 
en quelques lignes tous les rapports que je viens d’indiquer; cc 
r^sum^ n'est, pour ainsi dire, qu'une addition abrt'gce des articles 
particuliers des diff^rens mois pour chacune des divisions determi- 
nees. Dans chacune, oq precede comme pour la Vie Econotniquv; 
on additionne les produits de chaque mois en p^i^ et en gahiy en 
bien et en mal: leur reunion donne le produit tOT# de Pannee.”— 
p.271. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details by which each of these 
divisions is proposed to be worked, on the advantages which re¬ 
sult from the simplification he has adopted. Tjie Tables given 
as models for their construction, from p. 272. to p.298., furnish 
every information which can be desired. The time required is 
about eight or nine minutes daily, half an hour monthly, and three 
or four hours once a year. The advantages to be attained from the 
practice are, perhaps, summed up in rather too strong a tone: 
1. In the Physical branch, a “ Cours dTIygiene pratique,” or the 
art of preserving health, founded on exact observation ot our 
constitution, temperament, &c. &c. 2. In the Moral, an experi¬ 

mental course of man and society. 3. In the Intellectual, progress 
and developement of our faculties, acquisition of knowledge. 4. 
Spirit of order and method, from the habit of a daily review of our 
time and actions. 5. Spirit of economy (Memorial economiqm), 

6. Our social relations well selected (Memorial des personttes), 

7. Our correspondence regularly followed up (Memorial ^pistolmre), 

8. Our reading well chosen (Memorial bihliodieqne), 9. Our 
projects, useful or not, in reserve for ourselves or others (Depot 
muimonique). 

III. Biometre, 

The object of the Biomfetre is stated to be, “ Pour consigner par 
^crit, en une minute, ePsur une seule ligne, les divers Pmplois de, 
chaque intervalle de vingt-qi&tre heurqs (p. .303.). The author thus 
concisely explains its object and application; — “ Tai tach6 dc 
comprendre dans un petit nombre de tableaux, formes de colonnes 
verticales, tous des 616mens de laVie humaine et sociale^ ind^pen- 
damment dd la condition, dc la profession, ou dc la fonction dc 
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chaque individu. Ces colonnes, reproduites dans toutes les pages 
du livret, sont traversees par deslignes horizontales^ correspondantes 
aux jours de Tann^e. Chaque tableau presente une serie de 15 ou 
16lignes, pour autant de journ^eS) suivant que le mois en a 30 ou 
31 : une derni^re ligne sert a inscrire, au bas de chaque colonne, 
le total des heures dgpensees, pendant les jours que le tableau 
comprend. (Deux tableaux reprSsentent un mois, et vingt-quatre 
suffisent pour(d’annee entifere. Un vingt-cinquieme et dernier 
tableau, compost de memes colonnes traversees seulement par 
ilouze lignes, est destine a presenter la recapitulation generale des 
douze mois. Les 365 lignesy laissees en blanc pour les ^^5 jours 
de Fannie, servent h inscrire successiven?ent, a h fin de chaque 
jour, le nombre^ heures donnees a chacun des emplois du terns.” 

La vie, ainsWonsideree sous les rapports les plus gen^raux et 
dans leurs applications les plus variees, parait devoir se diviser en 
cinq branches principales;—l.P%5^y^/c; %Morah^ ^.Iniellectuelk; 
4. Socidle; 5. Passive ou Vegetative. Chacune des quatre pre¬ 
mieres branches comprend eile-meme des subdivisions particulieres, 
que je vais indiquer, en donnant Tapplication detaillee du Biometre, 
dont un modele figure terminera ce chapitre.’* 

This “ Tableau Analytique de la Vie” is composed of 19 columns, 
each of which is distinguished by a letter of the alphabet, intended 
to be expressive of the object to which it is destined. ‘‘ Chaque 
^colonne represente une division de la vie, qu on a tache d’exprimer 
d’un^ manibre Hbreg^e et caract^ristique dans I’explication qui va 
suivre. Chaque ligne represente une journ^e, qui traverse ces 
colonnes, et qui laisse dans chacune d’elles plus ou moins d’heures 
employees pour les divisions de la vie qu^elles expriment. Enfin 
chacune de ces divisions reproduit un des rapports de Vhomme avec 
la nature^ ou avec la societe^ avec ses besoins, ses devoirs, sa con¬ 
science, avec les personnes, les lieux, les choses qui Tenvironnent, 
avec ses affaires, ses plaisirs, et avec le grand but qu*il doit con- 
stamment se proposer — son perfectionnement moral, et son bon- 
heur” (p. 305.y 

It woul^far exceed the limits of a note, already too extended, to 
enter into the details of the manner in which the author states that 
he and his friends had carried this plan into effect. The general 
outline (p. 325.) appears to be the Besime of these disquisitions, 
and presents a tolerably intelligible sk^tcli of the whole. 
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“iVbfe Explicative. 

“ De la destination des colonnes du tableau ci-apres; dont cliacTinc 
est distingu4e seulement par une des lettres de I’alpliabet. 

A. Numeros des jours du mois, ou Dates. 

B. Temperature du chaque jour. 

<< RAPPORT PHYSIQUE, 

c. Vie tranquillci ou sommeil. 

D. Vie alimenta»re, ou i;ppas. 

E. Vie active, ou exercices du corps,* promenades, bains. 

“ RAPPORT MORAL. 

F. Vie interieure, religieuse, ou meditative et philosophiquc: 

Pribres, exercices de religion, dxamen mcyal, et tenue du 
Memorial; plan de conduite pour la journee. 

G. Vie domestique et de famille. 

II. Vie economique : Affaires d’ordre, ou d’interet. 

“ RAPPORT INTELLECTUEL. 

• « 

I. Vie intellectuelle obligbe: Travaux dobligatioin • 
j. Vie intellectuelle libre: Travaux de choix. 

L. Vie littdraire : Lectures. 

« RAPPORT SOCIAL. 

LS. Vie bpistolaire: Correspondaiv^e. 

M. Vie errante : Voyages et journees. . , . . 

N. Vie civile etsodale: Noms, relations et adresses, soci6tc, visitcs, 

jeux, &c. , • 

o. Vie dissipbe : Theatres, bals, concerts, eU fetes. 

p. Vie passive et vegetative, abandonnec au/zr niente: Momens 

vagues, et perte du tem§. 

Q. Vie numerique ou exprimee en chiffres: Noip re tota es 

heiires de chaque joun de ch^ue quinzaine, de chaque vwis. 

R. Vie mnemonique ; Remarques et j^uvenirs, 

8. Vie rationelle: Signes destines a indiquer, si ® 

OU non, s^tisfait de remploi^de sa journee (p* 
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Though much of the preceding classification will appear to the 
majority of readers either superfluous or painfully minute^ there 
can be no doubt that much also may be most usefully applied in 
the construction of such instruments of self observation. The sup¬ 
pression or* amalgamation of one or more articles or subdivisions, 
according to the position, temper, or wants of the individual, can 
in nothing detract from the merit of the principle upon which it is 
founded. It will be farther observed, that the forms given by 
Jullien are mucji more applicable to those who have passed, than 
to those who are passing, through the earlier stages of their edu¬ 
cation. This, however, is a matter of application. The same 
basis may be taken, and, with a little alteration, be rendered ap¬ 
plicable to the child as well &s to the adult, to the statesman as 
well as the private man, to male and female, to all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. * 

This has, in great degree, been already done for children. 

The “ Daily Record of puties,” is a happy application of the 
principles of Phrenology ta this most important blanch of educa¬ 
tion. It was first addressed with an explanatory letter to the 
Editor of the Phrenological Journal, vol. vi. p. 238.* The nature of 
the plan, and the mode of working it, are detailed in the following 
passage of the letter : — “ My practice is this. Each child above 
the age of eight years is furnished with a book, having a 
number of columns on each page. The left hand contains the 
‘words, very briefly expressing the*^ different duties to be.fulfilled; 
for instance, und6r the moral duties, the words Gentleness^ Courage^ 
Activityf Good Temper occur. The remaining columns are for the 
days of several weeks, each day being dated at the top of the 
column. In the column of duties are first entered the points of 
fulfilment of the organic laws on which bodily and mental health 
depends. Then follow the mor^l, arranged as nearly as possible in 
the phrenological order of the faculties. First, the proper use of 
the animal feelings oy propensities. Second, the due exercise of 
the higher moral powers, in spontaneous attention and kindness 
to others, and in pious, and conscientious fulfilment of duty. And 
lastly, the regular exercise and improvement of the intellectual 
powers, both knowing and reflecting: I have taught the children 
to note, in each case, as it may happpn, one of seven different 
rbsults. Either the point of duty has been simply obeyed, or not 
forgotten. This is marked/with the initial, O. Or, 2d, it has 


* Commui}icat€d by Mr. Simpson, of ^Idinhurgli, well knoif n by his eloquent 
and cnlightciiid work on National Education. 
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been neglected, which is marked N. Or, 3d, it has been positively' 
weU done, marked W. Or, 4th, very well done, marked V.W. Or, 
3th, it has been transgressed, marked T. Or, 6th, seriously 
trangressed, marked S.T. And, 7th, for cases omission without 
blame, which may happen when circumstances prevent the duty 
being performed, a horizontal line is the mark adopted. All the 
marks maybe made by the child, except the W. jndV.W., or- 
well done, very well done, which ought to be the parent's function. 
This will be particularly noted; for some reader^,* passing it by, 
have objected to what they have thought the child’s recording its 
own merits.” 

Just befor^ going to bed, each child takes his or her book, and 
on his or her own judgment and conscience, inserts the marks, 
except W. and V. W., in the column for the bygone day, opposite 
each duty named. The child does this in pencilf tmd then submits 
the whole to me. If I confirm the judgment, the pencil marks 
are entered in ink; if not, they are rubbed out, and the right de¬ 
cision substituted in their place.” # 

The working of this plan is both easy and attended with decided 
practical benefit. It is not urged rashly, or without due consider¬ 
ation and experience of its operation and effects. I should have 
addressed you prematurely,” says the writer,* had I dsne so 
before ascertaining, by at least a year’s experience, how my little 
plan worked. The children enter heartily into the discipline, 
which they render nearly self-imposed,^ and feel salutary respect 
for their < Law Books,’ as they call them, in theit most unthinking 
hours of play. It is impossible to imagine a more gentle and 
heart-improving control; and one which is more fitted to super¬ 
sede, not only actual punishment, but, in the majority of cases, 
even reproof. I expect still more marked and yet higher results 
as the children advsmce in years,^for I would not confine the exer¬ 
cise merely to their childhood.” The gradual progress of this 
experiment, in particular instances, is then detailed in confirmation. 
Examples illustrative of the modp in which it has been applied to 
the children of the writer’s family are given, and a seiies of tables 
for each week in the year, on a very simple construction, and 
reducible, with very little attention indeed, to practicow The au¬ 
thoress, Mrs. S. (for to a,lady fully capable of niedy appreciating 
the utifity and deficiency of any education system, we are indebtbd 
for the invention), h|W tried it in her’pwn family, and, as has already 
been observed, with the most perfect success. It is of a nature, 
too, perfectly,graduated to-all circumstances and classes; and may 
be adjusted with almost as niuch facility to public, Os to private 
• K K 4 
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education. In die latter casd, however, a corresponding degree of 
vigilance will be required on the part of the teacher; for it is per¬ 
haps too much to expect that the pupils themselves, in large, and 
often very heterogeneous establishments, will possess the conscien¬ 
tiousness which is the first ingredient or qualification for a frank and 
beneficial usq of this self-examining record. In the hands, however, 
of a paternal ^d intelligent educator, even with this drawback upon 
its extension and efficiency, it may be made a very remark^le 
instrument of evfiry species of improvement. It would be an 
excellent accompaniment to every public establishment, and, if 
reduced to an abstract at the end of the year, would be the surest 
criterion of the pupil’s progress, moral, men^, and physical. Such 
a practice in general operation in all public schools, as well as 
private, would not only teach the pupil the most important art in 
life — self-control, but would give him a just measure of his own 
character and faculties on entering life, and enable his instructor, the 
sponsor to the public fo^ both, to present society with somewhat 
more accurate testimonies than the vague “ signalewiens ” which 
are now so often carelessly or criminally palmed upon the public. 
•Some such application of this principle has been in use in the 
German schools; but it wants the precision and uniformity fur¬ 
nished *by the present document. It is to be hoped that, when 
better known and longer tried, its utility will be more fully recog¬ 
nised, and that it will go far in public, as it has done in private, to 
sdpersede all pun^'shment but that ol" the pupil’s own heart. 

The cjiief object of these several instruments is to exact a 
punctual and well-digested self-examination, and to obtain an 
accurate measure of progress or deficiency in the character and 
faculties of the individual. No particular plan seems essential 
to the securing ofcthese results; they must be regulated altogether 
by the time, opportunity, disposition, power, situation, &c. of the 
person or persons by whom they are used or enforced; but in any 
or every degree they are useful, especially if fo^lowed^ up for a 
long continuance of time, and, as. far ,as they go, reduced to prac¬ 
tice with scrupulous fidelity. Under this head may come, not only* 
such tables as those instanced, but more extended forms for obtain¬ 
ing the same results, such as Journals, Diaries, Common-place 
Books, Digests, fic. Each of these expedients has its respective 
advantages. The Journal, if well kept '(there is a great jeal in 
that word), is an excellent .tqacher: it renders observation easy 
and accurate, makes a man acquainted with himself and*others, 
,and presents, a very vivid picture of the innumerable changes of 

many-colourct! life, through which, whether physical, morab or in- 
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tellectual, every individual, however uniform his existence may 
appear, must necessarily pass. This self-accounting evening com¬ 
munion not only leaves behind the traces of the past day, but pre¬ 
pares, by an admirable exercise of the whole being, for the hext. 
It rouses the inward man, and sets him in active and intelligent 
watch upon himself. It shapes into compact and applicable 
collections the scattered and perishable sensatians and judg¬ 
ments of passing life, and utilises,” to apply ^ quaint but not 
inexpressive phrase, every instant to the utmost* Were the pages 
to be thrown into the fire the next day, it is not to be concluded 
that therefore these benefits would be sacrificed. The more im¬ 


portant wouW remap behind. The record of inquiry might 
perish, but the habit of inquiring find observing with accuracy and 
punctuality would not be lost. Nor are children to be supposec^ 
altogether incapable of applying to very excelfent purpose, pro- 
portionate to their position, this practice of journalising. I have 
seen it maintained for some time v fapiilies, with the best re- 
suits. Of iU utility to the public <md literary man no question 
can be entertained. Some of the best portraits we have of mind 


and character, the most authentic records of the real springs of 
human action, are attributable to these graphic touches at the 
instant, and on the spot. It is painting in fresco, with •a large 
and firm pencil. Common-place Books are entirely to be csti- 
mated by the manner in which they are kept. Dr. Johnson 
considered them as waste of time;*but Dr. Johnson speaks, as 
was his wont, too absolutely. He had a comprehepsivc and 
accurate memory; he could himself dispense with such aids; 
but when the original boqjc is often not to be had, the ordinary 
reader has to run the risk of total, or, what is often worse, of 
half forgetfulness, without any, or at least distant and contingent, 
hope of repairing the loss. Time is unquestionably of the first 
value, to those especially who would be most likely to avail them¬ 
selves of such Expedients ; but it may be .doubted whether more 
time may not be consumed .in turning over, after a long lapse of 
• years, and often successlessly, the many.p^cs of rifany volumes, 
than writing down a short passage, or the substance of it, at the 
moment when it is first reJd. 'Ae choice, number, and classifica- 
tion, however, of such selections, are the mam points: upon these 
entirely depends the utiMty or inutility of such helps to the me- 
mory ind judgme/it. The article! must be important, striking, 
and wall arranged; and it is then probable they will not be very 
numerous. .The best mode tb assure such 
duct tjie’ pupils course of reading on a natural, cEnnetted, a 
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well-digested plan. Tlie Common*place Book should be divided in 
analogy to this course. If the course form two sections, Science and 
Literature, in like manner there might be two sections for Science 
and Literature in the book; if Arts, History, &c. &c. be added, 
there might be more. If the books read in each of these branches 
followed each other in their proper order, the Common-place 
Book would, like manner, exhibit a succession of articles 
Bowing, almost in their natui^al series, from each other. Re- 
ferences would t'tips be proportionably easier: Locke’s analytical 
table would scarcely be required. An ordinary index, added at 
the end of the volume, would fully answer the purpose and 
obviate all confusion from interruption of articles, Whatever 
objection may be urged against wholesale transcripts, the same 
can scarcely hold against Digests, Bacon’s Tables furnish a very 
Elaborate specimen of the application of this instrument, especially 
when adopted in the prosecution of any special inquiry. It in 
the first instance applies the analytic, then the exhaustive, and 
finally the synthetic methodq The manner in wh|ch the first 
may be carried oh, is shown with great effect by Jullien, in 
the work just quoted, c. viii. Seconds Partie, Maniere partu 
culiere des Lectures specialement pour les ouvrages de science et 
dhistoire\ but particularly in that division of it which is entitled 
Application de la Mithode des Lectures^ and which he assures us 
has been actively employed in France, by more than one of her 
distinguished writers, with the greatest advantage. He reads, 
generally, the prini.ipal passages more than once over, and then 
selects such as are in accord with the particular objects he has in 
view. A Digest or Analysis of these passages is next prepared. 

A volume, or a certain number of pages in a volume, is appro¬ 
priated to some p^ticular subject, such as History, &c. Each 
page is divided into five parallel jcolumns, each column headed 
by a title designating the object of the analysis, and over all 
stands the name of the ^work from which the extract or analysis is 
made. The first column on the Ipft contains the number of the 
article; the S\?cond, the (]ates of the period to which the extract • 
or analysis refer%; tlie third (the largest), the abridgment (& 
precis) of facts and observations collected; the fourth, the title of 
reference; the fifth, general signs, and numl^jers of reference to other 
articles of an analogous nature in the collection. The arrange¬ 
ment for works on Science is equally simple. The third column 
is divided into two sections, one for observations, and experiments, 
made on principles already established; Jjie other for jsuch as are 
to be made on established; — preserving, in other particulars, the 
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order of the distribution just mentioned for History. Tlie whole 
concludes by an Index or Analytic Table, after the manner of 
Locke. A specimen of the application of this plan to the first 
three volumes of Bacon, is given, p. 381. (See also Notes, pf. 117. 
and 118., and the other work of the same author, Eisaisur la Phi- 
losophiedes Sciences,) The results of this practice have been found 
exceedingly beneficial. “ Cette manibre,” says the writer (p. 3!), 

« de lire et de conserver des extraits de ses lectures, est k la fois 
simple, commode, instructive, et agrbable. Oi\ verrait, au bout de 
quelques annbes, la substance de plusieurs volumes, pu de beau- 
coup d’ouvrages diffbrens, sous un rapport d6termin6, dans un petit 
nombre de ,,pages. ^ On se manage des points-d’appui pour la 
mbmoire et la reflexion; on acquiert surtout plus de dblicatesse de 
gout, plus de surety de jugement, et une plus grande force d*attei^- 
tion** (p. 376.). “ Chacun peut ainsi former, porfr son propre usage, 
une histoire gdnerale, abrbgbe et complete, soit d’une science, 
soit d’une nation ou d’une bpoque d^tejrminbe, soit d’une branche 
quelconqucprelative k son instructicn personnelle, etembrasser dans 
des tableaux, ou cadres analytiques, les objets principaux qu’il croit 
utile d’etudier et d’approfondir. Au lieu de laisser dchapper Ics 
fruits de ses lectures, dont le plupart des hommes conservent k peine 
une vague et inutile souvenir, on se menage le moyen d’dvoir tou- 
jours present a I’esprit ce qu’on a lu et observ6, de mieux 61aborcr 
ses lectures par la meditation, de les rendre reellement instructives, 
en les fortifiant les unes par les autres, et en re«ueillant avec or'dre 
tout ce qui m^rite d’etre fixb dans la m6moire, pour 1^ retrouver, 
et s’en servir au besoin. Si une semblable mdthode etait prati- 
quee seulement pendant ^ix annbes, par un certain nombre de bons 
esprits et d’hommes laborieux, elle procurerait des avantages in- 
calculables ; car elle permettrait de former uneBibliothequp choisic 
et philosophique, qui au lieu dp cette multitqde de livres dont la 
seule idee effraie I’imagination, presenterait, dans quelques volumes 
d’extraits clashes methodiquement, sur des sujets determines, la 
substance des meilleurs quvruges classiques, flans lesquels les 
» savans et les historiens, anciens et modernfs, ont difposO les fruits 
de I'experience des siedes.”—^.388.)* • 

Whether the last result anticipated be likely to bb realised, or 
how fah, if realised, it W9uld be likely to be of advantage, may admit 
of question; but the advantage .of the habit which such a practice 

• • • 

* Basedow made a similar suggestion. Sec the concluding diaptew of lus 
Melhoden Jiyfh, Something^f tile kind, in our condensed editions of \Ax\f 
and Pale/, has also been attempted, though not >uih much kUcW 
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must superinduce, whatever may be this result, is surely undoubted. 
Here, as in every other department of our complicated existence, 
to move with utility there must be a well-defined object, and a 
well-regulated route; principals, and subordinates; analysis be¬ 
fore synthesis; observations and facts before conclusions. The 
habit of grouping round a centre not only gives facility to acqui¬ 
sition, but forn^ that most retentive of all memories, and most 
useful for all practical purposes — the methodical. This makes of 
the mind the “ Bibjiotheque choisie,” above noticed; creates a con¬ 
science, intellectual as well as moral; gives a new interest, that of 
direct applicability, to all reading; and places in the hand of the 
student his mental capital, for employment in whatev,er enterprise 
may offer, insMsid of locking it up in confused heaps, most diffi¬ 
cult to be got at, when most required. Above all, these methods, 
even the very wor^t, teach the value of time. “ Tenipus, mea pos- 
sessio est, ager meus,” was the devise of Cardan: every reader, 
who knows what it is to keep, a well-arranged Record, Common¬ 
place Book, Digest, or Journal) will readily adopt it. . 


D. Classification of School-Courses and Schools^ p. 303. 

The Classification of a School Course is a much more important 
matter in education than Is generally imagined. The order in 
which a subject is .studied, determines in great degree the amount 
of labour required ^’that which, taken in its proper place, is learned 
at once with pleasure, out of place, is painfully if ever acquired. 
Nor are such results confined to the moment of acquisition; the 
remote consequences are even more decisive. By erroneous ar¬ 
rangement both the memory and judgment have to contend with 
unnecessary difficulties. The knowledge so obtained, even when 
obtained, lies in bales and heaps in the recollection, unfit for use. 
The mind, instead of a cabinet, becomes a lumber foom. The in¬ 
tellectual man is deprived of half Ijis powers. 

Nor is the moral being less perniciously affected; the want of 
accuracy, precision, punctuality, order, in the intellect, is fatally 
productive of a corresponding degree of incertitude and indiffer¬ 
ence in moral impression and, therefore, in moral action. When the 
niordl sense becomes blunted and inert, wRat reliance can be placed 
upon the conduct of the man ? , 

The natural order in the acquisition of knowledge is from the 
known to the .unknown; from the sftnple to the com,nlex. The 
application of‘this order to the arrangement of a Scliool’course, 
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» it n,.,.pp„r .ote, i„,*rf i„ 

much d*c^.y Wh«the staple, .h.. i, ft. e4|i„,.j, 
should be the first kuotrn, what should be the last ? This depends 
upon the arrangement of the objecte themselves. - But whaf is or 
i^her what should be, that arrangement? Here We are at sea 
There is no accord amongst authors upon the subject; all efforts 
hitherto made to adjust the classification and nomeyiclature of the 
departments of knowledge, have been attended with limited suc¬ 
cess. The worst arrangements are still in vqgue. We are still 
condemned to inadequate distribution, totally erroneous denomi¬ 
nations, founded on vague or capricious analogies, to an order di¬ 
rectly contrary to thq developement of the human Yaculties, — to a 
system, in fine, disjointed and ctinfused from beginning to end. 
When such faults appear in the theory, are we to be surprised to 
meet them reproduced and augmented in the pActice ? 

In these difficulties, we can only select the least defective of 
these arrangements, or such portipns ^of each as seem on trial 
most adapted to facilitate the communication, acquisition, and re¬ 
tention of knowledge. 

The knowledge of the ancients being limited, their distribution 
of the objects of knowledge was unequal, and their nomenclature 
much too comprehensive. The higher we aScend, the more ob¬ 
vious, of course, is this defect. Hence their indistinct ideas of 
science and art, their divisions of arts into liberal and illiberal, 
their terms, philosophy, mathematics^ physics, rjetaphysics, ethics, 
&c. &c. Many of these defects (defects rather than priors) are 
still retained, and not only retained, but augmented by more strik¬ 
ing mistakes. The fact^is, no principle is established by which 
the analysis in question may be properly conducted. Things are 
not only not distinguished, though essentially distinct, but the 
names given characterise in a ;nost imperfect manner the objects 
intended to be described. The terms electricity, galvanism, ency¬ 
clopaedia each*mark a class of these misudees.* 


* • It would be difficult to enumerate all these clasyjs: a fhay be inslanced. 

1. Terms too general. « Mathematics*’ implies whatever nay be learned —“den 
connoissances” — a proper teriA, perhaps„when all learning was. supiKWcd to l)C 
shut iip'Hn the sciences of form and number. The sciences to which the (crni is 
now applied form but a smal] portion of general science, ^nder tlie sarnn hca 
may be ranked not only physics, but’physiology. — 2. Terms vague an • 

“ Philosophy” is “ ?bve of wisdoma hiare paraphrastical compliment, appli- 
cable etiually to all mental occupation. A poet may surely be as much a over 
of wisdom” ip virtue of Ids poetry,V the median it ian in virtuj ofhis machines. 
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The classification of the old Scholastics was very rude, and 
purely mechanical r it was intended to refer solely to the number 
of the then sciences, and the relation they bore to the ordinary 
profeisaiional purposes of life. The Latin language, and the 
metaphysics of Aristotle, formed the great staple of the higher 
departments of their education. They divided the Curriculum,” 


It describes no knowledge; not one branch in art or science. Its derivative ap¬ 
plications are still morerobjectionable. Natural Philosophy.” What is nature ? 
Is not the soul nature, as well as earth and air? Is not ** Psychology*' natural 
science quite as much as mechanics, pneumatics, &c. ** Experimental Philosophy. ” 
Must not all science^ for a long time, be experiment before it can really claim the 
character of science? In that medium state, it is to be'classed among the *‘-lo- 
giesbut there is just as much confusion in the application of that term as well as 
o^ the term “-gnosy** (yvva-ig, the true or full-formed science), as of that of Philo¬ 
sophy itself,—3. Termk misleading. ** Natural History.*’ History is the narrative 
of actions. Botany is a knowledge of laws, not a narrative of actions.—4. Terms 
founded on incorrect analogy. *' Encyclopsadia,” &c. Knowledge proceeds from 
the simple to the compound and complex. The sciences are branches of true 
knowledge, ranged according as they are attainable. It is progress, advance, 
expansion. A plain, or a tree, is the appropriate sensible representation. Ency¬ 
clopaedia implies a circle, a turning back upon the point of departure. — 5. Terms 
obscure, therefore inexpressive. « Chemistry,” for instance, upon the origin and 
meaning of which we have nothing sure. — 6. Terms not descriptive of qualities, 
but presupposing such qualities to be known. ^^Electricity,” from cXcxt^ov, amber; 
but amber has^ther qualities besides those intended to be comprehended under the 
term electricity. The term Electricity or Aioberosity might as well designate 
the colour, transparcnl’y, of amber, &c. as its attracting and repelKng quality. 
The same may be said Sf Magnetism. The magnet has other qualities besides 
the power of attracting and repelling, and there are other bodies, such as nickel, 
which have this quality as well as the magnet. — 7. Terms designating indivi¬ 
duals, or classes, not describing the science. Galvanism, Voltaism, Magic, &c.; 
common also in the subordinate nomenclature of botany, geology, &c. &c.; they 
are altogether unanalytic, and therefore great obstructions to the formation of a 
truly analytical arrangement. 

In moral and mental science the errors are still grosser. What ideas do the 
terms logic (or, worse, logics)^ ideology, metaphysics, ethics, convey? Is logic 
limited to mere words? Can the art of reasoning dispense with ideas ? Is mental 
science confined tq the determining operations and results, without looking to that 
from whence they proceed ? What light is thrown upon a science itself, to be 
told it is “ before,” or ** after,” or “ abov*;” another ? But every where we meet 
with the same absurdities. It is only in the subordinate classifications, such as 
mineralogy, trigonometry,'&c., that we find any attempt at just and character¬ 
istic designations. It often would have boen better for the purposes of science, 
that terms, such as chemistry, to which, though dubious at first, a precise meaning 
might afterwards have been affixed, had been adopted, than those affecting to 
guide, but calculated only to mislead, such as^re pow in use. 
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as it was called (a misnomer, like that of tlie Enc)rcloi>8edia), 
into the “ Humanities" and « PhiUmphyr These were again 
divided into the “ Trivium" and “ duadriviunty" fanciful deno¬ 
minations, resulting from a principle which pretended to comprise ail 
knowledge in the actual circle, and to give its boundless demesnes 
the narrowness and formality of a Dutch garden. This capricious 
and false division, notwithstanding the modern epfargements of 
the old branches, and the numberless additions of new ones, still 
retains its place in most of the catholic seminaries 6n the Continent, 
and is discoverable, like many other errors o? the middle ages, 
throughout the whole course of our academical and university 
education. The course of the Humanities embraces chietiy the 
learned languages, and, in most o£the colleges abroad, extends to 
six or seven years. Philosophy includes a meagre outline of the 
abstract sciences, with antiquated treatises on atheir applications^ 
to practical purposes; little or no reference to the departments 
which we comprise under the names of Natural History, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, but proportionate expenditure of time and labour on the 
exploded Metaphysics upon which, more or less,’ it grails its Ethics, 
Consistently, however, with the spirit of the times from which this 
arrangement dates. Theology occupies much the larger portion of 
the philosophical course. It once formed togaher with Jurispru¬ 
dence the great study, at a time when all study was subservient 
either to the tribunals, or the church. * The wants of the present 
time require a different distribution; one founded less on passing 
circumstances, and more on the true nature of .^e departments ot 
knowledge, and on the universal laws of man and mind. 

In opposition to this venerable fabric, Peter Ramus attempted 
with little success to rais4 a fabric of his own. His “ Tree of 
the Sciences, attributed erroneously to Porphyyus, is remar(^able 
both for its object and form. It is a direct continuation of the 
attack on the Aristotelian Philosophy, commenced by him a few 
years before in his Institutiones Dialecticae ” and ‘‘ Anstotehew 
Animadversiones; ” and in the form adopted is conspicuous that 
,, bifurcating or exhaustive mefhoJ afterwards pursued,lhough some¬ 
what affectedly, by Bentham* The distribution^sets out upon a 
far more intelligible and accurate, principle than copld be is- 
covered«in any portion of the system he denounced, but it was not 
likely,^ with every allowance for the progress of the age, t lat, w cn 
the thunders of Innocent III. were ineffectual, the voice of a sing c 
Parisian Professor could prevail. Peter Ramus was ®P***'^® 

these literarjr heresies, of.his^irofessorship, at the age o 
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dared, by an edict of the French Parliament under Francis I., in¬ 
solent, impudent, and a liar; ** his books prohibited in all future 
time, and the author himself solemnly forbidden to copy, or even to 
readithem. He fell, with other Protestants, in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in 1572; and the old system still continued un¬ 
shaken. 

« Various efforts followed the imperfect attempt of Ramus, but 
none of any note, till the period of Bacon. The merit of the Ba¬ 
conian method fs not, however, its classifications or arrangements. 
His “ Novum Organon was indeed a mighty instrument; it broke 
up all the old despotism of the schools, established a bold spirit of 
intellectual inquiry, reclaimed man from the eccentric and forced 
marches in which he had hitherto been wandering, and placed him 
for the first time in the strait onward path to truth. But he had, with 
\he rest of his co temporaries, embraced a portion only of human 
knowledge; his ideas and the forms adopted for fixing and commu¬ 
nicating them were still in many particulars scholastic. It must also 
be remembered that the object he had in view was not so much a 
distribution of the'^departments of knowledge, as a distribution in¬ 
tended for the classification of facts, which might lead to discovery 
in any one of these departments. The “Discovery of Forms,'' the 
“ Tables" in illustration of these Discoveries, and the “Doctrine 
of Instances," which form the substance of the second Book of the 
Organod, are all intended as instruments for the prosecution of the 
Inductive Metho([, but do not aid, except collaterally, in distributing 
or designating eithfiU* an}'attained or attainable science. He can only, 
therefore, be included amongst such as have treated of the means 
by which ultimately such classification may be effected. His is 
rather a treatise of experimental logic for the discovery of truth, 
than an ordering under certain heads and titles truths already 
known. This preliminary was however essential to every effort 
which could hope to attain this latter object. All arrangements 
not dependent upon ap accurate knowledge of the objects to be 
arranged, it is quite obvious, must, be utterly fallacious, or at best 
hypotheticaL* It is under this point of view that the “ Novum i 
Organon" has so largely contributed to succeeding exertions. With¬ 
out some such work, just distribution w6uld have been very tedious, 
if not altogether impracticable. 

Bacon was followed by numerous disciples, who applied the In¬ 
ductive Method to the discovjpry of new truths and facts, each in 
the science to which their genius was directed; but none appear to 
have felt the inconveniences of tht existing classifications, or to 
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Iiave made any efforts for their remedy. Their treatises on methods 
are almost strictly confined to the application of new logical and 
experimental processes, generally too inferior to their great pre¬ 
decessor to deserve remark. The Treatise “ De Methodo^’ of 
Descartes, the “ Medicina Mentis ” of Tschirnhauseit, the “ Phi¬ 
losophical Algebra” of Dr. Hooke, are all more or^less of this 
character. Even later writers, whose studies, it .^would seem,* 
should have more directly led them to a due sense of the defects 
of existing divisions, such as Saunderson, Wa^ts, Harris, Reid, 
Kaimes, &c., so far from suggesting even incidentally the neces. 
sity of a new classification, have almost uniformly thrown fresh 
difficulties in it| Way. The first exception deserving* any notice to 
this remark is D'Alembert, who has treated the subject professedly 
in the “ Discours Prdliniinaire ” to the great Encyclopaedia. 1 he 
nature of the work in some degree rendered thi% indispensable: 
he felt and showed the necessity of a remedy. He is fiir, however, 
from having succeeded in proposing ^one^ which can be deemed 


effectual. , 0 

D'Alembert gives in this “ Systfeme Figure des Connaissances 
Humaines ” (avowedly adopted on the principle of Bacon), and the 
Explication,” &c., which accompanies it, a synoptical view of 
what he considers the genealogy ” and demhreating linfits of 
each science. The work, notwithstanding its numerous faults, was 
greatly admired at the time, — a strong evidence how generally the 
necessity of correcting the exiting arrangement »nd terminology 
was felt: and though calmer examination, and* more ejptended 
knowledge, every day detected some new defect, omission, or 
error in the details, no one ^or many years after appears to have 

had the courage to point them out. 

The system of D’Alembert is, in many partidulars, extrqmely 
vicious: it errs in the designatic^n of the subject, in the deter, 
mination of the first great divisions, in the methods ^ 

dividing, in the nimes given to each of the branches, .n the d.s- 
tinctive chaVacteristics of each^ ayd in the frequent ^ 

names, classes, &c. His great merit was to.have 
first time a tolerably complete outline of the «cmnoes then known 
to have proved the necessity knd practicability JV* ® 

suggested* the mode by wjiich it might be accomplished, and in 

great decree to have led the way. , ^ «ii 

® Few md feeble effyrts were made tq follow >" the same track, a I 

farbelow.the merits of the “ Systhme Figure," till Dugald Stewart, 
in the Preliraiqpry Discourselo tile Supplement ol the ntw En y 
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paeclia Britannica of Edinburgh, in 1815, drew the public attention 
to the numerous and radical errors in the plan of D’Alembert; 
insisted with great force, but not less modesty, on the necessity of 
conttructing a new one ; but, fearing to strive against two such 
names as Bacon and D’Alembert, confined himself merely to indi¬ 
cating their errors, and retired from engaging in so bold an attempt 
as their correction. About the same time, with no less a sense of 
the defects referred to, but with more determination to reform them, 
Mr. Bentham, without any knowledge of the labours of Dugald 
Stewart, was ardently engaged in raising a less objectionable struc¬ 
ture. In a remarkable Essay, which forms a portion of his Chresto- 
mathia,Tie put'forward his system, not as a supplement, or emendated 
copy of D’Alembert’s, but as a thorough and complete reconstruction. 
It accordingly has great merits, and great vices, but both strictly 
his own. In marty particulars no man could be better qualified for 
the task. He was a close and keen searcher after truth, a great 
lover of order, precise in investigating qualities and determining 
limits, a microscopic analyst,.an inexorable detector of incoherence 
and contradiction, and deeply sensible of the advantages of a simple 
and well pursued analogy. With such means, both a good classifi¬ 
cation and nomenclature might very reasonably be expected. His 
succc»3, however,* in execution was by no means commensurate 
with his boldness and accuracy in conception. Ilis original basis is 
scarcely less faulty than D’Alembert’s ; his divisions are founded 
Im distinctions rather than differences, nominal rather than real; his 
process for arriving at resemblances, is lengthened, tortuous, and 
sometimes even fantastic; but, above all, his nomenclature is cum¬ 
brous, harsh, and complicated, and often founded on the most forced 
and sometimes imaginary resemblances : his whole system is conse¬ 
quently little ada})ted to common use, and never likely to become 
popular. It has had little or no influence on science or education; 
the old classification still continues in use, and still produces all its 
old consequences. 

With all this, it cannot be denied that Bentham has taken the 
first real slop. He has fearlessly attacked error; pointed out a 
method by whioli accuracy might be attained; and in several de- 
partmentsy particularly in the ‘physical sciences, constructed an 
essentially just and characteristic classification. The future re¬ 
organiser, whoever he may be, will derive much advantage from his 
labours; and even in the imperfect state in which the subject still 
lies, the teacher may, without difficulty or danger, avail himself of 
many of his new distributions. 
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A more recent effort has been made, but by no means of the ex* 
tensive character of either of the preccdin‘,^ by Dr. Arnott. The 
distinctive features of his classification, detailed in the IVefaeo to 
the last edition of his Natural Philosophy, is the order in whieli he 
places the mathematical and physical sciences in reference to each 
other. He holds that Arithmetic and Geometry, so far from being 
necessary preliminaries to Natural Philosophy, demamNi much more’ 
mature mind, and a higher state of intellectual disvipline, than is 
required for the cultivation of the latter science. * This, doubtless, 
may be true in reference to the mere external perceptions con¬ 
veyed by such science; but, as furnishing abridged fornmhe for the 
entire conceptim or expression of its higher branches, the abstract 
Mathematics become indispensable.’* Certain portions, too, of the 
sciences of number and form are absolutely necessary in the very ^ 
elements of education : no system of practical instruction can pos¬ 
sibly go on without them ; in almost all they arc the essence, and 
not least in those which purport to be founded on the simplest and 
easiest developement of the human mir/d. Pestahwa and l)e hVllen- 
berg insist especially upon both their principles and applications: 
and experience has shown that there are few, even amongst the very 
young, who cannot seize their primary combinations. At the^same 
time, Dr. Arnott\s theory is not without great claims to attention. 
There are cases in which serious injury Ij^s resulted to the intel¬ 
lectual powers, by pushing too varl}^ tlie aj)plication to the higher 
branches of mathematical science. Dr. Arnott jftsi.^ts, with just 
energy, on the impropriety, inconsistency, and indistinctness of our 
present nomenclature. His proposed alterations are imj)rovcments, 
and may be introduced wij^out any violent innovation, and with 
practical benefit, into our courses of education. They render the 
abstruse clear, and the complicated simple ; and substitute for those 
processes which have hitherto contributed so nuu h to deter the 
general student from the culture even of the elements of the 
sciences, a,much more attractive method, 5nd one, at the same 
time, quite adequate to purporxjs Af ordinary practical lOility. 

* The works just noticed touch incidentairy,>ralher than profess¬ 
edly, on this important subjqct; biy; Ampi rc’s Esaai surja Phtlo- 
sophie des Sciences, on Exi)osition Analylnpfe d une Classijication 
nalurelle^He toutes les Conrl^iissaiiccs Ilumaines, pubk’shed in IH.'D, 
is the first treatise which goes regularly into all its bearings. As 
the title indicates, it’purports to be a1:l«ssification, founded not on 
arbitrary*or conventional distinejions, but on the nature of things 

themselves; a»work which ^st the author three year.J' incessant 

» 
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labour, and very numerous modifications, but which is an outline 
only of a more extensive production under the name of a “Cours 
Special de Mathisiologie.” 

After remarking the failure of his predecessors, arising from the 
erroneous principles on which most of them set out, he proceeds to 
^show the distinctive characteristics of natural and artificial classifi¬ 
cations. 

“ On a distingu^ deux sortes des classifications; les naturelles 
et les artificielles. Dans ces dernidres, quelques caractdres, divis^s 
arbitrairement, servent a determiner la place de chaque objet: on y 
fait abstraction des autres; et les objets se trouvent par la meme 
rapproch^s ou ^loign6s de la maniere la .plus biz.'irre. Dans les 
classifications naturelles, au contraire, on emploie concurremment 
torn les caract^res essentiels aux objets dont on s occupe, en dis- 
cutant rimportance de chacun d’eux ; et les resultats de ce travail 
ne sont adopt6s qu*autant que les objets qui presentent le plus 
d’analogie se trouvent tcujotrs les plus rapprochis,” &c. — (p. 10.) 

The condition? for forming such arrangement are then detailed : 
after stating the two principal means of characterising a science, 
and fixing the limits which separate it from all others, to be, on one 
side, the nature itself of the objects of study, and, on the other, the 
point of view under which they are considered, he proceeds : — 

“ II faudra aussi qu’elles soient disposees dans un ordre tel qu'un 
homme, qui voudrait en parcourir foute la serie, les trouve rangees 
h la suite les un'es des autres; de maniere qu’en les suivant dans 
cet ordie, il n’ai{ jamais besoin, du moins autant que cela est pos¬ 
sible, d’avoir recours pour Tetude d’une science a d autres connais- 
sances qu’a celles qu’il aurait acquiyes en 6tudiant les sciences 
pr^cedentes. Satisfaire a cette condition, c’est faire d I’egard des 
sciences ce que'^M. de Jussieu a fait ii Tegard des vegetaux, en 
commen^ant I’ordre naturel pai ceux dont Torganisation cst la 
plus simple, et en relevant graduellement a ceux dont Torgani- 
sation devient de plus en plus compliquee. Depui? on a jug6 
pr6ferable de renverser cet ord/e,. en commen^ant par ces der- 
niers. L*une et Tau^rtf m^thodes peuvent, en commen^ant par c^ 
derniers, etre ^galement suivifs lorsqu’il s’agit de la classification 
naturelle des etres organises; mais on ne pent balancer quand 
il est question de celle des connaissancer^ humaines,” &c! 

Proceeding on this principle, he at once begins, contrary to the 
suggestion of Dr. Arnott, b/Mathematics. I then saw that in 
any really natural classification of the Sciences, it was*by those 
united generally under the name of the Matheiratics that we 
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ought to begin, inasmuch as those sciences compared to others are 
composed of only a small number of ideas, all derived from notions 
of size, extent, motion, force, and because they can be studied 
without borrowing frooi any other science.” • 

To the Mathematics he proposes should succeed the sciences 
which treat of the inorganic qualities of bodies, requiring no aid 
from any other science than pure mathematics. Those which* 
have for their object the study of living animals next follow, the 
naturalist and physician having frequently to recuf to the mathe¬ 
matical and physical sciences, whilst the mathematician never, 
and the physical student rarely, is required to borrow his data from 
the naturalist.. * 

But the sciences which comprise the knowledge of the natural 
world, and the organised beings which inhabit it, form but a small 
portion of the truths which come under classification. The study 
of these latter ought alone to occupy as much as all the others 
together. Hence the long series of ^the philosophical, moral, and 
political sciences. ^ ^ 

“ L’etude de Thomme ne doit venir qu apres celle du mondo 
et de la nature; car de meme que nous nous servons dc faul sans 
connaitre sa structure et la manicre dont 8*opcre la vision, dc mcme 
le mathcmaticien, le naturaliste, peuvent se passer dans Iciirs tra- 
vaux de fetude philosophique des faculty's, qu ils emploicnt d 
mesurer I’univers, a observer et a classftr les fails relatifs a tous 
les etres qu’il renferme.” The philosopher, on t^e contrary, finds 
in the mathematical and physical sciences Inaterials^ for the 
study of the human mind, of which these are the noblest pro¬ 
ductions. j 

Literature in all its brarfehes, the Arts in all their applications, 
follow: he thus reasons on the principles wlych regulate tthis 


arrangement: — » , 

“ It is now time to study the means which men adopt to com- 
municate their thoughts, ti.eir feelings, their passions, &c. Here, 
therefore,’may be placed the study of the Languages, of Litera- 
•ture, of the liberal Arts, including amongst the laltci*as a distinct 
department, but the first of all, the art of instsoctmg men, and 
guiding them from their youth upwards in the paths oR virtue and 
Lowledfee. Doubtless tj.e philosopher ha.s need of language to fix 
his ideas, to determine th<?ir relatipns, and the signs which represent 
them; but he employ® ‘hem as the ipajhematician does liis methods 
of reasening, neither of them feeling the necessity of examining he 
nature of tl^! instruments-ivhich they employ. ut jio so in le, 

L t ;3 
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present instance; it is impossible to enter deeply into the study of 
the means by which man communicates to his fellow man his 
thoughts, his feelings, and his passions, &c., without having first 
acquired the knowledge of his intellectual and moral faculties, of 
the different* feelings to which he is subject, the mode in which he 
acquires and combines ideas,” &c ,— p. 16. 

' History anjj Politics in their various bearings come next. 

To the stud^ of the languages, literature and the liberal arts, 
should succeed, tlje study of Human Societies, and whatever may be 
connected with them, under the denomination either of facts re¬ 
lating to their past or actual existence, or of the instruments by 
which they are governed,” &c. ^ 

The whole is thus summed up: — 

Thus is fully realised the character of which we have just 
spoken, which eadh science ought to exhibit in its passage to a neigh¬ 
bouring one. For how is it possible not to perceive the analogy 
which exists between the matj^ematics, and the sciences which treat 
of the inorganic qualities of bodies?—between theses,sciences and 
those whose subject is organised existence ? — between these last 
and the study of the human faculties ? In a word, from these stu¬ 
dies to that of the languages, literature, and the liberal arts, and 
from thljse again to* the social sciences, is not the transition equally 
evident?” — p. 17. • 

The advantages of this *^natural” classification are obvious. Most 
of the sciences have been (prmed ty chance. Those who have 
endeavoured to tfnite under one head truths bearing upon each 
other, and thus to form distinct sciences, have not in general un¬ 
derstood how to comprehend or limit ^Jiemselves to their object; 
above all, have not felt the relation which these scattered truths 
bear to the entire of human knowledge. If a language “ bien 
faite,” according to^ Condillac, conduct almUst necessarily to dis¬ 
covery, of how much importance is it that the general language of 
human knowledge should be constructed on first [Principles? 

The mode in ‘which Ampbre pifrpqjts to follow out these prin¬ 
ciples is detifiled in Sget. V. of the Introduction. It would lead*- 
too far to pursue his suggestions minutely: a short outline may 
suffice. f ' 

1. Groups of truths resembling at the^ame time in th*c nature 
of the object itself, and the point of vieV under which they are 
considered: these he consid^rr to answer to tlie natural families 
of vegetables and animals. He gives them the designation of 
“ Sciences of the Third Order*' 
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2. After more minute examination, these sciences arc divided 
into « Sciences of the Second Order” 

3. These again are combined into a single « Science of the First 
Oraer^ 

4. These single Sciences are then divided into sub-llraTiches 
(sous-Embranchemens), and Branches {Embramhemens). 

5. These again into sub-Reigns (sous-Fignes.) 

6. And finally into Keigns {Regnes). 

A Synoptical Table, somewhat different in !>flnciple and con- 
struction from the ‘‘Tree" of Ramus, the “ Syst^me Figure" of 
D’Alembert, and the « Tables ’’ of Bentham, illustrates this ar¬ 
rangement. ^ lengthened explication f/es TabUaux 

Symptiques) is given, p. 245. k is accompanied by Mnemonic 
verses in Latin, intended to fix the classification concisely and 
firmly in the memory.— p. 268. 


Many of the errors and defects of his predecessors arc conspi¬ 
cuous in the system of Ampere; many also have been avoided. 

1. Amperij bases his system on a^uster principle than D'Alem¬ 
bert, and a more obvious one than Bentham. *He grounds' it not 
on the division of the faculties, nor on the “ general happiness ” 
principle, but on the natural progress of the mind, in the acijui- 
sition of knowledge ; he does not consider so *0111011 how»the de¬ 
partments of knowledge stand in reference “ a priori ’’ to each 
other, as in what order they should •follow, so as to offer the 
greatest facilities to the student in ^acquiring jhem. If the end 
of classification and nomenclature be the sifliplirying^ and ren¬ 
dering more practicable the attainment of knowledge, it stands 
to reason, that this end is-more likely to be attained by Amplre’.s 
system than by any of the others. How far such an arrangement 
may be a “ natural one, ” as he seems to assert, anotlicr queijition; 
but it is quite clear that, whateyer may be the metaphysical excel¬ 
lence of any other, if it violate in any great ^degree this order, it 
is propor|;ionab/y worthless for general uiie, and fails in the cliief 
purpose for which it was constructed. • 

* Ampere does not fall into the confusiop arising lr#m an imper¬ 
fect conception of the meaning of the words “ knojvledge,’ “ objects 
of knowledge,” “ arts," “ sciences,” &c., so glaringlytthe case in 
D’Alenlbert’s plan, but, from which Bentham's^is comparatively 
exempt. Art and Scieribe are frequently contradistinguished, on 
the ground that Science only is k^oyvlcdge, and Art application. 
This is not very exact, — both are knowledge; the Science, of the 
principles; the Art, knowl#ilge*of the mode of applying them, ihis 
. * . I, I. 4 
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will appear more striking by considering a single case. Botany is 
distinguished from Agriculture on different grounds from those on 
which it is distinguished from Zoology. From the latter it is divided, 
as treating of different subjects; from the former, as the Science, of 
which Agriculture is the Art. There are thus few sciences which 
have not their corresponding art, and few arts which have not their 
corresponding science. So far from keeping them totally distinct, 
much less joining them with others, with which their connection is 
merely nominal (defects, as already remarked, frequent in D’Alem¬ 
bert), the science and the art of each department should be, as 
nearly as possible, linked and kept together. Bentham seems to re¬ 
cognise the sanre principle; but he by no means bears it in mind, when 
he comes to the application, with the same uniformity as Ampere. 

Ampere, having established the order in which his classifications 
^re to follow, follows out the classifications themselves with more 
accuracy than D’Alembert, but with almost as much complication as 
Bentham. He proceeds analytically; Bentham synthetically: for a 
table or a system the latter is qlearcr ; accordingly Arnp^re has also 
adopted his Synopsis. No objection can be made to the principle upon 
which Ampere bases his formations: it is, m fact, that upon which 
most scientific systems o£ recent date have been constructed. The 
execution, is however, liable to exception. The resemblances or 
relations selected are not always the most obvious or closest; 
forced combinations are, frequently, the consequence. Tlie cha¬ 
racter, however, ^of such resemblan’ces, to be of practical utility, 
must, in great degree, be determined by the wants and studies of 
the individual. One man will group chemistry with mineralogy; 
another with the mechanical arts. The best rule in such cases, so 
far as education is concerned, will be to arrange them in accord 
with, the purposes/)f the particular course. This kept in view, no 
material confusion can arise in the, arrangement itself. 

The nomenclature of Ampere, though not exempt from the de¬ 
fects of Bentham’s, see^s to have been framed whh more caution, 
and less departure from terms in jiise^ and is consequently, on the 
whole, less cumbrous, apd more applicable to ordinary purposes. • 
We meet, indeed, with* such words as “ docimasie,” “ oxyconomie,” 

“ cerdoristique,’’ « phr6n%ytique," and many others of the same 
family, but they are not to be put in comparison with the ^ poioso- 
malology,” the ‘‘Aploneuroscopic,” the' “ sitiosceuascopic,” the 
“ caenonesioscopic,” drc. witji Y^nich the pages .of his predecessor 
are so thickly set. They both take the Greek for their basis. 
Ampere fully recognises this difficult)* to have been by far the 
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greatest he had to contend with m 
and. sensible of the 

overcome, goes into an elaborate defence of IU 1 
the mode in which it had been annlied h ii ® 

(p.xxxviii.), and in the body of the work ’itse*^f' l" ^ 7 ^'^ 
comparatively litde difficulty in giving names t‘o hirZof^llJ 
orders : he had chosen his distributions -< 4 priori;- andltad only 
^ combme two (^^reek words on the samelva*;yi„g 
When a ..natural-; arrangement is in questiofl, the caJe auVrs] 
The classification is determined before the name, and the name 
constructed and applied according to the place which the classi- 

n Amptro 

adopted the following as the basis for the construction of his ter- 

minolo^;—A single word, necessarily substantive: a substantive 
followed by a qualifying adjective, restricting its signification to tV 
group which it is intended to designate: the terms taken from 
^e Greek, but adapted as nearly as possible to the genius of the 
French laijpage: names in use ^retained whenever practicable; 
new terms introduced, when none existed before for the particular 
science, or when the term in use was too comprehensive, or not 
sufficiently precise. This reserve he sometimes carries too far; 
Bentham the reverse. These new names are most obsi*rvable in 
the minuter subdivisions of the sciences,, and cannot, therefore, 
much affect the system at large. » 

The preceding arrangefnents, with the Refects with wJiich 
they are embarrassed, cannot be very easilj^ or usefully applied 
to the purposes of education. At the same4ime, they furnish 
many hints of great value to the teacher, and, above all, prove 
in a satisfactory mannei'^he unphilosophic character of our present ' 
systems, and the absolute necessity of a thorough reform, un^ler tlie 
three heads of order, distributipn, and nomenclature. Ampere comes 
nearest to the object which the educationist has in view, and ex¬ 
hibits not only a due sense of what may l)p considered the practical 
object of the question, but also gives proof of Uiat lucidity which, 
in an eminent manner, fitted the Freych for thoifirst reforms of 
the nomenclature of Chemistry. It would be; well if our literary 
and scientific men would*conibfnoi in the same spirit,^nd, following 
up hw suggestions in ^ less ample and more popular form, give the 
country such a system as might without dtficulty supersede the, 
vicious and dej^ctive one now'jn^use in our scholastic courses, 
froni the Grammar school up to the University. 

The speculative chaiyiictc^ of the majority of tlie systems just 
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mentioned seems to have confined them to the closet of the meta. 
physician. None has yet made its way, in theory or practice, to 
any one department of education. The courses actually in use will 
be full/ seen in the second portion of the work, amongst the notices 
of existing syeftems in various countries in Europe. The courses 
suggested for .adoption in their place are to be found in some 
of the more recent writers on education. Amongst the most re¬ 
markable are those given in Naville, Schwartz, Greverus, &c. 

Naville, in his “ ^B^ucation Puhlique^' goes into great detail on the 
classification of scholastic courses. The whole of the %me Partie 
(from p. 195. to 346.) of his work is exclusively occupied with this 
subject. He has accompanied his propositions wjth synoptical tables. 

His first table gives a general vi%w of every description of school, 
frym the Primary up to the University. He classifies them in 
• reference to the different objects which the pupils have in view 
{les diverses vocations), and to the different degrees of instruc¬ 
tion fitted to such views. , Tbe 1st class of schools are those 
which embrace Etudes classigtsr^ et itndes industrielies superi- 
cures, 2d. Those which embrace (tudes communes, 3cl. Those 
which embrace Hudes industrielies et commerdales. Each of these 
departments comprises sev^al degrees of instruction, entered on at 
specified dges. The Tst, or “Instruction premiere,” continues from 
6 to 9. The 2d, “ Instruction secondaire,’* from 9 to 13. The 3d, 
“Instruction tertiaire,” from 13 to 16. The 4th, “Instruction 
dc ^uatriiime degre,” from 16 to 19, 20, 21, 22. Tlie 5th, “ In¬ 
struction dp cinquiSme degre,” ad libitum. The studies pursued 
in each chxss of school, and in each degree of instruction, are then 
detailed. By running down the column,\the various kinds of pri¬ 
mary education to be given at the same age, in various schools, are 
perceived; in running along it horizontally, the progressive course, 
from the first degree to the last, in any one class of school, is 
traceable. 

The first class of school, “ etudes classiques, &c.” does npt begin 
with “ primary,” but “ secondary m''4rvction.” This degree, for 
this class of scWool, compreiiends Latin prose, Greek prose, ancient 
(leography, and ancient History. ^The third degree comprehends 
Latin and Gr^k (prose and poetly). History (ancient, middle ages, 
modern), modern Geography, Literature (readings, criticisms, rqles), 
‘« algebraical Arithmefit (general properties of numbers). Algebra 
(problems of the first and second degree, powers and roots, progres¬ 
sions and logarithms), Geometry (lines, plane surfaces, rectilinear 
trigonometry), «Natural History, Zoolog}'*,' Botany (organography, 
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physiology, systems, and nomenclature). Mineralogy, Drawing (de¬ 
tails of the human figure, head traced, details of the academical 
figure, groups of figures, indication of shading, design from tlic 
cast, landscape, architecture, practical exercises in drawingi paint¬ 
ing, modelling). Music, Declamation, &c. The fourth degree em¬ 
braces either a general course or special courses, according to 
the nature of the school. The General course is subdivided into 
five. — 1. Ancient and modern Languages (plulology, general 
grammar, history of languages). 2. Logic (psjrChology, moral phi¬ 
losophy, natural law, rhetoric, poetry, comparison of literature, 
ideology, transcendental philosophy, msthetics, history of the hu¬ 
man mind,,of philosophy, literature, &c.). 3.* History (history 

of France, politicaf science, international law, theory of admi¬ 
nistration, constitution of the state, political economy, gcm|rul 
statistics, statistic* of France, commercial gcagraphy, commercial 
law). 4. Mathematics (mechanics, the use of the globes (splure), 
astronomy, physical science (ph^siqtie), chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology, pliysical geography, botajpy, zoology, anatomy and^ physi¬ 
ology of man). In this degree are also placet! the Special Schools. 
The Polytechnic school following the usual studies. School of line 
arts. Academy for the painter, sculptor, and architect, School liir 
the theory of declamation, theory of Pallets,•■&c. for thaprinciplcs 
common to all the fine arts, history of the, fine arts,-morals in re¬ 
ference to the artist (morale dans ses fapporls avec tartiste). Mili¬ 
tary school. Veterinary school, scl^ool for the,higher branches ot 
Industry {de haute industrie), school of Miniifg, &c. Aij. Ihe liltli 
degree comprehends the professional studies of the theologian, 
the lawyer, the physician, the apothecary, the higher studies ot 
the Polytechnic school, '^vhether in relation to the artillery, mihtiiry 
engineering (genie), naval architecture, or»to civil engineering 
(ponts et eha^issees), geographical surveying', manufacture of pow¬ 
der, mines, &c. The School of the Fine Arts continue their studies 

sX'SiotatiBeAux Arts, Rome). ♦ , . 

The second class of ^ch^ol (Ecoks com,mom), in the first 
degree, is taught. Heading, Writing,, Freiu h h.iguage (s^,^> 
nhrases') Arithmetic (numeration, four first miss, or .|ucst.o..s on in- 

facts \:alculated to coiyluct the child to the knowledge o God), ha- 
cred^ History (abridgments in nhjch particulais^acts arc developer). 
The second degree embraces th^ I^tin language (p j ’ 

three, or four members), elementary Logic, 

mixed nujnbcrs, comploat numbers, >\stunt me j , t, , 
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of three, compound rule of three, extraction of the square root). 
Natural History (animals and plants, description and manners 
of the principal species in the country, and the most remarkable 
in foreign countries). Elementary Notions of Uranography and Phy¬ 
sics. Sacred History (in its larger developements). Linear Drawing, 
elementary Geometry (explanation of the processes employed in 
linear drawing, knowledge of the principal solids). Music (religious 
and national songs'); Gymnastics. The fourth degree embraces 
Social Economy, Pbhlic Charity {Bienfaisance)y Education. The 
third class of school (Ecoles Industrielles et Commerciales) begins 
its course with the second degree of instruction; Modern Lan¬ 
guages, Geography, History (ancient and modern); {(atin, suffi¬ 
cient to understand the divine service, and to explain the prayers 
of^the liturgy; Calligraphy. The third degree is very compre- 
« hensive: it includels Commercial Arithmetic; Algebra (as far as 
equations of the second degree included); simple theory of Loga¬ 
rithms ; Geometry (in reference to the special destination of the 
pupil); Mechanics (forces, mas^s, quantity of motion, ^first prin¬ 
ciples, weight of bodies, centre of gravity, simple mechanics, laws of 
motion, fall of heavy bodies, pendulum, centrifugal force, construc¬ 
tion of machines, calculation of effects, steam-engine, railroads, 
hydrostatics in reference to pumps, areometers, hydraulic press, 
&c.); Mineralogy and .Metallurgy, applied to the arts; Physics 
(density of bodies, principle oV caloric, &c.) ; Chemistry (simple and 
compound bodies, principal acids). Drawing (machines, ornaments); 
Descriptioh and Use<hf Natural Products, in reference to commerce 
and the arts; Elements of Commerce and Commercial Law; Elements 
of Political Economy. Morals (in refercv^ce to commerce and in¬ 
dustry). Naval School (JEcole de Marine),^ The period for quitting 
each 0^ these classes ^ depends, of course, upon tjieir character and 
object: those children who are destiny,d to agricultural pursuits, and 
obliged to aid their parents for their support, will be compelled to 
quit school after completing the first degree of instVuctioq; their 
education however to be continued Jn ^the Sunday school. The 
second degree ^.f instructicyi will be sufficient for those destined 
to be artisans, majiufacturers, shoemakers, butchers, &c.; those 
intended for masons, stonecutter?, carpenters, ironmongers, watch¬ 
makers, become apprentices, and may follo;^ simultaneousl}! such 
•.portions of the thisd degree as ipay be'most useful to them. 
They do not proceed farther^^ jlie fourth degr€;/e of instruction 
suffices for officers, veterinary surgeons, civil engineers, directors 
oHnines, build^,rs, heads of manufaetdriesi administrator's, persons 
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destined to the diplomatic line, &c. The fifth is applicable to .he 
higher professions of law, medicine, theology, and the fine art* 

The course to be pursued in each degree is then minutely given 
in accompanying tables, in each of which the studies and text 
books for each year, day, and hour are specified- It would take 
much too large a space to go into these details: the preceding 
outline is a fair sample of the whole. ‘ 


Naville, throughout the whole of his plan, insists especially on the 
De Fellenberg principle of applicability. Wj^/ftever instruction is 
given must bear a direct reference to the future. probable position 
of the pupil, without however restricting him necessarily to any 
particular gourse. In order as much as possible t(f meet these views, 
and not too harshly to interfere*with the stern laws of necessity, 
he limits in the country intellectual education, both in the f^rst 
and second degree of instruction, to two or* three hours a day, 
and keeps the school open in the winter only. Not only are the 
objects peculiar to each class considered, but the necessities of 
each locality. Natural History, Ajrithmetic, Elementary (ieometry, 
and Drawing are each taught, not as abstract Sciences or Arts, but 
as portions of knowledge at once applicable to the immediate and 
future wants of the pupil; they are exemplified by direct appli¬ 
cations to their daily life. The result of tlTis is highl)> beneficial. 
It stimulates the scholar, and provides a. useful and serviceable 
stock of information at the same tffne, for those esjiccially who 
have not the leisure or opportunity to carry ijieir studies farther. 
A striking illustration of this has been furnfjlied by tjie operation 
of the French Forest Laws, now in many places producing resist¬ 
ance on the side of the people, but a resistance, under sucli a 
system of instruction Is that just mentioned, likely to be su|)er- 
seded by their growing intelligence and sense of their pwn in¬ 
terests. This principle of jjjpplicability is not confined to studies 
of obligation : he purposes to fill up the intervals of school hours 
with lessons bn some useful manual exercise. 

Il^serait utile de faire ^ntrer dans renseignement dcs gar- 
(jons Tapprentissage de quelque travaij manuel, afin dc prf'parer a 
rhomme des champs une ressource pour lea loisirs de la suison 
morte, et de le soustraire ainsi ^aux dangers de foiiHvcte et de la 
fre^ftentation des cj^arets. Ces travaux varieraient selon les 
localit^s. Dans les cdhtrees 4G^chasse et d®^eche on enseignerait^ 
aux enfans k ^ire des filets; d’autres, a faire dcs lacets, il 
treaser I'osier et la paillc, a scuipter le hois, a manicr le carton, 
SiC, &c. ^Ces enseignemens* mettraient les famillE^J cn etat de^ sc* 
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pourvoir a peu dc frais de meubles et d’instrumens commodes: 
ce qui serait pour elles une source de jouissance, et pour Ics enfans 
un encouragement a I’ouvrage.” — De VEducation Publique^ p. 331. 

This'wise adaptation is still more conspicuous in the third de¬ 
gree. These schools, in the rural districts, are intended to be Agri¬ 
cultural Schools, in our acceptation of the word. Farms are pro¬ 
posed to be attached to each, so located as to allow some variety 
of cultivation: tillage, pasture, forest districts, severally demand 
different cxperimenV^ and different teaching. The Director is re¬ 
quired to teach Agriculture and Rural Economy; one or two Pro¬ 
fessors are charged with instruction in Natural History, Rectili¬ 
near Geometry, Elements of Physics, Chemistry, Mechanics, and 
a few of the simpler principles of the Veterinary Art and Jurispru¬ 
dence. The utility of this special education is obvious, in the salu- 
* tary influence it must necessarily exercise upon the future class of 
cultivators. 

De ces etablissemens sortirajent des hommes qui porteraient les 
derniers coups a des prejuges funestes deja sapes dansr leur base 
par I’education judicieuse quela masse des cultivateurs aurait re(j‘ue. 
Les routines seraient abandonnees. Les charlatans, les levciirs de 
sort, CCS artisans de ruine et de malheiir, seraient obliges d’exercer 
pour vivre*quelque etaV plus honnete. Tant quo ce sont des citadins 
qui raisonnent sur fagriculture et les bestiaux, les fausscs mesures 
qu’ils prennent lorsqu’il s’agit d’execution, otent aupres des pay- 
sans tout credit a Icua’s discours mais lorsque le laboureur verra des 
hommes du metier, tijui joindront la pratique a la theorie, et qui 
n’auront pas a ses yeux la defaveur que pent faire naitre la dif¬ 
ference des conditions, lui donner a la fois ^e precepte et rexemple, 
il sera docile ii des lemons qui cxciteront toutc sa confiance.”—p.31(). 

In all this, however^-there is no very just idea of the classification, 
order, or nomenclature of the objects .of study. The views of the 
author arc more distinctly developed in the programme of the 
studies of the fourth degree. ' ^ 

He divides the whole degree into two,Courses, Inferior and Su¬ 
perior. Each Course is composed of Five Series. 

1. Languages and Criticism. 2. Divided into Rational Philo¬ 
sophy {Philosophic Rationelle') and Liberal Arts. 3. Historical and 
Commercial Sciences. 4. Mathematical apd Natural Sciehices. 

*,5. Technology. 

In the Inferior Course, he clashes in the first series under the 
Modern Languages, prose anthers of a certain difficulty, com[A)si- 
tion; in the second, under Philosophy, logic, psychology, moral 
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philosophy, natural law; under Liberal Arts, rhelorie,poetry, eon. 
parison of literature, history of literature: in the third, under 
History, politics, political economy; in the fourth, under Mathe¬ 
matics, algebra, general theory of etjuations, geometry, splierieal 
trigonometry, application of algebra to geometry; and under 
Natural Science, elements of physics, ehemistry, mechanics, astro, 
mony: in the fifth and last series, under Technology, a suuunary 
course of arts and trades. ^ 

The Superior Course in the first series enibratftis, under the head 
of Ancient languages, in Latin, Tacitus, Horace ; in Greek, Thucy¬ 
dides, Demosthenes; under that of Modern languages, the more 
difficult auUiors, poets, &c. criticism, archaeology, philology, ge¬ 
neral grammar, history of languages: in the second, under iho 
head of Rational Philosophy, ideology, transcendental philosop^^', 
history of philosophy; under the head of the Arts, lesthetics, 
history of the human mind: in the third series, under the head of 
History, statistics, social arithmetic; and as special courses, admi¬ 
nistration, international law, commercial geography, commercial 
law: in the fourth scries, under iVlathcmatic^, pure mathematics 
in their higher departments; under the Natural Sciences, zoology, 
botany (treated specially), chemistry, mineralogy, geology (treated 
specially and completely), mechanics and astwnomy in tlyinr hightn- 
branches, description and theory of mechanics, physics (specially 
and completely) : in the fifth series, ufider Technology, the theory 
of agriculture (^Agriculture Kaisonuee)^ history jdF arts and trades. 

This arrangement is not very scientific or afiilicial, but for prac¬ 
tical purposes it answers sufficiently well. There is no obvious 
reason why the psychological and historical studies might not stand 
under one head, and tlul languages and literature under another. 
As, however, these several branches are purj^ued simultanyously, 
and as they mutually illustrate each other, Navilles arrangement 
comes under the rule prescribed by Ampere — from the known 
to the unknovw, from the simple to the compound. I he l ine Arts 
are jutlfciously placed in j^uxtaposition with Pf^chology, and the 
mechanical wi'fh the mathe^matical and Jhe natural ►cicnecs. 

Schwartz does not profess to go into a regplar arrangement ol 
courses, but incidentally points*oiU,,as he proceeds i/j^hc t i 
catiom of schools, the studies most appropriate to each, the days, 
Iiou/s, &c. &c. Propoang to liinisclf, as NaviU6 Joes, an uitifl per- 
fection, he suggests what is desirable more than w lat las ae ua y 
been, reduced to practice. He also urges as strong y as i avi c 
necessity of applicability^ Hm elementary school tpmmences, ^ 
first day s are spenr in inducing the child to ohsctve, m msp.nng 
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him with courage, in placing him at his case. “ He must not enter 
the school-room as a place of punishment, nor look upon the master 
as an executioner. His first exercises must be to see, hear, and 
speak.”f»— Schulen, p. 46. 

The teachep must leave him for a while with the younger 
pupils, ask him questions on what he sees, how each object is 
named, what he said to his companions, &c. &c. The school is 
divided into three classes (Ordnunff). The exercises for the 
Lower are thus given: — ** Forenoon: exercises of the senses, 
and of language, reading or reciting aloud, half to three quarters 
of an hour; counting, repetition, exercises of the memory, exer¬ 
cises of the haifd on the cypher table or slate; singing, three 
quarters of an hour, in all two hours — in summer from 7 to 9; in 
winter, from 8 to 10. Afternoon : counting and reckoning; bodily 
r exercises one hour'i in summer, from 3 to 4.” The other classes 
proportionally. In the boys’ school (immediately above the Ele¬ 
mentary), he prescribes reading, writing, German language, arith¬ 
metic, elements of geometry, drawing, singing, elements of useful 
knowledge, bodily exercises, kach of these studies is succes¬ 
sively developed. Of the elements of useful knowledge he thus 
speaks: — 

“ The dements of ••useful knowledge (^Die germinutzigen Kent- 
nisse) are those which, may be expected from every young man 
who grows up in an enlightened community, inasmuch as they 
belocig to the very q^ature of rational eX^istence. Hence we require 
in our German popvi'lar education, that every one should know as 
much at least of geography, natural history, and history, as may 
enable him to keep up with existing civilisation. By such means, 
superstition is to be expelled, the knowledge of the means by 
which misfortune may be warded off or overcome is to be acquired, 
the duty of attending to health ( Gesundspflege) more generally ex¬ 
tended, and the relatiolis of man to this earth and to all surrounding 
nature so far universally understood, that each man may be enabled 
usefully to employ,them in his particular position, and to iegulate 
his conduct in conformity to their laws. ‘The school destined for the 
people ( Volkschule)^ must introduce the pupil to this knowledge. 
It does not^jjndeed, profess to te^ch the special department of 
science adapted to each special situation, but so much only of the 
•^general elements a^ njay enable the scholars to lay the ground for 
more extended acquisitions, and jjp acquire a taste for the cultiva¬ 
tion of such studies in future,” &c. &c .—Die Schul^iy p. 68. 1934 . 

The course ,suggested for Girls* ochpols comprises religion, 
reading, writing. German language, arithmetic, elements cf geo- 
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metry {Formenlehre), drawing, useful knowledge, a slight propor¬ 
tion of bodily exercises, and a certain quantity of female work. I le 
is of opinion that the teaching of this course should be divided 
between a master and mistress, thus taking a middle course be- 
tween the German practice and ours. 

“ Girls are by nature quieter and more observant than hovs. and 
more easily directed by the word of tlm teacher .^on tlie other 
side they are less disposed to* seize and digest lesson in its 
principal points, or to dwell on it for any continiuThce, their thoughts 
springing off immediately to some inferior or accessary consider¬ 
ation. In reference then to this dilFerence, nuvst the teacher 
regulate the ftiethod of instruction to be adopted in these schools,— 
a difficult task, we admit, for men, little acquainted as they usually 
are with the nice movements of the female miyd. Hut are we? 
then, in consequence of such difficulty, to substitute a female 
teacher? It is true they are better acquainted with the character 
of girls; they know much better libw io manage tlieir delicate 
feelings: but?on the other hand, the^ usually wMit that energy and 
solidity which distinguish the male instructor, and they sehlam pos¬ 
sess the necessary acquirements for the proper discharge of this 
public duty. The general result of experience tgaches us, that, with 
the exception of home education, girls are much better e ducated iu 
schools where the higher branches, aUlcast, arc taught by nu n, 
than in those which are tauglit exclusively by wonten. We thei>'- 
fore think it necessary that, of the'two pers^ys to whom such 
instruction is to be entrusted, there should at least he one, and it 
would be still better if there were two, male teachers; besides which, 
a female teacher should \yi also employed for conductijig female 
work. Pei haps she might also be charged with instruction on 
other subjects ; such, for example, as history, geography, aiiif sldl 
more easily with drawing and'singing; so tlwit one male teacher 
might suffice, an^l a third person be thus rendered unnecessary.” — 

Die SchtdeUy p. 5. , . 

The Higher Schools for ilie^People {Ohemhv'n^) he dividis 

into higher, and lower. 

The course for the Lowor is a» fqllows : — 

“ Forpwon. 7 o’clock (in winter, at 8); prayer, religious mstnic- 

tion iiycommon, half an lV)ur. ^ 

« 74 to 9 : German language, witli exercises in reading and recit¬ 
ation, each class separate. 

“ 9.to 10: Mathematics tlirec times a week, eacli class separate; 
drawing,.ditto; at the close, singing in common. 

-A^moon. From i 2 o'clock (in winter, 1 ^to - (.eograpby, n.atural 
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history {naturkunde)^ knowledge of the arts of industry (Geiverb- 
kttnde), alternately, for the first two hours; for-natural history two, 
for physics one, for industry one, each week ; each class separate. 

“ 3 to 4: French three times,Latin twice, history once, a week; 
each cllfes separate. 

4 to 5: In summer only, gymnastics in common.'' 

The course of the Higher School is thus arranged: — 

** Forenoon. (.From 7 to 8: Prayer, religious instruction in 
common, half an hour. 

From to 9: German language and literature, with corre¬ 
sponding exercises, and, for the higher class, accompanied with the 
general elements of rhetoric and poetry; each class "separate. 

“ From 9 to 10: Mathematics three times a week, each class 
^separate; drawing, and, at the close, singing, three times a week, 
in common. 

“ Afternoon. From 2 or 1 o’clock, the first hour: Geography, 
knowledge of nature, knowledge «f the arts of industry, as in tlu* 
Lower School. 

“ From 3 or 2, the second hour: French four times a week, 
Latin once, history once. 

‘‘ The third hoqr, gymnastics.” (P. 98.) 

The Town Schools (JJiirf/er Svhukn) are proposed to be ar¬ 
ranged in nearly a similaiv manner. (P. 99.) 

, Polytechnic Schools. He proposes a general institute, and spe¬ 
cial institutions, t<jr each particular profession. Natural philosophy 
(^Naturidissenschaftm)^ especially chemistry, the French and En¬ 
glish languages, and as many other modern languages as possible, 
even a little Latin, geography, astronoi?,iy, history, arts and manu¬ 
factures [Gewerblehre)^ and especially mathematics, in their appli¬ 
cations, as far as they can be extended, form the principal features 
of the course. “ All these must be gone through as one study, 
that is, from the beginning, in proper connection„vvirh each other; 
but yet somewhat less scholastically, and with greater Uicence to 
the scholar, so that he may have *it Vn his power to choose such 
branches as arc best’ suited to his own particular purposes and , 
situation.^’' ^ v 

Classical Schools. (Gelehrten Sc/iulen,) After an exte^ided re¬ 
view of what ought to be the objects of /he course, and how each 
subject should be taught, Schwartz gives a concise sketch of the 
arrangement he would reebmmend of the several branches and 
hours of study in such institutions :<t— 

‘ “ We designate the classes in the same way as tlie pld Gym¬ 

nasia, by the names of ‘ prima,’ ‘ secunda,* ‘ tertia,’ ‘ cjiuarta;’ 
not,» indeed, in a subjective sense, as understood by pupils with 





whom primum is taken for precedence in point of time, hut in ;m 
objective one, in which the highest scholar is termed Primus, 
and in accordance with which the Classis infima cannot proj^crlv 
be called prima. Adopting this distribution, we divii^c the whole 
into the Profjymnasium^ the Mittelgymmisium, the Higher (O/wv ) 
(gymnasium,''or, with the majority of the more conslderabk*' clas¬ 
sical schools, separate them into their several division^ oi* great and’ 
little fourth class, great and little third, and so on the second and 
first. We prefer adopting the easiest and most Aisnal dislrihution, 
from the lowest, or eighth, or little sixth class, to the first and 
Selecta.” • 

“ We now conic to the course of'^ study, beginning with the Tjc- 
dagogium. 

‘‘ 1. Loivest L, Octava, Kkin Sv.ita.) Jmiir to live hours^ 

<laily, as in the Middle school; an hour in Latin ; so that there shall 
be thirty hours a week in all, but so distributed that Saturilay alU r- 
noon shall be free. The hour ibr LiTtin tshould ahvay.s be in the 
morning, anfl amongst the first, that it should follow imme¬ 
diately after the hour for religious instruction, being a subjict 
which requires the full vigour of the understanding, the menujiy, 
and a calmness of apprehension, not yet di.s^i!cte(l by the other 
studies of the day. I-.atin etymology may be divided iiUo two de¬ 
grees: in the first, reading, that is, souyd and (juantity, th(‘ ehiel 
means of learning by heart; in the secoiul, parts ofspi'ccb, declen¬ 
sions, conjugations, &c. Lor this purpose, tln^ye should be two 
classes, each of whom should be equally exercihcd, and the passagi* 
from the lower to the higher should successively take plac(*. In 
general, the scholar wdl r^iquire to remain in the lower class lor 

t>ne year.” . 

“2. Septima, {Gross-Scxla.) Same as in the Middle scliofd. 
In addition to the six hours a week for Latii/, there maj', in thi< 
class, be four hours for (Jreck. The number of hours weekly 
thirty-fou^ from six to seven a day: Saturday afternoon to la* k( pt 
free. Latin etymology shoufd f)c practised until rhc^sc holar shall 
. *havc attained a certain degree of facility, a'mf it should be eonmeted 
with exercises and observations•wlpcdi may conduct f^r|^lually to 
syntax.., Greek etymology should he treated m the same manm i 
as thd'Latin, but itwill*jiot require so manyji/urs of study,•in¬ 
asmuch as the scholar will be betteP^rciiared for it by those l:e lias 
already^ gone through. Lor this class also, a ycai i-* the rr^ular 

time required.” , 

“ Sextd. (Klein Quinta.) In Latin tlic sclioliir ijiay De kft tn 
tliscovA the chief rules of syntax, anil to rc.lutc llitin to practiic 
• M v 2 
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by means of simple compositions, and with the aid of which he may 
also repeat his course of etymology. Greek may either now, for the 
first time, be taken up, or etymology learned more thoroughly, and 
brought to a level with the Latin. For the Latin eight hours 
weekly are now necessary, and as many for the Greek. For the 
other school Exercises there remain three hours a day.' The course 
continues a year. The following table may stand as a specimen :— 

“ Forenoon. Ifit hour. Prayer, religious instruction, every day. 

2d. Latin four times, Greek twice, a week. 

3d. German language twice, mathematics 

a twice, French twice. 

4th. Singing, drawing, calligraphy (schon- 

screiben). 

Afiernoori. li^t hour. History three times, geography twice. 

2d. Latin four times, natural history once. 

Sd. Greek twice, natural history once, gym- 

' hastics twice. 

“ Quinta, Latki syntax perfectly; exercises in syntax and pro- 
sody; continuation of the learning by heart of words and phrases ; 
Greek syntax begun: for each language twelve hours a week; for 
other studies as before. The scholar must remain in Quinta, regu¬ 
larly speaking. It will thus require four years to go through the 
Psedagogium. The boy »may enter at eight, so that, generally 
speaking, at twelve years old he may be fit to go on to the Gym¬ 
nasium.’’ 

The studies in the Gymnasium require a more multiplied divi¬ 
sion : we may take the following as a specimen: — 

“ 1. Quarto, For the ancient languages twelve to fourteen hours a 
week,for other lessons about sixteen; in all about thirty-six hours. 

Forenoon. 1st hour. Prayer, religious instruction, twice a 
' week; Latin authors (the easier prose 

writers) four times. ^ 


2d. 

Latin twice, Greek four tirneL 

3d. 

Latin tHviCe, Germain language twice, 
mathematics twice. 

4 th. 

Histoiy twice or thrice, exercises in 
writing, drawing, singing, fhree to 
four times, r '* 

« Afternoon. 1st hour. 

Ge(%raphy three^ times, natural history 
twice. 

2d. 

French,** Italian. 

, 3d. 

Gymnastics tw’ice. ' , 

“ 2. Tertia. All the same, with the exception of eeography^, which 
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n.ay be reduced to t«ro hours a week, and one hour given instead 
to the modern languages, so as to allow English to come into the 
course. In the ancient languages, practice in the exercises of 
analysis, construing prosody, and the more ready repetition of 
etymology, are of especial importance in this class, in the liielier 
division the cursory reading of the Latin classics must he beLnm • 
the regular study of the language, however, is still t» continue the 
chief object. 

3. Secunda. He divides the hours of study itl the aggregate as 

follows : for the Latin and Greek languages, twelve to fourteen 
hours; for the hrcncli, Italian, English and German, each two, in 
all eight hoifrs; for -Religious instruction, nuitlieniatics, lii.story, 
each two; for physical studies and geography together, two; for 
drawing and singing, two together; and two for gymnastics. ' “ 

4. Time, The number of hours for Latin and Cireek is again 
twelve ; for the modern languages, combined with their respective 
literatures (including the German), eight hours a week; i’or religious 
instruction, fnathematics, history, Aicli two; far rhetoric, poetry, 
logic, general knowledge {Encijdopadie), each one; for drawing, 
singing, gymnastics, from four to six hours a week. (\\ l.l'J -l.jS.) 

Schwartz docs not pursue his course furthcrjbut ileveloge.s each 
portion at some length. Thiersch, to whom he froijuenljy refers in 
that part of his work which treats of tl-t' Gclehrten Schulen, has 
gone into cacli of these particulars in tlie most* ample manner. 
Ills views are contained in severaf woiks wlytli he pulilished 
during the lengthened controversy on tlie respective uierits of 
Classical and Practical education. It would he impossible in 

the narrow limits of this npte to give a detailed view of tin's highly 
interesting question, which is more or less connected with every 
department of education. It may, however, be permitted to pohft out 
some portions of his work whiclt more directly bear on the present 
question. The» inquiry into ‘‘what ought to be the diiection 
of studies^in reference to the sciences themselves^” (2 7’. ‘2 fni/KL 
2abth, s. 5.) pladcs his opinio*ns*on the nature of (ki'^ification in a 
tolerably clear point of view, lie complifin^ of the confusion and 
licence admitted in Univeriities, fiot only in the distrihu^m hut in 
the ordef and time in which they are taught; but, though insisting on 
an oblfgatory course, IieVloes not enter into ai^v/li.scussion on *1110 
classification of the sciences themserves. “ What is now understood, ’ 
says he, “by theoretical pliilosophy? Is it iiiulerstood that the 
student is to attend a course in any science hich may be fnclndcd 
under thfjt term, — in psychology, logic, metaphysics.even a*esthe-' 

' .V M 3 
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tics, and perhaps anthropology for instance ? He usually attends, 
as opportunity permits, lectures on logic or psychology, meta- 
j)hysics or aesthetics, or perhaps a still greater number oF 
sciences together ; commonly also a course of logic; and having 
got a testimonium of the performance of this duty, and the cer¬ 
tificate that he has gone through a course of theoretical philosophy, 
he has in hisF'opinion done quite enough,’' &c. The effect of 
this, he observes^is every way injurious: the student gets up mere 
scraps of knowledge, finishes his appointed time at the university, 
and has neither leisure nor taste for any thing more. The same 
observation is extended to the mathematics, history, languages, 
&c. The remedy proposed is a more accurs^ic arrangement of the 
order of study, carrying each branch to a far higher degree of per- 
lection, and confpiing pupils to those branches only which are 
most suited to their condition in after life. ( Uober Gelehrten Sclm- 
/e? 2 , 2 hayid. 2 ahtheilung, pp. 158—164.) 

In the plan for the organisation of schools (^Schulordnung), which 
he drew up by order of the Kitog of Bavaria, in 1828,''and the ex¬ 
ecution of which was afterwards entrusted to a Commission, he is 
more precise. He divides schools into two branches. The first title 
thus opens; — 

“ For the education of youth, the foundation of which is the 
hioivledge of the old classical languages, there shall in future be two 
es.tablishmcnts, separate from each lother; the Latin school, and, 
superior fro it, the ^Gymnasium.” 

The course for the first is contained in Titel HI., “ On In¬ 
struction in the Latin Schools.” 

It embraces Latin grammar, and Latir writers; for which there 
is to be a Chrestqmathia and Anthology, drawn up by competent 
persons; Greek, Hebrew for the future theologian, German (for 
each a Chrestornathia and an Anthology); religious instruction, &c. 
The rules prescribed for the conduct of each are m;nute. 

Instruction in the Ijower Course, •. 

Latin begins with the lesser Latin grammar, the chief rules, 
&c.; con^mues in the upper with the larger Latin grammar, 
with the usual accompaniments of writers, Chrestomathias, and 
Praxis books {C^ngshuch). Too much time is forbidden to 
be given to writing; learning by heart select passages is recom¬ 
mended. The Greek course is pursued nearly bn the same prin¬ 
ciples. Translation into Greek is approved of more as a security 
Uiat what hii,s been already read has been complethly, compre¬ 
hended, than as an exercise in Greek*style ; an object suiricicntly 
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attained when adequate knowledge in the formation, accentuation, 
and employment of words, and insight into the rules of syntax, is 
acquired. (^Tit II. sect 23.) 

Prosody and its applications terminate this course. Witfi this 
view, a few poetical exercises in hexameter and pentameter verse 
are given. 

Hebrew is taught in the same manner. 

The regulations proposed for religious instruction are as fol¬ 
lows;— 

« § 28. Instruction in religion shall be given in the lower course 
or class from the catechism and a book of scnptural passages 
(hihlischer ^ruche) <ind Christian hymns: in the middle course, it 
shall be followed up in the same books, accompanied with the read¬ 
ings of selections from the Holy Scriptures {Auszuges der heiU(ji%i 
Schrift) adapted to children of tender years. * But in the higher 
course it shall be confirmed by a special text book on religion, and 
combined with the study of sacred Wstory.” 

“ § 29. Besides this, each school-day shall qommence with the 
exercise of prayer, which for Catholic children shall consist in 
attending mass in the church attached to the school; and for Pro¬ 
testant, in morning prayer and singing in some common locality, 
or else in their own particular class-room.’' 

« & 30 In like manner the children of both confessibns shall be 
required on every Sunday and feast-day to atteqd Divine Service 
in their respective churches, with. diligence^«ud devotion. In 
general, and in particular, the Institution is rtVired to see tha 
Christianity be firmly established and kept alive in the minds ot 

‘’*inTrder to produce uniformity, the same school books are 
prescribed to be used throughout the kingdomf with the exception 
of those intended for religious Instruction,;* which must b^ - 
necially framed for each separate confession, and be sanct m ed 

SL of Into™, u e.«.oa 

carried into effect. At tlie sam,e time, 
is permitted, on the application o 

Jk. i. ... »o.t e.leul..oa .0 keep 

mentioned plan, and to attam Uie object vfldch P 

~ Xiro/tJ'oiP.. C.C1. .M, kokooo 

the following table : — 
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§ 37. The 26 hours each week are divided in the following 
manner:— ’ 

A. In the entire Lower Course and in the Loiver Division of the 

Middle — 

16 hours, Latin. 

4 . --Religion. 

-Arithmetic. 

3 -— Calligraphy. 

B. In the Higher Division of the Middle Course — 

12 hours, Latin. 

(] —-Greek. 

3 -Religion. 

3 -Arithmetic. 

2 -Geography. 

C. In both Divisions of the Higher Course — 

12 hours, Latin. < 

6 -- Greek. 

2 —Religion. 

3 -Arithmetic. 

3 -^ Geography and History of their native country. 

Boys arQ to enter the Latin schools at 10, and to leave them 

at 14. « . 

The Second Part (Titel VJII.) ombraces regulations for the 
Gymnasium. 

Its object is thus defined : — 

“ § 76. The Gymnasium has for its object to advance further, 
and to render more productive in every branch, the education 
commenced in the Latin scliools; and thereby to strengthen the 
intelhgence of the pupils, and thoroughly to prepare for the Uni¬ 
versity such as propo/'.e dedicating themselves to the study of the 
sciences. 

The course of studies'is to be determined by the natural order of 
the subjects and writers. The hisforllins to precede the orators, 
the epic poets the lyrical and dramatic, &c. &c. (J 85.) 

The otoct proposed is not tooform »philologists, but to pene¬ 
trate the pupil with the spirit as well as the form and ex,ternals 
of the classical wipers. » 

Chrestoraathias and Antholo^es are not to be adopted in the 
Gymnasium. Each writer isHo be read through, with the excep¬ 
tion of objectionable passages. Notmiore than two Latin and two 
Greek writers,are to be read at the same time. 

The course is thus distributed;— • 
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A. la the Lowest or First Class, 

1. In Latin _Julius Caesar, Livy, Cicero De Amicitia and De 

Senectute, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, the Bucolics of Virgil. 

2. In Greek, — Herodotus, the historical works* of Xenophon, 
the Iliad, the Odyssey. 


* B. /w the Second Class. 

1. In Latin, — Livy, Sallust, Cicero’s EpistUs, the Fasti of Ovid, 
the iEncid and Georgies of Virgil. 

2. In — Herodotus, Isocrates, the Ili^d, the Odyssey, 

Theocritus? 


C, In the Third Class, 

1 In LaiJM. —Cicero’s Orations, his treatfses Do Claris Ora- 
toriims and De Oratore, the 10th book of Quintilian in conjunction 
with the llhetoric, the Agricola a»d Qe Moribus Gernmnorum oi 
'I'-ipitiis tlte Odes and Epistles of .Horace. , 

*9 In Greek — The Olynthiacs and Philippics of Demosthenes, 
the Oration De Corona, Xenophon’s philosophical works, selections 
from Pindar, easier passages from the Tragic writers. 


D. In the Highest or Fourth Class. 

1 Jn Zaim - Cicero’s, philosophical works, especially, his 
Academic a d 'lusculan QuLioils, his tre,fise De himbus, ^c. 
,td Dc Offidis; Annals of Tacitus, Satires‘of Horitbe. the Au- 

,.ldes, Sophocles, the l^-"2"l“Xtions^om Z best 
In the V^ne history of jts literature, passages 

writers, with sketches o the classic writers, &c., are 

resembling, of contrasted, &c. Irom tlie I 

recomPAended. ^ ih prosody, but they 

Exercto i. ^«»1«- 

,io„, Into Get™ '."ilg »f uia1ii.ilo»pliie>J 

I„ ,he Highee.foot* 

wolks of the ancien?^ is , schools of Athens,* 

or .„e o,a 

pSiby, 
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more thoroughly to elucidate the authors the Professor may have 
to explain.” (§ 94.) 

In the higher class, Logic and Dialectics (the Eroteniata 
Dialectices" of Mdancthon are selected for the purpose), are to be 
combined with practical exercises. 

In Hebrew two lower classes are to read the Historical 
books, the* two,Jiigher the Psalms and the Poetical books, of the 
Old Testament. 

“ § 96. Religious«instruction is proposed to be so divided in the 
Gymnasium, that in the two lower classes it shall principally treat of 
Dogma; in the two higher, it shall have an Exegetical or Historical 
foundation, and be combined, as its principal object, with the 
reading of some particular book of the New T&tament.” 

*Each day is also to begin with the exercise of prayer, &c. as 
in the Latin school.*’ 

Historical instruction is so divided amongst the four classes of 
the Gymnasium, “ that iii^tha lower or first, Ancient History, in 
conjunction with Ancient Gco§^raphy, to the time of Augustus, 
shall be studied ; in the second, from Charlemagne, together with 
mathematical-physical geography ; in the third, the History of the 
Middle Ages, to the Emperor Charles V., with political geography ; 
and in th^ fourth. Modern or recent history, to the death of Lewis 
XIV.” (§97;) , 

Mathematical .instruction begins ^with a repetition of what 
already has been leUrned, and ends with logarithms, and a certain 
portion of geometr;^, as far as plane surfaces, &c. &c. 

This course, to which must also be added modern languages, 
drawing, singing, &c., is to occupy twerity-six hours every week, 
and to be completed in four years. Pupils not to be admitted 
before ^hey arc fourtfeen, nor until they shall have passed a close 
examination. • 

The hours are thus distributed ; — 


A. In the First or lowest Class, 

10. Latin,'with weekly exer6isfes in style and prosody. 

0. Greek; both \.‘hese languages in conjunction with 
studies in German, o 
2. ilebrew. 

2. Religio^. 

3. Ancient ^ography a»d'history. 

3. Mathematics. ^ 

B. In* the Second Class, 

9. Latin, with weekly extemporary exercises. • 

7. Greek; both languages in conjunction with Prejsody 
and studies in German. 
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2. Hebrew. 

2. Religious instruction. 

2. History, and Mathematical physical geotrranhv 

4. Mathematics. ^ i 

C. In the Third Class. 

8. Latin, with weekly exercises in writinj^ Latin.* 

8. Greek; botli languages in conjunction with lllictoric 
and studies in German. 

2. Hebrew. 

2. Religious instruction. 

2.^ History and Political geography. 

4. Mathcrftatics. ^ 

D. In the Higher or Fourth Class. 

6. Latin, with exercises in writing aiMl speaking. 

(i. Greek ; both languages in conjunction with (German 
studies and introduction to the History oi* ancient 

^ Philosophy. 

2. Hebrew. 

4. Dialectics and Logic. 

2. Religious instruction, with reading the New 'Festa- 
ment in the original, 

2. History. 

4. Mathematics. 

tt • 

This course was adopted for a »short period; it was fourill in 
some particulars to tend rather too strongly'’lo the ciassical, and 
the new arrangement embraces a considerably more direct applica¬ 
tion to the sciences. Systems actually in operation will be treatedf 
in another portion of the work. The present observations are con¬ 
fined to suggestions and theory. It may, however, be rjght to 
close this outline of Thierscii’s plan, by stating his own grounds 
for preferring it to that by which it has since, in some degree, been 

superseded : — * 

“ In regulating th^ coiir3e of instruction, iwe have again re¬ 
verted to the old basis of the Classical/cjiools ( G(iehrt(}f^ Schulen)^ 
on the model of which the Gymnasium, besides the sti^y ol Latin 
and Greek literature, in conjunction with Germai^and Hebrew 
for the future theologian), engrafts religious instruction, * ma¬ 
thematics, and history, together, with exerc-fses in prosody, poetry^, 
rhetoric, and logic, so well caHulated to elucidate the study of 
literature; but confines tjie natural sciences, such ^as natural 
history f^d physics, as^well as the more decidedly philosophical 
scichccs, to the ‘Universities, which must, thcrbforc, be visited 
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by those who intend to cultivate such branches. In opposition to 
an age of baseless, crowded, and superficial learning of many things 
(jgrundloser Vielwisserei), in which science, under a chaotic mass of 
bewildered knowledge, runs great danger of being altogether lost, it 
seems above all things necessary to concentrate the attention of 
youth upon a small number of studies, and those deserving their 
active exertion f-to fortify their minds, as well by the reading of the 
Classics, as by tl^ study and practice of Christianity, and thus 
to enable them toavcid multiplicity and dissipation on the one hand, 
as much as poverty and meagreness on the other.'" ( Ueher Gelehrten 
Schulen, ^hand, ,1 ahth, 1. 10.) 

The work of A. Ch. Renouard (“ Considerations sur^ies Lacunes 
de CEducation Secondary 1824'i) does not offer very many new 
viJWs on the classification or order of studies. After having stated 
(c. VI.), that Primary education should ‘‘ embrace those elements 
common to all the sciences, and to all the future developcments 
of the human mind;” and inclu»Jed in the course destined for such 
institutions, reading,r writing, arithmetic, drawing, and'music ; he 
proceeds to treat of the special objects of his work, — the classifi¬ 
cation of a course for Secondary Education. His secondary 
education, however, not only embraces Colleges and Academies, 
but the 1/igher Elementary schools. He proposes for these, a 
course comprising, 1. The JMother tongue ; 2. Morals {morale). 
This branch is intended to comprehend not only morals in the 
general acce*ptation‘of the word, but also specific religious instruc¬ 
tion, and some ideas* of legislation. 

“ The study of religion, or of morality such as God himself has 
revealed it to us, ought to occupy the first^ place in public instruc¬ 
tion. Where sha;?-!' we find more salutary or purer lessons than in 
the merlltation of th% Gospel, and the divine precepts of Chris¬ 
tianity, the whole of w)iich exhibit the closest possible connection 
with the sentiments imprinted by nature in the depths of every 
man’s conscience.” 

He continues : — 

“ QuelqCtos cbnnaissanceai gen(-Tales sur la legislation du pays 
et sur I’ob^jssance qfa’on lui doit, soqt un cpmplement indispensable 
d’un cours deViiiorale populaire.* Que dans les systemer d’instruc- 
tion cl,assique I’ensej^nement des lois soit reserve pour la fin'des 
etudes, e’est la une mafehe naturelle’et sage, mais qui ne pent pas 
convenir h I’instruction dant nous 'essayons le plan.' Les hornmbs a 
qui elle est dcstinee ne frequentent, pas les ecoles de droit, et 
cependant ils nfi doivent pas rester etrangers ii la constitution de 
leur pays, et aux lois qui r%issent les prancipaux rapports socraux. 
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II ne faut pas fa.re des enfans du peuple, ni des publicistes. ni des 
jjisconsultesi ma.s il faut qu’on ne leur parle pas une langue 
gtrangbre, lorsqu on leur dit que tous les citoyens d’un 6tat out des 
devoirs a remplir, et des droits 4 dfifendre; qu’ils doivent ob6is. 
sauce aux lois eU la Charte, respect au roi et h la famille r6gnante; 
que la deliberation des grands interets nationaux ^st defere aux 
pairs et aux deputes du toyaume; que le courage la nioralite*se 
jugent surtout par le choix qu’il fait des deputes qu’il est charge 
d’^lire. II faut qu’ils comprennent pourquoi oft nc les opprime pas 
lorsqu’on leur deniande des impots, lorsqu’on les soumet au service 
militaire. II faut qu ils sachent pourquoi l administration vcille sur 
eux tous; pourquoi^es naissances, les mariages, les deces, doivent 
etre inscrits sur des registres publics; qu’ils connaissent Ics pije- 
mi^res conditions des contrats, les principes gqneraux dc la trans¬ 
missions des biens; qu’ils n’ignorent pas suivant quelles regies 
des tribunaux existent, pour juger les differends, pour punir les 
crimes. II faut, s’ils doivent etre a|^peles un jour a^x fonctions de 
jures, qu’ils ne compromettent pav, par leur ignorance, rexistcnce, 


I’honneur, la securite de societe, ni d’aucun de ses niembrcs. Si 
Ton objectait que toutes ces notions s’acquerront par I’u^ge, et 
qu’un enseignement special en est inutile, pui^que, tot ou tard, I’ex- 
perience y supplcera, on tomberait dans une erreur capitalc* Le 
but d’education est precisement de donner rexpericncc anticipec 
de ce que devra se presenter dans la vie; et ee seiait un grand 
bien que de prevenir, par quelqucs idees jus^^cs et claires, fabon- 
dance funeste des notions fausses qui,dans I’esprit de la®plupai’t des 
citoyens dont se composeAt les classes inferieures, retardent et ob-, 
scurcissent les connaissf\nces les plus facilcs, et les plus usuelles. ’ 
(Pp. 73—75.) ^ 

This is sound doctrine, and not altogether so dillieiilt to^hc re¬ 
duced to practice as may be imagined. Next to religion comes 
history, especially national, accompanied^with geography., i. hJe- 
ments jf mechanical and natural sciences. Under this head arc 
comprehended^ome genenft rfotions of physics, jihysiolo^, botany; 
suggestions in agriculture; precepts of Ahfi art of health ; 

explanations of the course of the ^tars; motion of the ^arth; laws 
of mechanics, &c. 5. Arithmetic and elements ol geometry, lo 

be carried on in the-> spirit of the Abbe^Gaultier s treatise ^ 
“ Notions de Geometrie pratiquCj fiecessaires a lexer dee de la plupart 
des Arts et des"Mitkrsr 6. Di^w^ing. .The applications of this 
branch, and then its utility,we thus pointed out; — •» 

« Thp applications of linear Drawing may be so arranged as to act 
as auxiliary and illustrative,of several other studies. The repre- 
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sentation of the most improved instruments of agriculture will go 
far to check the influence of that liabit of routine, which is so 
principal an obstacle to their introduction in many parts of the 
country, and open the way for further ameliorations, as soon as 
their utility shall be fully proved: elegant and convenient forms 
will present workmen with good models for the most ordinary 
fumiture: well»«hosen architectural decofations will accustom the 
eyes to simplicity |nd grace: a few figures will render much quicker 
and easier the comprehension of the sphere, and the first notions of 
geography. Thus the study of Drawing may be made doubly pro¬ 
fitable by the utility of its application, and the ease and accuracy 
it gives to both eye and hand.” (P. 82.) 6. G^^mnastids. (P. 82.). 

The reform he proposes in the higher branch of Secondary Edu¬ 
ction, reduces itsqlf to a better classification of the existing col¬ 
leges. After having stated, and with truth, that they did not answer 
even the purposes for which they were designed; he suggests the 
re-distribution of different^ stCSdies amongst different colleges, so 
that some should be 'employed ii^ teaching the elements,’"and others 
the more advanced branches: — 

“ Tl^s first description of College should conduct the child to that 
degree in his studies w,hich should answer to those now gone through 
in ou^ third and fourth classes. Thus, in these Lower Colleges, the 
pupil might learn the elements of history, geography, arithmetic, 
one^or two language^, and be enabled give expression to his ideas 
in simple and correct; language,* &c. Prom these Lower Colleges a 
portion of flie pupils might enter the Lyceums, where they might 
, complete their classical studies propel ly so called, or prepare 
themselves for the higher branches of instruction. Others, in¬ 
stead of continuifig their classical studies, might enter the Military 
schooln^, schools of Commerce, schools of the Fine arts, &c., and ap¬ 
pear in the world with,much better pfeparatory information than i? 
now usu^l amongst youn^ men, who, taken away as .they generally 
are in the midst of their studies, and transferred before they can 
possibly complete t'nem to the countifigihouse, the public office, the 
camp, wh&te tfijs half sOrtr of knowledge is very soon altogether 
effaced fro<p their recollection. [Die Lyevums would thus be natu¬ 
rally reservecF for such students as were desirous to prose/^ute a 
little cfarther theirvclassical studies, to follow the learned 'pro- 
•^fessions (les cours des facultes), 6r to prepare themselves for the 
higher Special schools, the Sefliinaries (ecclesiastical), for Normal, 
Polytechnic institutions, schools of Law,” <Src. &c. (P. 115, 116?) 

triiis project,*"Uiough characterised as sufecient — as “Vi systfme 
d education applicable aux besoins-de funiversalite dcs citoy^ns,” 
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is on the whole, it must be admitted, extremely meagre; and seems 
little more than another form of the plan suggested during the 
Republic. The Lyceum portion of the system was tried in Batavia, 
and not with any remarkable success. 

A. more recent writer, J.P.E. Greverus (Ideen zu einer Revision 
des gesammten Schulwesens, 1836, already quoted)^ does-not fall 
into this defect. In the reform he proposes, thsre is sufficient 
detail. * 

He takes education up at the elementary schools, in its lowest 
grade ( Die niedere Volkschulen, Armen-schtdeti, &c.). He differs 
somewhat from general opinion in his views of wljat ought to form 
the chief stRdies of these institutions. 

“ So far of the characteristics common to all lower schools des¬ 
tined for the people. But as every other school, so also has tfie 
popular school its theoretical point of view: the pupil must attend to 
that also. It thus becomes a matter of important consideration to 
determine what is to be the nature 6f this study, and what the end 
which such-schools should have in yew. This ond is the humanumy 
the character (the great object which every school ought to pro¬ 
pose), and the preparing the lower classes for the situations they are 
destined hereafter to fill. Not on reading, writing, or arithmetic, 
do the people live ; these, therefore, should not be their only, nor 
even their principal, exercises. Doulitless’each has its use, rom 
the connection which they tqnd to maintain brtween them and the 
other ranks of society, and the meai/s they may furnish to the indi¬ 
vidual of bettering hereafter his condition ; but they are 1^ no me..ns 
to be considered as the en) of education. Nor is this all: rca^ng,, 
writing, and arithmetic shtTuldbe studied, not as they have hi he o 
been in the elementary schools, but much more tlic«)ughly.on bettu 
nrinciplet more to tbe purpose, and with better results, thgn 1 as 
litherto been the ease. Hah' only of the 
dedicated by t^e pupil to these - 7 ^^; 
to the important preparation for his ton e exis^nce 
tbe body, the disposition, and the schools. 

He passes on to the Jption df knowlejjge useful 

« It may be asked, whpt ; ^ 

and ‘;/;fj7bLides wbat is necessary to man as pum, 

inff this question, tnat, .oebiut. .Arl therefore tlie same 

4ed.i r., 4. 

course of instrufction should n fe requisite, inas- 

For all schools for the peopl^ ^ * .,1 should 
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and of whatever may be beneficial or injurious to the same; know¬ 
ledge, in the next place, of surrounding nature, and its relations to 
man; knowledge of heaven and earth, so far as the circumstances 
of ordinary life may thereby be advanced; knowledge of civil life, 
so far as it may concern the lower classes, in reference to his 
rights, and the» laws by which he is governed, including the high 
police, civil at^ criminal legislation, thei^ administration, institu¬ 
tions, Sec, of hi^.country, — for example, savings and lending 
banks, &c. &c.; kmiwledge of the current coin, weights and mea¬ 
sures ; knowledge of the manufactures and handicrafts of his neigh¬ 
bourhood ; finally, instruction in singing, See, &c.; but all in strict 
reference to the future position of the pupil. To*this should 
succeed the knowledge most adapted to the locality (Localkentmsse)^ 
whatever may be useful to the pupil in his quality of inhabitant of 
that particular district. Amongst such, I count those branches 
connected with the peculiar nature of the district, its instruments 
and modes of industry, its p^uliar manufactures, &c. &c.; such, 
for example, as in tlte mountain(i the working of mines, and the 
branches of industry immediately in connection with these opera¬ 
tions ; .on the sea-coast, navigation, a tincture of hydrography, 
fisheries, and commerpe; in a flat country, tillage, care of cattle, 
of b^es, ^c. &c. In addition to this, in all schools instruction 
should be given in flower ai?,d fruit gardening. The garden of the 
teacher will furnish an excellent m^ans for such purposes.”— 
Idem, &c. p. 88— 

With thfs view a well-digested series of text books is recom- 
.^mended as essential : — U 

** These various branches of useful kijiowledge must not, how¬ 
ever, be entirelj^'left to the discretion of the teacher; they must 
be collected in a text book (^Schullesmbuch), to which the teacher 
may add his own rejnarks. This * book must be drawn up in 
such a planner, that even in after life it may be pf use, and be 
read and re-read again and again by the people. It muat be'ex- 
ecuted with more direct and decided^rfiference to the peculiarities 
of the di^rict, ^and ougiit <o be in its way a masterpiece. Perhaps 
it might bp possible, through t^e <most intelligent teacher of the 
place, to collect such scattereVl materials as might be app.licable 
to these purposes Vvby which, however, it! is.not intended Vhere 
^ should be any question"of special systems, but simply that it should 
form a well-connected digestion clear and simple 'language, of the 
best authfhticated experiments.”-:- /<?. p. 91. 

•These meth6ds are the reverse of what are adopted'^in the ex¬ 
iting Schools Ibr the people. They begin at the wrong endj; 
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« In the existing course of education notliing is more censur¬ 
able than the practice adopted in the Lower Schools for the people, 
of beginning with the elementary exercises of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. These are matters far too much beyond the Com¬ 
prehension of the rude children of the people, much too abstract 
and barren — too difficult of explanation, and altogether without 
meaning to a soul shut uj^ in a body scarcely capable of articu* 
lating, or in any y^ay of assisting itself. The man^must be first 
awakened in his body, and rendered active; his Jt^dy must first be 
educated ; the use and mastership of his limbs must be acquired ; 
the senses and lower faculties of his soul must be rendered pliant; 
a crowd of things, with all their peculiar forms ai^d names, must 
he learned and distinguished; in a word, the soul must collect ma¬ 
terials, and the veil must be drawn aside which conceals this outeiP 
world from the rudely educated child, but not»from one whose 
education has been conducted by means of conversation, and a 
course adapted to form and fashion its intelligence. Even in the 
employment of their senses, the children of the people are gene¬ 
rally much more helpless than thos^ of the micfdle classes. How 
little are they advanced—how litt/e are they capable of separating 
and discriminating objects, how little accustomed to designate 
them by their right names,” &c. &c. — Id, p. 95. • t 

After further insisting, with great energy, pn this misapprehen¬ 
sion of the true objects of popular education, he,continues— 

“ Away, then, with this pernfeious C, with tins abracadabra 
of a foolish treasure-digger (Schalzgrdber), Tlie wholp of the 
first year wc would not allow^one of these poor little creatures to 
sit down upon the bcnches/of the school. We would begin our 
instruction in the open aif, and principally with boffily exercises. 
Without this developement of the body, the soiil itself is seldom 
sufficiently alive. In proportioi.; as it moves the body, so also is 
its management under tlie control of the bod/ and the senses: if 
these be not developed, neither can the so«l; it is confinet?, crip- 
pled, and>pressed. But it.i| objected that thp " 

Ihc open air, and Kavo time enough for bodily ex.rc.*. 
doubtless, for the acquisition of bodily strength; 
the body a sort of partial ddvelopfeineqt, 

tainly, hut not’ enough o? suppleness or activity; and this Uie 
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exercises should be pursued in every popular school as may tend 
to rouse the sluggishness of the pupil, and teach the body to obey 
the mind. ”— Id* p. 92. 

After recommending a general muster every morning, a public 
cleansing wi^out exception in the neighbouring brook some¬ 
times l:>athingj sometimes washing, — in order to get rid of their 
distaste to water ( JVcLS^^scheu)^ he proceeds to advise, in con¬ 
junction with‘their bodily exercises, an intercl\^nge of exercises 
of the senses-4igaring, seeing, tasting, &c., accompanied with 
short and clear explanations of the qualities of things as they affect 
each. To these should succeed exercises in recitation, or speaking 
in a loud distinc’l tone; exercises of the memory in counting, &c.; 
all this in the open air, but with frequent change of place, so that, 
iy degrees, the children may become acquainted with every part 
and particular in br about the house, the garden, the meadow, &c., 
and be enabled to give a description of each whenever required. 
At the expiration of a full ye^r, the more advanced may be allowed 
to enter the school: the others must continue their exercises until 
they be thoroughly mastered. ' Even in the second year, reading, 
writing, and ciphering must, as much as may be practicable, that 
is, as far as their capacity in learning may permit it, — be kept from 
th^m; St the same lime they may be employed in copying figures. 

In the third year the usual school exercises may begone through,&c. 

‘‘ Then indeed ^hall we*' see wonders. In two years the pupil 
will make-more progress thao at prisent in eight. It will be im¬ 
possible giny longbr to recognise the children. That rudeness, 
awkwardness, and sluggishness, whi^jh we now see so common 
* amongst the children of the lower cKisses, will have completely 
disappeared. J^ifc, animation, fire, will speak in all their features; 
and the soul, lately so deeply buried and concealed, will now sit 
abroad upon the countenance, an^, through eyes and lips, seek 
some outlet to comnSunicate with its equals,” &c. — Id* p. 94. 

In treating of what ought to be the organisation and course of the 
Higher or Town, schools, the schoqls^of Industry (Gewefh schulen), 
he lay8<}owa nearly the same proposition — the essential import¬ 
ance of appliCab4ity to future purposes; the want of which is, if • 
possible%t^l more conspicupus theSfe institutions than either in 
. the Lower school or the Gymnasium. Each school /)ught to 
f prepare its scholars, specifically ^for a cbrtain situation, a certain 
destiny in human society, sqidigive them that knowledge and skill 
which may be requisite or useful in such situations. Industry is 
manifolS; some of its branches simplp, others multiform (many- 
\ided), in object and operation. So also are the wants which the 
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Town school should be calculated to supply : some are required for 
the simple, others for the more complex, operations of industry. 
The Lower Town school will have to attend more particularly to 
mechanical .and practical instruction; such will be required iy the 
majority of those who frequent them. The Higher, on the contrary, 
demand a more varied course: the merchant, the manufactqrer, the 
artisan, form the mass of its pupils; they should work more with the 
head than the haQd, and should combine and direct a great variety 
of new relations. The Lower town school, besipis the usual exer¬ 
cises, in which arithmetic should hold the first rank, should embrace 
in its course national history and geography; all descriptions of 
commercialijjook-kee^ing; the elements of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, in their connection *with manufactures and trades; 
natural history; technology, comprising modelling, working ih 
relief, &c. The Higher town school should b(^; in addition, coif- 
ducted with especial reference to the exigencies of the locality. 

In more populous states, where tlje higher class of citizens is 
numerous, it will be conformable to such views that the Higher 
Town school should divide its bourse into various branches; 
one referable to commerce, another to manufactures, a third to 
the useful, a fourth to the ornamental or fine arts,»&c. In 
places where no specific branch of industi^ is pursued, afdue 
medium between these several studies is .to be preserved, but 
which, however, is not very attainable*.” In addition to most of 
the subjects treated in the loVer tmyn schools, he recommends,* as 
a new element, the introduction of the modern'lanpagCiS; anthro¬ 
pology; rhetoric; history German literature, with examination, 
criticism, the frequent re/ding of the German classics and my- 
thology. Amongst the modern languages, French^nd English are 
recommended as most important to manufact*irers; in the'^south 
Italian; and in the states engaged in foreign commerce, Spanish. 
The learning of the other modern languages'must depend on indi¬ 
vidual opporturity. .Nor are these languages to be studierf merely 
with ref/rence to their utility, but with a view, also to the form¬ 
ation of a fine faste; the more so as anejent clasmcal >terature, 

■' dep,»w«n. 1. not » 

'schools. At the same f.tfte, it 'mh^.not be considered as altoge- 

there.xiclude*d: even P"^ 

advantetse. » He who’acquir^ .a knowledge of Latin lightens 
the trouble of ,cquiring Italian .ai^ Spanish ^ 

Frencli and English by at least one fourth. J 

purely profit and loss prjnci*ples casts up 

Lttiilasfde every, other consideration, that by leUmmg this Ian 

/j N 2 
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guage he will effect no inconsiderable saving of time.” ... <Mt is not, 
however, required that he should attain a very profound knowledge 
of antiquity: he has to deal, not with the past, but with the present. 
For this purpose, reading the classics through will not be necessary: 
a good Chrestomathia selected with reference to his particular 
views ^ill be^ sufficient. Latin exercises are not required. His 
time may be applied to much better purposes.” 

Female schools should be separated from male, pn the ground that 
the sexes from tlft/^earliest moment are destined to different duties 
and functions. Education should keep in view this difference: 
confounding them is a great evil, « an evil which has hitherto chiefly 
checked and distorted the education of the ^ople.” J/i the lower 
elementary schools for females 'of the poorer classes, the course 
i^iould embrace, besides the usual instruction, whatever may relate 
to the duties of sefvants {Dienst verhaltniss) ; and with this view it 
is recommended that each school of the kind should have attached 
to it a cooking establishmeqt (Speise-utid-Koch AnstaU), under 
the direction of a discreet matron. The instruction should not be 
carried farther than reading, wrWng, and arithmetic. In the higher 
female schools, the course shoi^d embrace geography; history; 
natural history, especially in reference to domestic life; physics; 
mycology; German®literature, &c.; drawing (but neither painting 
nor embroidery); music, &c. Declamation is objectionable, public 
examinations and ^exhibitibns especially so: “ They only tend to 
excite vanky, envjr, and every other‘evil passion; the occasions of 
which canpot be t»b carefully avoided in every female school. The 
more, therefore, should every exertiorv.be directed to preserve the 
young female soul from all violent einotions, and thus gradually 
allow the deve|gDement of a serene and equal temperament, which 
is the crown of thf. female character, and the best pledge of the 
•fairest and purest happiness which qpn be enjoyed upon this earth.” 
—/rf. p. 124. ^ 

We how turn to the Gymnasium: — 

Greverus comjjrises the Gymnasium and the Universfty under 
the name^of the ‘‘ Gelehrten Schulen,” or, as he prefers to desig-, 
nate them, th€?*“ I^eal Schulen/’ Their general object he defines 
to be, ‘‘Iby peans of a harmqniou^ cultivation of the philosophical 
fapulties of the mind, to lay a foundation for the acquisition^ ^by the 
pupil himself, of •fut.ure knowledge, and the exercise of future 
mental activity.” The Gymnasium, the lower degree of “ Ideal 
school,” he divides, liCe the elementary and town schooj, into 
Lower and Higher. To these he adds a plass intermediate between 
the Higher aikl the University. 
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The end which the Gymnasium proposes is, “ partly to furnish the 
mind with materials, and partly to exercise its powers upon such 
materials. ^ Its course has to deal more with the experimental and 
the real; Its chief object is the acquisition of varied infiAmation 
(^Pkilomathte), whilst that of the University is directed towards phi- 
losophy, and the deepest foundations upon which kn 9 wledgp reposes. 
The course of the Gymnasium should therefore principally apply 
Itself to aiFordii\g instruction in the languages, saences, and their 
applications to the arts (KUmte); each of w^^h branches should 
foUow the other in well arranged gradation from*the easy to the 
dimcult, and should be accordingly distributed amongst the two 
great divisions, the,Lower and Higher Gymnasium. These great 
divisions may, according to cirdimstances, be broken up into two 
or more minor divisions or classes.” — Id, p. 129. 

» 

Course of the Lower Gymnasium ( Unter Gymnasium). 


Fourth Class ( Qicarta) is to have eVery week 30 hours for in¬ 
tellectual,’ and 6 for bodily exer^es, thus distributed: — 

6 hours, Latin. 

S-French. 

3-Mathematics. 

3 - Geography. 

3 - Natural Histor/. 

4 -Writing and Prawing. 

2-Religious Instruction. 

2- Essays. 

2-Gorman reading. 

2-Singing. 


The Third Class {Teriia) has weekly 36 hours for intel^ectuBl, 
and 6 for physical instruction : — 


6 •hours, Latin. 

6-Greek^ 

3 I -French. 

3-Mathematics. 

3 -Physics.* ' , 

' 3 -History. 

4 -brawing and Writings 

2 -5 -Singing. ^ , 

2-Essays. * 

2-Religious Instruction. 

2-;— Reading. 

N N 3 
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Course for the Higher Gymnasium ( Oher Gymnasium). 

The Second Class (Secunda) has 36 hours weekly for intel¬ 
lectual and 6 for physical instruction, or 7 daily; namely, — 

6 hours, Latin. 

6-Greek. 

* 3 ■' '■ ^.. French, and in the last year English. 

3 — Mathematics. 

3-^ Geography. 

3 ■ .. Natural History. 

3 -Religious Instruction (Morals and Satgred 

# History). 

5 -Essays and Reading. 

2-Drawing. 

2 --^Singing. 

3 -1 Hebrew for Students of Theology. 

The First Class (Prima) has 36 hours weekly for intellectual, 
and 6 hours for physical iiwtru’ction; namely, — 

6 hours, Latin. 

6-Greek. 

^ -French and English alternately. 

3-Mathematics. 

3 ^ -Physics. 

3 -Archaeology. 

3 :-J-^History. 

5 -JEssays, and German Grammar. 

2 --Drawing. 

2-Singing. 

Besides 3 ■ ■ ■ ■ — Hebrew for Theologic;pl Students. 

The Preliminary Class to the University ( Uherganysclasse zur 
UnivJrsitdt) has weekly 30 hour% of intellectual instruction; 
namely, — v. ^ 

3 hours, Cursory reading of Latin writers, dwelling only on the 
difficult passages. « , 

3 . . i.^ CiH^ory reading of Greek do. 

3-Italian^ 

3 _L. yrench and English' alfernaWly, each half-year. 

Q _Essays, Exercises in Elocution, Rhetoric, *Poeif^ 

3 1 -The higher Mathematics. 

5 _History of Gern^n«» Literature, in conjunction with 

German Classics. 

4 _L Preparation for the University; introduction to the 

* dourse and methods of University instruction.t 
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K&ch of thpsGx^l&sscs is to occupy two years; the pupil to enter 
the Lower Gymnasium at 10, and to be ready for the University at 
19 years of age. 

The books proposed to be read in each class are as Allows; 
one Latin writer in each half-year, or in each class four: — 

In — Cornelius Nepos, Justin, Caesar’s .Coramantaries, 

and a^Chrestomathia. 

In Tertia* —la Latin; Sallust, Cicero, Phaedrus, T^erence. 

In Greek; Homer, Xenophon., ^ 

In Secunda. —In Latin: Cicero, Livy, Virgil, Ovid. 

In Greek; Homer, Xenophon,^Theocritus, and 
yerodotus. 

In Prima. — In Latin; TacituS, Cicero, Horace, and the Chres- 
tomathia of Orellius. ^ 

In Greek: Plato, Demosthene%) Sophocles, Euri¬ 
pides. 

In the Preparatory Class to the Uriversity,—Plautus, Propertius, 
Tacitus, ^schylus, Aristophanes, Pindar, Plato, Thucydides, 
by themselves. 


These authors are to be accompanied with a regular, course of 
grammar, from the mechanipal grammar ofothe language u^to a. 
general grammar, with instruction in prosody, &c., exercises, &c. 
He is justly adverse to compositions derived from the pupil’s’own 
resources. He holds that al> early pssays musl^ as near as possible, 
be imitations (p. 193.) until he has attained a 4ill it^ea of “ correct 
forms” of speech. “Northed we fear,” he adds, “that by this 
method the pupil will coiUract a servile habit of imitation. That • 
could only occur in case«he confined himself to one writer, or to 
one style; but not in casq he changed his mod^s. And what-would 
there be to censure, on examming his style, if we should dilcov^pr 
that it was formed after that 6f Gothe, Bngel, Gajrve, Herder, 
Tchirner, Schmalz, ,&c.; should we notiregard this resemblance 
rather aS a merit than as a defect? Nor, even though the ideas of 
these writers Wfere made use of as his own b/ thg pimjl, is such 
circumstance to be looked on as ^fauft, masm^h as fiis creative 
• talent will apply them hereafta- ta.the best f .‘J" 

connects it?elf naturally with another, and becomes essentidy 
modifed by the indivilluality of those through Which it p&ses. 
And it is oLy in this manner th|t our ideas may be considered 
our ol proi^rt^ for of those whl are'called new, ew or none 
there are which have not^befin preceded and sugge§te y o 
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If there is little to be apprehended on this side; so on the otlper, 

, there is much to gain. The pupil, in the first instance, attains a 
correct V>^d elegant phraseology, which, under present circuni- 
staned^, is with difficulty and at a very late period acquired; nay, 
there are some who through their whole life cannot learn how to 
construQttheir sentences with correctness, which, as the element 
of a good style in every language, is absolutely indispensable. 
They are thus Snabled to express their thoughts' ivith ease, —they 
acquire a certain faircy &c. But in order that these models 
may become living in their minds, they must be thoroughly en¬ 
joyed, digested, and assimilated, so that they may actually pass in 
sweeum et sanguinem,"' &c. — Id, p, 196. ^ # 

How this may be effected, and\3very other branch be taught with 
sflnilar good results, various suggestions are offered in the course of 
the work, but whufli it would far exceed the limits of this note to 
review in detail. A few extracts will show upon what principles 
it is proposed to work. ^ , 

Languages, — “The languages, at least the modern, are to be 
regarded in the true^ sense as ^actical, or real stuflies for schools, 
inasmuch as they serve, in many ways, for all the purposes of life. 
Even the*study of the ancient languages has much also of the ‘ real 
embracing, as they d5, a large portion of the historical knowledge 
which shouW be communicated in schools, and throwing so much 
light upon the wholp of the*past. Men can only learn what relates 
to the past'md what relates t<? the jA'esent; who is there will pro¬ 
nounce which of thrte two departments is sufficient ? — the best rule 
is a certain portion of both. The knowledge of the present is more 
‘ necessary, gives greater quickness, is more profitable; on the other 
side, the know|^ge of the past leads the student to wisdom, to a 
higher tone of thinl^ng, to a nobler character in life. The latter is 
loftief and nearer to godlike knowleijge, but the more therefore is 
it neces8arj\it should^go hand in hand with the former. No one 
can tholoughly seize the past who is not familiar with the present, 
and has it in his jjower to compare^ both together. In this point 
of view o(^ an^^estors w^re quite right in attributing such high im¬ 
portance to thefsfq^y of the ancient languages ; they are the key to ^ 
the pa8t,*an^ constitute the degfee of human knowledge.” 

• p. 138. ^ , 

He finds, hbwever,^ much to cei^ure in the ancient writers, and 
still more in the mode of studying them. He lays great.stress on 
combining with the study of tiie idiom the study also of the, mind 
of the writere(by far the most importqjit branch); a study not. 
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liowever, to be prosecuted through speaking and writing only, but 
through frequent perusal and reflection, accurate research into the 
h.s ory of the t.me, &c. « If a language is to be studied, to writing ’ 

and speaking only, let the Mother-tongue be chosen."-i5. - 147 

S^nces. - The method of teaching the science^ in actual use, 
by dictation and lecturing, is to be censured. « A far better method 
of teaching is from the head and heart (zu Kopf, und Ja^zen). J[t 
has this advant^e, that the lecturer is not painfclly confined to 
his papers and text-book (ffand buck), thoucl^ at the same time 
such aids are indispensable even to the most experienced, if for 
no other purpose than keeping them within bounds, so easy is 
it, without^such checks, to wander wide from if subject; on the 
contrary, the lecturer is at his» ease, and addresses his pupils, 
looking them in the face, without requiring, so long as the lectiil*e 
lasts, they should commit any portion of it to viriting. In the last 
half hour, or, where circumstances present it, at the close of the 
lecture, the lecturer repeats, as far as may be required, the sub¬ 
stance of his discourse, and either questions upon some particular 
topic, or develops more fully suclypassages as*may demand it. At 
present the pupils are require/ to go ove^ cursorily the points 
selected by the teacher: better nothing was required, ^o long as 
writing supplies the place of, observation. At the beginiyng jjf the* 
next lecture, the preceding should be gone through .quickly, but 
sufficiently, in question and answer. *At the close of the mbnth 
the pupils should repeat, as? far a^ possible, ii^ d connected farm, 
the whole of what they had learned during thi^ interval: a similar 
review should be gone thr^gh at the end of every half year; — 
Repetitio est Mater studi'/rum,'* — Id. p. 151. 

Geography should be,»in great degree, taught ^^er having mas¬ 
tered the first principlqp, by means of book^ of Travels. The 
choice of the author must, however, be good; he must be»liv^ly 
and spirited. During the description of >he journ^ each pupil 
should have kis n^ap before him: at .different intervals there 
should (te repetitions of wha^ has been just read, or instead thereof 
a free account ^ the more important passaged nyiy given in 
writing, &c. 

“ Life, activity, spirit, ^lese are the very essence of all*teaching; 
undejlhis fioint of view, should be considered as indispensable to 
teacher and pupil the'study of Ever> lesson should 

be acconjpanied^with as many illystrations as possible; the senses 

should be constantly appejiled to.” 

“Tt is impossible to cal^ulale the great advantagcs.of tlftis render- 
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ing every thing obvjdus to the senses{ Versinnkitung '): it gives life to 
dead words; it imprints the subject indelibly on the memory through 
means o£ the imagination; it prevents misapprehension; it assures, 
in a thousand ways, correct understanding of whatever is learnt, 
and thus leada directly to truth. Without the talent of Drawing, 
the effici^cy of a teacher must be very partial, or rather but one 
b^lf of ^at it otherwise would be; no teacher ought to be in 
future sufTeit}^ who does not possess quite as much dexterity of 
hand as of elocutifn, and is not quite as competent to teach with 
lines as with wordL The knowledge of Drawing is of inesti¬ 
mable value throughout life; it should therefore be taught me¬ 
thodically and w^th diligence in school, but more parj^cularly in 
Gymnasia, especially in referes^ce to the education of future 
tochers.”— Id, p. 163. 

There is no re^rence in these pages to the combination of 
literature, science, and art, or the eesthetical developements, espe¬ 
cially in the higher branches, to which such combination necessarily 
leads. This, however, is 'one of the most important portions of 
Gymnasium education, and stili^apable of highly interesting im¬ 
provements. By me^s of such ^idy is most likely to be attained 
that high ^one of thought, and refined appreciation of the noble 
and^h^ beautiful,” which have not oply the most direct influence 
upon the intellectual, but also upon the moral portion of our being. 
It ic/from this spirit that in afeer-life our studies and occupations take 
their most attracH^ character, and Kiat life itself is rendered in 
the midst of its d^uietudes comparatively calm and peaceable. 
In the language of Schiller, 


** Sanft und eben rinnt des Lebens Fluss 
DiiiV^h der Schdnheit stille Schattenlande.’* 

** Softly Aid gently life’s smooth citrrent flows. 

Through the still shadow-laKd of Beauty gliding.” 

No scheme school claisification can be perfect of which it does 
nojt fornii a part. Few or any of our English schemes have*yet em¬ 
braced it^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

It will be at «nce perceiVbd fiK>m the foregoing pages that this 
important object, i&t only in thfe branch hut in almost every other, 
.is still to be attained. The difficulty lies deeper thd'n itfirst 
ap^ekrs. It i8<^pt on^ produced by the Confusion of our educa¬ 
tional views, and the little refeij^nce made to the^ specifiq position 
of the pupil, but in great degree also by, the confusion which exists 
in the clalsification of the objects of humaq knowledge themselves. 
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A reform in this particular is every day more hnd i^ore ctdled for 
It IS a work worthy of the loftiest ambition, requiring the highest 
powers, the most extensive experience, true philosophial habits, 
and unwearied perseverance. Is it too much to expecffr§m the 
present age so rare a combination ? or may we stUl indulge the 
hope, that what France has done for Chemistry other nations may 
yet achieve for every other science without excfentibn? ' 


END OW THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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